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Page lll fine 3: delete the number ! after Polyzoa (The footnote 
, fers to Opercularia nutans only.) 

5 157 foot note, line 3: for “ shrimps’ nets " read ** shrimps’ pests.’ 

* 363 line 22: for Hamilton read Buchanan. 

5 368  ,, line 32, 369 line 7 from the bottom; 370 line 20; J 
lines 2 and 14 from the bottom و‎ 378 line 22 and 3 ar 
from the bottom: for griesbachiana read grisebachia 

" 371 e 15: for Maxim, read Maxim- 

2 372 lines ll and 8 from the bottom should each be indented 
contrast with “ Inflorescence dense " above, 

* 373 line 9 from the bottom: for nomem read nomen; for mud 
read nodum. 

» 374 ,, 12 from bottom: for wall. read Wall. 

= 876 a 2 from bottom: for Kiangtai read Kiang-si 

s T. 5 from bottom : for 222 read 322. 

» 878 lin: 20 and 23: for India read Indi. 

3 378  ,, 28: for Honenacker read Hohenacker. 

۳ 351 » 12: supply" it " after “ collected." 

* 496 ,, 19 from bottom: for Marselin Quadrifoliata read Marsi 

۳۳ quadrifolia. 
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JANUARY ۰ 
~ The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 3rd January, 1906, at 6-30 rm, 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Asvrosu MUKHOPADHYAYA, M.A, D.L., 
Vice-President, in the chair. = 





The following members were present: — * 


Dr N. Annandale, Mr, L. L. Fermor, Babu Amulya Charan 
۱ Ghosh Vidyabhusana, Babu Hemendra Prasad Ghose, Mr. H. H. 





Hayden, Mr T. H. Holland, Mr. J. Macfarlane, Major D. C. Phil- 
lott, 23rd Cav. F.F., Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., Pandit ۲ 
Chandra Sastree. 1 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
> Thirty-five presentations were announced. 


A It was announced that Mr. R. O. Lees, Mr. F. J. Ede, Mr. 
W. S. Meyer, Mr. J. Bathgate, and Mr. J. Nicoll had expressed a 
wish to withdraw from the Society. 


Mr. T. H. Holland contributed an obituary notice of the late 
Dr. W. T. Blanford, and announced the steps already taken to put 
up a bust in his memory. 


۱ 
esos سس‎ Wa Blanford, A.R. S. M., LL.D., C.I.E., F.R.S. 
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ii Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal [ January, 


Dr. Blanford's first formal contribntion to the Society was 
8 paper in conjunction with his brother, forming No. 1 of a series 
on Indian Malacology read at the general meeting on the 7th 
Mareh 1860, and published in volume XXIX of the Journal. 
From that time till the Society celebrated its centenary in 1883, 
nearly every volume of the Journal included one or more papers 
from Blanford, describing observations made in every province of 
India, and from beyond the frontier in Persia and Turkistan as 
well as Abyssinia—a record of 74 papers dealing purely with bri- 
ginal work. The Journal of this Society includes but a fraction of 
Blanford’s work in India His chief work was geological and 
क क the results being published either in the Records and 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, or in the journals of 
European scientific societies. Altogether, whilst stillin the Indian 
service, he published just 150 scientific papers, many of which 
were comprehensive memoirs, not merely details of observation, 
but contributions to the philosophical aspects of geology and 
zoology which have made some of his memoirs classical works in 
the history of science. 

After his retirement in 1882, most of the papers he wrote 
summed "P the observations made during his service of 27 years in 
India; and, with his summaries, he indicated the philosophical 
bearing of the accumulated mass of data on current scientific doc- 
trines. Amongst publications of this kind, it is only necessary to 
refer, firstly, to his address to the British Association at Montreal in 
1884, when he demonstrated the truth of Huxley's theory of homo- 
taxis in the descent of isolated faunas and floras, bringing to a close, 
atthe same time, the disputed question as to the age of the coal- 
bearing Gondwana system of Indian rocks; and secondly to his 
address to the Geological Society of London in 1889, when, with 
reference to the much-debated question of the permanence of oceanic 
depressions and continental plateaux, he brought togetherin his 
inimitable way a mass of isolated and apparently unrelated data to 
show that, * not only is there clear proof that some land areas 1 ying 
within continental limits have, ata comparatively recent date, n 
submerged over 1,000 fathoms, whilst sea-bottoms nowover 1,000 
fathoms deep must have been land in part of the Tertiary era, but 
there are a mass of facts, both geological and biological, in favour 
of land-connection having formerly existed in certain cases across 
what are now broad and deep oceans.” 

Possibly the most conspicuous amongst the productions of his 
scientific activity was his last—his memoir on “° The Distribution of 
Vertebrate Animals in India, Ceylon and Burma,” for which he 
was awarded one of the two Ro ya medals granted by the Royal 





Society in 1901. A considerable section of his time during retire- 
ment was occupied by the editorship of the official “ Fau na of 
British India,” of which he edited 18 volumes,—one on Mam- 
mals and two on Birds being entirely his own work. | 

Those who were favoured by the inestimable privilege of his 
friendship will readily agree that Blanford's enormous record of 
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published work was not greater than that which he freely con- 
tributed to friends in private correspondence. Amidst his many 
duties at home, as a prominent official of several scientific societies, 
he never failed to respond to a question or difficulty presented by 
the most junior of his successors in the Indian fie ia. no subject 
appeared to be too small or local to be considered worthy of his 
earnest nttention, and times without number, within the recollec- 
tion of the writer, by private correspondence he has shown his 
juniors new lines for profitable resenrch, has pointed ont by his 
unique knowledge of literature and width of experience, the signifi- 
cance of new observations, and has frequently saved his less 
experienced followers from the pitfalls of hasty deductions drawn 
from imperfect data in this country, where “a little learning” in 
Natural History is as dangerous as it is in political and socio- 
logical matters. 

No reference to Blanford's scientific work would be complete 
without an allusion to one amongst the many ways in which it 
has been of economic value to. the country to which he devoted his 
best energies. His geological maps of the coalfields have been, and 
still are, the guide of colliery managers in Bengal : to their remark- 
able accuracy has been due the successful opening up of new 
ground, and the economical planning of works for the development 
of known deposits in à way which Kas saved the country man 
times the cost of his service, and possibly even of the who le 
Department of Government to which he belonged. And yet there 
is no prospect of reaching the end of his usefulness: scarcely a 
month passes without some new illustration of tlie accuracy of an 
apparently unimportant line on one of his maps, or of the signifi- 
cance of a seemingly passing thought in his reports on Indian 
minerals. 

Blanford’s services to science were naturally recognised in 
Europe: in 1874 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society ; 
in 1881, whilst representing India at the International Geological 
Congress at Bologna, he was elected a Vice-President of the Con- 
gress, and was decorated by the King of Italy with the order of 
St. Maurice and St. Lazarus. He was also Vice-President of the 
Co nare on three subsequent occasions— Berlin 1885, London 
1888, and Paris 1900. On his retirement from the Indian service 
in 1882, the Geological cage: of London conferred on him the 
highest distinction at their disposal, the Wollaston medal. In 
188 4 he was elected President of the Geological Section of the 
British Association at Montreal, and at the same time the McGill 
University conferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D, He 
was elected President of the Geological Society of London in 1888, 
served three times as Vice-President of the Royal Society, and on 
other occasions as Vice-President of nes Zoological and the Royal 
Geographical Societies, In 1904 the King honoured the Most 
Eminent Order of the Indian Empire by including Dr. Blanford's 
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The General Secretary reported that the Council had made the 

following appointments : — 
Pandit Kunja Behari Nyayabhushan, as the Pandit for the ^ 

Oriental Library of the Society rice Pandit Muhendra Nath 
Mukerjee, resigned. 

2. Pandit Asutosh Tarkatirtha, ns one of the travelling 
Pandits, and in his place Pandit Mathura Nath Mazundar Kavya- 
tirtha, as the Resident Pandit, attached to the search for ۸ 


Manuscripts. 

Mr. J. A. Chapman, proposed by Dr. E. D. Ross, seconded by 
Mr. J. Macfarlane, was ballotted for and elected an Ordinary 7 ۳ 
Member. à 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, 
the 10th January, 1906, at 9-15 pm. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Ascrosu MUKHOPADHYAYA, M.A, D.L., 
Vice-President, in the chair. | 


The following members were present :— 


Syed Abul Aàs, Mr. C. G. H. Allen, Dr. N. Annandale, Major 
W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S., Mr. I. H. Burkill, Mr L. L. Fermor, Babu ] 
Amulya Charan Ghosh Vidyabhusana, Mr. W. A Lee, Dr. M. M. रू 
Masoom, Mohamed Hossain Khan Midhut, Major F. P. Maynard, 
I.M.S., Major D. C. Phillott, 23rd Cav. F.F., Mr. G. E. Pilgrim, 
Pandit Yogeéa Chandra S'astree, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, Mr. E. P. Stebbing, Pandit Rajendra Nath vady abhusana, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhugana, Kev. A. W. 


Young. ۱ 3 

Visitors :— Dr. C. Banks, Syed Chirag Ali, Mr. A. M. Mahfuz, 
Babu Dwijendra Nath Maitra, Mrs. Maynard, Mr. A. N. Price, 
Captain Riddick, Mr. W. Withall, and others. 

Major L. Rogers gave a lecture on types of fever in ۸ 
(lantern demonstration ). 


The following papers were read :— 
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PIsRARY. 


The following new books have been added to the Library 
during Jannary 1906 :— 


Abdel Aziz Nazmi. Lu Médecine au temps des Pharaons. 
Thèse, etc., Montpellier, 1903. 8°. 


ASSAM DISTRICT GAZETTEERS. Calcutta, 1905, efe. 8°. 
Presd. by the Govt, of Eastern liengal and Assam. 


Baldaeus, Philip. A Description of y* East India Coasts of 
Malabar and Coromandel, with their adjacent kingdoms and 
provinces ; and of the Empire of Ceylon and of the Idolatry of 
the Pagans in the East Indies. [With plates.) 

London, 1703. fol, 


Balfour, Edward. The SE rrr of India and of Eastern 
and Southern Asia... Third edition. 3 vols. 
London, 1885. 8५, 


Carncurra.— Calcutta Madrasah. Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian Manuscripts...by Kamallu'd-Din Ahmad and ‘Abdu 
'l-Muqtadir, with an introduction by E. Denison Ross. 
Calcutta, 1905. 8*. 


Presid. by the Govt. of Bengal. 


Carnahan, David Hobart. The Prologue in the old French and 
Provencal Mystery....A thesis, efc. New Haren, 1905. 8°. 


Presd. by Yale University. 


Cirkel, Fritz. Asbestos: its occurrence, exploitation and uses. 
Ottawa, 1905. ۰ 


— — Mica : ^ occurrence, exploitation and uses, 
Ottawa, 1905, 8°. 


Presd, by the Dept. of the Interior, Mines Branch, Canada. 
Dutt, Romesh. India in the Victorian age: an economic history 
of the people. |. London, 1904. 8°. 


oke, Rev. A. H. First Collection of ‘Tibetan Historical In- 
m — riptions on rock and stone from West Tibet. [In Tibetan.) 













Francke, Rev. A. H. — -kaye-Ag-bar. Tibetan Paper. Vol 
III. [In Tibetnn.] 1 6 5 x; 


Presd. by the Author. 


Frey, H. Les Égyptiens وروی‎ ins identifiés avec esl 


Annamites d'après les inscripti iéroglyphiques. 
Paris, 1905. 8०, ल 


Ghamat, K. E. The Present State of India. An appeal to 
— Anglo-Indians. Bambay, 1905, 8°, 


Presd. by the Author. 


Giridharajee Maharaj, Goswami Sri. Suddhadvaitamartanda 
2 wid | a commentary called Prakasa. By Sri Rama Krishna 
Bhatta. And  Prameyaratesrnava. By Sri Balakrishna 
Bhatta. Edited by Ratna Gopul Bhatta. Benares, 1905. 8°. 


Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, No. 97. 


Gonnaud, Pierre. La Colonisation hollandaise à Java, ses anté- 
cédents, ses caracteres distinctifs. Paris, 1905. 8° 


Herzog, Maximilian. Further observations ou Fibrin Thrombosis 
in the glomerular and other renal vessels in Bubonic Plague. 
Manila, 1905. 52, 


Bureau of Govt. Laboratories, Manila, No. 33. 


Presd. by the Bureau. 


Hil, S. C. Bengal in 1756-1757. A Selection of public and 
| pov apers dealing with the affairs of the British in e007 
uring the reign of Far Re Edited... by S. C. Hull. 

3 vols. London, 1905. 84. 


Part of the Indian Records Series. 
Presd. by the Govt. of India, Home Dept 


HISTORICAL view of plans for the Government of British India, 

and — ations of trade to the East Indies and outlines of a 

plan of Foreign Government, of commercial economy, and of 

4 domestic administration, for the Asiatic interests of Great 
TUE Britain. (By J. Bruce.) London, 1793. 4°. 
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- Ervine, William. The Army of the Indian M oghuls ; its organi- 
€ ۹9 ET mation nnd »dministration, London, 1903, 5९ 





Kunik, ( J. Analyse d'un ouvrage manuscrit intitulé 
die Ssabier und der Ssabismus oder die syrischen Heiden und 
das syrische Heidenthum in Harran und andern Gegenden 
Mesopotamiens zur zeit des chalifats. Ein Beitrag zur Ges- 
chichte des Heidenthums in Vorderasien, zgrósstentheils nach 
handschriftlichen Quelen ausgearbeitet von Dr. Joseph 
Chwolsohn. St, Petersburg. 1852, 8°. 

Mélanges A siatiques tirés du Bulletin H intoricos P hilologique 
de ۲ Académie Impériale des Sciences de 8t. Pétershourg. 
Tome IE. 


Macaulay, Lord. The Works of Lord Macaulay. (History of 
England, Essaysand Biographies. Speeches, poems and mis- 
cellancous writings.) 12 vols. London, 1898. 8°, 


MacCulloch, J. R. A Dictionary, practical, theoretical, and 
historical of Commerce and Commercial Navigation....New 
edition.... Edited by H. G. Reid. Lendon, 1571. 89, 


Marshman, John Clark. History of India, from the earliest 
penon to the close of Lord Dalhousie’s administration. 3 vols. 


j on, 1867. 38°, 


Merrill, Elmer D. I. New or Noteworthy Philippine Plants, III ; 
II. The Source of Manila Elemi. Manila, 1905. 8°. 
Bureau of Govt. Laboratories, Manila, No. 29. 


Prrsd, by the Bureau. 


Milburn, William. Oriental Commerce ; containing a موب‎ ie مج‎ 
cal description of the principal places in the East Indies, 
China nd Japan, with their produce, manufactures and trade, 
etc, 2 vols. London, 1813. 8°. 


Moquette, J. P. Voorloopig verslag over het vinden van rijst- 
korrels op ketan, en proeven daarover genomen. 


Batavia, 1 905. 
Presd, by the Botanic Institute of Buitenzorg. 


fs J. de. Histoire et travaux de la délé gation en Perse 
du ministère de l'Instrnetion publique, 1897-1905. 
Paris, 1905, 8९, 


` p. on 
Mulhall, Michael G. Dictionary of Statistics,... Fourth edition 
` revised to November 1898, London, 1903. 8°. 


2 aok, 8. و‎ philosophie jnive èt arabe. 
HEC Paris, 1857-59. 8. ۱ 
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Nevill, H. R. Fyzabad. Allahabad, 1905, 8°. 


District Gazetteers of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
Vol. XLIII. 


Presd, by the Govt. of India, Home Dept. 


ADD رقم‎ S. Chas. 'The Use of Wood pulp for Paper-making. 
alcutta, 1905. 8°, 


Ertracted from the Journal of the Society of Arts, Vol. LMI. 
Presd, by the Govt, of India, Rev. and Agri. Dept. 


Piriou, Ernest. L'Inde contemporaine et le mouvement national. 
Paris, 1905. 8°. 


Prain, D. A Sketch of the Life of Francis Hamilton (once 
Buchanan), some time Superintendent of the Honourable 
Company's Botanic Garden, Calcutta. Calcutta, 1905. 4°. 


Presd, by the Author. 


Prinsep, G. A. Kemarks on the external commerce and ex- 
changres of Bengal, etc, London, 1823. 8°. 


Rapin de Tho . History of England....Translated...by N. 
Tindal. T des second edition. [With engravings.] 2 vols. 
London, 1737. fol. 


Presd. by Mr. C. W. McMinn. 

Raynal, Abbé. A Philosophical and political history of the settle- 

ment and trade of the Europeans in the East and West 

Indies. Case n J. Justamond. The second edition, 
revised, efc. 5 vols. ndon, 1776. 8°. 


Sahai, Shio Nandan. Life of Harischandra, [With photo- 
graphs.) [ln Hindi] Bankepur, 1905. 8°. 


Presd, by the Author. 


Schmidt, P. W. Grundzüge einer Lautlehre der mon—khmer— 
Sprachen. Wren, 1905. 4.° 
Denkschriften der K. Akad. der Wissenschaften in Wien, 
Philosophisch-Historische klasse, Band LI. 


Smith, J. J. Die Orchideen von Ambon. Batavia, 1905. ۰ 
Presd. by the Botanic Institute of ۰ 


Smith, R. Bosworth. Life ma Lord Lawrence....With portraits 
c" . and maps. London, 1883. 8°. 
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Strong, Richard P. 1. Intestinal hemorrhage as a fatal com- 
plication in amaebic dysentery and its associations with liver 
abscess, II. The action of various chemical substances upon 
cultures of Amabw. By J. B. Thomas. IIL The patho- 
ology of intestinal amaebiasis, By P. R. Woolley and W, E. 
Musgrave. Manila, 1905. 8°. 

ureau of Govt, Laboratories, Manila, No. 32. 


Presd, by the Buan- 


Supntaka. The Little Clay Cart —Mrechakatika—a Hindu Drama 
.iranslated...by A.W, Ryder, Cambridge, Mass, 1905. 8°. 
Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. IX. 


Presd. by Prof, O. R. Lanman. 
SUSROTA Samara, 4517 ) ۲۹ ۱ 3۲۲ | ۷۸ 


EI 
Samhita, Part .ل‎ Sütrasthüna with commentary by Haran 
Chandra Cakravarti, Edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Chandra 


kanta Tarkalankara. Calcutta, 1905.] [In Sanskrit.) 8”. 
Presd, by Babu Haran Chandra Chakracarts. 


Terry, Edward. A Voyage to East India, etc. 
London, 1655. 87, 


Tripathi, Kanhniya Lal. Shiksha- Darpana—a manual of educa- 
tion, [In Sanskrit.] Bantipore, 1900. B®, e 


Presd by the Author, 


hi fees Wm. B., and MoDill, John R. 1. Notes on a case 
of hnematochylurin, efc, JI. A search into the nitrate and 
^ nitrite content of Wittes' ۳ Peptone.”...By W. B. Wherry. 
Manila, 1905. 8°. 
Bureau of Govt. Laboratories, Manila, No. 31. 


Presd. by the Barean, 
rig ht, He Burt. The Campaign of Plataen,-—September, 
- 79 BGA thesis, efc., New Haren, 1904 8५९, 8 


L i Presd. by Yale University, 
P, Genera Avium. Edited by P. Wytsman. Part I, 


ا ^ 


` ete, Brussels, 1905, ete. 4. 
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Vol. II, No. 1.] Komaka, or the City of Romo. 1 
[.N.S.] 


|. Romaka, or the City of Rome, as mentioned in the Ancient Pali 
and Sanskrit works.—By ManáMAHOPADRYAYA SATIS CHANDRA 
VIDYANHOSANA, M.A, 


The intercourse between Rome and India, from the Lat cen- 
tury B.C. to the 5th century A.D., has been a favourite subject of 
investigation to several scholars of eminence during the last few 
years. Mr. Robert Sewell,! on au examination of a large number 
of “Roman coins found in India," has concluded that the trade 
hetween Rome and India began in the reign of Augustus about 
29 B.C., and remained in full force up to the time of Nero, A.D. 65. 
Then it slightly declined, but revived under the Byzantine em- 
perors, and did not finally disappear until the Goths and Vandals 
EE CE Rome about A.D. 450. 

here seems to have been very little trade between Rome and 
India in the years preceding the reign of Augustus, Although 
several Roman coius of the Consulate period have been discovered 
in the Manikyàla stüpas and in the Hazara district of the Punjab, 
but these old coins were very probably brought to India by 
traders several years after they had been prepared in Rome, for 
it is almost certain that Rome did not attempt to spread eastwards 
till the later years of the Consulate It was in the reign of 
Augustus that the conquest of Asia by Rome began. The Im- 
perial supremacy of Rome aroused on the part of her wealthy 
citizens an unrestrained indulgence in eastern luxuries, such as 
in perfumes, ivory, precious stones, silks, fine muslins. pepper, 
spices, ete, 

These were largely supplied by the western and south-western 
arts of India, the chief centre of trade having been Barygaza or 
haroach, near Guzerat. About A.D. 47 the re gularity of mon- 

soons in the Indian Ocean was discovered, and the Roman ships 
began to sail direct to the Malabar coast, and thereby a great 
impetus was given to Indian commerce. Numerous coins of the 
time of Augustus and his successors were brought to India from 
Rome by traders. ‘These coins have been recovered from various 
places, especially from the western districts of the Deccan. In 
the districts of Madura and Coimbatore alone, 55 separate dis- 
coveries have been made, and 612 gold coins and 1,187 silver coins, 
besides heaps consisting of five cooly-loads of gold coins and 
several thousands of silver coins, have been found out. Even in 
Bengal, at a pisos called Bamanaghati in the district of Singbham, 
there have n found coins of the times of Gordian and Con- 
stantine, Near Jelālabād there have been found Roman coins of 
as late a period as the time of Theodosius about A.D. 450. It was 
about this time that the Goths and Vandals attacked Rome, whose 
trade with India consequently ceased altogether. 

From the numismatic evidences given above, as well ee ee eens given above, aa well as from from 
= 


! Robert Sewell's article on “ Roman Coins found in India," published 


B Seo en of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
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the artistic and other evidences, and niso from the writings of 
Strabo, Pliny and others, it is clear that there were intimate 
relations between Rome and India for nearly live hundred years, 
ie, between 29 B.C. and A.D. 450. The art, religion, mythology, 
shilosophy, science, ete., of India during this period were more or 
e influenced by the culture of Home! The elements in the art 
of the Gandhara or Peshwar School have been examined in detail, 
and the general aspect of the figure sculptures and architectural 
decorations of that school has been perceived to be distinetly 
Roman. The designs of the sculptures at Amarivati in Southern 
india have also been considered of Roman origin, It has even been 
affirmed that the Kusina copper coins and the Indian coins of the 
Gupta period were direct imitations of the Roman coins called 
Aurei. The Roman word denarins in its Sanskrit form dinüra, 
signifying a coin, occurs not only in the Indian inscriptions of 
the early Gupta kings, but also in such classical Sanskrit works 
as the Háàjataraügini of Kalhana and Daéía-Kumáüra-Carita of 
Dagdi, and even in tho earliest known Sanskrit lexicon called 
Amarakosa,* compiled by Amarasimha, who was one of the nine 
gems of the court of Vikramaditya at Ujjuini. 

Evidences might be multiplied to illustrate the manifold 
influence exercised by Rome on the ancient civilization of India. 
Seeing that the Roman influence was once so keenly felt by India, 
it is no matter of surprise that the name Rome should have been 
known to the Hindus in the ancient days. In fact, it occurs in 
several of the very important Sanskrit nnd Pali works, The 
name by which Rome has been designated in ancient Sanskrit and 
Pali works is Romaka, which is identical with Roma or Rome, the 
suffix ka having been enphonionsly added toit. The latest authori- 
tative mention of Romaka is to be found in the Siddhünta- 
‘iromoni of the great Hindu astronomer Bháüskarücüryya, who 
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| Vincent A. Smith's article on “Greco-Roman Tofluence on the Civili- 
zation of Indis" in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part ۰, 


No, 4, 1889, 
Sy 1 Zar sfu d 1 seat | (Amarako, Nánórthavnrga.) 
* क्तङ्गा-कु-मध्ये यम को टि tal: 
प्राक पञ्चमे रोमकपत्तनं च | 
quma: सिद्ध पुर AAN: 
सोम्येऽथ aed asa | १७ | 
۲۱51352 यदोदयः सास 
azı feat usmifeumi که‎ 











(Siddhinta-Siromani, Golh pp. 253, 25h, , 
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fourished in Southern India carly in the 12th century A.D. 
Another celebrated astronomer named Varéhamibira, who was a 
brilliant gem in the court of Vikramaditya at Ujjaini in A.D. 505, 
and whose works are "— valuable as they contain & very 
large number of Greek and Latin astronomical terms, mentions 
Homaka in his well-known works ! on astronomy and astrology 
named respectively Pafica-siddhantika and Vrhat-sambhit&. Ro- 
maka is also mentioned in the five famous astronomical worka 3 
named Paitamaha, Vasistha, Süryyna, Paulista and Romaka sid- 
dintas, all of which have been reviewed by Varü&hamibira in his 
Paüea-siddüntikü, and some of which were compiled in the 3rd 
or 2-d century A.D. Brahma-(spbuta)-siddhanta, K Asyapa-sam- 
hitá, ete., also refer to Romaka. Thus examining the astronomical 
works we can trace the name Romaka as far back as the 2nd 
century A.D. 


' seat यो लङ्कायां 
सोऽस्तमयः نام‎ faxut | 
मध्याक्नों यम॒को बयां 
153:31: खः ۱ २३ ॥ 


(Paücasidd&otiká, p 45, edited by Dr. Thibaut and Budhákara 
Dvivedi.) 


* ۲7:۳۲ at दिवागणः | 
लङ्कायां ده‎ च सिड्धपुय्यां च शोमके ॥ ३५ o: 
TETEH तदधदिनार्डास्तमयौ तथा | 
सभोरर्घटिकायक्तो द्युगणोऽभो ससितो भवेत्‌ ॥ ३६॥ p. ॐ. 
कटाूदयसन्धातुः पूर्व्वा दिषु ۲۲۲۰ 
यमकोटिएरौकङ्गा रोमकाः सिद्धिदाः क्रमात्‌ ॥ ४ # 9-11. 
(Vasietha-siddhinta, edited by Vindhyesvari Prasada Dube, Benares.) 
zma were यमकोटौति fewer | 
RAT नगरौ WP UDEIESDEGU ॥ ३८ د‎ 
याम्यायां भारते ae लङ्का तदन्मक्कापुरौ | 
पञ्चिमे केतुमालाख्ये रोमक!ख्य। प्रको त्तिंता ॥ ३८ । 
उदक fazy नाम FN प्रको तिता ١ 
awi fear मझ्कात्मानो निवसन्ति गतव्यथाः | 8° ١ 


Siryya-siddhinta, Bhigolidh | 285.80, edited by Hari Sankar, 
( Š yays, pp 1 
272131351771 कालपरिच्छेदकाः ATM | 


5715 रोमके ते खटति वाह्यो ب‎ 
۱ —— Chapter I.) 
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Not only in the astronomical works, but also in such other 
works as the great Sanskrit epic Mahabharata and the Jataka 
section of the Pali Pitakas we meet with a prominent mention of 
Romaka, It is not exactly known when the Mahābhārata and the 
Jataka were —— compiled. The orthodox Hindus look 
upon the Mahabharata ns n very ancient work, though some 
scholars have brought down the date of composition of some por- 
tious of it to the Ist century A.D. when Romaka or Romans were 
well known in India. The Pali Jataka is stated to have existed 
at the time of Asoka, and the Pitakas of which it forms a pat 
are said to have been rehearsed in the Ist Buddhist Council in 
India in 543 B.C. According to this statement, it would appear 
that Romaka or Rome was known in India in the 6th century 
B.C. But this conclusion would appear to some as improbable as 
there is no other strong evidence to show that Rome was known 
to the people of India at so early a dute. So we may suppose 
that the Romaka Játaka in which the name Romaka occurs might 
have been compiled at a considerably late date, In the Maha- 
vamsa, Chapter XXXIIL, we find that the Pali Pitakas which had 
been learnt by Prince Mahinda, son of Emperor Asoka, for three 

ears, were carried to Ceylon where they were orally perpetuated 
21 priests, and were not reduced to writing until in the reign of 

attagamani about 88 B.C. It is probable that the Romaka 
Jataka was interpolated in the Pali Pitakas in Ceylon — one 
hundred years after the the time of Vattagümani, t.e., in the lst 
century A.D. This supposition would be supported by the ac. 
count of Pliny, according to whom the communication of Rome 
with Ceylon (Taprobane) began in the reign of Emperor Claudius 
about A.D. 41. Hence we can fairly presume that the name 
Romaka was introduced in the Pali Pitakas and the Sanskrit 
Mahābhārata in the Ist — ( A.D., though it is not altogether 
improbable that the name had been introduced even much earlier. 


I shall now briefly refer to the connection in which the name 
maka occurs in the Sanskrit and Pali works mentioned above. 
In the Pàli Pitaka, Romaka is mentioned, as I have vise d said, in 
the Romaka Jataka! which describes a sham ascetic who, while 
living in a hut near a frontier village, was taken with the flavour 
of pigeon’s flesh, and tried, —— to the practice of the Bud- 
dhist ascetic whose place he occupied, to kill a certain pigeon for 
the purpose of eating it. This story was nikanang intended to 
indicate the contrast of a Buddhist ascetic from a Roman ascetic, 
inasmuch as the former would under no circumstances kill any 

living creature. 
e Mahābhārata? mentions the Romaka or Romans in 


1 Romaka Játaka, Jatakn Volume II,, No. 277, edited by ۲۰ ۰ 
° Weal 5۷75۲5 ۹۱۲2۲5۲۲۲ नानादिगम्थः समागतान्‌ | 
स्यौव्योकानन्तवासांख रोमकान्‌ एथघादकान्‌ ॥ ९६ 1 
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connection with the Rijasiya Yajiia or coronation ceremony of 
Maharaja Yudhisthira at Indraprastha or Delhi. The Romans 
Fe an there as having come with precious presents to offer 
to Yudhisthira, and as waiting at the gate of his palace before 
getting admittance into the same. 

I have already stated that Vyrhatsamhité is a very learned 
work on astrology, compiled by the distinguished astronomer 
Varahamihira about A.D. 505. In the 16th chapter of the work! 
the eminent author divides the people of India and outside into 
various well-defined groups to each of which he assigns the in- 
fluence of particular planets and stars. In ascertaining the ab- 
solute or relative strength of a certain nation at a certain time, 
one has simply to examine the strength of the planet or star 
presiding over that nation at that time. It is very curious that 
according to Varahamihira the Romaka or Romans stand under the 
influence of Candra or moon while the Cina or Chinese live under 
the influence of Bhfskara or the sun, and the Sveta-H pa or the 
White Huns, Avagina (probably the Afghans) and the Maru- 
Cina or the desert-living Chinese, i.e., the Mongolions, imbibe the 
influence of Ketu or Dragon's Tail, and so on. 

The Romaka-siddhinta® already referred to is a Sanskrit 
work on astronomy based probably on the Roman original of the 
astronomer Hipparchus. This work is said to have been dated 
the second century A.D., as it has been reviewed in most other 
Indian astronomical works, and is stated by Varühamihira to have 
been explnined by Lata Deva [perhaps of Gujrata]. In the 
Brahma-siddhünta and other works there is a controversy? as 
to whether the authority of Romaka-siddhünta is to be accepted 
by Hindus. Some declare it to have stood outside the realm of 
Smrtis or the Hindu Socio-religious institutes, while others 
establish its nuthority on the ground that it came forth, like all 
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173171515 7571557115 द्वारि ۱ 
राजानो वल्तिमादाय 7171171173391: ॥ १७ ۱ 
(Mahabharata, Sabhipsrva, Chapter 51). 
! 1۱66۲۲۲۲۲۲۹۲۵۲۲۹ | 
3731۲321۲7355711: ॥ 4 ۱ 
(Vrhatsamhitá, Chapter XVI., edited by Dr. Korn, Calcutta, 1863.) 


? Vide Shankara Balkrishna Dikshit's article on Romaka-siddhints in the 
" Indian Sl ,"May 1890. 
5 Brahma-siddhünta, chapter I, verse 13. Compare also— 


रोमकं सोसकायोक्तं मया | 
जातेन ASM: शापात्तया > 3 | 
रोमके नगरे ae रोमकेशा च 6 | 


( Panecasiddhintike, Sudhskara's note, p. 2.) 
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other Hindu astronomical works, from the mouth of Sun-god 
himself, while that deity under the curse of Brahma was born in 
the race of Yavana in the country of Romaka and told it to a 
Romaka or Roman by whose agency it was spread abroad. The 
anecdote here related points to the Roman origin of the Romaka 
siddhánta. 

In the Vasistha-siddhantn, Siiryya-Siddhanta, and other 
astronomical works already referred to, Romaka is mentioned as a 
Mah/puri, Pattana or Visaya, .فأ‎ a great city, state or dominion. 
— is stated there to be the westernmost point of the horizon, 
while Siddhapura, Yamakoti and Lanka (Ceylon) are respectively 
the northern, eastern and southernmost points. By way of 
further explanation, it is affirmed that while there is sunrise at 
Lanka or Ceylon, there is midday at Yamakoti, sunset at Sid- 
dhapura, and midnight at Romaka or Home; or in other words, 
Home is supposed to be 90 degrees west of the meridian of Ceylon. 
But as a matter of fact Rome is only 694 degrees west of Ceylon. 
How are we then to justify the statement of ancient Indian 
astronomers with हं; भम्र to the actual distance of Rome from 
Ceylon? I explain the statement by supposing that Lanka sig- 
nifies not only Ceylon but includes islands situated 8 or 10 degrees 
east of its meridian, while Romaka includes the Roman oP en- 
dencies situated 10 or 12 degrees west of its own meridian. 
Albiruni,! who flourished at the close of the 1000 century A.D., in 
his “ India " notices the Hindu astronomical works, including the 
Romaka-siddhanta, and supports the statement of Hindu astrono- 
mers by supposing that Romaka stands for the Roman Empire 
as far west as the northern part of Africa [extending sie 
to Morocco]. On either of the explanations given above ko 
or the westernmost part of the Roman Empire would be exactly 
90 degrees west of the meridian of Lanka or the eastern part of 
the Ceylonese islands. 

Some may say that Romaka of ancient Sanskrit and Pali 
works does not signify Rome of Italy but denotes Rûma, that is, 
Byzantia or Constantinople. But this theory would be utterly 
groundless, for Constantinople is only 52 degrees west of the 
meridian of Ceylon, and under no circumstances can there be sun- 
rise at Ceylon while there is midnight at Constantinople. 

That Romaka is not Constantinople can be easily و‎ 
from a statement of Varahamihira? who says, that while t is 





1 Albiruni's India, p. 303, Volume I., edited by E. C. Sachan. 
* झुगयादिनवाराप्ति व्यं गणोऽपि fe देशकालसंबन्धात्‌ । 
लाटाचाय्यणोक्तो यवनपुरेऽर्डा स्तगे «mpg veg 
रुव्यृद्ये लङ्कायां सिं चार्येण दिनगणोऽभिच्ितः | | 
यबनानां fafa cuboid ووو‎ agami ॥ २८॥ 


(Dr. Thibaut's edition of Paficasiddhintiki, p. 45.) 
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sunrise at Laika there is midni gi at Romaka, and 2 o'clock 
after midnight at Yavanapura or xandria; or, in other words, 


Yavanapura or Alexandria is 60 degrees west of the meridian 
of Lanka and 30 degrees east of the meridian of Homaka, 
We know that Alexandria and Constantinople are situated almost 
on the same longitude, So the statement of Var&hamihira 
would be utterly incorrect if we suppose Romaka to be Constanti. 
nople, but it would be fairly correct if Romaka is identified with 
Rome. 

Further, the name Rûma as signifying Byzantia or Constanti- 
nople, did not come into existence before the occupation of the 
place by the Roman emperor Constantine in the 4th century A_D., 
while we have seen that the name Romaka was used in Pali and 
Sanskrit works at least as early asin the lst century A.D. In fact, 
the name Rima as signifying Byzantia or Constantinople was 
made known in India by the Arabic writers in and after the 7th 
century A.D. 

The Sanskrit Jyotirvidibharana! which mentions Rima is 
a very modern work which did not exist before the time of 
Timurlane. This Rûma, as signifying Constantinople, is to be 
clearly distinguished from Romaka as signifying Rome. Dr. 
Kern? who did not distinguish between Rima and Romaka 
observes that the name Rima mentioned in Jyotirvidábharna 
stands for the more regular Sanskrit name Romaka. But this 
observation is, in my humble opinion, an —— ht on the part of 
that eminent scholar. Indeed, there is not the slightest doubt that 
Romaka stands for Rome of Italy, for Varahamibira distinctly 
mentions Bhraukaccha and Samudra along with Romaka® as if to 
indicate that the Romaka or Roman used to come to India over 
the Samudra or sea, and landed at the port of Barukaccha’ or 
Bharoach, near Guzrat. The route incidentally indicated here in 
the Vrhatsamhité of Varühamihira exactly coincides with that 
by which the Roman traders actually used to come to India, as is 
evident from the writings of Pliny and others. 





' at रूमदंशाशिपतिं wwe 
जित्वा उटषोत्वोच्ञयिनों aE | 

व्यानोय sap] मु तं त्वह्को 

श्यो विक्रमाकः सम सच्या विक्रमः li (Jyotirvidibharana). 


2 Vide Dr. Kern's edition Vrhatsamhiti, Preface, p. 13, 
5 Vrhatsaghitá, chapter XVI, verae 6 
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2. Two New Cyprinoid Fishes from the Helmand ctw E 2 
C. Tare Reaax, B.A. Communicated by LiguT.-CoLoxNEL A. W. 
ALCOCK, C.LE. F.R.S. 

[The Fishes collected in the affluents of the Helmand by Colonel Sir A. ۰ 
McMahon, K.C.LE, O.S.I, and tho officers of the Scistan Arbitration 
Commission, have, by the kindness of Messrs, G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., and 
C. Tate Regan, of the British Museum, been identified as follows :— 

Discognathus variabilis, Heckel; Scaphiodon macmahoni, m. ۶ Schizo- 


pygopsis stolieske, Stdr.; Nemachilus stenurus, Herz. ; and Nemachilus 
rhadinsus, n. sp.—A. W. A.]. 


SCAPHIODON MACMAHONI, Sp. nov. 


Depth of body 33 to 3$ in the length, length of head 
4} to 42. Snout obtuse, shorter than the postorbital part of head. 
Diameter of eye 4 to 43 in the length of kêna, interorbital width 
22 to 2$. Mouth inferior; lower jaw with nearly straight 
transverse anterior edge; barbel originating directly below the 
nostrils, shorter than the eye. Scales 37-39}, + between lateral 
line and root of ventral fin, 16 or 18 round the caudal peduncle; 
the two rows above the lateral line the largest; scales of the 
lower part of the abdomen small or rudimentary. Dorsal III 
10, its origin equidistant from tip of snout and base of caudal; 
third simple ray moderately strong, serrated in its basal half, 
2 to} the length of head and 1} as long as the last branched 
vay; free edge of the fin straight. Anal III 6-7, the second 
branched ray a little longer than the first or the third and twice 
as long as the last, as long as or a little longer than the long est 
dorsal ray. Pectoral a little shorter than the head, extendin 
4 or $ of the distance from its base to the base of ventra 1 
Ventrals originating below the first branched ray of the dorsal, 
extending nearly to the origin of anal. Caudal forked. Caudal 
peduncle 1} to 14 as long as deep, its least depth not more than 
3 the length of head. Grayish above, silvery below; fins pale or 
somewhat dusky. 

Two specimens, 70 and 110 mm. in total long th. The 
— with tubercles on the snout and on the rays of the anal 


Cyprinion kirmanense Nikolski, 1899, appears to be allied 
to this species, but differs at least in the larger eye, the thick and 
strongly serrated last simple dorsal ray, the form of the dorsal 
fin and the coloration. 


NEMACHILUS RHADINZUS, Sp. nov, 
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thick, smooth, the lower interrupted medianly ; six barbels; outer 
rostral barbel as long as the maxillary barbel, —— to or 
beyond the nostrils. Scales entirely wanting. Dorsal III 7, its 
origin nearer to tip of snout than to base of caudal; free edge 
of the fin convex, Anal II-III 5. Pectoral extending about + of 
the distance from its base to the base of ventral. Ventrals 
S-rayed, originating below the anterior branched rays of the 
dorsal, extending 4-4 of the distance from their base to the origin 
of anal. Caudal slightly emarginate. Caudal peduncle 2 to 27 
as long as deep, its length 5 to 54 in the length of the fish. 
Large oblong or rounded dark spots on the back and sides; dorsal 
qe caudal with some small dark spots; lower fins pale, immacu- 
nte, 

Three specimens, 165 to 260 mm. in total length. 

Perhaps allied to Nemachilus sargadensis Nikolski, 1899, 
the description of which is somewhat deficient in structural 
details, but the coloration appears to be too different to justify 
identification, 
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3. The Origin of Mankind (according to the Lamaic Mythology).— 
By Rai SARAT CHANDRA Das, Bahadur, C.LE. 


In the beginning of the present Kalpa ١ when all living beings, 
with the exception of man, had sprung up in the regions of the 
Rirab (Sumeru) mountain, situated above the residence * the four 
Dika Pala (guardians of the world called Mahdraja Kayika 2), 
two Deva-putra (angels) came down to this earth from heaven, 
on account of their merits having diminished and miraculously 5 
became transformed into a shape which was the prototype of 
humanity. One of them was .Vima* Rab-nang (refulgent sun), 
and the other was awa ^ Di-meh (stainless moon). These were 
followed by other angels whose term of residence in heaven had 
expired at the exhaustion of the merit they had acqgjred before. 
[It should be remembered that the paradise, where gods live, is a 
place of harmless enjoyments, There neither virtue nor vice is 
acquired. A god only enjoysthe fruit of his good karma. When 
the moral merit that is to his credit becomes exhausted he 
cannot recoup it by fresh acts as long as he remains in heaven. 
He then returns to this world where there are opportunities to do 
both good and bad works.] In heaven there is no 2 to ac- 
quire moral merit. Thus humanity, evolving from avenly origin 
in course of time, multiplied on earth, Th ese transformed and 
fallen divinities lived to immeasurably long age, and are snid to 
have been of a very tall stature, something like thirty-two cubits in 
height. In that early age they subsisted on contemplation's 5 
Then there was no sun nor moon, nor day nor night; they moved 
in the light that emanated from their own bodies.7 They could 
walk in space and perform all their works miraculously in the 


— — 








1 AAA great period of time; age. 2 Ey B 
a 225 5 miraculous birth. 
p | ۰ 
. % AT FS the luminosity of this angel resembled that of the sun. 


It is probable that this individual, after uirinz i it 
returned to heaven aud there became the — ring immense moral merit, 


AT XRS The light that came out of the body of this angol was 


mild and cool like that of the moon. He too, like كز‎ " 
returned to heaven and became the moon. > T n तर“ eee ey 


^ RA A ATA: INTA Sêr | Pag-sam jonzah, p. 10. 
۱۹۳۹55۵84 خر مه‎ p.10: 000 
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manner of the gods of the Diyaui-loku ! heaven. When with the 

further exhaustion of their moral merits their longevity decreased, 

there grew in their minds desire for tasting. 

Sheebu ? was the first of the human race who had tasted of the 
nectar. Those who came after him, being also grown by miracu- 
lous transformation, were called Siecebu-kyeh® and began to subsist 
on that ambrosial drink. Accordingly, their stomachs being stuffed 
with food, they began to feel the necessity of evacuations, which 
brought on uneasiness in their minds Their body being thus 
tainted by impurities, its resplendence—glorious colours — gradu- 
ally began to fade, When the luminosity of their person was 
lost, they became very unhappy. At this stage, while deploring 
the loss and downfall from a happier state they had sustained, 
they thought intently on the necessity of external light, without 
which they were no longer able to work for their existence. By 
the force of this concentrated wish of all humanity, and also on 
account of there still existing to their credit some moral merits, 
there appeared in heaven the sun. moon, constellations, and 
other numberless luminous bodies. Then there arose the division 
of time, day and night. With the appearing of light, the 
distinction of colour, the sense of beauty and ugliness, the dis- 
crimination of good from bad complexion, also pride, envy, ete., 
arose. These demerits caused the food of nectar to vanish from this 
earth. In consequence of this fresh and greater misfortune, hu- 
manity now concentrated its desire for subsisting on something that 
was next in quality tothe ambrosial food. By this combined will- 
power nature was forced to yield a condensed milky fluid which was 
rmed on the surface of the earth when the gods had taken away 
the little nectar that had remained in the ocean by churning it. This 
was ( ANG GET) the earth-cream which contained nutrition similar 


but inferior to that which was in the food of the gods. Mankind 
enjoyed this delicious article for a great length of time. Increase 
of their demerit caused a corresponding decrease in the suppl Y of 
earth-cream, in consequence of which mankind had to thin of 


~ چ‎ 
some other food to subsist upon. Vegetable shoots (3 TA ) 
— — 


now sprang forth everywhere, and furnished an inexhaustible supply 
of food. They now sought variety, and accordingly, got the wildly 


grown  (uncultivated ) 5۱ 215722۵ Wel sa'i rice, which 


Brew in the morning and matured at noon, ond became fit for 
arvesting in the evening, Such were the bles ings which people 


in the Krita yuga ) 225۳ 5) e , the age of perfection. enjoyed. 
The duration of that age was 1,728,000 years. 
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At the end of the Krita yuga, there grew in the human kind a 
tendency for eating animal food. Indulgence in this brought out 
the development of the distinction of sex Sexual attachment and 
union became necessary for the multiplication of the race.! Hence- 
forward further addition by the miraculous transformation of fallen 
angels to humanity stopped. Out of the four fundamental vices, that 
of the sexual abuse, ie., adultery, for instance, prevailed in this 
age. Modesty and shame now came into prominence in the human 
conduct, which created the necessity of residence in honses. 
People learnt the art of house-building. Birth from the womb 
became the necessary result of procreation. On account of the free- 
dom from the three principal root-vices which this age enjoyed, it 
came to be known by the name Treta yuga or Sumdan? Its dura- 
tion was 1,206,000 years. At the approach of a more degenerate 
age, humanity having erewhile not much to do for earning food, 
gradually turned idle. Lazy people, at each time, reaped more 
corn than was necessary for the day's consumption, and stored 
it up for use during the time they intended not to do any reap- 
mg work. In some houses there were provisions stored up for four 
or five days’ use; in others, food for even seven days was kept. This 
storing up of corn produced the necessity for its protection by 
husk 3 At this stage, nature refused to supply a ready harvest for 
the subsistence of idle humanity. It now became necessary for 
people to betake themselves to the labours of the field for grow- 
ing corn. When one party prepared a field for cultivation another 
party came and forestalled them in sowing corn which they had kept 
instore. When the time for harvesting came, a third party, who had 
neither tilled the soil nor sown grain, came and reaped the corn 
There grew much confusion in the division of the procuce which 
all the three parties claimed as their own. This rought in the 
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question of right and possession. Honest men endeavoured to keep 
to themselves the fruit of their toil ; idle and dishonest folks tried 
to subsist on the labours of others. This again raised the question 
of might and protection of property. It was now found that the 
age of commonwealth had passed away, and people now required 
8 king to keep peace and to make property secure They, there- 
fore, agreed to choose à king from among themselves whom they 
all should respect and obey. Accordingly, they elected Maha Sam- 
mata! as their first king, who was so named on account of his being 
selected by the common consent and also for having been respected 
by all. 'Phis was the origin of royalty. His descendants came 
to be known as the Royal race, or Gyal-ri.5 Asit was nat expected 
of the monarch to earn his own food by personal labour, his time 
being required for the public weal, it was agreed by all to give him, 
out of gratitude, in return for his good service to the public, one- 
sixth share of the produce of the field From this originated the 
»yment of revenue tothe state. It was, at about this stage of civi- 
gation, that one party removed another's property without leave or 
consent. Hence originated theft, one party stealing another's pro- 
perty and thereby living at ease at other people's cost. This was 
recognized by the king as the crime of theft, which caused worldly 
enjoinments to degenerate. As two of the fonr vices, i.e., adultery 
and theft, now prevailed in this world, this age became known by 
the name Dwapar, ie., after “two,” or in Tibetan Ni-dan.* the agre 
in which two of the root-vices prevailed. Its duration was esti- 
mated at 5,640,000 years. 

Thereafter began the present age, with the institution of farm- 
ing lords $ (in Europe, fuedal-lords), When peaceful measures failed 
to govern the مر‎ the necessity of inflicting corporeal punish- 
ment, and death-sentence for heinons crimes, arose. The fear of 
punishment now brought lying and perjury into existence. The 
four fundamental vices, viz., adultery, theft, murder, and lying. 
were now recognized as great crimes, in consequence of which this 
age was called Kali yuga, or the age of strife and feuds. Jta 
duration was 432,000 years. 


Origin of the five great races of Jambudvipa.? 


The origin of the royal race has been described above. Such 
people as being averse to work and householder's life retired to 
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solitude for contemplation and for spiritual culture, were called 
Risi.! Those who betook themselves to worldly life and resided in 
retired villages, and places remote from towns, for leading a 
pure life ( Brahma rarya), and earned their living by reciting the 
Feds, were called the i ans Those who, without —— ing 
theft, بع‎ by trading honestly in other people's articles acqui 
wealth, were called the Je-riq * (gentleman-caste). 

Those who earned their living by serving the three superior 
races, by the labours of the field, and also by doing some work of 


mischief to others, were called the ( KREST RN ( Maig-rig, ۸.۸. 


the common people. E who rare essed little sense of mo- 
desty and shame, commit eft, murder, etc., and earned their 
subsistence chiefly by doing menial service and mean works, were 
called the Sudra or Dol-wairig.5 —— 
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FEBRUARY, 1906. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, 
the 7th February, 1906, at 9-15 ۷ 


The Hox. Mr, Justice Asvrosn MUKHOPADHYAYA, M.A., D.L 
F.R.S. E., Vice-President, in the chair 


The following members were present : — 


Dr. N. Annandale, Babu Muralidhar Banerjee, Babu Amrita- 
lal Bose, Major W. J. Buchanan, 1.M.S., Babu Nobin Chand 
Baral, Babu Damodar Das Barman, Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, 
Mr. J. A. Chapman, Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Mr. J. A. Cunningham, 
Mr. J. N. Das-Gupta, Mr. Hari Nath De, Babu Mucksoodan Dass 
Mr. F, Doxey, Rev. Father E. Francotte, S.J., Babu Amulya Cha- 
ran Ghosh Vidyabhushana, Babu Hemendra Prasad Ghose, Mr 
H. G. Graves, Mr. T. H. Holland, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr, W. © 
Hossack, Mr. J. Macfarlane, Kumar Ramessur Maliah, Dr. M. M. 
Masoom, Major F. P. Maynard, IM.S., Mr W. H. Miles, Moha- 
mad Hossain Khan, Babu Panchanan Mukhopadhyaya, Hon. Mı 
J. D. Nimmo, Mr. W. Parsons, Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, 23rd 
Cavalry, F.F., Major L. Rogers, LM.S., Rai Ram Brahma Sanyal 
Bahadur, Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastri-Samkhyaratna-Vedatirtia, 
Dr. €. Schulten, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Babu 
Chandra Narain Sin gh Dr. Amrita Lal Sircar, Pandit Promatha 
Nath Tarkabhushan, Mahaniahopadhyaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalan- 
kara, Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu, Pandit Jogindra Nath Vidya- 
bhushan, Mahamah pe: aya Satis Chandra  Vidyabhnshan, 
Mr. E. H Walsh E. Watson 


Visitors :— Babu Devendra Nath Banerjee, Babu Gopal Das 
Banerjee, Babu Manindra Nath Banerjee, Babu Rakhal Das Baner- 
jee, Babu K. 0. Baral, Mr. J. W . Bell, Babu Kali Krishna 

hattacharjee, Babu Sasi Bhushan Bhattacharjee, Babu T 
Sunder Bhattacha Sri Padmanande Bheksha, Mr. J. C. Brown, 
Babu Purshottam Das Burman, Babu Kali Chandra Chakravarti, 
Babu Sivavrata Cha ndhyaya, Dr. J. N. Cook, Babu Asutosh 
Dey, Mes. F. Doxey . M. Hanifuddiqni, Mr. J. Horne, 
Mr. and Mrs, W. R. Le Quesne, Mr. and Miss Macdonell, Mr 
M. Mahfuz, Babu Bira مه مر‎ Mazumdar, Mr. and Mrs 
Babu Chara Chandra Mitra, Babu Byomakesh Mustaphi, Mr. A 
J. Oliver, Babu Radha Kishna Pall, Mr. Perkins, Rev. Fr. James 
d Babu Haradhan Ray, Babu Sashee 
Roberts, Babu Hitavrata Samakantha, 
Seal, Babu Satyendra Nath Sen, 








ajpati, Babu 








Power, 8.J., Mr. D.N. 
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Mr. P.N. Singh, Mr. K. V. Smith, Rev. Fr, J. Vauckell, S.J., 
Mra. A. W. Young 


The Secretary read a letter from His Honour Sir Andrew 
Fraser, President of the Society, expressing his great regret at 
being unable to be present at the Annual Meeting of the Society. 


According to the Rules of the Society, the Chairman ordered 
the voting papers to be distributed for the election of Officers and 
Members of. ouncil for 1906, and appointed Major L. Rogers and 
Mr. L. L. Fermor to be scrutineers. 


The Chairman announced that the Elliott Prize for Scientific ; 
Research for the year 1905 would not be awarded as none of the 
essays received in competition were of sufficient merit to justify 
the award of the Prize 


The Chairman called upon the Secretary to read the Annual 
Report. 


ANNUAL ReroRT FOR 1905. 


The Council of the Society have the honour to submit the 
followin Tor on the state of the Society's affairs during the 
ear ending 31st December, 1905 


Member List 


- There has been a steady increase in the list of Ordinary 
embers 
During the inr under review, 43 Ordinary Members were 
elected, 18 withdrew, 3 were removed from the list, 
3 under Rule 38, as defaulters; 3 under Rule 40, being more ‘A 
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The three Ordinary Members, whose loss by death during the 
year we have tor ogret, were Mr. H. W. Peal, Dr. W. T. Blanford 
(Life Member) and Raja Jay Krishna Das, Bahadur. 

Owing to the death of Dr. W. T. Blanford, Life Member and 
Honorary SM ember, the Council has recommended Lord Curzon to 
fill this vacancy. 

` The list of Special Honorary Centenary Members and Asso- 
ciate Members continued unaltered from last year, their numbers 
standing at 4 and 13 respectively. 

No Members compounded for their subscription during the 

ear, 
is By the operation of Nos. 5 and 7 of the Society's Rules, some- 
times nearly two full months elapsed between the date of applica- 
tion of a candidate and the ballot for his election. To shorten this 
iod, the Society has revised Rules 5 and 7, and at present a can- 
Jidate is ballott T for within one week after the snbmission of his 
name to the Council. 


271-1 53 Indian Mus2um. 









Tx etd - one change has occurred amongst the Trustees, namely, 
that caused by the retirement of Sir J. A. Bourdillon, K.C.5.1., 
and the Hon. . Mr. Justice Asutosh Makhopadbysya, D.L. D.L., was 
 nppo poine xl to | — the vacant place. The other Tru whe 
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Finance. 


The Accounts of the Society are shown in the Appendix 
under the usual heads. In this year's account there is an addi- 
tional statement under the head ** Bardic Chronicle MSS." State- 
ment No. 10 contains the Balance Sheet of the Society and of the 
different funds administered through ۰ 

The credit balance of the Society at the close of the year 
was Rs. 1,93,143-1-9 against Rs, 1,92,939-7-5 in the preceding 
"ear, 

4 The Budget for 1905 was estimated at the following figures :— 
Receipts Rs. 15,100, Expenditure Rs. 22,683 (ordinary Rs. 17,654, 
extraordinary Rs. 5,029), Taking into account ET 7 the ordinary 
items of receipts and expenditure for the year 1905, the actual 
results have been:—Receipts Rs. 20,689-2-11, Expenditure 
Rs. 15,521-14-1, showing a balance in favour of the Society 
on its ordinary working of Rs. 5,167-4-10. Against this balance 
there have been several extraordinary items of expenditure amount- 
ing to Rs. 6,452-12-6. The total expenditure of the year has, 
therefore, been a little more than the income. There is a Tempo- 
rary Investment of Rs. 45,100 at the close of the year, out of 
which Rs. 31,946-3-10 is in favour of the senna ee 
Rs. 9,132-9-10 due to the Society from the Oriental Publication 
Fund, Members, etc.), Rs. 3,274-9-9 Oriental Publication Fund 
(after a loan of Rs 2,000 from the Society's fund to pay off 
bills), Rs. 3,120-2-5 Sanskrit MSS. Fund (less Rs 1,000 advanced 
to the Joint Philological Secretary for the purchase of Sanskrit 
MSS.), Rs, 4,459 Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund (less Rs. 3,000 
advanced to the Officerin charge of the Arabic and Persian Search 
for the purchase of Arabie and Persian MSS.), and Rs 2,400 
Bardic Chronicle MSS. Fund. In addition to this, a sum of 
Hs. 1,200 has been added to the Reserve Fund from entrance fees 









of 

* Books." This was expected, an extra grant of 
been sanctioned. The estimate for * Binding " has been excee 
by Rs. 207-10. This is due to binding n large number of book 
cian. — grant of Rs. 1, 
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of Rs. 7,300, but all the bills for the publications of the past 
year have not yet been paid, 

There was only one extraordinary item of expenditure during 
1905 under the head * Furniture” not provided for iu the Budget. 
Hs, 183-8 was paid for a book-case for the Society's library, and 
Ks. 136-3-6 was spent for new shelves and chairs. 

The expenditure on the Royal Society's Catalogue (including 
subscription sent to the Central Bureau) has been Rs 1,597-15, 
while the receipts under this head from subscription received on 
behalf of the Central Bureau (including the grant of Rs 1,000 
from the Government of India) Hs. 1481-5. A sum of Rs. 854-5 
has been remitted to the Central Bureau, nnd Rs. 236 is still due 
to them. 

Three Extraordinary items of expenditure were budgetted for. 
Out of the sum of Rs. 1,000 for the Library Catalogue, only 
Rs. 177 has been spent on account of printing charges. Rs, 2,809 
was budgetted for picture-frames but Rs. 3,313-2-6 has been 
spent, the excess being due for backing the pictures with oil-cloth 
and other expenses incurred Ks. 1,265 were spent on the building, 
while a sum of Rs. 1,220 was budgetted for. Rs, 1,220 were paid 
for white-washing nnd colour-washing part of the Society's premis- 
es, and Hs, 45 for repairing the roof, 

The Budget estimate of Receipts and Disbursements for 1906 
has been fixed as follows :— Receipts Hs. 18,700, Ex pe 
Rs. 18,683. The items "Salaries," “ Commission,” ~“ Pension," 
e hee a al Taxes,” ** Postage," and ** Contin quom " have all been 
increas 5 Salaries" have been increased by Rs. 200, owing to 
certain increments sanctioned to the office staff. * Commission," 
' Pension," and “ Postage" are based upon the actuals of the lust 

ear. ‘There is a heavy increase of Rs, 581 on account of Municipal 

nx owing to a ns assessment. “Contingencies” has been 
increased by Rs. 150. his is due to providing the menial servants 
with new clothing for the cold weather, 

Ten مر‎ A items of ex बक have been budgetted 
for during the year 1906, namely, Rs. 1,000 for the new Library 
Catalogue, Rs. 330 for book racks for storing periodicals, Hs. 100 
for illuminating the Society's building on the night of the illumina- 
tion during the visit of T.R H. The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Rs, 1,000 * new books, Rs. 500 for binding, Rs, 2,300 for printing 
the Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs published during 1905, 
Rs. 1,800 for printing the Persian translation of AMlorier's Haji 
Baba, Rs. 500 the cost of a complete lantern for the Society's Meet- 
ing, Rs. 155 for renewing the lights and fans E the room let to the 
Automobile Association of Bengal, and Rs. 288 for picture rods. 
Besides these provisions, there will be a heavy expen ditare on ñc- 
count of —— epairs and certain structural improvements in the 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1906. 
Receipts. 


1905. 1905. 1906. 
Estimate. Actunls, Estimate. 


Subscriptions وود‎ ... 7,800 8,503 8,000 
Sale of Publications AS 600 1,322 800 
Interest on Investments ... $6,000 6,892 6,200 
Rent of Room ... M: 600 550 600 
Government Allowances ... 3,000 3000 3,000 
Miscellaneous sae ve 100 422 100 











Total .. 18,100 20,689 18,700 
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Extraordinary Expenditure. 


1905. 1905. 1906. 
Estimate. Actuals. Estimate. 








Ks. Ks. Rs. 
Library... -— e. 1,000 177 1,000 
Furniture E २५ 9 31: 330 
Illumination ‘ii aoa — 9 100 
Books ... kun m = . 1,000 
Binding as VA ۳ — 500 
“Journal and Proceedings" aud 
“ Memoirs *' dde 245 eT 1,375 2,300 
Printing Haji Baba sop * .. 1500 
Lantern Res + 544 m 500 
Renewal of wiring for Electric 
Lights and Fans for Automo- 
bile Association of Bengal — sk 155 
Picture Rods — des sah 5 258 
Picture Frames am - 2 S00 SSIS X... 
Building ‘ae ov 1.220 1,2625 
Total ess 5,029 6.452 7,973 











Agencies, 


The number of the copies of the Journal and Proceedings and 
of the Bibliotheca Indica sent to Mr. Bernard Quaritch, the 
Society's London Agent, during the year 1905, for sale, were 
respectively 549 and 639, valued at £75 and Rs, 531-12, of which 
£49-9 and Rs. 105-14 worth have been sold for us. 

Nine invoices of books purchased and of publications of 
various Societies sent in exchange were received during the year, 
the value of the books purchased amounting to £102-12-4. 

The number of copies of the Journal and Proceedings and of 
the Bibliotheca Indica sent to Mr. Otto Harrassowitz, the Society's 
Continental Agent, during 1905, for sale, were 417 and 516, valued 
nt £43-16 and Rs. 256-10. The sale proceeds have been £19-13 
nnd Rs. 306-6, respectively. 


Library. 


` The total number of volumes or parts of volumes added to the 
Library during the year was 2,559, of which 653 were purchased 
and 1,906 presented or received in exchange for the Society's pub- 
lications. - 

The new 
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= periodicals in the Society which required it. For this purpose 
nearly two-thirds of the Library has been examined, and 22 book 
racks have been purchased for the accommodation of the periodicals, 
Owing to increase inthe numberof Sanskrit MSS., it has been 
found necessary to separate the Sanskrit MSS. from those in 
Arabic and Persian, and the west room has been set apart to 
accommodate the former. 

At the suggestion of Sir Charles Lyall, the Hebrew MS. con- 
taining the translation of an early Italian work on the Koran in 
the Society's Library was presented to the British Museum, 

In modification of the order regarding the proposed rejection 
of certain books from the Society's Library, the General Meeting 
resolved that the Library Committee be empowered to settle the 
prices of books with authority to offer Government publications 
to Government. Only two such publications have been accepted (by 
the Imperial Library), and other public bodies have written to say 
that the books offered for sale were not required by them. The 
books wil now be stamped with a special stamp and put up to 
publie auction. 

The question of the procedure to be followed in lending out 
MSS., both in India and Európa, was referred to a Sub-Committee, 
which drew up the new rules published in the Proceedings for 
December 1905. 

In continuation of the Council order, the Imperial Library 
has been allowed to borrow books and MSS. from the Society for the 
use of its readers, until 31st Angust 1906, subject to the new rules 
for lending ont MSS. During the panoa from September 1904 to 
Ang ust 1905, forty-nine books and MSS. have been thus borrowed. 

Babu Mahendis Nath Mukerjee resigned his appointment as 
the Pandit for the Oriental Library in October, and Babu Kunja 
Behari N سوه‎ was appointed to fill the vacant post. 

The Library was in charge of Mr. J. H. Elliott, the Assistant 
Secretary and Librarian of the Society. 


International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, 


During the year the volumes on Chemistry, Meteorology, 
Botany and Zoology of the second annual issue, and volumes on 
Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, Astronomy, oa end 
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the Regional Bureau for India and Ceylon. Dr W. T. Blanford * 
and Lt.-Col. D. Prain, upon the invitation of the Council, 
agreed to perform this duty. The death of Dr. Blanford, shortly 
before the date fixed fort bs Convention, left no time to appoint n 
delegate in his place, and, accordingly, Lt.-Col. D. Prain attended 
the Convention alone and voted with the majority in favour of the 
continuation of the publication of the International Catalogue to n 
further period of five years. 

The Government of India was pleased to sanction a grant of 
Rs. 1,000 for the expenses of the Regional Bureau.” During the 
pe 756 Index slips were made, and after having been checked 
iy the experts, were sent to the Central Bureau, London. 


Elliott Prize for Scientific Research. 


On the recommendation of the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, a second medal was awarded to Babu Surendra Nath 
Maitra for his essay submitted in competition for the Elliott Prize 
for Scientific Research for 1904 under rule G ; and Babn Sarasilal 
Sarkar was paid Rs, 150, being part of the award for his essays 
submitted in competition for the Elliott gold medal during the 
years 1897 and 1901. 


Barclay Memorial Medal. 


In connection with the Barclay Memorial Medal, the Council 
awarded the medal for 1905 to Lieut-Col. D. D. Cunningham, 
F.R.S., in recognition of his biological researches. 


Society's Premises and Property. 


The proposed thorough repairs and structural ام‎ y rovements 
in the Society's buildings have not yet been completed, although 
Messrs. Mackintosh, Burn & Co. have substituted steel joists 
for all the wooden beams except in two rooms on the ground floor. 
Mr. E. Thornton has promised a complete scheme for the restora- 
tion of the building, and the work will be taken in hand during the 
present year. 

All the pictures of the Society have been temporarily hung, 
nnd after the repairs to the Society's eese: are completed. they 
will be suspended on picture-rods, to be fittec z by Messrs. Leslie 
& Co, at a cost of Rs. 288 sanctioned by Counci 


Exchange of Publications. 


During 1905, the Council accepted seven applications for ex- 
change of publications, viz: (1) from the Victoria University of 
Manchester, the Society’s Journal and Proceedings and the 
Memoirs being exchanged for their publications; (2) from the 
Cambridge Antiquarian OE , the Society's Journal and Pro- 

ceedings and the Memoirs being exchanged for the publica- 








tions of that Society; (3) from the Bureau of Government 
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Laboratories, Manila, the Society’s Journal and Proceedings and 
the scientific portion of the Memoirs for the publications of 
their Laboratory ; (4) from Dr. F. Fedde, editor of the Botanis- 
cher Jahresbericht, the Society's Journal and Proceedings and 
the Memoirs containing biological articles only for his “ Lit- 
teratur der Morphologie and 5 — der Phanerognmen" ; (5) 
from the Colombo Museum, the Society's natural history publica- 
tions being exchanged for their **Spolia Zeylanien"; (6) from 
the University of Michigan, the Society's Journal and Proceed- 
ings and the scientific portion of the Memorrs for the Report 
of the Michi po Academy of Science; (7) from the Ethnological 
— of the Philippine Islands, Manila, the Society’s Journal 
and Proceedings and the anthropological and scientific portion of 
the Memoirs being exchanged for the publications of that Survey. 

The exchange of publications with the Royal Statistical So. 
ciety of London has been stopped. 

The revision of the Society's list of Exchanges and the distri- 
bution of the Memorre to Societies, etc., nre under considera- 
tion. The following ventlemen have been appointed to report on 


them :— 
J. Macforlane, Esq 
T. H. Holland, Esq. 
Dr. E. 1), Ross. 
Dr. N. Annandale. 


Publications, 

The question of extending and improving the Society's publi- 
cations has occupied the attention of a special Sub-Committee, and, 
after * deliberation, the Council accepted their recommendations, 
namely :— 

1. Publication of a quarto series styled Memoirs. ۴ 

: 2. Publication of a new series (Bvo.) containing the Journal 
and Proceedings combined. : 

3. Paper and type selected for the purpose to be used. 55 

4. Insertion of advertisements relating to books and instru- 
ments. ie gb i cT ARE 
5. Appointment of Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co. to secure 
advertisements. hi — DT. hi d ; 6 E 

6. Publication of such resolutions of Council as the Council | 

sertions of advertisements aro not yet — 


7 3 -i 
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The Numismatic Supplement Nos. 4 & 5 have been published 
in the Journal Part I, Bree No. of 1904, and Journal and 
Proceedings, N.S., Vol. I, No. 4 of 1905, under the editorship of 
Mr, Nelson Wright. 

There were also published the Indexes to Journal Parts II and 
III for 1904 and a Persian trauslation of Morier's Adventures of 
Haji Baba of Ispahan by Haji Shaikh Abmed-i-Kirmani, edited 
with very valuable notes bearing on idiomatic peculiarities of 
modern Persian by Major D. C. Phillott. 

Owing to the increased number of members, it was found 
necessary to print 700 copies of each issue of the Journal and 
Proceedings and Memoirs, instead of 650. 

To facilitate the publishing of papers, and to avoid the delay 
often caused by reference to ned that body has appointed a 
Standing Publication Committee composed of the Editors of the 
Journal and Proceedings, giving them power to sanction the 
the printing of papers within the amount of the sanctioned grant, 
but not to reject any paper. 

In order to secure a uniform and suitable system of 
transliteration for all the publications of the Society, the Council 
has invited Lieut.-Col. Phillott and Dr. Ross to draw up a revised 
scheme for the transliteration of Persian, Urdu and Arabic 
Alphabets. For the Devanagari alphabet and for all the alphabets 
relating to it, the system in force seemed to call for no alteration. 

It is proposed to publish in the Society's Memoirs a series 
of photographic facsimiles of autographs and signatures of famous 
Enstern aut bos and monarchs at a cost of Rs. 250. 

v The Proceedings were edited by the General Secretary, Mr. 
J. Macfarlane. "The Philological section of the Journal was edited 
by Dr. E. D. Ross, the Philological Secretary. The coin cabinet 
wasin chargeof Mr. H. N. Wright, the Numismatic Secretary, who 
nlso reported on all treasure trove coins sent to the Society. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri was in charge of the 
Bibliotheca Indica and the work of collecting Sanskrit MSS. The 
Natural History section of the Jonrnal was edited by Major 
L. Rogers, LM.S., and the Anthropological section by Dr. 
Aunandale, with the exception of two months when ۰ H. E. 
Stapleton officiated for him. 


Philology, etc. 


There were several papers of historical importance published 
in the Journal. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasid Shastri gave a brief History 
of Nyüyasüstra from Japanese Sources, the logical system of Aksa- 
pada which, though completely lost to India, is still studied and 
commented upon in China, Japan, Corea, and Mongolia, In 
Japan, says the e writer, it has a rival in the European system, 
but this rivalry has only strengthened the position of that ancient 






school of logic. — s : 

` Mahümahop&dhyaya Professor Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
` M.A., gives the story of the life of Sarvajüan-mitra, a Tantrika 
c" ५ i. 


"e 
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Buddhist author of Késmira, in the eighth century A.D. The 
same scholar described Lapkavatara Sūtra, an ancient Buddhist 
Sanskrit work, which gives an account of an imaginary visit paid 
by Buddha to Ravana, the king of Lanké, and contains a copious 
explanation of the Buddhistic metaphysical doctrines. In another 
number he gave an account of Anuruddha Thera, alearned Pali 
author of Southern India, in the twelfth century A.D. 

Babu Ganga Mohan Laskar, M.A., n research scholar, de- 
ciphered four new Copper-plate charters of the Somavamsi kings of 
Kosala and Kataka, sent sometime ago fromthe Patna State in 
the Central Provinces to the Society. They form an addition to 
the six charters of these kings edited by Mr. Fleet in the Epigra- 
phia Indica (Vol. III, pp. 323-359). Of these new land-grant 
charters, one belongs to Maha-Bhavagupta ۲. and the rest to 
Maha-Sivagupta. ‘The language and characters of both the old 
and new charters are the same, 

The identity of Halàyudha, the author of Brahmanasarbasva 
and Prime Minister of Lakshmana Sena, son of Ballála Sena 
of Bengal, was discussed by Pundit Yoresa Chandra Sastree, who 
came to the conclusion that he was not the same e as 
Haláyudhba of the Chatta family wh» was honoured by Ballàla 
Sena, or Halàyudha, the ancestor of the Tagore family of Calcutta. 
Babu Monmolhlan Chakravarti, M.A., described and edited the 
poem Pavana-ditam, or Wind-Messenger, by Dhoyika, a court-poet 
of Laksmanasena of Bengal. Theappendix on the Sena Kings of 
Bengal, which forms part of this paper, is a brief but useful con- 
tribution to the history of this Dynasty, 1 

Mr. W. N. Edwards described some interesting archeological 
remains in Bishnath in the way of fortifications, temples, ete. There 
are, he tells us, several inscri ptions there which have not yet been 
described. Babu Nagendra Nath Gupta wrote on the well-known 
Maithil poet Vidyapati Thakur, and Mr. Justice Barada Charan 
Mitra contributed a note on Candesvara Thakkura, the wuthor of 
a recognized work on the Mitaksnra system of Hindu Law. 

Only three contributions were mada to Mohammedan history 
during the period uncer review. Mr. William Irvine continued 
his most valuable monograph on the Later Mughals (1707-1803) 
and treated the subject with that thoroughness which characterises 
all his contributions to the history of the Mahomedan period. 
Major W. Haig, LA., wrote some notes on the Bahmani Dynasty ; 
and Mr, 11. Beveridge briefly told of some interesting facts relat- 
ing to the Emperor Babar which are not mentioned in Erskine 
and Abul Fazl. 

Of papers of Linguistic interest there was one containing a 
collection of 100 Kolarian riddles current among the Mundaris in 
Chota Nagpur by the Rey. Paul Wagner, and another on the 











Similarity of the Tibetan to the Kashgar-Brahmi Alphabet by the 
fav A. H. Francke, which was published iu Vol, L, No. 3 of the 
फ्राठा TA, " e LI | | ۱ 

No less than half a dozen valua ble epum : 5 on Tibetan subjects 
were contributed by Rai Sarat Chaser: as, Bahadur, C.I.E. 
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All of these papers were at once important and interesting, and 
bore testimony to the knowledge and industry of the writer. 
The AE were the more important ones: —(1) The Hierarchy 
of the Dalai Lama (1406-1745) ; (2) The Monasteries of Tibet ; and 
(3) Tibet under the Tartar Emperors of China in the 13th Century 
A.D. Mshümahopüdhyaya Professor Satis Chandra Vidyübhfüsann, 
M.A., also wrote a useful paper on certain Tibetan Scrolls 
and Images lately brought from Gyantse during the recent British 
Expedition to Tibet, in Vol. I, No. I, of the Memoirs. A very 
important paper on Arabie Alchemy was published by Messrs. 
Stapleton and Azoo, which, though properly belonging to our 
scientific publication, has considerable philological importance. 


Natural History, etc, 


The activity of the Natural History Section of the Society has 
been well maintained during the past year, during which a number 
of important papers have been published, extending over a wide 
range of subjects. Among the Zoological contributions are four 
papers on Indian snakes nA lizards by Dr. Annandale, describing 
the additions made to the collection of the Indian Museum for some 
years past, and includiug some new species, and on the lizards of the 
Andaman Islands. The same author also contributes some other 
papers including Studies of the Fauna of Indian tanks, about 
which very little is yet known, while the earwigs of the Indian 
Museum have been named by Mr. Burr. Botany is well repre- 
sented by further work on the Flora of the Malayan Peninsula by 
Sir George King and Mr. Gamble, and by a paper on the yams bv 
Colonel P rain and Mr. Burkill "Two papers on the chemi-try of 
certain insects and plants have beeu contributed by Mr. Hill. while 
a notable one entitled “Sal Ammoniac*—a study in Primitive 
Chemistry," by Mr. Stapleton, has appeared as a Memorr ; as has also 
one on the Chemistry of the Arabs by Messrs. Stapleton and Azoo. 
Among the Geological papers may be mentioned a valuable one on 
the ehemical anal fe of a clay found in Bundelkand by Mr Silber- 
rad, while at the December meeting a most interesting and instruc- 
tive lectare was delivered by Mr. Holland on the Kangra Valley 
earthquake, illustrated by a series of lantern slides. The great 
success of this meeting in attracting an unusually large attendance 
will encourage the Council to continue its recent efforts to make the 
meetings more interesting than they have been for some time past, 
by having purely technical papers taken as read, and, as far as 
possible, providing some subject of general interest for considera- 
tion of each meeting. 


Anthropology, ete, 
During the past year several short communications and one 


rather lengthy one (in continuation of a former paper! have been 
published in t he Journaland Proceedings, while three anthropological 





® Also noticed under the heading Anthropology. 
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Memoirs have appeared and others are in the press. Of the 
published Memoirs one is of great general interest, illustrating the 
close relations between animism and the beginnings of physical 
science in the East, while the others are important contributions to 
local folklore and ethnology. It cannot be said, however, that the 
progress of the study of anthropology has been altogether satis- 
factory as regards the Society. Abundant material is received for 
publication ; but no discussion 15 aroused at the meetings, and there 
seems to be a tendency to treat the different branches into which 
the study of man may be divided as devoid of scientific dignity, to 
ignore all that has previously been written on the subjects treated, 
and to forget external relationships. Y branch of biology— 
anthropology as much as any other— may be legitimately treated 
in one of three ways:—(1) the investigator may content himself 
with compiling and abstracting in a detailed manner all that has 
already been published on any one subject; (2) he may record 
facts previously unknown or ignored ; or (3) he may aspire to the 
more ambitious task of treating his theme in a comparative manner, 
from the standpoint of a wide and deep study of allied and conflict- 
ing phenomena, In India the compiler (acknowledged as such) 
nnd the recorder can add very largely to the sum of human know- 
ledge, but if they mingle things new and old indiscriminately, they 
run the risk of having their work ignored by serious students of 
anthropology. The Anthropological Secretary must appeal to con- 
tributors not to cast on him the sole burden of discovering, in every 
ease, whether a communication contains sufficient. original matter, 
or forms a sufficiently * thorough" account, to merit publication. 
The balk of anthropological literature is already so great, and 
increases so rapidly, that unnecessary repetition of details can 
only complicate the student's task. If ant دلج‎ is à science, 
it merits some preliminary study. 
A scheme is in hand for the publication in the Memoirs 

of figures and descriptions of interesting Asiatic implemen 3 
weapons, and the like; but as nothing has yet been produced 
details must be postponed until next year. 


Coins, 


. Thirteen gold, one hundred and forty-six silver and one So per 
coins have been presented to the Society during the year 1905. 
The coins are of the following periods :— 


Medieval India .. Sassanian types M T Loi 
Gadhaiya coins ZR Fran LS 
Independent Bengal ... Shamshuddin Iliyas @ ° — 8 
Husen Shah AR و ود‎ 
Mughal ee Akbar # 2, M1, ZE 1 we ۵ 
Jahüngi AR — Va 
Shahjahin » — * 
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Brought forward s. M9 


Mughal—contd, Aurangzeb JH «s 1 
Farrukhsir " sns 4| 
Muhammad Shah 5 sii 
Ahmad Shah * >>... A 
Alamgir 11. " e 25 
Shah Alam IT. " «s» - BO 
Assam eee Een Rudra Singh = ax 2 
i Shiva Singh and Pramatheswari 
Begam 26 
Shiva Singh and Phuleswari 
P Begam — 


Pramatha Singh 
Rajeswara Singh 
Lakshmi Singh 
Gauri Nath Singh 


+ 

= 
4 D | | * * a 4 
9 B ۳ 0 * a 


French Compagnie des Indes ۳ ۹ * 
South India e. Vijayanagar NV 
European T 4 Venetian ducats 


فم 
corm‏ :2 0 حر ا 12 = 


Ottoman Sultans 


bs Ons Žž.. "* ee 


Of these twelve (mine gold and three silver) were presented 
B ' the Bombay Government, and one (a copper coin) by the 
Jnited Provinces Government. 

During the year the Honorary Numismatist examined and 
reported on 8,548 coins forwarded as treasure trove from various 
districts in Bengal, Assam, the Central Provinces, and the Punjab. 

One find alone contained 4,500 copper coins, but of these only 
218 were recommended for acquisition, 

By order of the Government of India, the name of the Numis- 

(psi Collection attached to the Public Library at Shillong was 
dded to the list of institutions among which coins are distributed 
under the Indian Treasure Trove Act. 


Bibliotheca Indica, 


The publication of the Bibliotheca Indica series was supervised 
by the Joint Philological Secretary. The rogala income of the 
Oriental Publication Fund can bear the cost of publishing twenty- 
four fasciculi, In 1903, however, thirty-six fasciculi were issued, 
and in 1904 ved -two, whereby the accumulated balance became 
exhausted. In September 1905, it was found that the number of 
fasciculi due to appear would cost much more than the regular 
income of the fund, and it was necessary to prevent the publica- 
tion of more than one fasciculus of each work in hand. In spite 
of this limitation, thirty-four fasciculi have been published in the 





7 ۲۲۰ 7 goar under review, and special measures had to be taken to meet 
eur . „the cost of their publication. . | 
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These thirty-four fasciculi were issued at a cost of Rs, 13,231, 
the average cost per fasciculus being Rs, 389, 

By a resolution of the Council, dated 30th September 189s, 
the annual statement of Bibliotheca Indica publications is limited 
to those works which were either commenced or which came to n 
close during the year. 

Among the works taken in hand during the course of the 
year may be mentioned Saddoargzana-Samuecaya, by Haribhadra, 
a great Jain writer who died in A.D. 479. He wrote a short work 
on the six Systems of Indian Philosophy, namely, Bauddha, 
Naiyàyika, Jaina, Samkhya, Vaisesika and Mimümsaka. Those 
who consider Nvüya and Vuaisesika to be one and the same 
system add Cirvaka to the list. The text was published some time 
ago in Italy, The present edition is accompanied by a commen- 
tery entitled Tarkarahasya, by Guparatna, who flourished in the 
fourteenth century. The Commentary though modern gives copi- 
ous information about the schools, their works, their authors and 
their teachers. It furnishes ampler materials for a history of 
Hindu emp m than any other single book. The editor is Dr. 
Luigi Suali of Bologna, a distinguished pupil of Professor Hermann 
Jacobi. 

The other work taken in hand is the Lower Ladakhi Version 
of the Kesar Saga by the Kev. A. H. Francke, Moravian mission- 
ary. The version was dictated slowly to him by an inhabitant of 
Kholotse who was brought up in Lardo near Tagmacig, and is 
likely to clear up many obseure points in the Kesar epic. 

Of the works that eame to an end the most important is an 
English translation of the Markandeya Purina by the Hon'ble 
Mr. Justice F. E. Pargiter. The work was undertaken 20 years 
ago, and after many interruptions has now come to an end. "The 
conclusion of the editor is that the work was written at two differ- 
ent periods, one some centuries B.C., the other some centuries A D. 
The scene is laid in Central Jadia amid the wilds of the 
Vindhyas. 

Another is the Kala Viveka by Jimüta Vahana, under the 
editorship of Pandita Pramatha Natha Tarkabhüsana, Professor 
of Smrti in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. In the preface, the 
editor determines the long unsettled point of the author's era, 
which he believes to have been A.D. 11 91. 

The Tattvárthadhigamasütra, by Umüsvati Vácaka, was com- 
posed at Pataliputra early in the second century A.D. 16 is ۰ 
curious work giving the cosmogon Y configuration of the earth and 
heavens and so on, of the Jains of his day. It was edited by Vakil 
Keshablal Premchand of Ahmedabad, under the supervision of 
Professor Hermann Jacobi. 

Suddhi Kaumudi by Govindananda Kavi pcr — 
the Se of a young fo! pandit of 139810805, n — — Kamala 


4 








Krana Smrtibhüsnnn, has come to an end, ۵۸ 
the whole series of Govindünnnda's work. FN e A on the bene 
between A.D, 1478 and 1535. It was ed 
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preceded the code of Raghunandana, the standard work of the 
Bengal school, by at least half a century. 

Professor Dr. W. Caland of Utrecht, Holland, has been obliged 
to put & stop to his edition of the Srauta Sütra of Baudháyann, 
after the ninth Pra&na, for want of MS. materials. 

The Society's stock has been arranged by the Assistant 
Secretary, and the Cashier is engaged in counting the books and 
writing up the stock-book. 

On an application from Prof. Louis de la Vallée Poussin, 
his name was placed on the list of individuals in Europe receiving 
the Bibliotheca Indica gratia. 

The Council sanctioned the publication in the Bibliotheca 
Indica of an Index of Place names to the second volume of Col. 
Jarrett's translation of the Ain-i-Akbari, compiled by Mr. W. 
Irvine. 

Owing to financial difficulties (see Appendix-Accounts) of the 
Oriental Publication Fund the Council sanctioned Rs. 2.000 from 
the fund of the Society as an advance to pay off the bills passed 
for payment and for work already done, 


Search for Sanskrit MSS. 


This department published the ““ Catalogue of Palm leaf and 
selected paper MSS inthe Durbar Library, Nepal," by Mahamaho- 
pace n —— rasad Shastri. It gives descriptions of 457 rare 
and valuable MSS., some of them written in characters of the 7th 
and 8th centuries. It brings many tantric works to light, and its 
post-colophon statements have enabled Professor C. Bendall to 
compile a chronological list of Nepal kings, fuller and more 
accurate than those hitherto published by him. This Catalogue 
has been published as an extra number of the ** Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS.’ 

The third volume, in course of publication, will contain notices 
of 366 MSS. mostl Y seen in Benares. | 

The year has been very fruitful in the collection of MSS., no 
less than 1,360 having been acquired. Of these about 1,100 are 
Jain MSS. This, with about SUN Jain MSS., already collected 
with great industry from varions quarters, raises the Government 
Jain collection to 2,000. The Jaina works are in Sanskrit, Jaina 
Prakrit, Madwari, Guzerati, Hindi and other languages, and con- 
tain works of all classes—stotras, biog rraphies of saints, Angas, com- 
mentaries, and so on. The oe bx bringe sto light two facts—that 
the Jainas had tantras, and that they had smrtis of their own and 
were not dependent on brahmanical smptis — supposed. 

At the request of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 
penga; ten bonnd copies of the Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Extra No. 






of 1905, containing n Catalogue of Palm-leaf and selected pa 
MS e Durbar Library, Nepal, was presented to the 
T nl Durbar, in return for their conrtesy Professor Bendall 
ind Mahé m op yin a Haraprasad Shastri, when on their visit 
}, for the purpose of compiling this work. 
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In response to an npplieation made by the Society, the 
Government of India sanctioned a special grant of Rs. 5,000 for 
the purchase, on behalf of Government, of à valuable collection of 


Jain MSS. 
Search for Arabic and Persian MSS, 


During the yenr, the search has been conducted by Dr. Ross 
with great success, and a considerable number of important MSS. 
acquired, The public have become acquainted with the existence 
of this search, and offers of valuable MSS, are being received 
from all parts of India. To meet these or »portunities of acquiring 2 
really good MSS., the Council has applied to the Government of 
India for an extra grant of Rs. 5,000, The following first Annual 
Report for the official year 1904-1905, was submitted to Govern- 


ment by Dr. Ross :— 


Report on the Search for Arabic and Persian MSS, for the 
Official year 1904-1905, 


The work has been of two kinds: (1) Research in existing 
libraries: (2) Purchase of MSS. offered for sale. In this latter 
task I had in view the principle of purchasing only rare works and 
MSS. of ancient date. I have been fortunate enough to find some 
really good MSS. of early authors, copies of which are not to be 
found in any of the European libraries, and these have been bought 
for the Society. 1 shall notice some of them in the course of my 
report. The field is still ton great extent unexplored, and we can 
only gradually discover the obscure corners in which these oriental ~ 
treasures lie hidden and nncared for, Up till now the search for 
MSS. has been confined to the town of Lucknow, which was the 
centre of Muhammadan learning and literature in India after the 
decline of the Moghul Power. ۱ 

Lucknow abounds in libraries. Some of them are really first- 
class ones, and others, though small by comparison, contain very 
valuable books. I give bel ow a short acconnt of the libraries 
visited during the year. ۱ ۱ 7 


क 













L Maulavi Nasir Hosain’s Library. | 
a learned Mujtahed of the Shi'ah 
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i» unfortunately no proper catalogue of this library. "This 
valuable collection of MER includes 20 works on the rinciples of 
Shi'ah religion known as the Usul. Thefour books on ndis, which 
are considered to be the great authorities of the Shi'ahs, and upon 
which the Shi'ah doctrine entirely depends, have, in fact, been ab- 
ridged from 400 books on Hadis, each of which is called Asl. Thus 
the sources of the four books : (a) Kafi; (6) Man la Yahdurulhn-al- 
Faqih ; (c) Tahdib-ul-Ahkam, and (d) Istibsar, are 400 books. And 
of these 400 books about 92 sul, 20 are in this library, 12 
are in the library of the late Syed Taqi in Lucknow, and 60 are in 
the library of the late Maulavi Gulshan Ali nt Jonepore, 

There is a book here named Kitab-ul-Monammag, by Abu 
Jafar Muhammad bin Habib} Hashimi Ba hdadi, died A.H. 245. 
It is a history of the tribe of Quraish. This unique copy belongs 
to the 13th century. 


11. Library of the late Maulavé Abdul Hae. 


This library was founded by the late Maulavi Abdul Hakim. 
father of Maulavi Abdul Hai. lt is now in the possession of Mufti 
Muhammad Yusuff, the son-in-law of the late Maulawi Abdul Hai. 
There is a manuscript catalogue in this library in which the books 
are arranged and classified according to the different subjects they 
treat of. The number of pamphlets on different subjects that are 
to be found here is very remarkable. Thad a copy of this catalogue 
made for purposes of reference. This library contains some 4.000 
volumes of ancient and modern authors. 


1/1. Library of Maulaci Abdur Thea uf. 


The real founder of the library is the late Maulavi Abdur- 
Razzaq, but it is now in tbe possession of his randa Maulavi 
Abdur Ra'uf. The books are better arranged here than in the 
other two libraries. There is a manuscript catalogue in which 
books are arranged according to the different subjects they treat 
of, 

7 This library contains about a thousand manuscripts, but a few 
of them only are the production of old authors, and even those are 
very commonly known and cannot claim to have any rarity. 

In this library, however, the works of modern authors, £e., those 
authors who flourished after the Sth century Hejira are more nu- 
merous than in the other libraries. 

The following are the more interesting small libraries of 


* |. Library of Nawab Mehdi Hasan. 
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science. Below I give a list of some of these books with very short 
descriptions of each :— 

1. Qurb.ul-I«nad ; a book on Imamite Tradition. 

Anthor— Abdullah bin Ja'far bin al Hosnin bin Malik bin 
Jami'-al-Himyari. He was the disciple of Imam Abu Mahammad- 
i-t Askari. and died in A.H 290. Neither the book nor its author is 
mentioned by either Brockelmannor Ahlwardt. Dated A.H. 1068, 
2. Jami'-ul Iskandarani, a collection of the works of Galen 
made by the Alexandrians, and translated by Hunnin bin Ishaq ; for 
particulars and full information consult [bn Oseiba, vol. L, pp. 
90.92. These interesting pamphlets by Galen deal with different 
branches of medical science, and in no European library is the 
complete collection to be found. 

3. Sharh Kashf-ul-Asrar; à commentary by Najmud-Din al 
Katibi, died A.H. 675, on Kashf-ul-Asrar of Muhammad bin Khunji. 
Only two copies of the text Kashf-ul-Asrar are known—one in the 
Escurial Library, and the other in Cairo; but no yi y of the com- 
mentary is mentioned by either Brockelmann or lwardt. The 
manuscript bears two seals of the last two kings of Oudh and 
several other important personages. 

4. Kifayat-ul-Asar; a Shiab work in praise of the twelve 
Imams. Dr. Ahlwardt (Berlin catalogue, vol. ix., No. 9675) men- 
tions Ibn-i- Tawus as the author of the book. But the genuine author 
of the book appears to be 'Ali bin Muhammad bin 'Alial-Qummi. 

5. Tafar Zubdat-al Bayan; a commentary on the Quran by 


5. 1 
Abmad bin Muhammad Ardabili, died A.H. 993. (Not mentioned 


by Brockelmann or AhlIwardt.) 2 
6. Kitab-al-Arba'in ; a collection of 40 Imamite Traditions by 


Shekih-ush-Shahid Muhammad bin Makki. 

7. Shawari —— ; a book on the knowledge of God and 
his attributes, by Hosain bin Abdus Samadnl-Harisi, died A.H.904., 
(Not mentioned by Brockelmann or Ahlwardt.) 

8, Kitab-al-Qaza-wal-Qadr; a book on God's Decree and 
Destiny, by Sudruddin Shirazi. (The work is not mentioned by 
Brockelmann. ) 

9. Rauzat-ul-'Ulamna ; a book on theology, by Abu "Ali Hosain 
bin Yahya Zandubasti. (There is no mention of this work in 
Brockelmann ) 

The following three manuscripts are the most important of 
all collected in point of age, as the dates mentioned ngainst them 


will show :— 


Date A.H. 
1. As-Sihah of al Jawhari * e. (Circa) 450 
2. Sharh-i-Kashful Asrar عو‎ z.. "-- oe 740 | 
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similar to the work of Chand Bardai already published by the 
Society, and as a preliminary to make a inspection of libraries of 
Rajputana and Gujrat believed to contain such works. For this 
urpose the Government has sanctioned a grant of Ks. 2,400 to the 
ociety for expenditure during the year. The work will begin as 
soon as a suitable pundit can be found. 





i 


The Report having been read and some copies having been dis- 
tributed, the Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Vice- 
President, addressed the meeting. 


Annual Address, 1905, 


During many years past, it has been the established practice 
for the President of our Society to deliver an address on the 
oceasion of the Annual Meeting. Such addresses have varied 
widely in scope, but many of them have, from time to time, re- 
viewed the work of the Society, and the progress of literary and 
scientific research in connection with questions which have enga ge 
the attention of our members. On the present occasion, all of 
us had hoped to listen to the eloquent words of His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and to benefit by his kindly advice and 
encouragement. But public business of a pressing character has 
kept him away „ and no one, I know, regrets his absence more 
keenly than is Honour himself does: our rules, however, are 
unfortunately so inelastic that the dates of our meetings cannot be 
altered so as to suit the convenience even of our President, It 
is, therefore, by an accident that I find myself called upon to take 
the chair this evening, and the time at my disposal since I have 
had an intimation that I should have to do so, has been so limited 
as to make it impossible for me to attempt an elaborate review of 
the work of the Society during the year 1905, and of the progress 
of the researches in which the Society is interested. I must con- 
sequently crave your indulgence for confining my remarks to a few 
points of special interest and importance. j 

During the last year, the material prosperity of the Society 
has been satisfacto ae: and the number of members on our rolls 
now exceeds what it been in recent years. But we have lost, 
during the year, one of our most distingnished Past Presidents, 
who was ori نز ود‎ | one of our life-members and subsequentl an 
Honorary Member. A full account of the scientific work of 
Dr. W. T. Blanford, who passed away, full of years and 
honours, on the 23rd June, 1 905 ,is contained in the obituary notice 
contributed b E Holland, which will be published in our Pro- 
Si s services to the Soci > ebe so conspicuons that 
“rence on the present occa- 
, and the number of papers he 
Proceedings between that date 
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because, if the Society is to flourish and maintain its reputation 
as n learned body, it can only be by the publication of original 
contributions of its members, The researches of Dr. Blanford 
related — to Geology and the on pente branches of natural 
science, namelv, Geography and Zoology, but it must not be suj- 
posed that they recorte merely details of observation, for many 
of them treated of the fundamental principles of Geology and 
Zoology and are rightly regarded as classical memoirs m the 
history of these sciences. Reference may specially be made ما‎ 
his remarkable address to the British Association at Montreal 
in 1884, delivered as President of the Geological section ; and his 
ex CON important address to the Geological — of London 
when he was its President five years later. In the first of these 
addresses, he demonstrated the truth of Huxley's Theory of 
Homotaxis, in the descent of isolated faunas and floras, and inthe 
second, he strengthened the theory of land connection in former 
times in certain cases across what are now broad and deep oceans. 
These generalisations were the result of inferences drawn from a 
mass of details indicating the accuracy which alwa n characterized 
his work. No better illustration of this remarkable سونو‎ ek | 
can be mentioned than his Geological maps of the coal-tield, 
which, as Mr. Holland observes, have always been and still are 
the guide of colliery managers. It is impossible, I think, te 
estimate too highly the practical utility of these maps in ex plor- 
ing the mineral resources of the country. I do not use, therefore, 
the language of mere platitude when I say that, by the death of Dr. 
Blanford, we have lost from our ranks à man remarkable for his 
scientific attainments and for his contributions to the advance- 
ment of science, and that tbe members of this Society will fail 
in their duty if they do not raise in his memory a suitable memo- 
rial in this hall. 

I shall turn now to the work of the members of the Society 
during the last year, but before I deal with it, some reference 15 
necessary to what a — to me to be the most important event 
of the year from the research 
scholarshi 
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m enriching their literature by faithful versions of many of the 
rest books of Sanskrit literature. The course which the seclu- 
dod monks of Tibet pursued was somewhat similar to what was 
followed in Rome, w Greek authors were freely copied by the 
dramatists of the Republic ; and in England, when the great trans- 
lations which form a remarkable monument of English literature 
were made during the Tudor period. Now it has so happened in 
the case of Tibetan literature, that although the Sanskrit origi- 
nals have been, in many instances, lost, in course of time in this 
country, the translation and in some cases the original itself has 
survived in Tibet. As one illustration, mention may be made of 
the Avudana Kalpalata of Kshemendra, no manuscript of which 
could be traced in this country; indeed, it was supposed to have 
been lost, but was recovered in Tibet, in original, with a Tibetan 
version. The publication of this work was undertaken some years 
ago by our Society, and although some progress has been made, it 
has remained in abeyance by reason of the death of one of the 
editors, If one wishes to find a parallel to an incident of this 
description in the history of modern literary research, one must 
travel to Egvpt, which has given back to Europe some of the most 
exquisite products of the Greek intellect, the fragments of Han 
chylides, the Mimes of Herondas, and the long-lost work of 
Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. It is obvious, therefore, 
that a wider knowledge of Tibetan literature, specially of such 
rtions of it as are translated or mainly all ver on Sanskrit 
or must throw considerable light on the latter, either by 
giving us back books which have been lost in this country or by 
— us to determine with some approach to certainty, the 
original forms of works which, as they now stand, are beliewed om 
good grounds to be full of later interpolations. It has been 
generally Ue از‎ that the literature of Tibet is mainly, if not 
entirely, Bu ic; this, however, is erroneous because the 
Tibetans possess translations of Kalidas's Marl hduta, Vararuchi's 
न Rabigupta's Aryakosh, Valmiki's Ramayana, Vynsa's 
M harat, Chuna as Nitisastra, Dandis Kavyadarsha, 
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Mission, they have not yet been completely examined and cata- 
logued. But an inkling of what rich harvest is in store for us may 
be obtained from one or two recent instances, "Thus the Tibetan 
translation of the logical work of Dignaga, Which must be placed 
in the front rank of works on modern Nyaya, but the original of 
which is not available in this country, enables us to trace the 
history of the rise and development of this branch of Hindu 
Philosophy. I need only refer to the scholarly paper on the sub- 
ject by Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, pub- 
lished m the November number of our Journal. Another valn- 
able paper from the same learned member which opens the first 
volume of our new series of Memoirs indicates how additional 
light may be thrown on the somewhat obscure problem of the 
progress of Tantricism by an intelligent study of Tibetan scrolls 
and images. The existence of the Tantra Sastras may thus 
apparently be traced at least as far back as the 6th century A.D., 
and the question may ultimately arise whether the credit or dis- 
credit of fonnding that system and its attendant practices may not 
have to be shared by the Buddhists along with the Brahmins. It 
would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the only department 
of knowledge which is likely to be benefited by an examination of 
Tibetan books and manuscripts is the domain of Sanskrit litera- 
ture; if from Tibetan sources we are likely to be in a position to 
determine with some नक the early form of books like the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that a somewhat similar result must follow in the case of 
Pali literature as well. It has been usually supposed hitherto 
that no Pali books were ever translated into Tibetan, and that the 
Tibetan monks confined their attention to versions of Buddhistie 
works written in Sanskrit. It now turns out, however, that almost 
the entire Pali Tripitakas are preserved in Tibetan in translation. 
It is difficult to say whether the translations were made direct 
from Pali into Tibetan, or, as seems not unlikely, were first trans- 
lated into Sanskrit and then into Tibetan. The Sanskrit versions, 
however, are extremely rare. Scholars interested in Pali litera- 
ture mnst consequently turn to Tibetan sources to determine to 
what extent interpolations have been introduced by the Buddhists 
of Ceylon and Burma into their religious books, Under these 
circumstances, I trust the case is not put too high in favour of 
Tibetan studies, when it is maintained that they are likely to open 
up sources from which considerable xus may be expected upon 
the history of Sanskrit as well as Pali literature. 

Amongst the papers published in our Journal and Proceed- 
ings and in the new series of Memoirs, there have been several 
contributed during the last year which may be regarded as of 
more than average interest and importance bu — t Mohan 
Laskar, a young epigraphist of talent who made ی‎ study of 
the epigraphy din DANA eger Northern India as a research 
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the Somavansi Kings of Kosala. These charters, written in 
characters of the lOth century, refer to ns dynasty of four 
kings who reigned for over half a century. They were called 
Trikalinga Adhipati and their dominions included Tosali, which 
the writer corrects into Kosala. I am not quite sure that this 
emendation is well founded: and it has been suggested on good 
grounds that the place may be Dhaul, near which there is an 
inscription of Asoka addressed to the officers of Tosali. Babu 
Monmohan Chakravarti furnished an edition of the Pabanaduta, 
which was first brought to the notice of the Society in 1898 by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri. The work appears to 
have been written by Dhoyika, one of the court poets of Laksh- 
man Sen, the last Hindu King of Bengal. Pandit Yogesa 
Chandra Sastree discussed the question of the identity of the 
Prime Minister of the same king, Halayudha, the author of 
Brahmana Sarvasa. Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri con- 
tributed a paper on the history and development of the Nyaya 
Philosophy, which must be regarded as one of a highly controver- 
sinl character. It is well known that the Nyaya Sutras, attribut- 
ed to Gautama or Akshapada, have been studied in this country 
with the aid of the Vashya, the Vartik and other commentaries 
by eminent Sankrit writers. Hindu Logic, however, has travelled 
to China and Japan, and there it has been studied for centuries on 
somewhat different lines, as the students there start with Dignaga 
as the last of the great writers on Logic in India. The work of 
Dignaga was translated into Chinese about the middle of the 7th 
century by Hionentsiang; and two of his disciples, one a Chinese 
and the other a Japanese, wrote great commentaries on it, The 
history of the introduction of Hindu Logie into China and Japan 15 
a subject of abiding interest, and was examined recently by a dis- 
tinguished Japanese scholar, Mr. Sugiura, in a thesis presented to 
the University of Pennsylvania. We have, therefore, from Chinese 
and Japanese sources, Hindu Logic as it existed in the beginning 


of the 7th century, and on that foundation Pandit Haraprasad 
Sastri has set himself to investigate the original form of the 
Nyaya Sutras. His conclusion is that the work is not homogeneous 
but consists of three independent treatises om Logic and three 
independent treatises on preva He maintains that the 
अ was originally Hindu, dating 
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in addition to an account of the various monasteries in Tibet and 
the rise of different sects of Buddhism in that country, throw con- 
siderable light upon the external history of Tibet in its relations 
with —— nnd China. Professor Satis Chandra's pipers, to 
two of which I have already referred. bear testimony to his 
acquaintance with Pali and Tibetan. His paper on Anurudha 
Thera, who was born at Kanchi and whose chief work was done 
at Tanjore and T imnevelly, shows that Buddhism lingered in the 
great cities of Southern India as late as the 12th century A.D., and 
that Pali used to be studied even up to that time. His other 
paper on Dignaga, to which I have previously referred, ennbles us 
to fix the end of the 4th century as the time when that great 
authority on Indian Logie flourished, and this conclusion Agrees 
substantially with that of Mahamahopadhyaya Hara pred Sastri, 
who placed him [in the 5th century and varies slightly from the 
result obtained by the Japunese scholar Takakusu, who, ina power- 
ful article on Vasubandhu, contributed to the Royal Asiatic 
Society of London last year, fixed the period in the sixth centu "Y . 

Apart from these papers, which are more or less of a philo- 
logical character, the number of papers dealing with historical 
problems has been unusually limited, Mr. Irvine gave us n further 
instalment of his exhaustive monograph on the Later Moghuls, 
while Mr. Beveridge brought to light some interesting facts about 
the Emperor Babar, not mentioned in Abul Fazl and overlooked 
by Erskine. Tt must be conceded, however, that the history of 
the Mahomedan period deserves greater attention at the hands of 
our bers. 

In the department of the physical and natural sciences, we 
have had ample indication of activity on the part of our members. 
Botany is represented by further work on the Flora of the Malayan 
Peninsula by Sir George King and Mr. Gamble. Dr. Annand "pes 
Zoological contributions include paperei on Indian snakes describ- 
ing the additions made to the co n in the Indian Museum, 
and on the lizards of the Andaman Islands. Chemistry is repre- 
sented in two interesting papers, one on Sal Ammoniac by 
Mr. Stapleton, and the other on Alchemical Equipmentin the 11 d 
century by Mr, Stapleton and Mr. Azoo. In the first of these 
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from Major Rogers an important paper on fevers in Dinagepore, 
followed by a very suggestive lecture on Calcutta fevers. 

In the department of — logy, although we have had 
important contributions to local folklore and ethnology, I am 
afraid it would be difficult to say that it has aroused as much in- 
eae its nature and importance would justify. In connection 
with this subject, our Anthropological Secretary, Dr. Annandale, has 
made animportant suggestion which, when it is carried out with 
the co-operation of our members, will, I trust, promote and popu- 
larise its study. The proposal is to publish in our Memoirs a 
series of papan entitled ** Miscellanea Ethnographica giving illus- 
trations and descriptions of implements, utensils, apparatus, weapons 
and the like from different parts of India and the neighbouring 
countries. The scheme is one of great practical importance, 
because, if realized, it will help to bring together and preserve a 
mass of scattered knowledge which would otherwise be probably 
lost. Very little information is available regarding the distribu- 
tion, uses, and manufacture of the common implements of the 
people, s pene) the apparatus used by different tribes and castes 
in agriculture, hunting and other pursuits of daily life. It is a 

reat mistake to suppose that specimens of these are of valae only 
if they are objects of rarity or artistic workmanship. It is equally 
erroneous to hold that such specimens are of value only if they 
are habitually used by primitive races in the lowest scale of civili- 
zation. The truth is that these implements of daily life, if proper- 
ly studied, furnish an excellent guide in the examination of the 
growth of human intelligence. It is essential therefore that such 
specimens should be collected, classified and studied, before they dis- 
appear in the face of the European or semi-European methods and 
implements which are fast ma Lise their way in many directions. 
Dr. Annandale has recently given us illustrations of the work 
which may usefully be taken up in this direction by exhibiting to 
members of the Society the use of the Blow gun in Southern India 
and the Malayan Peninsula, and the use of peculiar types of 
weighing beams in different parts of Asia, closely analogous to 
what prevails in Europe and is there traceable to Scandinavian 
influences. The subject is obviously one of great interest and 
importance, and I trust it may engage the attention of some of our 

Rpts A the last year, the publication of Oriental works and 
their translations in the series known as the * Bibliotheca Indica " 
has been carried on with more than usual zeal and activity, AS a 
result, not Somes ly has the surplus in this fund been exhausted, 

y it to contribute 








w some light upon Tantric lore. We 
have thus accumulated a mass of material which is of the highest 
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٠» Bibliotheca Indica " an account has been given in the report sub- 
mitted to vou this evening. I would only invite attention to the 
completion of the English version of the * Markandeya Purana” by 
Mr. Justice Pargiter. The learned translator has furnished an 
elaborate introduction in which he shows that the work was 
composed attwo widely distant periods, one probably some cen- 
turies before the beginning of the Christian era, and the other some 
centuries after it. The approaching retirement of Mr. Justice 
Pargiter cannot fail to be a source of sincere regret to every mem- 
ber of this Society, and the regret is deepened by the fact that 
there are few, if any, amongst the junior members of the dis- 
tinguished service to which he belongs, who are qualified to take 
his place in the field of Oriental scholarship. Another work which 
was completed during the year and "iid deserves special men- 
tion is the Persian version of Morier’s Haji Baba by Shaik Ahmad 
of Kirman, upon which Major Phillott had been engaged for some 
time past. It may no doubt be said that in undertaking the publi- 
cation of this work, the Society has departed from its hitherto 
invariable practice of publishing only classical Arabic and Persian 
works. The work, however, furnishes so good an example of 
modern Persinn, and is so truthful a picture of the manners and 
customs of the people, that its inclusion in our list of publications 
is amply justified. The value of the edition has been greatly 
enhanced by the notes of the editor, in which all the slang terms 
and colloquialisms not found in the dictionaries are lucidly ex- 
plained. 

There are two other topics to which I shall like to invite your 
attention before I bring my address to a close. During the year 
which has just ended, considerable progress has been made in the 
search for Sanskrit manuscripts, as also in the search for Arabie 
and Persian manuscripts. So far as the search of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts is concerned, which was conducted under the supervision 
of Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, the progress of the 
operations during the year is marked by three important events, 
The first is the publication of the Catalogue of Palm-leaf and 
selected pa per manuseripts in the Durbar Library in Nepal The 
second is the report submitted to Government on the progress of 
the search during the last five years The third is the a pon 
of nbout twelve hundred Jain manuscripts for which the Govern- 
ment of India made n special grant of Rs. 5,000 to the Society 
The Catalogue as also the Report contains valuable information 
n ps Tantric literature, and they have been received with consider- 
able interest by oe n scholars, The Jain collection has رت‎ 
been recently acquired and has not been yet completely catalogu 
but so far as can be judged from the materials at our disposal, 
even these works may 
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which was conducted under the supervision of our Philological 
Secretary, Dr. Ross, the success has been still more remarkable. 
The total number of manuscripts purchased up to the middle of 
October last was about seven hundred, and you will be able to 
appreciate the value of the collection when I tell you that manu- 
scripts of great rarity have been acquired from different parts of 
India, such as Lucknow, Delhi and H derabad, as also from two 
valuable collections which were brought by two Arabian travellers, 
The books represent almost every branch of Oriental literature, and 
as many as eighty of these are unique, giving us works of ancient 
and modern authors which are not even mentioned in any of the 
European Catalogues. As regards the age of these manuscripts, a 
sufficient indication is afforded by the fact that at least a hundred 
of them range in date between the thirteenth and the fifteenth 
centuries. Dr. Ross has been able to secure autograph copies of 
the works of about sixteen authors, some of which bear the 
original corrections and marginal notes of the authors themselves, 
while the interest attaching to others is enhanced by the fact that 
they bear upon them lines from the pen of eminent scholars who 
flourished during the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries. 
Amongst the most important of the additions made to the collec- 
tion during the year, | may mention specially a work written in 
the fourteenth century by the Spanish Vizir Lisanuddin, which 
gives biographical notices of all t ba Moorish poets of the eighth 
century of the Mahomedan era, We have also secured an impor- 
tant book on tradition written by Yusoof bin Abdur Rahaman in 
A.D, 1341, which enumerates all the traditions and sayings of the 
Arabian Prophet, arranged in such a manner as to indicate at a 
glance how many traditions have referred to each traditionist. 
In addition to these we have secured the manuscript of an impor- 
tant work called “ Rubab Numa," or the son of Jelaluddin Rumi, 
the greatest Sufi poet of Persia. en we add to these the valu- 
able history of authors of the sixth century of the Mahomedan 
era compiled by Ispahani in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century A.D., we ought to be able to realize the value and the 
importance of the materials at our dis — Our first duty is to 
undertake an examination of this collection and the preparation 


of proper catalogues. Our next duty would be the pu Dlication of 
some of these unique manuscripts and make them available to 
scholars all over the world. If we neglect the duty which has thus 
been cast upon us, we Ng cid be likened to those unhappy 
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nt any rate we have distinctly lost ground since the days of 
Sprenger and Blochmann ; and I trust that under the guidance of 
Dr. Ross, whose devotion to these studies is well known, a serious 
effort will now be made to retrieve our reputation in this 
direction, 

I have now given you a brief, and, I am afraid, a very 
imperfect account of the work done by the Society during the last 
year, and ] have wentured to indiente &ome of the directions in 
which research may be profitably carried on. Our illustrious 
founder defined the bounds of our investigation to be the geo- 
graphical limits of Asia, and he sought to include within the scope 
of our enquiries whatever is performed by man or produced by 
nature. It is manifest that althongh our Society has been in 
existence for about a century and a quarter, the field of in- 
vestigation has been by no means exhausted. True it is that we 
are no longer in a position to repeat the triumphs of the early 
years of our existence when Sir William Jones discovered Sanskrit 
and James Prinsep deciphered the edict of Asoka. Yet the 
problems in oriental scholarship, both literary and scientifie, which 
still await solution, are so numerous and so fascinating, that I can- 
not conceive any adequate reason why our Society should ever 
languish. 





The Chairman announced that the serutineers reported the 
result of the election of Officers and Members of Council to be ns 


follows — 


President. : 


His Honour Sir A, H. L., Fraser, M.A., LL.D., K.C.S.1. 


Vice-Presidents, 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhynya, M.A., D.L., 


F.R.S. E. 
T. H. Holland, Esq., F.G.S., F R.S. 
A. Earle, Esq., ۰ 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


Honorary General Secretary :—J. Macfarlane, Esq. 
Treasurer :—The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadh ynyn, 
M.A.. D.L, F.R.S.E. 


Additional Secretaries 
Philological Secretary :—E. D. Ross, E en Ph.D, 
Naturat History Secretary .آل‎ 11. Burkill, Esq., M.A. 
Anth ^ Î Secretary :—N. Annandale, Esq, D.Sc., 


eg et Secretary :—Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
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Other Members of Council. 


W. K. Dods, Esq. 

H, H, Hayden, Pax, B.A., F.G.S. 

E. Thornton, Esq., F.R.LB. A. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhushan, M.A. 

Lient.-Col. D. C. Phillott, 23rd Cavalry F.F. 

C. Little, Esq., M.A. 

Hari Nath De, Esq., M.A. 

Major F. P. Maynard, 1. M.S. 

J. A, Cunnin gham, Esq., B.A. 

Major W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S. 

The Meeting was then resolved into the Ordinary General 
Meeting. 

The Hox. Mx. Justice ASUTOSH MUKHOPADHYAYA, M.A., D.L., 
F.R.S.E., Vice-President, in the chair. 


The minutes of the lnst meeting were read and confirmed. 
Fifty-five presentations were announced. 


It was announced that Mr. M. G. Simpson had expressed a 
wish to withdraw from the Society. 


A vacancy having occurred owing to the death of Dr. W. T. 
Blanford, the Council recommended the Right Hon'ble Baron 
Curzon of Kedleston, M.A., D.C.L, F.R.S., for election as an 
Honorary Member at the next meeting. 


For many years before coming to India as Viceroy, Lord 
Curzon had devoted himself to a large section of the problems 
which form the special province of this Society. In 1895, he wax 
awarded the Patron's gold medal of the Koyal Geographical 
Society for his great — on the Geography, History, Archwology 
and political questions of Persia; for journeys of exploration in 
French Indo-China ; and for an expedition to the Hinda Kush, 
the Pamirs und the Oxus. For many years, like the distinguished 
scientific man whose lamented death has created a vacancy in our 
list of Honorary Members, Lord Curzon was a Member of 
Council and Vice-President of the Geographical Society of which 
he has been a Fellow since 1588. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1898 before 

his departure for Indin. | 
Lord Curzon's personal interest in the welfare of this Society, 
shown on so many occasions, was an expression of his devotion 
to the questions which it is our main object to study, His address 
to this Society, at the Annual Meeting in 1599, on the value of 
۳ ancient historical monuments in the country, found practical 
۱ expression in his resuscitation of the Archwological oe 
for the restoration and study of historical marks that d other- 


|. wise have been lost. | 
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original Asiatic Society, and none who would more thoroughl 
appreciate this opportunity of keeping in touch with the epu ا‎ 
which he commenced as an independent investigator and continued 
ns Viceroy and Governor-General of India, Lord Curzon's emi- 
nence in the world of letters has been recopnised by the Hony. 
Degree of D.C.L, conferred on him by the University in which 
he had had such a distinguished career before taking up political 


work. x 
T. H. HOLLAND. 


Mr. C. Russell, Professor, Presidency College, proposed by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, seconded by Mr. J. Mac- 
farlane; Babu Girindra Kumar Sen, proposed by Mr. Hari Nath 
De, seconded by Mr. J. Macfarlane; and The Hon. Mr. C. A. Logan, 
I.C.S., proposed by Mr. J. Macfarlane, seconded by the Hon. Mr. 
H. H. Risley, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members, 


Mr. H. H, Hayden gave a lecture on the scenery of Tibet, 
illustrated by lantern slides, 

The following papers were read :—- 

E Supplementary note on the Bengal poet Dhoyika and thè 
Sena Kings. —By MONMOHAN CHAKRAVARTI, M.A. 

2. A list of a small collection 1 Mammals from the plains vi 
the Madura District, —By R. C, Wnovanros, with notes by DR. N. 


ANNANDALE, 
The paper will be published in the Memoirs. 


E 
~ 
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LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 
OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
FOR THE YEAR 1905. 





President : 


His Honour Sir A, H. L. Fraser, M.A. LL.D.., 4 
K.C.5.I. 


Vice- Presidents : 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 
M.A., D.L., F.R.S.E. 

T. H. Holland, Esq., F.G.S., F.R.S. 

C. W. McMinn, Esq. 1.00.5. (retired.) 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


Honorary General Secretary : J. Macfarlane, Esq. 4 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, ۱ 
M.A, D.L., F.R.S.E. 


Additional Secretaries. 


Philological Secretary : E. D. Ross, Esq., Ph.D. 
Natural History Secretary : Major L. Rogers, M.D., 
B.Sc., I.M.S. 
Anthropological Secretary: N. Annandale, Esq., 
وه‎ C.M.Z.S. 
Joint Philological Secretary : Mahimahopadhyiya 
Haraprasād Shastri, M.A. 





Other Members of Council. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice F. E. Pargiter, B.A., ۰ 
Kumar Ramessur Mahah. 

I. H. Burkill, Esq., M.A. 

H. E. Kempthorne, Esq. 

W. K. Dods, Esq. 

A. Earle, Esq., ۰ 

Lient.-Col. J. H. Tull Walsh, I. M.S. 

H. H. Hayden, E "d B.A., ۰ 

E. Thornton, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. ۰ 
7s a Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 


H. E. Stapleton, Esq., B.A., B.Sc. 











LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 





है, = Resident. N.HR,-Non-HResident. A. Absent. N.S. Nou-Bubscribius, 
L.M.- Life Member, F.M.« Foreign Member. 


N.B.—Membors who have changed their residence since the list was drawn 
up are requested to give intimation of such a chauge to the Honorary General 
Secre , in order that the necessary alteration may be made in the subse- 
quent edition. Errors or omissions in the following list should also be com- 
municated to the Honorary General Secretary. 

Members who are about to leave India and do not intend to return are 
particularly requested to notify to the Honorary General Secretary whether 
it is their desireto continue Members of the Society ; otherwise, in accord- 
ance with Rule 40 of the rules, their names will be removed from the list at 
tho expiration of three years from the time of their leaving India. 
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of ection. 





1903 Feb. 4. | R. | Abdul Alim. Calcutta, 

1894 Sept. 27. N.R. | Abdul Wali, Maulavie. Ranchi. 

1595 May 1۰۱۸۱۲۸۰ Abdus Salam, Maulavie, w.a. Cuttack. 

1903 April 1. | N.R. ! Abul Aas, Maulavie Sayid, Rais and Zemindar, 
Patna. 

1901 Aug. 7.| A. | Adama, Margaret. Baptist Zenana Mission. 

> | Europe. 

1904 Sept. 28.) N.R. | Ahmad Hasain Khan, Munshi. Jhelum. 

1888 April 4. | R. | Ahmud, Shams-ul-ulama — Maulavie, Cal- 
cutta. 

1888 Feb. 1.۱ R. | Alcock, Lieut.-Col. Alfred William, 3B., LL.D., 
C.LE., PRS. Calcutta. 

1885 Mar. 4. | L.M. | Ali Bilgrami, Sayid, mA, AR.S.M., مقع‎ H y- 
devabad, 

1899 Jan. 4. | N.R.| Ali Hussain Khan, Nawab. Lucknote. 

1903 Oct. 28. | ۰ Allan, Dr. A. S, m.b. Calcutta. 

II R. 


1900 Aug. Allen, The Hon'ble Mr. C. G. H. Les. 
Calcutta. 

1874 June 3. | A. | Ameer Ali, w.a, cix,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Europe. 

1893 Aug. 31.) A. | Anderson, Major A. R. S., BA, M.B, LMS. 
Europe. 


1884 Sept. 3. | A. | Anderson, J. A. Europe. 

1904 Sept. 28 R. | Annandale, Nelson, D.50., c.Mw.z.s. Calcutta. 
1904 Jan. 0.| R. | Ashton, R. P. Calcutta. 

1904 July 6.| N.R. | Aulad Hasan, Sayid. Dacca. 


1870 Feb. 2. | L.M. | Baden-Powell, Baden Henry, M.A, CLE. 
Europe. 











= K. J., mA, 1.0.8. Europe. 
Bailey, The Revd. Thomas Grahame, M.A., ۰ 
Europe 


Baillie, D. C., ۱.0.8.۰۰ ۵ 

Bain, Lieut.-Col. D. S. E.. 1:38. Merceara. 

Baker, The Hon. Mr. E. N., C.8.1., 1.0.8. 
Calcutta. 

Banerjee, Muralidhur. Calcutta, 

Banerji, Satish Chandra, M.a. Allahabad. 


Barker, R. A.. M.D. Europe. 
Barman, Damudar Das. Calcutta. 


Barman, H.H. The Maharaja Radha Kishor 
Des. Tippe rah. 


Barnes, Herbert Charles, 1.0.8. Shillong. 
Bartlett, E. W. J. Calcutta. 

Basu, Nagendra Natha. Calcutta, 

Beatson- Î Sell. Nicholas Dodd, rA, Lc.s 


Europe. 

abt. a + Henry, 1.0.8. (retired). Europe. 

Bloch, Theodor, ru.p. Calcutta. 

Bodding, The Revd. P. O. Rampore Haut. 

Bolton, Charles Walter, 0.81. 1.0.8. (retired ). 
Europe. 

Bonham-Carter, Norman, 1.0.8. Saran. 

Bonnerjee, Womes Chander, Barrister-at-Law, 
Middle Tem pe Europe. 

Bose, Annada Prasad, u.a. Hooghly. 

Bose, Jagadis Chandra, M.A., D.8C., 
Bengal Education Service. — Calcutta, 

Bose, Pramatha Nath, n.sc., r.a.& — Maurbhanj. 

Bose, Sasi Bhusan. ۰ 

Bourdillon, Sir James Austin, K.C.&.L, C.S.L, 
LC.s, (retired). Europe. 

Brandis, Sir Dietrich, K.C.LE PH.D., F.L.8., F.R.S. 
Europe. 

Brown, W. B., ۱.0.8, Comillah. 

Buchanan, "rd W. J., 1.۱.8, Calcutta, 

Bural, Nobin Chand, Solicitor. Calcutta. 

Burkill, I. Henry, M.A. Calcutta. 

Burn, Richard, 1.0,8. Simla. 

Butcher, Flora, M.D. Ludhiana, 

Bythell, Major, W. J., R£. Calcutta, 


CLE. 







Cable, The Hon'ble Sir Ernest, ۰ Calcutta. 
Mr. Robert Warrand, ۸ 
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1901 Jan. 
iss Nov. | 


1591 Mar. 4 


1595 Ang. + 
1900 Aug. 29 


1905 Mar. 1 
106 Mar, 4 
1569 Dec. 1 
185 Nov. +. 
1577 Jan. 17. 


15985 Mar. 2. 
1902 May 7. 
1594 Sept. 27. 
1595 July 3. 


1876 Nov. 15. 
1597 Feb. 3. 
1893 Feb. 1. 
isso Mar, +. 
1595 July A. 
1590 July 2. 
1597 June 2. 


1595 Mar. 6. 
1550 Nov. A. 
1905 Mar. 1. 
1805 April 3 
1560 Mar. 7. 


1905 Mar. 1. 


1901 Sept, 25. 


1557 May +. 
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1890 June 4. | R. | Chakravarti, Man Mohan, M.A., mr. Deputy 
Magistrate, — Hoiwrah. 

1905 July 5 R. | Chakravarti, Vanamali. Calcutta 

1901 June 5, | A, | Chapman, E. P., cs. Europe. 

1904 July 6. | A. | Charles, A. P., rcs. Europe. 

1902 Aug. 27.| R. | Chaudhuri, ف‎ Barrister-at-Law. Calcutta. 

1893 Sept. 28, R. | Chaudhuri, Banawari Lala, r.5c.,, Edin. Cal- 
cutta. 

1902 April 2, | R. | Chunder, Raj Chander, Attorney-at-Law. 

| Calcutta. 

1905 Aug 2 | R. | Clemesha, Captain W. W., wn, tae, Calcutta, 

1580 Aug. 26.) F.M. | Clerk, General Malcolm G. Europe. 

1903 Aug. 26. R. | Co —— The Right Revd. Dr. Reginald 
Stephen, D.0, Lord Bishop of ۰ 

1898 June 1. | F.M.| Cordier, Dr. Palmyr. Europe. 

1876 Mur. 1. | F. M.| Crawford, James, D.A., 1.0.8. Europe. 

1901 June 5.| R. | Crawfurd, Major D. G., m.s. Chineurah, 

1887 Aug. R. | Criper, William Risdon, c, WC, ARAM. 
Calcutta, 

1905 July 7. | R. | Cunningham, ل‎ A. Calcutta, 

1895 July 3. | N.R. | Cumming, John Ghest, Lcs, Patna. 

1873 Dec. 3. | F.M. Dames, Mansel Longworth, 1 6.8. Europe. 

1901 Aug. 2R, N ر‎ R. ۱ Das, Govinda, Henares, 

1905 Jan. 4. | R. | Dass, Mucksoodan. ۰ 

1905 July 7. |N.R.| Das, J. N. Khulna, 

1903 Feb. 4. | N.R.| Das, Rai Bahadur Bhawan, m.a. Hoshiarpur., 

1879 April 7. | N.R., Das, Ram Saran, M.A., Secy., Oadh Commer- 
cial Bank, Limited. — Fyzabad, ۷۰, 

1900 July 4. | N.R.| Das, Syam Sunder, n.a. Benares. 

1896 Mar. 4. | R. | Das-Gupta, Jogendra Nath, n.a., Barrister-at- 


Law. Calcutta. 
De, Brajendra Nath, M.A., rcs. Hooghly. 
DeCourcy, W. B.  €achar. 
1903 June 3.| R. | De, Hari Nath, na. (Cantab). Calcutta. 
1895 Sept. 19.| N.R. De, Kiran Chandra, m.a., 1.0.5. Faridpur. 
1902 Mar. 5.| R. Deb, Raja Binoy Krishna, Bahadur. Calcutta. 
1895 Dec. 4. | NR. Delmerick, Charles Swift.  Bareilly. 
1899 Aug. 30.| N.R. P Dagan, Raj Kumar Satchidanand, Bahadur. 

Sambal pur. 

Eers Satindra, Rai Mahesaya. Bansberia. 
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Dods, W. K. Calcutta. 
Doxey, F. Calcutta. 
M , Patrick, C.E., FAS, P.R.S.8., F.O.S. 
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1901 June 5. 
1902 Feb. 5. 
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A. | Drury, Major Francis James, m.n., 1.4.5. Europe. 
A. | Dudgeon Gerald Cecil, Holta Tea Co., Ld. 
HELM 
N.H | Dunnett, J. M. 1.0.5. Lyallpur. 
F.M Duthie, l | a BA. FP. LS, Europe. 
N ۱ Dutt, Gerindra Nath. 77 


Dutt, Kedar Nath. Calcutta. 
Dyson, Major Herbert Jekyl, F.R.C.s., ۰ 
Euvopi 


A. Earle, A., 1.0.5, Europe 
R. | Edelston, T. D. Calcutta 


N.R. | Edwards, Walter Noel. Sootea, Asse. 


R. | Fanshawe, Sir Arthur Upton, 6.5 I, K.CIE., 
res. Calcutta. 

A, | Fanshawe, The Hon. Mr. H. C. 6:8۱ 1.0.8: 
Europe. 

R. | Fraser, His Honour Sir Andrew H. L., MA., 
LL.D., KES. Calcutta. 

A. | Fergusson, J. C. Europe. 

R. | Fermor, L. Leigh. Calcutta. 

A. | Finn, Frank, B.A., F.Z8. Europe. 

R. | Firminger, The Revd. Walter K. M.A,, Cal- 
cutta., 

N.R. | Fuller, His Honour Sir Joseph Bampfylde, 
KCS. SArlloni 


* 


Gage, Captain Andrew Thomas, M.A., M.R., B.SC., 
F.L.S., 1.10.8. Sibpur 


Gait, Edward Albert, i . Chaibassa. 


R. | Garth, Dr. H. C. Calcutta 
N.R. | Ghuznnvi, A. A. Miymensing 

R. | Ghose, Jogendra Chandra, M.A., B.L. Calcutta, 

R, | Ghosh, Amulya Charan Vidyabhusana. Qal- 

cutia 

R. | Ghosh, Girish Chunder, Calcutta. 

N.R. | Ghosh, Hemendra Prasad. Jessore, 

R. | Ghosha, Bhupendra Sri, B.A., BL. Caloutra 
N.R. | Ghosha, Pratapa Chandra, B.A EAS 
N Godwin-Austen, Lieut.-Colonel H. H., F.R.S., 

F.Z.8., F.R,G.5. Euro 
N.B. | Goswami, Hem Chandra, Gauhati 23 
N.R. | Gourlay, Captain C. A., m.s. Shillong. 

A. | Grant, Captain J. W., ۱.۸۲.8. Europe. 

R, | Graves, H. G. Calcutta. 

A, | Grierson, George Abraham, PH.D., C.LE., ۰ 

E 
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AM. | Grieve, J. W. A. Kalimpong 
N.R. | Guha, Abhaya Sankara. Goalpara. 
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1859 Jan. 2. 


1905 April 5. 
1579 Feb. 5. 
1592 Jan. 6. 


1577 Aug. 30. 


1900 April 4. 


1900 July 4. 
1903 Oct. 28 
1903 May 6. 


19500 Mar. 7. 


1900 Aug. 29, 


1 005 Jan è 4. 


1901 Mar. 6. 
1904 Aug. 3. 
1594 Dec. 5 


1598 Sept 30. 


1902 April 2. 


1903 Mar. 4, 
1593 Jan. 11 


1599 Aug. 30. 


1902 June 4. 
1550 Jan. a. 
1905 July 7. 


1902 Feb. 5. 
1905 May 3 

1589 Mar. 6. 
1869 Feb. 3. 
1561 Feb. 5. 


1900 Dec. 5. 


1901 April 1 


* 








Gupta, Bepin Behari. Cuttack 

Gupta, Krishna Govinda, 1.0.5 
Law. Calcutta 

Gurdon, Major P. R. T., 


Barrister-at- 


LA. Ganuhati. 


pur. 
Habibur Rahman Khan, Maulavie. — 


Haig, Major Wolseley, La. Berar. 

Hallward, N. L. Shillong 

Hare, Major E. O., r.w.s.— Europe 

Hassan Ah Mirza Sir Wala Qadr Sayid 
G.C,L E. Murshedabad 

Hayden, H. H., B.A, B.E, F.6.5, Geological 
Survey of India. Calcutta. 

Hewett, J. F., t.c.s. (retired). Europe. 

Hill, E. G. Allahabad. 

Hill, Samuel Charles, n.A., 8.50. Nagpur. 

Hoernle, Angustus Frederick Rudolf, PH.D., 
(LÉ Buroj 


Holland, Thomas Henry, A.R.C.S., F.G.S.,, F.R.S., 
Director, Geological Survey of India. Calcutta. 


Hooper, David, r.c.s. Calcutta [ bad. 
Hooper, The Hon. Mr. John, na. tes. Allaha- 
Hossack, Dr. W. C.  Qulcutta. 

Houstoun, G. L., P.0.S., Europe. 


Humphries. Edgar de Montfort, 
Gouda. 
Hyde, The Revd. Henry Barry. 


BA. LCS, 


M.A. Madras. 


Irvine, William, t.c.s. (retired). Europe. 

Ito, C. Europe 

Jackson, A. M. T., t.c.s. Bombay. 

Jackson, V. H., M.A. Calcutta. 

Kempthorne, H. E. Calcutta 

Kennedy, Pringle, M.A. Mozufferpore 

King, Sir George, M.B., K.C.LE, LL.D, #.1..8., 
F.R.S., 1.M.S, (retired). — Europe. 

Knox, K. N. 1 Banda 


Küchler, George William, M.A., Bengal Educa- 
tion Service. Europe 
Kupper, Raja Lala Bunbehari. Burdwan 


Lal, Dr. Mannu. Honda 
Lal, Lala Shyam. Allahabad 
Lal, Panna, M.A,, B.SC. Europe 





Lall, Parmeshwara. Europe. 


Lanman, Charles R. ا‎ 
La Touche, Thomas Henry 28808, B.A., Geolo- 
gical Survey of India. Calcutta, 1 
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1508 June 1. 
1898 April 6. 


1898 Jan. 5 


1901 Mar. 6. 
1892 Jan. 6. 
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1904 Sept. : 


1899 April 5. 
1884 Mar. 5. 


1897 Feb. 3. 


1904 Jane 1. 
1904 Dec. 7. 
1852 Aug. 3. 
1572 Dee. 5. 


1591 July 1. 


189S Feb. 2 
1884 Maur. 5. 
1901 Dec. 4. 
1873 Jan. 2. 
1905 July 7. 


1590 Dec. 3. 


1866 Mar. 7. 
1903 Sept. 25. 


1905 Nov. 1. 
1904 Jan. 6. 


1899 April 5. 
18823 N fas 1. 
1867 Dee. 4. 


1904 May 4 
1896 July 1 


1891 Feb. 4. 


1899 Aug. 30 
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Law, The Hon. Sir Edward F. G., xc... 
6.5.1. Europe. 

Leake, H. M. Saharanpur. 

Lee, W. A., F,R.M.s, Calcutta. 

Lefroy, Harold Maxwell. Mozufferpur. 


Leistikow, F. R. Europe. 

Lewes, A. H. Calcutta. 

Little, Charles, M.A., Bengal Education Service. 
Calcutta, 


Longe, Col. F. B., ne. Calcutta, 
Luke, James.  Qalcutta. 
Lukis, Lt.-Col. C. P., 1.4.8. Calcutta. 


Lyall, Sir Charles James, M.A., K.C.&.L, C.LE. 
LL.D., 1.0.8. (retired). Europe. 
Lyman, B. Smith. Europe. 


MacBlaine, Frederick, t.c.s. Nadia. 


Macdonald, Dr. William Roy. Euro p 


Macfarlane, John, Librarian, Imperial Library. 


Calcutta. 
D., M.A., rLc.s. Simla. 
Macpherson, Duncan James, M.A., C.LE, LCS. 
Bhaqulpur. 
Maddox, Captain R. H., r.w.s. 
Mahatha, Purmeshwar Narain. 
Mahmud Gilani, Shamas-ul-Ulama 
Calcutta. 
Maitra, Akshaya Kumar, B.A., mr. Rajshahi. 
Maliah, Kumar Ramessur.  Howrah. 
Mann, Harold H., &.sc. Calcutta. 
Marsden, Edmund, B.A., F.R.G.s. Calcutta. 
Marshall J. H. Simla. 
Masoom, Dr. Meerza Mohammad. Calcutta. 


Ranchi. 
Mozu erpore. 


f haikh. 


Maynen, Major F. P., us.s. Oalcutta. 
ay, Captain D., tons. Calcutta. 


Mc 

Me + Norman. Calcutta. 

McMahon, Major Sir A. H., K.C.I.E., C.8.., CIE. 
LA. Quetta. 


McMinn, C. W., B.A., 1.0.8. (retired). Calcutta. 
Mayan Captain J. W. D., M.S. Qalcutta. 
Melitus, Paul —— y. C.LE, LOS. Gauhati. 


Metha, Rustomjee Dhunjeebhoy, c.r.e. Oal- 
cutta. 

Michie, ge Caleutta. — 
Middlemiss, C. S., B.A. Geological Survey of 
India. Calcutta. zd 

Miles, William Harry. C 





N.R. | Miller, The Hon. Mr. J. O., r.c.&, c.s.r. Nagpur. 
Lahore. | 





Milne, Captain C. J., 1.9.8. 
Minchin, F. J. V. Europe. 
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1900 Sep. 19. 


1902 July 2. 


1589 Nov. 6. 
1908 July 1 
1900 May. 2. 


1902 Oct. 29 
1889 Feb. 6. 


1904 Oct. 31. 
1902 July 2. 
1905 Aug. 2. 
1569 July 7. 


1570 


1596 
1902 
1901 Ang. 7. 


1891 Feb. 4. 
1902 April 2. 
1893 Ang. 31. 
1895 Ang. 29. 


1898 Nov. 2. | N.R. 


1889 Jan. 2. 
1901 June 5. 
1905 Dec. 6. 


1902 May. 7.| N.R. 


1903 Aug. 5. 
1892 April 6. 


1905 Aug. 2. | R. 


1901 Au g. 28, | R. 
1899 Feb. 1. | N.R. 
1899 Mar. 1. | R. 
1905 Feb. 1.1 R 


1895 July. 3. | N.R. 
1886 Mar, 3. | LM. 
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Misra, Tulsi Ram. Awa qus 
Mitra, Kumar Narendra Nath. Caleutta. 
Mitra, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Saroda Charan, 


۱ 


| 
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M.A,, BL, Calcutta. 
Mohamed Hossain Khan Midhut, Calcutta. 
| Molony, E., ۰, Cawnpwur, 
Monohan, Francis John, t.c.s. Shillong. 


| Mookerjee, R. N. Calcutta. 


Muhammad Shibli Nomani, Shams-ul-Ulama 


| — Maulavie. Aligarh. 
 Mukerjee, Harendra Krishna, m.a. Calentta. 
Mukerjee, Sib Narayan. Uttarpare, 


Mukerji, P. B, n.sc. Calcutta. 
Mukharji, Jotindra Nath, p.a. Calcutta. 
Mukhopadhyaya, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Asu- 


tosh, M.A., D.L., ۳1۸.۸ ,.5ا.‎ F.R.S.E. Calcutta. 
Mukhopadhyaya, Panchanana. Calcutta. 
Mullick, Pramatha Nath. Calcutta. 


Naemwoollah, Manlavie, Deputy Magistrate. 
Bijnor. 
Nathan, R.. 1.0.8. 


Europe. 
Nevill, H. R., ۰ 


Naini Tal. 


Nimmo, The Hon'ble Mr. John Duncan. 
Calcutta. 

Nya iem Mahümáühopüdhyaya Mahesa 
Chandra, c.i.g. Benares. 

O'Brien, E. H., F.C.8, Europe. 

O'Connor, Captain, W. F., ma. Gyantee. 

O'Mally, L. S. S. Darjeeling. 

Oldham, R. D., ۸۱:8۰. ۳۸.8 Europe, 

Ollenbach, A. J. Orissa. 

Oung, Maung Hla. Calcutta. 

Pande, Pandit Ramavatar, D.A., r.c.s. Hard. 


Pandia, Pandit Mohanlall Vishnulall, ۳۰,۰ 
Muttra. 
Panton, E. B. H., ۰ 
Parasnis, D.B. Salara. 
E iter, The Hon. Mr. Justice Frederick 
den, BA. 1.0.5. Calcutta. 
Parsons, W. Calcutta, . 


Saran. 





Peake, ©. W., m.a., Bengal Education Service, 
Phe H 





Jalp , 
Pedler, The Hon. Sir Alexander, C.LE., F.R.S., 
7) ctor of Pablic Instruction, Bengal. 
Percival, .نم‎ Barrister-at- 


R 


2 






1897 Jan. 6.|N 


1901 Aug. 28. 
1897 Nov. 3. 


1905 Dec. 6. 
1901 Ang. 7. 
1895 July 3. 
1898 May 4. 
1894 June 6. 


1904 Jan. 6. 
1894 Aug. 30. 
1900 May 2. 


1899 Sept. 29. 
1886 May 5. 


1892 Dec. 7. 
1901 April 3. 


1585 June 3. 


1904 Dec. 7. 
1901 Mar. 6. 


1889 Ang. 29. 


1885 Feb. 4. 


1899 Jan. 7. 


1880 Dec. 1 


1905 May 3. 
1887 July 6. 


1901 Jan. | ۱ 


1880 Aug. 4. 
1901 Aug. 28. 
1904 Aug. 3 ai 


1901 June 5. 
1899 Aug. 2 


1873 Aug. 6. 


. 1880 Jan. 











— — J — — 


1881 Aug.25.| R | Percival, Hugh Melvile, m.a.. Bengal Education 
Service. Calcutta. 
1577 Aug. 1. | 7३.1१. Peters, Lieut.-Colonel C. T., M.B., rws 
Bombay. 
ISS! Nov. 6. R. Phillott, Lieut -Col. D. C., 23rd Cavalry FP. 
Secretary Board of Examiners. Calcutta. 
1904 June d]. R. | Pilgrim, G. Ellcock. Calcutta. 
1904 Mar. +. W.R. | Pim, Arthur W., rcs; Jhansi. 
1589 Mar. 6. | A. | Prain, Lieut.-Col. David, M.A. M.L, LL. D., M.S, 
| Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, 
۱ Europe. 
15595 Mar. 6. ۳.16 | Prasad, Hanuman, Raes and Zemindar, 
On Nar, 


| | 

18580 April 7. N.R. Rai, Bipina Chandra, ni. Mymensingh. 

1895 Aug. 29. R. Rai Chandhery, Jatindra Nath, M.A., B.L. 
۱ Barnagnr. 

1901 June 5. N.R. Rai, Lala Lajpat. Lahore. 

1900 April4. A. | Raleigh, T. Enrope. 

1898 Aug. 3. N.R. Ram, Sita, m.a. ^ Moradabad. 

1905 Jan. 4. N.R. | Rankin, J. T.. Lc.s Dacca. 

1904 Mar. 4. F.M. | Rapson, E. J. Europe. 

1890 Mar. 5. R. | Ray, Prafulla Chane ira. HSC., Bengal Educa- 

tion Service. — Calcutta, 

1857 May + R. | Ray, Prasanna Kumar, 9.80. (Lond. and 
| Edin.). Bengal Education Service. Calcutta. 

1905 May 3. N.R. (Richardson, رد‎ ote William, 1.28. Bankipur. 

1884 Mar. 8. , R. | Risley, The Hon. Mr. Herbert Hope, B.A. 
| €,LE, bas. Calcutta. 

1903 Mar. 4.۱ N.R. | Ro Sere, Charles Gilbert, F.L.s., F.c.H., Indian 

Forest Department. Port Blair. 

1900 Aprils.} R., Rogers, Major Leonard, M.D., ۱.80. M.R.C P., 
| F.R.C.5., ۱.۸۱.8. Calcutta. 

1900 Ang.29.| A. | Rose, H. A. LCS. Europe. 

1901 Dec. 4. | R. | Ross, E. Denison, rnp. Calcutta. 

1889 June 5. N.R. | Roy, Mele Girjanath. Dine ap 

1903 July J. R. Ro Corton Mahara Jagadindra N 5 Bahadur. 

Mo. . ١ 











Nt 


| سے 
April 1.| R. | Sen, Yadu Nath. (Calcutta.‏ 1555 
Dee. 1, R. | Seth, Mesrovb ,J.  Caleutta.‏ 1897 
May 3. | N.K | Shnh, Kashi Prasad, — ur.‏ 1905 
Jan. 6. N. R. Sharman, Gulab Shankar Dev, vers. Puch-‏ 1904 
ب CITY | ü‏ 
Mar. 7, | R. | Sastri-Samkhyaratna-Vedatirtha, Pandit Yo-‏ 1900 
p gesa Chandra. Calcutta.‏ 1 
Feb. 4. R. | Shastri, Mabhamahopadhaya Haraprasád, ۰‏ 1885 
Caleutta.‏ 






























1902 Dee. 3. N.R. | Shastri, Hurnarain. Delhi. 
1902 Mar. 5.) R. | Shastri, Rajendra Chandra, w.a. Calcutta. 
1903 Aprill.| A. | Shaun, Montagne Churchill. Europe. 
1900 May 2. | R. | Shrager, Adolphe. Calcutta. 
1599 May 1 N.R. | Silberrad, Chas, A.. Los. Banda. 
1903 Aug. 26. | N.R. Simpson, J. Hope, pes; Allahabad. 
1904 April 6.| R. | Simpson, Maurice George, w.t.k. kg. Coleutta. 
1904 June 1. | R. | Simpson, Robert Rowell, nsc. Calcutta, 
1893 Mar. 1. N.R. | Singh, Maharaja Kumara Sirdar Bharat, 
LES. Ghazipur. 
1902 Sep. 24.| R. | Singh, Fame Birendra Chandra, Calcutta. 
1895 Aug. 29. | R. | Singh, Lachmi Narayan, M.A., RL. Calcutta. 
1892 Mar. 2. Singh, The Hon. Raja Ooday Pratab. Binga. 
1889 Aug. 29. Singh, H.H. The Maharaja Prabhu Narain, 
دود‎ Bahadur, Benares. 
1592 Aug. 3. Singh, H.H. The Hon. Maharaja Pratap 
ad Narain. Ajodhya, Ondh. 
1559 Nov. 6. Singh, H.H. The Hon. Maharaja Ramesh- 
wara, Bahadur, Darbhanga. 
1594 Feb, 7. Singh, H.H. Raja Vishwa Nath, Bahadur, 
B Chief of Chhatarpur. 
1901 Aug. 7 Singha, Chandra Narayan. Calcutta. 
1904 Mar. 4. Singha Kumar Kamlananda. Srinagar. 
1894 July 4. Sinha, Kunwar Kushal Pal mia. Narki 
P.O., Agra District. 
6 Sirear, Amrita Lal, rcs. Calcutta. 
5 Skrefsrud, The Revd. Laurentius Olavi. 
- Rampore Haut. 
Sorabjee, Cornelia. Calcutta. 
Spooner, D. Brainerd. Europe. 
Stapleton, H. E., B.A., B.SC. alcutta. 
R Stark, Herbert A., B.A. Cuttack. 
| dee d E.P. Dehra Dun. 
1 Stein, M. A., FH.D, Peshawar. 
3 Stephen, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice, H. L. Cal- 
e — 
Tey R. | Stephen, St. John, B.A., ton. Barrister-at- 
| Law. Caleutt — b, 
M.| Stephenson, tain Jo M.S. Europe. 
C. A. SO 1.0.8. Bahraich. 





is, 1.0.8. Orai. ۳ "u- y 





जा‏ و 


۲ 
«C dise p MEN | 








Tagore, Maharaja Sir Jotendra Mohun, Baha- 
dur, K.O.8.1. Calcutta. 

Tagore, Maharaja Coomar Sir Prodyat Coo- 
mar, Af. Calcutta. ۱ 

Talbot, Walter 
Kashmir. 

Tarkabhusana, Pramatha Nath. Caleutta. 

Tate, G. P. Quetta. 

Temple, Colonel Sir Richard Carnac, Bart., 
C.LE., LA. Port Blair. 

Thanawala, Framjee Jamasjee. 

Thibaut, Dr. G., Muir 
Allahabad. 

Thornton, Edward, r.R.LB.A. — Calcutta, 

Thuilier, Lieut.-Genl. Sir Henry Edward 
Landor, Kt., C.5.1., F.R.&, R.A. Europe. 

Thurston, Edgar. Madras. 

Tipper, George Howlett, r.a.s. — Calcutta. 

Tremlett, James Dyer, M.A., 1.0.8. (retired). 
Europe. 

Turner, Frank. 


Stanley, 1.0.5. Srinagi V. 


Bombay. 
Central College. 


Dacca. 


Urwin, Captain J. J., M.B., L.S. Calcutta. 

Vaidya, Jain. Jaipur. 

Vanja, Raja Ram Chandra. Mayurbhanga, 
District Balasore. 


Vasu, Amrita Lal Calcutta. 

Vaughan, Major J. C., 1.4.8, Europe. 

Venis, Arthur, M.A, Principal, Sanskrit 
College. Benares, 

Vidyabhusana, Jogendra Nath Sen. 
Calcutta, 

Vidyabhnsana, “पुर beeches Calcutta. 

Vidyabhusana, ahamahopadhyay Satis 
Chandra, m.a. Calcutta. 

Vogel, J. Ph., PH.D. Lahore 

Vost, Major William, 1.31.5. Europe. 

Vredenburg, E. Calcutta. 

Walker, Dr. T. L. Euro, pr 

Wallace, David Robb. d aleutta. 

Walsh, E. H., ۰ insura, 


Walsh, Lieut-Col. John Henry Tull, ۰ 


Europe. 
Walton, Captain Herbert James, M.B., F.R.0.5,, 







a CLE, 


3.) R. 

; R. 
6. | 6 
5 R. 
31.) N.R. 
5. | N.R. 


2 |N.R. 
2 | R. 
2 | L.M. 
27.| N.R. 
l| R. 
5.| ۰ 
+. | NOR 
| 
9. IN.R. 
7. | N.R. 
3 | N.R. 
2! R. 
29, A. 
5, [N.R. 
7.| د‎ R: 
5. R. 
4| R. 
6.| N.R. 
27.) L.M. 
20| R. 


1904 J uly 
1905 July 


1893 Aug. + 


1878 June 


1904 May 4 


1875 June 


1898 Nov. 
1847 June 


1591 Aug. í 


1904 June 
1561 June 


1905 Jan. 


1905 Aug. : 


1905 July 
1893 May 


1898 Feb. 


1900 Aug. í 


1890 Feb. 
1902 May 


1905 July 
1902 June 


1901 Mar. 


1894 Sept. 


1902 Oct. 


1901 Aug. 7.| A. 
1900 Jan. 19. | R. 
1901 June 5. | R. 


6.| A. 


1889 Now. 


1900 April 4. |N.R. 


3.| A. 


1905 Dec. 6. | R. 
1874 July 1. | A. 
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TRES e Wheeler, H., t.c.s. Europe. 
^s Wilson, James, €.8,, r.c.s. Calcutta. 
R 





1904 Mar. 4. 


Wood, William Henry Arden, M.A,  F.C.8, 
FRGS. Calcutta. 

1900 Dee. 5. | . | Woodman, H. C.. 1.0.5. Calcutta. 

1894 Aug. 30.) N.R.| Wright, Henry Nelson, b.A., ics. Unao. 

1898 July 6.1 R. | Wyness, James, C.E. "Calcutta. 

1905 Mar. 1.1 R Young, Rev. A. Willifer. Calcutta, 


SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 
Ge Near ot oe pee as 


1584 Jan. 15. "E Ernst Heckel, Professor in the University of 
ena. 

1584 Jan. 15. | Charles Meldrum, Esq., C.M.G., M.A, LL.D., F.R.A.S., 
۳,۱,8, Mauritius. 

1884 Jan. 15. Professor A. 11. Sayce, Professor of Comp. Philology. 
Oxford. t 

1884 Jan. 15. | Professor Emile Senart, Member of the Institute of 
France. Paris, 


HONORARY MEMBERS, 





OTRAS TO ee 


1545 Feb. 2.| Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, 0.0.5.1. C.B, M.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., P.L.S., F.G.8., F.8.G.8., P.R.S. Berkshire. 

1879 June 4. | Dr.Albert Günther, M.A.. M.D., PH.D. ام‎ 
Surrey. 

1879 June 4. | Dr. Jules Janssen. Paris. 

1879 June 4. | Professor P. Regnaud. — Lyons. 

1881 Dec. 7. | Lord Kelvin, G.c.v.o., D.C. L., LL.D., F.K.S.E., F.R.S. Glas- 


gow. 
1883 Feb. 7. | Alfred Russell Wallace, Esq., LL.D., D.C.L., F.L.S., 
F.z.8., F.R.s. Dorset. 
1894 Mar. 7. MURALI Rye Chandra Kanta Tarkalankara. 
aleutta, 

1594 Mar. 7. | Professor Theodor Noeldeke. Strassburg. 
1895 June 5. | Lord Rayleigh, M.A., D.0.L., D.SC., LL.D., PH.D., F.R.A.&,, 
A F.R.S. Witham, Essex. 
1895 June 5. | Lt.-Geul. Sir Richard Strachey, R.E., G.C.8.L, LE. D., 
— 1 Meee P.G.8., F.L.S., P.R.S. London. 
1895 June 5. | Charles H. Tawney, Esq. M.A., C.LE. London. 

1896 Feb. ö. | Lord Lister, F.R.0.8,, D.O.L., M.D, LL.D,, D.SC., P.R.S. 









d 





XIV 





Sir Michael Foster, W.O.D., M.A. 
V.L.S., F.R.S. Cambridge. 


M.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 


۱۳+ 


ne 3555۲335۲3 fic a tte EN‏ اس 


" ———— 
are o OCLs 
1896 Feb. 5. 


1896 Feb. 5. | Professor F. Kielhorn, PH.D., C.LE. Göttingen. 

1896 Feb. 5. | Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman. Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. 

1899 Feb. 1. | Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf Hoernle, PH.D., C.LE. 
Orford. 

1899 Dec. 6. | Professor Edwin Ray Lankester, M.A.. D.D., P.R.S, 
Lion eli LUF 

1599 Dec. 6. | Sir George King, K.C.LE, M.B, LL.D, F.L.S., F.R.S. 
Li madon " 

1599 Dec. 6. | Professor Edward Burnett Tylor, پا‎ LL.D., P.R.S. 
( keford. 

1590 Dec. 6. | Professor Edward Suess, puto. For. Mem. s.s. 
Vienna. 

1901 Mar. 6. | Professor J. W. Judd, c.n., LL.D., F.R.S. London, 

1902 Nov. 5. | Monsieur R. Zeiller. Paris. 

1904 Mar. 2. [Professor Heinrich Kern. Leiden. 

1904 Mar. 2. | Professor Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, C.LE, 
Poon u. 

1904 Mar. 2. | Professor M. J..DeGoeje. Lerden. 

1904 Mar. 2. | Professor Ignaz Goldziher, en] vest, 

1904 Mar. 2. | Sir Charles Lyall, M.A., ۰ ondeon, 

1904 Mar, 2. , Sir William Ramsay, PH.D., (T'üb.) rv. D., sc.p. (Dubl.) 


F.C.S., FLC, 


1 Dr. George Abraham Grierson, PH.D., C.LE., ۰ 


London . 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Calcutta. 
Kent. 


The Revd. E. Lafont, C.LE., 5.4. 
The Revd, J. D. Bate, M.R.A.S. 
Maulavie Abdul Hai. Calcutta, 
Herbert, Giles, Esq. ۰ 
F. Moore, Esq., F.L.8. Surrey. 
Dr. A. Führer, Europe. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das, 0۰1,۳۰ Calcutta, 
Pandit ae a Vrata Samasrami. Caleutta. 
Professor P. J. Brühl. Sibpur. 

Rai Bahadur Ram Brahma Sanyal. Calcutta. 
Pandit Visnu Prasad Raj Bhandari. Nepal, 

The Revd. E. Francotte, ۰ E Calcutta. 

The Revd. A. H. Francke. Leh. 





1 
1 
1. 
1820 June 7. 
6 
2 
1 


۰ 
- 


1904 July 
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1874 April 
1875 Dee. 
1575 Dec. 


1854 Aug. 6. 


15855 Dec. 
1556 Dec. 


1892 April 6. 
1892 Dec. 7. 
15899 April 5. 
1899 April 5. 
. 1899 Nov. 1. 
1902 June 4. 





LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT FROM 
INDIA THREE YEARS AND UPWARDS.* 


* Rule 40.—After the lapse of three years from the date of a 
member leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in the 
interval have been received by the Society, his name shall be re- 
moved from the List of Members. 


The following members will be removed from the next Mem- 
ber List of the Society under the operation of the above Rule:— 


Womes Chunder Bonnerjee, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Frank Finn, Esq., B.A., F.z.9, 

Dr. T. L. Walker. 

Major-General James Waterhouse. 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1904. 
By RETIREMENT. 


Edward Charles Stewart Baker, Esq. 

J. Bathgate, Esq. 

Major A. H. Bingley, 1.4. 

Major E. Harold Brown, m. D., 1.31. 5. 

Dr. Arnold Caddy. 

Francis Joseph Ede, Esq., CE., AMLOK. Faas. 
Captain Stuart Godfrey, 1.5. 

R. O. Lees, : 

Charles Richardson Marriott, Esq., 1.0.s. 
William Stevenson Meyer, Esq.. 1.5. 

Rai Lukshmi Sanker Misra, Bahadur. 

L. F. Morshead, Esq., 1.०. 5. 

John Nicoll, Esq. ۳ 

Dr. Frederic H. ۸ 

Birendra Chandra Sen, Esq., ۸ 

A. Tocher, Esq. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice John George Woodroffe. 
Lieut.-Col. H. F. S. Ramsden, LA. 


Bx Dears. 


Ordinary Members. 


Dr. William Thomas Blanford, 1... 0., r.n.5. (Life Member.) 
بر‎ JAY krishna Das, Bahadur. 
H Ww eal, Esq., r.k.s. 





Honorary Member. 
Dr. William Thomas Blanford, 1.1..%.. rn x. 
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By REMOVAL. 
Under Rule 9. 


J. deG ^N, अ 5 d: ۱ rm 

Pandit Navakanta Kavibhusana. 
Under Rule 38. 

Robert Greenhill Black, Esq 

Babu Jaladhi Chundra Mukerjee. 

Babu Ramani Mohon Mullick. 


Under Rule 40 











Edwin Max Konstam, Esq. | 
Michael Francis O'Dwyer, Esq., B.A., 1.C.3. 
Alfred Fredrick Steinberg, Esq., ۰ 
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THE YEAR 1908. 








STATEMENT 
1905. Asiatic Society 






















Dri 
To ESTABLISHMENT. 
io Fa Rs. An. P. 
Commission” = 3 ... #5612 6 - 
Pension ses nan ss tes 204 O O 
$471 9 0 
To CONTINGENCIES. 
on TT ۰ mus وه‎ 67 3 6 
RO er ese ss- + BS4 4 6 
Postage ss» — wae eee 538 13 O 
Fre € — nein == TES 160 0 6 
Ro 0 (5 c 
A ditor's fee +.» ma. oo» | 
Electric Fans and Lights = — 228 5 0 
Insurance fee LL " ous - T1 312 8 0 
Potty repairs 9०० Je 3 7۳ - #۶6۰ 0 6 
Builaing +e. =.. o. = * 
Miscellaneous 9 = eue oe Ct V i ۹ 
To LIBRARY AND COLLECTIONS, 
Books * c ness” 1 Batt Nw ۱ م‎ E. re 9 4 ۶ سیم‎ 
Binding x ۰ wee was EI 1,20 ; 10 0 
Catalogue * ow eee “a 177 0 0 
Picture Frame, including other expenditore ... 3,318 2 6 
Forniture — oe =r e 319 11 6 
JT SL To PUBLICATIONS. 
Journal, Part 1. ane cn — 
Do m TE one was 4 وه‎ 





Do. 





No. 1. z 
of Bengal. | ۱ 1905. 

















Cr. 
: Hs. Ar. P. Re. Aas P. 
۲ . By Balance from Inat report «5% — ony 1,02,939 7 6 
9 3 By CASH RECEIPTS. 
۱ dix is 933 4 1 
ot — 6,881 8 0 
penna Boor — 550 0 0 
yeh Bengal for the 
Publication of Anthropological a Cognate 
3 0 2000 0 0 
—* from Government of Eastern Ben- 
wo land Assam *— ido Son 1,000 ७ 6 
laneous —_ 3 — 422 4 0 
11,797 100 
BY EXTRAORDINARY RECEIPTS. 
ubscriptions to Royal Society's Scientific 
Catalogne _ ee eee a enn 1.451 5 1 


Bv PERSONAL ACCOUNT. 


A EI 
y eem — r ات‎ 

i TE hy Ai i 
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` > kawa, mrak 4 








STATEMENT 
1905. Oriental Publication Fund in Acct. 


























۰ 
NS CAU ا‎ a 
1,654 6 3 

52 10 9 
6.149 8 0 
318 13 0 
32 6 0 
7.061 2 ० 
2 0 6 
وله‎ 3 9 
15736 0 3 
۳ 44 14 0 
Ke 3,174 9 9 
5 18905 8 O 
STATEMENT 


1905. Sanskrit Manuscript Fund in Acct. 
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No. 2. 
with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. | 1905. 
Cr. 6 
Rs. As P. Re Ase P 
By Balance from lest Report... * 59 5097 1 8 
Hv Caen Recoeirtes, 
DAE) oO v 
azz 0 9 
$o 14 © 
we 2000 0 0 
— 11013 7 9 
By Peneonat. Accorsr. 
Sales on credit eee 424 TA on 1,2944 15 © 
Terat Re ose 6.605 5» (७ 
Ascrosm ۱, 
Honorary Treererer. 
Amalie Potty of Bengal. 


No. 3. 
with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1905. 





Cr. 








xxii 














STATEMENT. 
1905. Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund in 
Dr. 
To Casu EXPENDITURE. 
Hs. As, P. Ks. As. P. 
TR — vm 1,885 1 0 
Purchase of Manuscripts ५० eee 0,258 4 0 e 
Stationery —— ۳ ese T x 5 8 
مج‎ ques i I ii 
— ED eee es T ES u-— 
Balance — اد‎ 4459 0 0 
TorAL Hs. XN 13,365 u 
3 








No. 4. | P 
Acct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1905. 





Cr. 





۳ ۰ * Ka. As. P. Ra. Ae. P. 
ny Balance from last Report oes — T 6365 8 9 
By Casu Keceirtrs. 

Government Allowance | - ee 7000 O0 O 
Toran Rs. -— 13.305 8 6 





Asvrosn MUKHOPADHYAY, 
Honorary Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


2e Š 

No. B. 

| * 

8 क [ E CE 
~ . Ye y P " 
cct. 0 ۸ 
E e 5 


t. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1905. 
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STATEMENT 
1905. Personal 
Dr. 
Re. As. P, Ite. As. P. 
To Balance from last Report I ... oer 4,963 0 10 
To Casu EXPENDITURE. 
vünceos purchase M / nscripta, Br ve 5,56 1 uU 
To Asintio Society ^^. um d «s * ee 113,268 6 9 — 
3 ion Fund  .. o» 4424415 0 
५ Sanskrit Manuscript Fond ... * 4 0 0 





13,212 5 9 
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No. 6 
Account. 1905. 
Cr. 
ite. Awe. P. Ra. As. P. 
By Cash * ड iss 5 13,783 14 9 
» Asiatic 55 — 7 & 9 
» Oriental Publ Fund  ... san 4414 0 
810 6 9 
iw 9,132 9 10 
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STATEMENT 
1903. Invest- 
Dr. 
Value. Cost. 

Rs. As. P. Hs. As. P. 
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4. Supplementary Notes on the Bengal poet Dhoytka and on the 
Sena Kings.—By Moxmowax CHAERAVARTI, M.A., B.L., 
M.R. A.S. 

: I. 1011611124. 


The Pavanaditam was certainly known to. Sridhara-disa, as 

; he quotes its verse 104 and the first half of 

ee lg gh na its verse 101 in his anthology, the Sakti 
thologist Sridhara-  kern-ümy;ía, under the name Dhoyika. 
asa. The verse 104, as quoted in the MSS, 
nearly agrees with the printed text 

(J.A.S.B. 1905, p. 68), the only variants being ft for etfa in line 


i हि 2۳3 for Rr in line 3, and प्रवणमनसा for 7112181 in line 4. In 
the verse 101, the second half differs, but why it is not clear. 
It runs in the anthology as follows :— 


ZADE 555۲55 चामर FATE 
यो गोौड़ेच्तआादलभत कविच्छाभ्टताच्चक़रवत्त | 
ख्यातोबच्च श्रतिघरुतया विक्रमादित्य 8 
fau way वर्रुचेराससाद्‌ परतो छाँ॥ धो यौ कस्य ॥ fol. 182b. 
58513931 :, कविदानवो चिः, दितो यञ्रोकः, v. 29. 2. 
i The Pavanaditam must, therefore, be earlier than Saka 1127 
hāl gana, or 1206 A.D,, in which year this anthology was 
completed. 
Very little is known about the works of Dhoyika. So I give 
- s = "ers ^ d e 
ditions) wes: A the appendix 15 more verses quoted in 


the Sükti-karn-amprta, one quoted in Jal- 
iow OF. Phe post; hana's — Subhüsita-muktüvali, and one 








«quoted in the Sdragadhara-paddhati, in all 20 verses. 


oy: adeva in his 4th verse calls Dhoyi kavi-ksmi-palih as 
Srutidharah, or one having good memory. According to the e com- 
mentators, this mèans that he was not original, probably alluding 
to his fondness for imitation as shown, e.g., in the Pavanadütam. 
The epithet Srutidhara is, however, used in the verse of Dhoyika 


“guo (od above. 


IIl. THE Sexa Kixos 


Further materials for the ascertainment of the Laksmanasena 
More (dates 4 Samvat are to be found in the “ Notices of 
La Sa. era. EM Sanskrit MSS." in the Durbar Library, 
E Nepal, edited by our Philological Secretary, 
Mahamahopadhyüya Pan dit Haraprasad S'üstri, which has jnst 





169. ١ Uccávaca-pravdhab, ertérdha-sánta-vicih, 5th verse (v. 61.5), fol. 
E ge Di; Bhandarkar's Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS., 1897. 
ie 1 > 
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come tomy hands, Some 57 MSS. contain colo paons dated in La. 
Sa. ranging from the year 91 (in the MS. No. , p. 15) to the 
year 558 (in No. 1076-73, p. 41). In most the dates are in x e 8, 
with the abbreviated symbols La. Sa. In only four MSS. words like 


the following have been used : we 15۲11573۳17۳۷ मते (MS. 757 ۰ 
p. 22), ۶ (MS. 1577 wt, p. 33), 2171711 pg (MS, 1113 कक, 
p. 35), and 3۳۳3۲۲ (MS. 13616, p.51). The words a" ‘ expired,’ 
and W@ are significant. 

, Unfortunately, most of the dates given do not mention the 
tithis and the weekdays together, and are hence not verifiable. Of 
the few which do, in the following, the tithis. come out correctly 


with the weekdays, if the La, Sa, be taken to have begun in 
A.D. 1119-20 (Çaka 1041-2) : 


(i) The Mahabharata, sünti-parvva, Maithili characters 
(MS. No. 867, p. 25). 

La, Sa, 412 Kav ttika-sukla-sasthyan gurau dine = Thurs- 
day, the 27th October, a.p. 1530 (the La. Sa. year 
being current). 

(ii) The Bhagavata-dasama-skandha-tika of Cridhara-svümi 
(MS. No, 934, p. 28), Maithili character. 

La. Sa. 472 Karttika sudi 3 ravau dine Sunday, the 
15th of October, a.p. 1591. 

(iii) The Tétparyya-purisuddhih of Udayana, in Maithili 
character (MS. No. 1076 wt, p. 31). 

La, Na. 339, Bhüdra udi sagthydm kuje=Tuesday, the 
15th of August, A.D. 1458. 

(iv) The Kürttika-máhütmyar, in Bengali character (MS, 
No, 1077 ww, p. 32). 

La, Sa. 447, Sravana vadi 5, candra-vüsare = Monda ye the 
Sth of August, A.D. 1566 (the La, Sa. year being 
current ) 


(v) The Deri-mühatmya-tikà, in Bengali character (MS. 
No. 1361 g, p. 51). 

Netr-dbidhi-rama-yuta-Laksmanasena-varse Bhàdre ۵ 
Haripure Hari-vüsare drak or La. Sa, 372, ۵ 
$u 12 , kuje = Tuesday, the 15th of August, A.D. 1491 

_ (the year being current), 

(vi) The  Deri-mühütmyam, in Maithili character (MS. 
No. 1534 3, p. 613). 

La. Sa. 392, Pausa vadi 3, budhe = Wednesday, the 18th 
of December, Ap. 1510 و‎ year current, already 
calculated by Professor Kielhorn, see note 4 to 
p. 19, Professor Bendall's Introduction ). J 

(vii) The Puy PRCA INIA A am of Candeévara, in 
Maithili character (MS. No. 1165, p. 133). 

La. Sa 392, Phalguna Suri 7, candre= Monday, the 23rd 

of February, A.D. 1511. wu 
(viii) The BAA gavara dasama-skandha, Mai character (MS, 
No. 358, p. — 
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The only colophon giving the La. Sa. with another era, "They 
do not agree on the basis of Saka 1041-2. It is possible that the 
figures have been wrongly read or copied. Then Saka 1399 — La. Sa. 
357, if the date fell in the months سول‎ Ãsvina. 

These La, Sa. dates in the '*Notices" thus support the 
conclusion that the Lakgmapasena Samvat was an expired year 
(though the current was often used), beginning in S'aka 1041- 
42, or A.D. 1119-20; and if there is any significance in the word 
Mate, thatit was adopted by the king Laksmanasena. 

The use of genitive in the king's name, 


The genitive does 
not necessarily though the year was of an era, 1 have 
signify regnai traced to an old period.. In the Taxila 


year. plate of Patika, the inscription begins :— 
An old example. 


[Samvatsa] raye athasatatimae 20 20 20 10 4 4 Maharayasa 
Mahamitasa [ Mo] yasa, (p. 79) ; 


About which Bühler remarked :—''"The year 78 is, of course, 
notthat of the reign of Moga, bnt of the era which he used." 
(Ep. Ind. IV., p. 76). 

From this analogy it does not seem improbable that the Laks- 
mapasena Samvat may be the era of the founder of the Sena 
dynasty, though passing in the name of Laksmanasena. 

3 In the Suükti-karn-ümyta six verses are quoted under the 
Wasth S name Srimat-Kesavasenadeva, and one verse 
ninos EA Ko. under Purusottama-piddnaim, along with 
savasena e? one verse under Sri-Balláàlasenadeva-pada- 
nim, and eleven verses under the name Sri- 
mal-Laksmanasenadeva (or simply Sri-L. or Sri-L.-sena without 
Deva). Were, therefore, a prince by name Kesavasenadeva in the 
Sena dynasty, and another prince named Purusottama P ۵ 
may mean a prince in the ancestral line, probably deceased. Prin- 
sep read in the Bükarganj plate the name Kesavasena, asa son of 
Laksmanpasena, though this is now said to be a misreading of Vis- 
varüpasena. In its traditionary list of Bengal kings, the Ain-i- 
Akbari mentions one Kesü Sen, the second remove from Lachman 
Sen (Translation, II. 146). 
It is clear that from eens time Sars, the ence 
of Gauda, anga, Suhma, and probably 
akang A art the Radha, EER i6 be under the sway of the 
— Sena kings. An inscription of Vijayasena 

1 In the S@rngadhora-Paddhati, one verse (No. 783) i» quoted nnde- , 
Ballalasenn and one verse (No. 923) under Lukgsmanpasens. In Jibanandn Vidya ۴ 
sāgar's anthology, Advya-samoraha, under the heading Padya-samgrahah, fou » 
verses are cited, two ie questions of Lakgmanasenn and the other two 
the reply of his father Ballilasenn. 

In the Adbhwuta.sdgara onder the heading Sa p -argindm-adbhutdnéi T find 
the following important passage :—Bhuja-vasu-daéan 108! mita fake ۰ 
Ballálasena-rd uvara-eka-goasthi-munir-vinihito = vifeszydm (India Govt 
. 62a. Wns then ‘aka 1081 (A.D. 1159-60) the first year of Ballaln, 
۱ reign? The same MS. (fol. 25b) also refers to “ 1000 fka" under 
heading Brhaspater-adbhut-dvartah —M.M.C. 12-3-1906. ۱ 
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was found at Deopara, which is in Godagiri Thana, District 
Rajsahi. This is in the Vürendra tract, of which Gauda was the 
capital. In the Däna-sägara and the Adbhuta-sigara, Ballá- 
lasena has been described as the king of Ganda Similarly Laks- 
manasenn has been described in the Pavanadiiiam as the king of 
Ganda. In the same poem his capital Vijayapurr, identifiable with 
Nudiah, is located in Suhma. It was to Vahga Lnuksmanasena 
retired on the sack of Nudiah by Musalmans; and there his 
descendants were ruling in the time of Minhaj-as-Siraj. It 
is not unlikely that the Radha, which lay so close to Nudiah, would , 
have fallen under the sway of the Sena kings. Consequently in 
the time of Ballalasena and Laksmanasena the greater part of 
modern Bengal had fallen under one overlordship; and from the 
wide prevalence of the Laksmanasena Samvat in Mithila, 
one may as well ask if Tirhnt did not acknowledge his 
sovereignty. 
Both Ballálasena and Laksmanasena liberally encouraged 
Sanskrit learning. A number of reputed 
— litera- Sanskrit poets and writers flourished dur- 
inga Caines pan jangga in ing their reigns, one of whom, Jayadeva, 
: attained an Indian * utation. The reign 
of Lakemapasena may not inaptly be called the ‘ Augustan' 
period of Sanskrit learning in Bengal, This subject is interesting 
enough, to be reserved for another article. 





APPENDIX, 
Additional verses of Dhoyika. 
(a) Sekti-karn-Amyta. 
G) दरुघरियात gat 21 c 
TAYU न यदस्याः 2۲555۲۲ ۲ | 
ख AF सुभग CE 7 
17۲77۳2171316] प्रभावः ॥ fol. 1 
۷5۲۲5۲۲: घ्रियसम्बोधनवौ चिः, wea कः or II. 30. 5. 
(ji) San मकरध्वजस्य HFF तस्टास्तनुर्व्वे्चसा 
त्वि सेवि ग्रे बदुव्यंशत या SUI MENTRE: । Im 
तत्संप्रत्यपि वे प्रसोद किमपि घेमाम्हतस्यन्दिनौं 


١ The reading ia from a MB. of the Asiatic Booiety of Bengal (A) 














checked by a M cs ot the Sanskrit Colloge (8 ) and a MS. of thei 
College (8r.). The folio pagings nre sanega (en exe | ^ 
* शबला, A - ۱ | | 
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gfeara faufe सा रतिपतेः शिक्नापि सञ्जायतां ॥ fol. 59a. 
9515 53155: तनुताख्यानवो चिः, ۲5۹5: 11. 3+. 2. 


(iii) 7 3 स्मस्वायावर्ध: 
Riva Tq: we faufa यथा यचैत | 
۲۲۱۲ 3721 aut aa 
कान्ति्घेनो भवति दोघे ۲7۲۳۹۲2۲: ۱ fol. 59a. 
ib, ib., 53553973: 11. 34. 3. 


(iv) न कड़ा गिरिकन्द्रोीघ रमते नोपेति वातायनं 
zaafa निरस्यति manui 7 | 
3۲17 सुन्दर सा aml ۳2۲۲۲۲13۲3: केवल 
17771971 THAT तया च 52 तेनापि 5 251 पुनः ۷ fol. 598. 
ib, उद्धगक थनवोौ चिः, चतुर्थ ञो कः, II. 35. 4 


(v) 551: 3277 0213۳5757۲5۲ ۵ 
25۲۱272555۳ aa fagan वास्याम्भसाँ fac: | 
न्यस्यन्त्याः 551575375 5۲5 पत्यः get 
«۲۲۲۹۱6 67 Aaaa: yfea: 1 — fol 66b. 

ib, प्रवद्भत्तकावो चिः, >, II. 51. 2. 


(vi) व्याजन्मव्यवसायिना 75 पुस्याय॒धं 
केनाकारि 11517571557717: ۴ | 
TENG afs TFTA ۱ 71 
द्वा स्याम्भः पत नान्तरालवलितस्चौवं wa: ware: fol. 70b. 
ib. वर्त्मा वस्तोकनोवौ चिः, चतुर्थक्जोकः, 1. 58. 4. 


(vii) यत्‌ ۲ (۳ पिकान्‌ करेण र्पूनध्वन्य वाम sai 
uwprfepz afe faqefa करात्‌ wed afea तव | 
TET मादचनादिलसूत्वयि गते ग्रार।न्तर वायस 
*च्तेमेणाद्य समागमिष्यति ख चेत्‌ का न्तास्छिर TERT: rol 70d. 
४0., काकवो चिः, ATT, I. 59. 4. 


| ur, 5. 0 a, Sr. जब्या, 5۲ WT, 5 
5 aĝ, 5 b fet, sr 
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प्रयासि यत्‌ 77777771133171 

विपाट यन्तोव घनं ۷ | 

aza कर्शायत' लो चनोत्पले 

फलेयच्िः कस्य REYER: | fol. 72b. 
ib, तिमिराभिखारिकावौ चिः, चत्‌र्थझोंकः, 11. 64. 4 


रोमावली स feras? (a)y 

गाभो छदस्योपरिराज्ञते ऽस्याः | 

मुस्वेन्दुभोतस्तन चक्रवाक 

+731 TITHE ॥ fol. 77a. 
ib, रोमावलोतो चिः, दितौ य झो कः, IT. 77. 2. 


वजअक्षनततनौयानतिकोमलणस्ख 

۲۲ GRT न तावत्‌ | 

इतोव तत्सम्बच्द नार्थ मस्याः 

3۳۹۲۵۲ 'पुष्पति मध्यभागः | fol. 77a. 
ib. मध्यवोचिः, 577, II. 78. 2 


लाखाम्‌ पौनस्तनकलखयोः ख्थलमुक्ताभिर। मा 

ahea स्लिवलो विघमे तोर्थगा यामभाजः | 

वक्के लोलालकविलुलिताः* केत क च्तो द लच्द्यौं 

प्राप्तः क्रौडावनवििक्षरुण facea: ۱ fol. 89a. 
ib, वनविछ्ारवीचिः, पञ्चम झो कः, II, 107. 5. 


विश्बाणास्तोयलस्म्बसनमवसखनादामनि आओ णिभारें 
टूरादन्योन्यसाचि स्मितचतुरसखो कामिभिर्वोच्तमाणाः i 
उच्तेरुक्‍्तो लेखां विपलकमलि्नों 1 [89%. 
qetra कृत्वा wfrafuprwt و(‎ fol 
ib., जजक्रोंड़ाबों चिः TATA, 11. 108. 4. 


faar: 17313571777158٠ 
3321 5۲5۲ "म्बरः । 
7۱5 37 पश्यत्य afa ۹ 





(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


(x1) 


(xii) 


(xiii) 





١ d P 
١ चित्र, Sr. sa 5. W. Sr. 5 qw. 5. gw, 5r 


° कलिक।स्ति्ताः, A. ‘Ts "wp A. 7 Ww, 57. 
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3273۷716۲5 यदि लिरिबतुमो जो” safe ۱ fol. 995. 
ib., ج510‎ नवौ चिः, zatuta, 11 125.3 


v) यत्र 3۲ सलुबन्धको प्रौतये 5۲۱۴5 | [1035 
नौस्तकान्‍तपटता प्रुपाययों afata निविड़ निञ्यालमः p fol. 
| ib, 3727551531۳, चतुर्थो कः, 11. 145. 4 


(xv) च्तौणोन्द् mmfa eat त्वयि र्ण 7 77 
qaf कम्पमानतनुघ AIFF: | 
م‎ weife Ha: कर 52312911450 च mai 
227 ۲ नु कि गृणिभिर्प्य*द्रौयत यद्भवान fol. 1240 
12 57511 :, ۲۲۲۲5۱۴۳9: दितो यझोकः, 111. 15 2 


(xvi) fax faggi: afaa ख Famer 
azgi शुकलेस्वया प्रतिपदं शौत्कारिवक़ोन्टवः | 
त्वत्सेवासम्पागतच्तितिमस॒जाज्निरया 7 
zat: प्रौररतिश्रमप 6 कुरु क्रो दु प्रा fol. 1325 





ib, भीगावलोौवो चिः, 2 III. 33. 3 
(xvii) Watqueqrfeaaatagaufaurm (:* ) 
2733 1177717 | 
मूर्डा वगा SIC 1717 
271315573 :* 7531171 57۲۲ | fol. 1715. 


3135 war, 275231۳, swage, ए. 2.1. 

(xvii) छतञ्चौ करड र्टिकेञ्ररे वस छत्‌ ख्कन्धम वन्धवं धरन्‌ | 
afqqaraoqaifes तुरगपश्चिलमापणगा पयः।॥ fol 171b. 
ib., ib., दितो यञझोकः, V. 2. 2. 


(b) Jalhana's Subhüsita-muktüvali 


(xix) जिजनयन प्रति faaara aga: प्रतारिता ۲ 
و7۱‎ fazrarfa कर्मर्पयितु कुस॒मलावो ॥ 
गोईधोदे कविराज | fol. 1325. 





۱ wfe यदि. 5. 1 5 ° Yq, Sr re A 
* प्र, 8. Br. ^ Www, ^ 7 w, A. 
१ शारा, A. ° art, A. 
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Quoted in the Sdhitya-darpana without the author's name 
(Bth pariccheda, verse 15). 
(c) SarAgadhara-paddhaty, 
(xx) 65۹2 7۱0۲ यदि wwufe Faq सख्य' यदि 
aia क्रीडसि माव्टभियंदि र्ति wae श्मशाने यदि | 
ep संहरसि प्रजा यदि 11111111 wag मनः 
कं सेवे करवा कि चिशगातो ga aA ॥ घोईकवेः॥ 


Peterson's Edition, No. 1161, p. 189. Ascribed to Umapati- 
dhara in the Sükti-karh-amrta. 
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March, 1906. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 7th March, 1906, at 9-15 ۰ 


His Hoxor Sin ANDREW FRASER, .c¢.8.1., President, in the 
chair. 


The following members were present :— 


Laeut.-Col. A. Alcock, CLE., قمعم‎ Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. 
1. H. Burkill, Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, 
Mr. L. L. Fermor, Rev. E. Francotte, 5.1., Babu Amulyacharan 
Ghosh Vidyabhushana, Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. D. Hooper, Hon. Mr. 
A. C. Logan, Dr. M. M. Masoom, Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya, Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, 22rd Cav. F.F., Mr. G. E. Pil- 
grim, Rai Ram Brahma Sanyal Bahadur, Pandit Yoresa Chandra 
Sastri-Sankhyaratna- Vedatirtha, Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chan- 
dra Vidyabhusana, Mr. H. Nelson- Wright, Rev. A. W. Young. 


Visitors: ——Babu R. D. Banerji and Mr. A. H. Phillips. 
The minutes of the lust meeting were read and confirmed. 
Twenty-five presentations were announced, 


It was announced that the Hon. Sir A. Pedler, Kt.. had ex- 
pressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 


The President announced :— 


1. That the Council had Sp pointed Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, 
General Secretary vice Mr. J. Macfarlane, resigned. 

2. That Mr. Macfarlane and Mr. J. A. Chapman bad been 
appointed Members of the Council. 


The General Secretary read the names of the following 
gentlemen who had been appointed to serve on the various Com- 
mittees for the present year. 


Ynance and Visiting Committee. 


Dr. N. Annandale. 

Mr, I. H. Burkill. 

Mr. J. A. Chapman. 

Mr. W. K. Dods. 

Mr. A. Earle. 

Mr. T. H. Holland. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya 
Major L. Rogers, LM.S. 

17 NÉ Dr. E. D. Ross. 

~ Mabhamabopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, 
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Library Committee, 


] N. Annandale. 

Mr. J. A. Cunningham. 

Mr. Hari Nath De. 

Mr. L. L. Fermor. 

Mr. J. N. Das Gupta. 

Mr. H. H. Hayden. 

Mr. D. TES ver’, 8 
Mr. T. H. D. LaTouche. ; 
Mr. J, Macfarlane. 

Dr. H. H. Mann. 

Mr. C.:W, McMinn. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya. 

Major L. Rogers, I. M.S. 

Dr. E. 1». Ross. | 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 

Mr, E. Thornton. 


Philological Committee. 


Babu Muralidhar Banerji. * 
Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, 
Mr. Hari Nath De. 

Mr. E. A. Gait. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya. 

Dr. E. D. Ross. 

Pandit Satya. Vrata Samasrami. 

Pandit Yogeéa Chandra Sastri-Sankhyaratna- V edatirtha. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 

e N pec yaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalankara, 

Dr. €. Thibaut. : 
Babu N age ndra Nath Vasu. 1 ۱ 

Mr. A. Venis. | 

Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana. 


The Right Hon'ble Baron Curzon of Kedleston, M.A., 
De F.R. 5 4, was ballotted for and elected an Honorary Mem- 
Kumar Shyama — a 
Holland, seconded by Mr. J. Macfarla 
—— by Major L. Rogers, seconded 
aba e Chand Nahar, proposed 
"hr Mr. J. Macfarl ae: 
r .Hari Nath De, 


। "x > 
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The following papers were read :— 


l. An account of the Gurpa Hill in the District of Gya, the 
probable site of the Kukkutapadagiri—By RAKHAL Dass BANERJI. 
Communicated by Dg, T. ۰, 

This paper will be published in a subsequent issue of the 
Journal and Proceedings. 


2. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India.—By Dr. N. ANNAN- 
DALE. No. I.—A variet 7 of Spongilla lacustris from Brackish Water 
in Bengal. No. II.—'T'he Polyzoon Hislopia. 

3. Some instances of Vegetable Pottery.—By Davip Hoover. 

4. Sanskrit Literature in Bengal during the Sena rule.—By 
MoNMOMHAN CHAKRAVARTI, 

This paper wil be published in a subsequent issue of the 
Journal and Proceedings. 

5. Notes on some Sea-Snakes caught at Madras.—By T. V. R 
Atyat. Communicated by H. ۱۱۸ ۱۷ ابا‎ . 

6. A descriptive list of the Sea-Snakes (Hydrophiidar) in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. —By CAPTAIN F. Watt, IMS. Com- 
municated by the Natural History Secretary. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

7. Wormia Mansoni, a hitherto undescribed species from 
Burma.—By CariaiN. A. T. Gace, ۰, 

B. On a cup-mark inscription in the. Chumbi Palley —By 
E. H. C. Warsu. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 


9. Testudo baluchiorum, a new specíes,—By Dr. N. ANNANDALE. 








۰ ا[ 


The following new books have been added to the Library 
daring February, 1906 


Aariouirine.—Imperial Department Agriculture. Annual Re- 
port. 1904-05, ete. Caleutta, 1 ele: 87. 


Presid., by the Inepector-General of Agriculture in India, 


Tur Banar-Nama. The Babar-Nama, being the autography of 
the Emperor Babar,..written in Chaghatay Turkish; now 
reproduced in facsimile from a manuscript belonging to 
the late Sir Salar Jang of Hyderabad, and edited...by 
S Beveridge London, 1905 8°. 


E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, Vol. T. 
Pres; by the Trustees. 


Brockbank, Edward Mansfield. Sketches of the lives and work 

of the Hono Medical Staff of the Manchester Infirmary. 

à From its founda tion in 1752 to 1830, when it became the 
Royal Infirmary. Manchester, 1904. 8? 


Publications of the University of Manchester, Medical 
Series, No. 1 


Pread. by the University. 


۱ CokNELL UNIVERSITY. Librarian's Report. 1904-1905, ete, 
[Ithaca, 1905, etc.) 8°. 


Presd, by the University. 


Deussen, Paul. The Philosophy of the Upanishads... Authorised 
ng translation by Rey. A. 5. Geden. 
Edinburgh, 1906. 8°. 


José Judice. Collection Joaquim José 

>: Monnaies et médailles 
Brésil, des Indes 
Monnaies et Médailles de 
1906 


* LÉ 










Presd. by Herr J. Schulman, 
us . The Insect pests of Cotton in India. 
E. aaa Vot. I., Part L 
= Presd. by the Author. 











Mapras.— Adyar Library. Report. 1905, ete. [ Madras, 1906, ete. ] ۰ 
Presd, by the Library. 


Merrill, Elmer D. AND OTHERS. I. New or Noteworthy Philip- 

pine plants, IV. By E. D. Merrill; 11. Notes on Cuming s 

Philippine plants in the Herbarium of the Bureau of Govern- 

ment Laboratories. By E. D. Merrill; III. Notes on 

Philippine Graminee. By E. Hackel IV. Scitimines 

5 ilippinenses. By H. N. Ridley ; V. Philippine ۵ 
By C B Clarke. Manila, 1905. 8° 


Bureau of Gort. Laboratories, Manila, No. 33. 
Presd. by the Bureau. 


McGregor, Richard C. 1. Birds from Mindoro and small ad- 
jacent Islands. II. Notes on three rare Luzon birds. 
Manila, 1905. 8° 


Bureau of Govt, Laboratories, Manila, No. 34. 


Presd. by the Bureau. 


Peake, A. S. Inaugural Lectures delivered by Members of 
the Faculty of Theology during its first session, 1904-05. 
Edited by A. S. Peake. Manchester, 1905, 87 
Publications of the University of Manchester. Theological 

Series, No. 1 


Presd. by the University. 


Pope, T. A. The Reproduction of maps and drawings. A Hand- 
book of instructions forthe use of Government officials and 
others who prepare maps, plans and other subjects for re- 

t production in the Photographic and Lithographic Office of 
the Survey of India. [Calentta, 1905.] + 


Presd. by the Surveyor-General of India. 


Walsh, E. H. C. A Vocabulary of the Tromowa dialect of 
Tibetan spoken in the Chumbi Valley...'ll'ogether with a 
ng vocabulary of Sikhimese and of Central 
tendes ard) Tibetan...Compiled by E. H. C. Walsh. 
lcutta, 1905 Te 


Presd. by the Author. 


Williams, Rev. J. G. Joanis rebiaba Hamba Gyrau Zyma. 
The Gospel according to Saint John in the Cachari anges ge. 
Translated by Rev. 1 G. Williams. Shillong, 1905. 


Presd, by the Govt, of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
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Es The Umgá Hil Inscriptions in the District of Gaya. — Br 
Patwesuwan Davat. Communicated by the Philological Secretary. 


The Grand Trunk Road which passes through the southern 
parts of the District of Gaya (in Bengal) has long been the most 
frequented highway in the district; and before the construction 
of the Enst Indian Railway, it was the chief route for traffic 
between Calcutta and Delhi. Travellers passing through this high 
road generally meet with beautiful sceneries of mountains covered 
with forest trees, and table-lands intersected by bill torrents rush- 
ing through overgrown jungle. About a mile and a half to the 
west of X A ein (an Important camping ground and Police out- 
post on this road) the scenery towards the south has always 
charmed the travellers and attracted their special attention. A 
group of hills is found covered with forest trees teeming with 
ruins of temples. One of these temples, standing on the western 
slope of a hill, is built entirely of stone and is still well preserved. 
It is very large and attractive, and commands a wide view to the 
west and north for several miles. Travellers have often been 
tempted to leave their road and to proceed southward to take a 
nesrer view of the temple. This is the “ Umga Hill Temple,” 
which has since long drawn the attention of archeologists and of 
the admirers of natural sceneries. In the front of this temple, 
which faces the east, lies a large slab of stone containing a long 
Sanskrit inscription of 28 zlokas giving a short narrative of the 
founder of the temple, Raja Bhairavendra and of his royal ances- 
tors. The inscription appears to have been noticed so far back as 
1847 a.p., by one Captain Kittoe, 6th Regiment, N.L, whose notes 
with a translation of the inscription, in Hindi, were published 
in the August and December numbers of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society for a.ı. 1847, Vol. XXXI. In ap. 1866, it was 
again noticed by one Mr. an" m + whose notes, with a d a ac of the 
temple, were pe in No. 1 of the Journal the Asiatic 
Society for 1 AD. I had occasion to see these ruins in 1898 
AD, and on receiving information from one Pandit Devadatta 
Misra of Purnádih, a village situated in the vicinity of these hills, 
of the existence of another long inscription in one of the ruins on 
the top of the highest peek k, I visited the spot twice. For a few 

—— of nn image of Sri Gauritankara 
peak has been named * Gauri- 







Ma 















the second time, on 5th November, 1901, my labour was crowned 
th 7 the the उ sought for, 
ruins of a tem Bot Some 
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šlokas. The inscription begins with salutations to Siva and 
Parvati, in prose. Then follow the slokas. The first two slokas 
give the names of the 12 ancestors of Raja Bhuiravendra. The 
third sings, in high terms, the praise of Bhairavendra himself. The 
fourth sloka mentions the fact of the temples of Uma, Mahesa, 
and Ganesa, having been consecrated there by the Raja. The fifth 
contains the date of construction of the temples in astronomical 
symbols. After this is a small sentence, in prose, giving the year 
of construction of the temple in figures. Then follow three slokas 
quoted from some Puranas describing the merits of such pious 
deeds and the blessing secured by them. Then follows a small 
sentence invoking blessings to all The inscription is dated 
Samvat 1500. The characters are modern Devanagari, with very 
slight difference in some of the compound letters. The figure 5 is 
of a curious shape, thus U, There would have been perhaps 
some doubt when deciphering the date 1500 Samvat, were it not 
for the fact that a serial number exists at the end of every Sloka, 
and the figure at the end of the fifth 2loka is of this shape. The 
letters are generally th of an inch long. There is a crack in 
the stone in the left-hand side of the lower corner, and the writing, 
with the exception of n few words in the end of the last four lines, 
and a letter or two in the 3rd, Sth, 6th, 7th, 9th, and llth lines, 
is well preserved. The stone is perhaps even now lying loose 
near the heaps of the ruins, and on account of its compact ob- 
long shape is liable to be removed by villagers for domestic use. 
It would be very well to fix it in a puckko Pa to be built 
near these ruins for the purpose. It would be also much helping 
the cause of archwology if the village staff in charge of Umga 
Mahal be requested to see that plants, etc., growing on the ruined 
temples, are rooted out from time to time. ‘lhe images of the 
gods, the consecration of whose temples is mentioned in this 
inscription, are still seen, some lying in or near the ruined 
temples, and others placed in a cavern on the top of the hill. 

This inscription being composed in simp jer style gives a 
clearer expression of the facts stated in figurative, and in con- 
sequence somewhat ambiguous language in the larger inscription 
noticed by Captain Kittoe, and therefore seems to throw addi- 
tional light on the facts stated therein. 

In the bigger inscription, the founder of the family of 
Bhairavendra is named Durdama, which means ° invincible " and 
the epithet Bhimipila (King) is attached to this name, As the 
names of the various successors of the king and with the word 
“ Pala,” such as Kumara Pala, Laka@mana Pala, etc., Captain Kittoe 
was led to consider Bhûmipala as the chief name and Durdama as 
an epithet. This newly-discovered inscription fully clears the 
doubt now, as the name Durdama is mentioned in it MN new 
epithet, Thenames of the kings given in these two ptions 


are justaposited below for comparison :— 
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ö— — — س‎ | — —— — eee 
Serial Names of kings given in the inscrip- Names of kings given in the 
| tion noticed before by Cap- sm»llor inscription now 
| tein ۷۰ | discovered, 
1 ۱ 5 — Durdama, 
2 Kumara patna ase sri | Kumara. 
3 Laksmn 11७ pala ete وم‎ | Lok=manapdla, 
*» +  Chaendrapal 5 . | Candra. 
5 Nayanapila sika | Naynpăla. 
a Snndhnpsla ous «०० | ۰ 
7 Abhaya Deva ase 2 | Abhaya Deva. 
s Malla Deva m s.. | Mull». 
“u kesi Kaja 5 ses | Kemisear. 
10 Barnsimhn Deva” S^ - | Narasimha. 
il Bhánu Deva sss ... | Bhanu. 
12 Somesvara tire | Somn. 
13 Bhnirnvendra one .. | Bhairava. 








® (Should be “ Narsimbiadeva.” | 


It will be seen that the termination “nila” has not been 
given in the names noted in the 2nd inscription except in Laks- 
manapála and Nayapala. The name Nayanapala of the lst inscrip- 

है tion is Nayapal in the 2nd inscription. Sandhapila of the lst is 
Sandhesa in the 2nd. Keshraj is Kesisvara. It also becomes 
clear that the name Burasimha read by Captain Kittoe is actually 
Narasimha. 

In the last para. of his note on the larger inscription, Captain 
Kittoe notices t he fact of another inscription of the year 1297 A.D. 
having been found in the hills of Sirgija by Colonel Ously, 
recording the fall in cattle of a Raja named Lachhmandeva, son 
of Kumara Raja. Bhairavendra (whose last inscription, now un- 
der notice, is dated Samvat 1500, corresponding to A.D. 1443) is 

d the IOth in descent from Laksmanpála. This gives an approxi- 
mate period of about 15 years to each king, and takes back King 
Durdama to the earlier part of the 13th century A.D. 

About three miles to the west of the villa ge of Umga, there is 
another small hill covered with ruins of temples, ete., called San- 
dhail Hill. In one of its caves, called “ Sita Thapa,” there are 
still located some old sculptures. with a few words of insignificant 


inscriptions here and there. The Chief “ Lingam of Siva" is 
named Sandhesvara Natha. Near the Police station of Fateh- 
pur» about 45 miles east of Umgü, there is another shrine called 
ndhesvara Mahadeva, which is surrounded by views and 
which is much frequented by pious Hindus. In honour of this 
shrine n fair is still held in the Siva Ratri festival, in the month 
of Phalgun eve a Sora year. These facts naturally suggest the idea 
— = that bot RRS "i were probably consecrated و‎ the King 
١  BRandhesa, one of the ancestors of Bhairavendra of Umga, and that 
E be kingdom of Sandhega extended over a considerable area im 
this district. About 25 miles north-east of Umga is Konch which 


= 

























py" 
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is famous for a very large ancient tempie built of bricks. It re- 
sembles in construction the ancient temple at Umeda, and by tradi- 
tion its construction is ascribed to Bhairavendra of Umgā. This 
would prove that the kingdom of Bhairavendra was also ex- 
tensive, 

The importance of these two inscriptions lies specially in the 
following points, viz : 

(1) That they contain a full description of the geneology of 
13 kings of the lunar Dynasty, and may, on the discovery of some 
important inscription of any of the kings of this Dynasty, throw 
some light on the ancient history of the district of Gaya. 

(2) That they contain clear dates in the widely-known era 
of Vikramaditya, and thus given very clear idea of the period, 
when the facts stated in them ی‎ KE 

(3) That one of them maintains the fact of consecration of a 
temple to Jaganndtha, Balarama and Subhadra, and therefore 
serves as a conclusive evidence of the fact that the worshi p of these 
gods prevailed in Gaya, at least so far back as the 14th Century 
A.D. 

(4) That the other inscri ption mentions the fact of construc- 
tion of a temple to Uma, Mahesa and Ganega. The images lying 
near the ruins of the temple are one of Ganesa and the other of 
Gauri-Sankar, viz., of Ganri, sitting on the left thigh of Sankara 
(Shiva). This image is of a comparatively modern form, though 
of avery ancient type. I mean its design is like that of the 
images of Gauri-Sankara, made of black stone, lying mutilated 
here and there throughout the district (specially in the town of 
Gaya) in vast numbers, which by their ap pamane seem to be 
very ancient, and which instracture resemble the ancient Buddhist 
sculptures, which bear inscriptions in Kutila or other still more 
ancient characters; but the image of Gauri-sahkar found near 
the ruins of the Umga temple, on the top of the hill, is not of 
black stone, is much inferior in sculpture, and appears to be of a 
comparatively very recent period. A figure of Gauri-Bankara, 
lying in the cave of Sita-Thapi in the Sandhail hill, however, 
much resembles this image. The images of Gauri-Sankara are 
found in abundance in this district, specially in s town of old 
Gayá, as stated before. Some are fixed in the walls of modern 
temples or private buildings, while others are lying here and there 
under trees or in ruined temples like the Cnityas, the relics of 
the Buddhist faith. The ار من‎ of such a figure كه‎ Gauri- 
Sankara is ` out of fashion in this Pa Indin or at 
least in Behar, e facts that very old images of Gauri-fankara 
are found in great numbers everywhere, and that the enshrine- 
ment of the most modern of them yet discovered, has been clearly 
mentioned in an inscription, dated A.D, 1445, are likely to throw 
some light on the religious history of India. It would sppe a 
that the worship of t d image of Gauri-Sankara was much in 
vogue for several hooded years before the 15th century A.D, _ 

(5) That these are perhaps the only inscriptions in the 
district, with the exception of the cave inscriptions of the Barüber 
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Hills, and the inscription of Külchànd, a governor of Gaya, under 
the Emperor Firoze Shah, dated 1429 Samvat, in the temple of the 
Sun God in Gaya at Suraj Kund (published by Professor Keilhorn, 
C.LE, an the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX, for September 1891), 
that still remain attached to the rnins of the ancient temples, the 
construction of which they commemorate, 

(6) That they bear a decisive evidence of the fact that the 
modern Deva Nagari character continues almost unchanged from 
nearly 500 years; and that, therefore, the inscriptions found in 
Gaya, containing no date in any recognised era, and written in 
characters much different from modern Deva Nagari, must either 
be very ancient or written in imported characters then prevalent 
in other parts of India, by people who came to Gaya either as 
pilgrims or as conquerors, In this connection it may be said that 
the following inscriptions now available in the town of Gaya, 
which bear a clear date in the era of Vikramaditya, are written in 
modern Deva Nagari character :— 


(«) Inscription dated 1257 Samvat, 1200 a.p., on a slab of 
stone fixed on a wall on the northern side of the temple 
of Parpità mahesvara in Gaya, and being No. 22 of 
the list of Gay& inscriptions given by General Cun- 
ningham, in Vol. III of his report on the Archreologi- 
enl Survey of India. 

(^) Inscription of Sürysdàsa, dated 1516 Samvat, attached to 
the Gayesvari temple in Gaya (being No. 28 of the 
list of General Cunningham), a translation of which was 
published by him in Vol. 111 of his aforsaid report. 

(c) Inscription of Kilachand, dated 1429 Samvat, corres- 
ponding to 1373 A.D., attached to the Sûrya Kunda 
temple in Gaya, published in the Indian Antiquary, 
Vol XX, pp. 312 to 315. 

(4) Inscription dated 1519 Samvat, of seven long lines on a 
slab of stone, about 25 inches long and 7 inches broad, 
fixed on a wall in the temple of reed Ee Mahadeva, 
south of the well-known temple of Sáksi Mahádeva 
near Visnupada in Gayá. 


According to local tradition, the line of this family of the 
lunar kin ended with Bhairavendra, the last king named in 
these inscriptions. After his death, his widowed Queen is said to 
have succeeded him; but she is said to have been overpowered 
by one of the ministers of Bhairavend:a, who was a Bhat (bard) 
by caste, but whose name is not known now, This Bhát minister 
was trying to seize the throne for himself when chance ordained 
EO TRU Te Rel FERS SR BEG belongi h 

t is sai tna our brothers, warriors, onging to the 
family of the drana of Udaipur were proceeding to the 
shrines at kde है á by the route, which later on seems to have 
- developed into the Grand Trunk Road by the Emperor 


Sher Shah. TRAY eRe to halt for the night under some 
n fron 


of the town of Umga, the capital of 





trees near a well 


— ۲ 


T 
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Bhairavendra, Some maidservants of the widowed Queen, who 
enme to fetch water, asked them not to halt there as tigers used to 
come there at night. The brothers did not mind this Warning, 
and stayed there, and actually killed some tigers, ‘his spread 
the fame of their valour next morning so much so, that the 
Queen solicited their assistance in disentanyling herself from the 
clutches of the Bhit minister, The brothers readily offered their 
services, nnd succeeded in killing the Bhat minister. The Queen, 
in recognition of this service, adopted one of them, named Rao 
Bhanu Singh, as her successor, This man, who belonged to the 
Sisodhia family of the Rájpoots of the Solar dynasty, stayed 
there and was the founder of a new generation of kings who ruled 
for along time at Umgā. Of his three brothers, one is said to 
have proceeded to Nepal, where he is supposed to have become 
the founder of a new line of kings. Another of them is said to 
have proceeded to Puri, in Orissa, and to have been the founder of 
a new line kings of the Solar dynasty there. The fourth brother 
is said to have returned to Udaipur. 

Rao Bhánu Singh, according to some papers, supposed to 
exist in the family of the present Raja of Deo, is said to have 
been succeeded one after the other by 15 other Rajas! named 
below, the last of whom, Rajakumara Jagannatha Prasáda Nara- 
vana Simh of Deo, is now a minor, aged about 9 xears, whose 
property is under the management of the Court of Wards. His 9 
father Raja Bhickham Narayana Simh Bahádür died in 1898 4 n. 

Assuming that the accession of Rao Bhànü Singh happened in 

1448, wiz., after five years of the date of the last inscription of 
Bhairavendra, the 15 Rajas appear to have reigned throughout a 

period of 450 years, giving an average of thirty years to each 

reign. It is said that Atibala Singh, the sixth in descent from 

Rao Bhann Singh, killed the then Muhammadan rulers of Deo, and 

removed his capital from Umga to Deo. The fort at Umga is now 

a heap of ruins covering a large area and overgrown with jungle. 

Some traces of gateways, walls and wells can still be found, and in ۴ 
one of the rooms are still enshrined some family gods, to worship 
which the Rajas and Rûnîs of Deo even now use to go to the 
ruined fort once a year or at least on the occasion of marriages. 

A tomb of Bijüli Shahid at Deo, and one of Dana Shahid at 
Ketaki, a neighbouring village, are still associated by tradition 
with the conquest of Deo by Atibal Singh. 

In this connexion it may be said that almost all the peaks 
and ranges of hills in the southern part of the district of Gaya 
have marks of ruins on them. Some of them were apparently the 
strongholds of kings, while others were the sites of sacred shrines. 


ha. (8) Táráchnnd, (4) Bis- 
— Simha. (7) Naynpála 
(10) Chatrapati Simha. 
— Simba. (13) Mitrabhênu 












TE | 5 Bahad | on; illa 5) Boris 
| — سن ع بل‎ n ana a carrer Ro ۳ 
Nayans Singh (tho present proprietor of the Deo Raj). " kadi 


| - | m its 
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The ruins on the hills of Mandā, Pāchār, Dongrā, Cheon, Bakan, 
Sandhail, Uma, Aranagar (about six miles south of Deo), Pawai, 
Koluha, Singar, Maher, etc, may be quoted as instances, In the 
days of yore when the use of artillery was in its infaney or 
totally unknown, or out of practice on account of being in- 
humane, kings and noblemen probably selected their capitals in 
hills and other inaccessible places where fortification was render- 
ed easy by nature. To bnild a castle in the plains was perhaps 
considered unsafe. The seats of Government were therefore in 
the southern hills and in the inaccessible jungles, which still 
abound in ruins of towns and palaces. "The northern fertile 
plains of the Gaya district were therefore perhaps less densely 
populated in those days, being more open to foreign attacks. 


Tezt of the inscription on the top of Gurî Shankar Hill near Ung, 
District Gawd. 

खोमा।न्चये दुर्दम‏ دجب واج جد 5 714 नमः ۲۵۹۲3 च नमः शिवाय ॥‏ مق 
Ug-‏ 711711 15م | wut: कुलपालकोगुणनिधिन्नात्रा' कुमारोऽभवत्‌‏ 
नयपाल URED: 17 इत्यात्मकः / | ज-‏ 1ج جو[ بد دع ودمحم सुकतो‏ 
ज्ञे यो$भयदेव 587 wm प्रस्त [स्त] त स्तस्मात्‌ केंशवभ mamaa: के-‏ 
Tat धाम्मिकः | तत्सनुञ्चेर संक रब र्िप॒जिद्भानुम्मक्छोयांस्ततः सोमः सोम-‏ 
कुलावत*न्सपर्मो ATE: कोटिदः ॥ २ ॥ तस्माह्नोक्तविवङेनो ANEAN-‏ 
स्य कत्ता प्रः He: agast कपो वसुमतो चेनास्ति xat Aasma‏ 
तिर्ग्गजपतिः कोर्या च रामोप-‏ و جدو جيم * ग यागदि वि घत्प्रा सा द छ म्म बि च्छो‏ 
नदादिवर्स्दे"‏ | :> ها وا मः॥ इ ۱ उमां महेश सगयां OYE संस्थाप्य वेधा विदधे‏ 
aan yey सोमान्वयानामिक्छ पत्तनं च ॥ 8 0 गिरो faxis गिरिजां mma‏ 
खस्वेषचन्द्रे खलु विक्रमाब्दे ॥ 32056653 aed च चन्द्रे ua faga रक‏ 
भूपः ॥ ५ ॥ 051 1014 सम्वत २५०० ۱ कृत्वापि पातकं घोर 23775778107+ न-‏ 
रः ۱ कारयित्वा cux uay} दिवं ब्रजेत्‌ ॥ ६ p aid चायतने पुरः ajag)‏ 
तथाश्रमे | कर्त्तुरायतनं विष्णोयंथो्लात्त्रिगुणां फलं ॥ ७ ॥ gaga शले ut]‏ 5 
क्तात्परिकौो तितम्‌ | wwwgfas SÌ क्देवालयस्य च ॥ ep HARI wd ॥‏ 


۱ Should be गण fafa a tear | 

2 Should be PATAN । 

3 In the original it is frt that i», tho "T is wanting. 

4 It can bo also read Werte «nc t 

6 ae is probably a mistake =e ii = * 

5 9۳۲5 docs not seem to be correct Sanskrit: may be fafaa 
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Traustation of thn second inseription discovered recently LI 
the top of Umgà Hill in (ranya. 


Om! Salutation to Siva (Gauri) and to Siva. 

There was in the lunar race one (King) Durddama the 
invincible, a fire for the forest of miseries. His son was Kumars, 
the supporter of his race, and the ocean of virtues, Of him 
(was born) Laksmana Pala, the virtnous; and of him Candra. 
who was like the moon; the lotus-eyed Nayapaln the refuge (of 
nll); his son was Sandhesh.—1. 

Of him was born Abbayadeva the Grent: of him Malla. 
and of him the virtuous Kesisvara well up in the devotion of 
* Kesavi. His son (was) Narasimha, the defeater of enemies. Of 
him (was born) Bhanu the Great, and of him, Soma, the jewel of 
the ear of the lunar race, the great bestower of worlds and giver 
by ten millions.— 2. 

Of him was born King Sri Bhairavendra, the extender 
of dominions, the leader of kings, promoter of his race, the lord, 
the great, the accumulator of trensures, the supporter of worlds, 
the king by having whom the earth has the honour of being 
named a kingdom, (who is) the defender of the poor, the excava- 
tor of tanks, the performer of sacrifices, the consecrator of temples 
to gods, the knower of Dharmas, the lord of elephants, (who is) 
like Rama in fame.—3. 

Having enshrined (in temples) Umi, Maheza and Ganesa 
with his Ganas, (the king who is) well acquainted with rites and 
(having strengthened) with fortifications of rivers, etc., (he) made 
Umga the residence of the clans of the lunar dynasty, an abode 
of (all) good things.—4. 

On (this) hill the King Bhairava, who has no equal, 
(Lit. who is one) enshrined Girisa (Siva), Girijà (Gauri), and 
Ganesa, on Monday the 12th date of the dark half of the month 
of Jyaistha in the year 1500 of the era of Vikramaditya.—5. 

Also here in figures 1500. 

Even he, who commits the most horrible sins, such as the 
killing of the Brahmanas, etc., by building a temple to Hari, is 
washed of his sins and goes to heaven.—6. 

Three times greater merit than that stated above, (is 
secured by him) who builds 8 camps to Vişņu in a place of 
pilgrimage, ina sacred place, in a place of devotion, and in an 
iermitage,—7. 

It is said the merit is 100 times greater than that stated 
above (to him who builds a temple) on a hill, and thousand times 
(to him) who builds a temple on the top of a hill.—5. 

Pence be to all. 
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6. Some Lullabies and Topical Songs collected in 
Persia by LIEUT. COLONEL D. C. PHILLoTT. 


The following lullabies (with the exception of 
No. VI) are common in the districts of Shiraz or 
Kirman, and probably in other parts of Persia: 


1 ९ 
LULLABY. 


La-ia la-la be my Rose; 
Be my darling; be my Bul-bul. 
Never die nor leave me. 
La-là 73-12 ۰ 
La-la à*i he falls asleep. 
The sound of his dada's shoe I hear. ~A 
Lû-la 735-15, my own wall-flower, ۱ 
Why wilt thou ne'er rest still ۶ 
` Dala 6-18 1-۰ 





۱ II. 
La-la% tayta layla'i Wy o 
láy-la*i. 

^ 





۱ wé ह| | 
ही aa , 
: ary rrr m 


5 29. my — i- n fi ane 0 
: Ld 3 
e Maby sound. vot n inter, ion. ۳ 


^ ki | * butto “Me de "I ous A Dame 


Ld 


"-— 


i tence € re par 
REL عي‎ £ 
o ۱ "i 
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,1 
ENEN‏ 
yy yy‏ كلم باشي 
عزيز و بلبام* باشسي 


تميري از سرم واشي 1 ; 
qi. 359 95‏ : 
WA yy‏ خوابش مي اد 3 
مدای كف شإبادش uo‏ اد 
3y yy‏ گل خيربي 
ye‏ اروم < 
S4 Ty 39‏ 
1 
LL.‏ مد 
4 


| لائ لاثی‎ SY لای لاي‎ YY 
TN بايا منص رر‎ uy M 









uL E رسون‎ mole 
۱ ey (e$ خير‎ 
9 
۱ | | Nu» M. | 
dis | * — ^ barn | ۱ i ۱ ۱ 
۱ kardan (m.c.) “to Tull an infant to sleep.” E 


Hiss) rs BK : ng | r 
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They gave me a piteher and I went to draw wator ; 
Close by the spring I fell asleep. 

Ala la% Baba Mansür 

Go tell my mother, 


Two Turkish men from Turkistan 
Carried me off to Hindustan, 

Alā iti Baba Mansûr 

Go tell my mother, ۱ 


They married me to the son of a king, 
۱ Ruler of men and of women, 
Ala la Baba Mansûr 
Go tell my mother, 5 





Now four sons I've got, 

One's with the flocks, one's with herds, 

One's at school! and one's in the cot? 

Alā la^; Baba Mansür P 
Go tell my mother. 
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سنو Nelo‏ باب ees‏ 
3 چشمه ele‏ 7 عنم 
y‏ لائى LL‏ منى ور 
خير بر مادرم رسون 
SEINE,‏ 5 
مرا aap‏ بهندوسة--ون 
y‏ لائی تابا معص‌ور 


2— بر مدرم يصون 


عرو سيم كردع ېراد 
— هن > 3 ماده 
الا iY‏ بايا paw‏ 
3— بر مادرم رسون 


الا دارم جار o‏ بر 
یکی رفقه سر كله ... یکی رفقه ym‏ رمه 
یکی رفقه كقو * خاند s.‏ یکی دیگر_بگپواره 
الا لائى Lb‏ منصور 
حبر بر we, poke‏ 


t. 

g 2}. ۳ LIL. 

dp- qi len 5 
IMS | رودم‎ xe gy yy 
۳ ۷ cs She sl wilh 
Say سپیل از كود در امد مه‎ 
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Oh leader of the caravan, pray travel slow 
For my little child has lagged behind 
115-15 1۵-8 be my sweet marjoram, 
Thy dada's come; bright he thine e'en. 


Come, oh moon of my sky! " 
. Art up-rooting violets : 

Art planting roses 2 

Lü-là 18-15 be my sweet marjoram, 
Thy dada's come; bright be thine e'en. 


A white bird was I in the almond tree ! ; 
Fate cast a stone and broke my wing 

Oh Fate withhold thy hand, for I am young ; 
The World's to me as yet unknown 

The joy of life's unwon. 













bright —* 
—— wes. qe 


5 e 4 wi 9 





ee Saad] 


A 


4 
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wb ! قافه إزام‎ Hy 
که طفل كويكم مانده بدنبال‎ 
ناسین‎ uf ss dq 


oaf UY‏ يشت * روشن 





gif sik we Ll. 
دقشه ميكني كل مي نشاني‎ 
كل آیشسی‎ yy +s 
ws الت‎ le eT els 


: و | 
fy? Ss‏ ددم در شاخ asas‏ 
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Iv. 


۱۸-18 lati, my Sweet Life ۱-1, 

My darling and sweet soul 15-1277 ; 

For thee, dear, I would die 8-۵ ; 

La-la 18-18 1a-la-la%. y 
Friends, pleasure in this life's in wealth ; 

Who has a child has pleasure perfect; 

Who has no child in this world, 

Were he Jamshid imperfect were he. 

La.làa 75-17  là-la-là*;. 


Vv. 


La-la lala lala tala la-la”i; 

Friends, my sweet son is sleeping; 

Were I to die for him, t'would be bnt just; 

La-ià 16-16 6-6 18-18 18-182. —— سم‎ LUE 
Art thou lion, art thon leopard, I know not ; ۱ : | E 
This I know thou'rt struggling with me ; 





Lā-lā la-ai my Sweet Life, la-la’i. 
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IV. 
NN 
Ss لاعی جا شیویدم‎ yy 
7 لالات‎ ~ uis e ر‎ — ME 


برات ple!‏ * ميرم دولا لا 
3 3 لالا لالا لایس 
عز یزان لذت Ws‏ به ال است 
هرانکی طقل دارد با كمال ات 
whey Qe Ea‏ طقلی ندارد 
sates —‏ باشد بیکمال است 
o) HN ss‏ 


à; Nas 
NN 

9 YY y+ y + 

عز يزان طقل pls‏ بخواب است 

اگر ote‏ بمیرم من صواب الست 
y‏ لا آذ ५४ 7२५ y y y‏ < 

lo‏ شيسوي يا پلنگي 
هم دانم كه قو با ها بچنگي ac‏ 
لالا لاك جاں شیرینم لا करे‏ | 
عز یزان طفل من شیوین زدان است ١‏ 
قام بر دست مير زاى دیوان E Oel‏ 
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VI. 


Tehran Lullaby. 


جہوں 4 کس‌ردت لا دادي ° 
Jy‏ لالاجی هی کب وم ماز 


t Mir Khan Baz is the name of the father of the infant. 
? Tau = fardf. 

3 Itul utul = dar in tal va dar ûn tal. 

* i.e 
> 








URS فا‎ ` 
١ Vol. LN. No, 3.] Persian Lullabies and Topical Songs. 4L 
A = 
| The following topical songs (taşnīf) collected in 
١ | Ferme are fair samples of those composed and sung 
Hr 
Ere P s â 
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1. 
THE KING or CHIKA's Dauduren. 


“The King's danghter is just like this and just like that. 
Come, show me thine eyes, 


That I may describe them.” 

" Mine eyes—what dost thon want with them ? ۱ 
Hast never seen the eyes of the gazelle ? 
Mine, too, are like them,” . 


" My love's brows are just like this and just like that: 
Oh show me thy brows, 


That I may deseribe them.” 

" My brows—what dost want with them 7 
Hast never seen a bow in the bazaar ? 
They, too, are like that.” 


“My love's lips are like this and like that: 
Oh show me thine lips, 
That I may describe them." 

“My lips—what dost want with them 2 
Hast never seen a pista? in the bazaar 
They, too, are like that. 


" My love's cheeks are like this and like 
ome, shaw me thy oh 
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د خقر شاو همچین وچین ۱ چشمت را بمن بنما قا من بكويم جه جي: ۰۳ * 
sede”‏ راميطواه‌ي TSS‏ چشمان اهر 5 نديدي ؟ اينهم AP‏ ۰“ 


7 

۶ ایو وی بارم جين وچین ۱ اروت را بمن بنما كاسن يكويم چه چي ““ b‏ 

* ابروم ميخواهي چكاي ؟ كمان به بازار نديدي ؟ اينهم برمچی4 e‏ 
"^ 

eum بكويم جه‎ ७७०७७ جين وچین لبت را بمن ينما‎ ee wi” 

7 ليم را ميضواهي ais TSS‏ ببازار نديدي ؟ اينهم “AFP‏ 
۲ * 
७०५! 7‏ يارم چین وچین ليت را ७-०‏ بنما تا من بكويم چه چي “ # ê:‏ 


”” لدم را يواهي DL‏ هاو به دازار| نديدي ؟ اينهم ۱ amy‏ هة eo‏ — 








oe hamchunin u hamchsmin 
orm or chi chi is vulgar of 


ke. Pd eves E na-dida-i, fe ve "x 
- स ड 5 Ohh tis some times | ۸۲ 
: ۲ * > » 
QUO e اا‎ 
1 ۴ 
ok * ۳1 ۳ r 


n 
| chi 


cap 
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" My love's teeth are like this and like that 

Come, show me thy teeth, 

That I may describe them." 
" My teeth— what dost thou want with them ? 


Hast never seen fresh pearls 2 
They, too, are like them." 


" My love's breasts are like this and like that : 
Come, show me thy brensts," 


That 1 may describe them. 
" My breasts—what dost want with them 2 


Hast never seen Shiraz limes ? 
They, too, are like them." 


" My love's bosom is like this and like that : 
Come, show me thy bosom, 
That I may describe it." 

“My bosom—what dost want with it ۶ 
Hast never seen white marble ? 
It too is like it." 


" My love's navel is just like this and just like that: 
Come, show me thy navel, 
That I may describe it." 

" My navel—what dost want with it ? 
Hast never seen a crystal bowl! * 
It too is like one." 

" My love's * chastity ' is like this and like that 
Come, show me thine honour, 
That I may describe it.” 

“My e * * t—what dost wish with it * 
Has never seen the foot of a gazelle? 
It, too, is like one." 


| ۰ dárad; a point of beauty much insisted on by Persian s 
di menm SRR AM aie ccifen os ton, o wake 


nnjéni i» a navel deep shaped like a finjén, 
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eC جه چي‎ eo^ LPL نما‎ Lye! DECLINE و‎ ere دددان دارم‎ ” 


- 


* دآدالمرامیخوافی دكأي $ صروارید ترا ५०४०७‏ اتمم +A‏ 


e“ ut — بگویم‎ "li leu Ge ty يسقانت‎ CH مدن و‎ ros wie ونا‎ 


سیب ام E eaae!‏ هي چکای ؟ y^‏ صر سنادن T‏ 1 ابام | 7( a 4 — Ae‏ 


23 زاف يارم Cs sre‏ نافت وا Cre?‏ يتما eso wG‏ جه چی ۰ ۰ 


e ** ایام بهيجعيم‎ ६ ؟ کاک تلو و نديدي‎ site «sls > 1५ تام‎ i 


as دكويم جه چي‎ ure led ودين داموست 5 را بجی‎ Cri ros Wn 
B و‎ 
e" ایام مچیه‎ ! (४२२०२ * را م‌جطوافي دكني سم آهو‎ हे كام‎ ” 


۱ Tar, *' freab, ie., with lustre." 2 Ismatand namas, ya'ni farj, 
5 Kus [Ar. pl. akwds], ia the cradest word for the article either in 
Porsian or in Arabic. 
+ 2" Sirr-t mihàán-ash yak-î harf bûd 
Sum-i dha-i rafta dar barf bad. 
‘———<to one thing only can it be compared és., to the print of a gazelle’. 
foot in pure snow,” 


hes 
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.11 
Tasnif-i Dukhtar-i Safara.‏ 
لدگر كشلي روی Uys‏ زده .۰. خربزه بر تضم آخوندها زده 


شانه بزلفہای عروسها ;33 .. ana‏ بتاجان خروسپا .823 


tie i‏ بدندان صقورا زده 
جوام af‏ زدلا ९‏ جونم من زدم - MI,‏ من زدم - od‏ ویی زدم ٠‏ 27 ای عزيز 
ای oy‏ سر ید ... لنگ صعورا درید s.‏ مشیر af‏ اورا ois‏ 
بر سوى مدای fins S. I‏ خود را )> uf? st‏ —— > 
سشگ هدندان صحسورا 555 
> زده S‏ چونم من زدم - y‏ من زدم = بي وبي زدم - برو ای عزیز 
III. Y‏ 
Tasnif.‏ 
اب دریا بشم, آبي بنوشم روزگار d‏ 
صداى كشةي - بان آين بگوشم ` روكار - 
x‏ البية, ناكا ! تو خوش خبر بو ३‏ روزگار 
sy‏ که pz‏ جاهل و 535 سقر بو روزگار 
MN‏ جفای . بیونایان BS‏ يمرم »2$ 
ir E, a ng)‏ 8( يار وذاداري بگهرم z‏ — 299 





a‏ ر ا 4६३‏ 3 شد 
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[N 
IV. 
Tasnif-i Sadiq-i Malla Razah." 
[Every second line is from Hafiz. ] 
' ملا رجب‎ (Sole تصنیف‎ 
مقع ردان سکن ای زاهن باکی رو سرشت‎ 
* > و‎ 
كوم از کس جو برون رفت ر كون بعرفت‎ 
کشت‎ dm. DIS Ae Sots on ale هية حا‎ 
ç شت‎ AS, دوب امست‎ १४ say? بس‎ a els a> pe 
عدع مکن‎ Sas داقر تيغ اكر کس‎ 
دوشت‎ aiti كه كناع دكرى بر ذو‎ 5 
سید * كال‎ Se لو اگر‎ * 20००२ شب‎ 


رک سر EL‏ كوى خوادات po a> ५०००)?‏ ات 


V. 
T'asnif-i Südig-i Mulla Rajab. 


تصنيف صادق ملا رجب 
fias 1 *‏ 
ليجباى ؟ يارم ماي قشنةش مي aT‏ 
on‏ ازان ماي قشنگ اله - کلدگش ९‏ ءي ST‏ 
مادر IS‏ لوتدي کی يارم را زائليى ؟ 


۱ Sadiq son of Mulla eim of Kirmán. He adopted the profession of a 
۱8 from choice, and his tasnif», amongst certain classes, have a notoriety. 
Gdyam understood after zan-i ۰ص‎ Ks ** because 
+ Shab-i Jum'ah is mc. for Panj-shamba. Any good work done on the 


— Friday night (i.¢., the English Thursday night) hes a special value. 


Lupcha, dimin. of lup, “ cheek 
^ Ala-kulang, moaning doubtful: probably germ shadan-i Aaivénat dar 
vaqt-i juft giriftan. 





4 
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شعل اهليل يارم گر که بدریا aci‏ 
شور وغوغا بر Quale‏ ونپنگش مي ST‏ 
T‏ مقاي ur‏ جاع ند ان تو كات 
Qo, yy wry‏ کلنگش oT‏ 
سعصدی Bs,‏ شي راز دكر o.‏ نكو 
صانق As‏ — — لش می sf‏ 


vwd. 
Tagniy. 

من ازان زماني as‏ دل b‏ ذو m—‏ 39 تو بروردگاری وس حی برسم 
اي mem Me‏ ای an mt‏ )9 یت سن phe‏ 

سن از whe} wT‏ قسمتم شد جذاثي .۰. مرا مي كشن اين ستمگر 3 البي 
ای fi‏ ای eek‏ عشق وویت شین mem‏ 

به یعوب بر * گو که در «ص يي ديدم ., همان us‏ را as‏ كم كردة بودي 
ای paran‏ ای pase‏ عشق رودت OS‏ تصييم 

اللي sy an uy je‏ زليظ ا .*. دگر يوسغم تاب ازندان ندارد * 
ای هدر ای r^»‏ عسوي رونت m dem‏ 


VII. | >e 
Tasnif. | i 
“My heart it loves a gypsy, Oh! 1 
مسلمانان دلم لولي يسند است .-. لب و دذدان لولي مل قند است‎ 
است‎ ७४) ونا و عیدوت از لولي مجوئید ... بدر سگ دوک © تراش غلیقه7‎ 






M ماس‎ x 





E 


KA sce: f Asis, 
— He “afte 
i 7 " heso two line . “Asis, 
د‎ 20 "utt ~ ۱ 
کل‎ ta are 


n PIE فا‎ which | 
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VIII. 


Tasnif. 





— — — — — — — 5 


wal » 3 4 l^, 3०319 .*. r4 at, دخفر ديدم دز‎ b d 





aw‏ تا نوه m d‏ ار هر As =? — du‏ فا د نع ول C53) mols‏ ويها 1 شور 


یکی er‏ و یکی ظبر و یکی شوم 


LX. 
Tasnif. 
> # ee * p. 
| اسمش مسرا زن‎ oe D am 
65 انمت‎ eu eT در‎ hls یکی ضاق‎ 


عجب کمپ < كلسي همسایة هان است کرکر 


سلام SS — — jlo‏ 
(alas‏ عادر و شو دای دخقر 255 
وا كردي تمس e"‏ خوب كردي كوكو 
oU‏ کردی بمن آخ خوب كردي كوكر 
الله که مادر gh si WL‏ 
در pls‏ — ت چکارم كردي SF‏ 
سر راهم دونا شد * ای وای بر من کرکر 
از من lr‏ شد اى:.وائ 7 JOS wt‏ 


۱ Qup, “cheek.” “ They gave me their cheeks to kins.” 

2 Kur, in the dialect of the Lulis, is a «mall boy or girl. 

5 Gump, a bunch of flowers. A plump boy is called gump-i gul, 

Ham-pa, “ with.”‏ ه 

b 4 road became divided, f.e., I fell in love both with the mother and 


the daughter. 
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s 
T'asnif. 
i ترسم سباع كني سی — در کسی‎ * Gc and os در —— هردم‎ rot 
5 alos) de, ds (0०००४ di see 2 — حال شر کسی حون من‎ 1 
بیش نا كسى‎ so درسم بريشان كني‎ ots als خواهم که بر زلنات هرد م زام‎ 


حواهم p as‏ رويت گاهي زنم dy‏ .۰. ترسم که بر es‏ و کي 


XI. 
Tasnif. 
و پریشان بودم‎ GU چه‎ ४४ آمدي وو‎ 
چون برفتي ز بوم قالب بیجان بردم‎ 
روز وشب نمي آسودم‎ 
PP جان خود بسی‎ 
كرجه بصد رن ومح كشقيم ما دور از وطن‎ 
در بار شاهي مدیم‎ 
eio ust! wh) L 
]مدع ايم‎ we حشمت و‎ us? در نه‎ ७२०२ ما‎ 
ای خد؛ ثرا خواهيم وی‎ 
د بر از تو نداریم فوبا‎ 


— 


"^! 5 I 
4) "m 
— 
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XII. 
Tagnif. 


=el, ae Lal‏ د ها sme aot‏ هم — مت 


^ 
XIII.‏ 
Tasnif.‏ 
هر دم ازين باغ دربى درست .. $9 y‏ از نازع ثري pe‏ > 
v —‏ ھا ی v s.‏ مني asle‏ 
XIV.‏ 
Tasnif.‏ 
یمدرم و قذايرت یشم p>‏ نداري ؟ whys हि‏ قث و نالات میشم خبر دداري 4 ١‏ 
اقا ole‏ — نداری؟ .. ५३३०४ y— 3S Ws‏ ¢ 
XV.‏ 
Tagnif on Moti Jan.!‏ 
دیشب من ودل بقول أن a.‏ شکی .^ 


53 كوج Jnl‏ ردم وطن 


» 
مت متیجان ¿T?‏ ی .۰. دردت بجان cb èf‏ 
مدی میرد ؟, نلا — میب > بی بلا 

s, 

(lS هيرن ھددوسداں شيرا؛ ميشد‎ (४-० 
آخ بلی‎ m wad مت مقیجان آخ بلى‎ 

— تيهيم ؟ كم sy)‏ — در دور است 


v rt poro m‏ بسدر شور است 


1 Moti Jan waa a famous Indian courtesan who went to Shiraz. 


*? Mut Muti Jin—theo lady's name, 
8 Na-miram = nami- vavan. 


æ 
— 
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مت ستيج ان miig el‏ آرام جان el‏ بلي 
بسر مزن ای كوجكو ES‏ 1 طلارا 
ale‏ مزن آخ Sas‏ 5 زلف سوا را 

مت مقیجان آخ ! ی :*. la rb!‏ آخ ub‏ 


3 بونج ي 
بسار مزن مزن ७०३०‏ مینای 5, حي 


— ای کوچ>-و زلف‎ ७०.० AS a 
if مت تیا آخ بلسی .-. دردت بان‎ * 


اسر بيهن ببين whe * (४9--ै‏ دارد 
شيوين UN‏ ببين هواي زيقون دارد * 
مت مقیجان آخ بلی .۰. آرام ots‏ آخ بلی 
دوش درطرف Quem‏ بقی خوابین US‏ — 5 
ترسم که بوی oy‏ از خواب بیدارش E: ७४‏ 
مست است هشیارشش s. AS‏ با عم ده درکارش AS‏ 


مت متیجان آخ بلى -= دردت بد ان آخ بلی 
M‏ 
XVI.‏ 
Tasnif.‏ 
دیشب سحری در كوجة وا شد .*. شخص ع س وني وارد بسا = 
a:‏ ظ GU‏ ينجدرى al‏ نما شد .-. نوي زیر زميي دو يام 7 هوا شه 
»^ وستمال رم گم tas‏ درحت كل .*. دارم cs)»‏ دلخور سدح چچة میزند يليل 


* Vulgar : 


A 4 


wi hy ‘The 
=— : NIN x MB 7. 1 1111 ۰ 
^ 4 - 
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XVIII. 
كردي شیواز آمدي‎ oe o! cse "لاو‎ (cles wey 
بخیالت اينجا کرصانه * ؟ .. نه اينجا كير آنجا کوند"»‎ 

XIX. 

Verses by a Dervish to extract money from a British Consul. 
از جان‎ p حالت دريشان °+ در خانه تو جانا من سير‎ L كفت شوخم‎ ais دو‎ 
why ole; بگوبه قونسل؛ لهکن‎ eJ... معاش دانم در دشر دي نداري‎ fe 

AER. 4 


Tasnif-i Husain-t Lüti. 
لب بر لب باد و اف بر ناق‎ 
قاف‎ KL. الف را راست كرد در‎ 


namadi: contrary to the usual custom of Khans he used to wear 





5 , Kuldh-. 
= ‘Persian 





= Persian folt hat. بو‎ 
^ 2 Kirman-a = Kirmén ast. 
8 Kün.a = kîn ast. The Shirazis pride themselves on being men and 
look down on the quict Kirmanis who are mostly weavers. 


Pip 7 lso TE ۱ صل — قزر رفس‎ a Tt] " ` 
* Also in Arabic a. 
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7. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna Y ‘India, No. ل‎ —4À variety of 
Spongilla lacustris from Brackish Water in Bengal.—By N. 
ANNANDALE, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 


Thanks to Carter's! classical memoirs, the Freshwater Sponges 
of India are better known than most of the animals which inhabit 
our Indian tanks. In Bombay, Carter examined five species, basing 
on them the researches which laid the foundation of the scientific 
study of the Spongillide as living organisms. Two species have 
been recorded from Calcutta by Weltner,? and two by Bowerbank * 
from Central India. The following list, based mainly on the third 
part of Weltner's “ Spognillidenstudien," * shows the distribution, 
in India and in the world, of all the forms as yet known to occur 
as members of our fauna :— 


INDIAN SPONGILLIDS 
Genus Spongilla. 


1. S. alba, Cart. ... 2. Bombay. 
2. S. bombayensis, Cart. = Bombay. 
3. S. carters, Brok. ~ Bombay, Chota Nagpur, Central India, 


Calcutta; Madura (Malay Archipelngo ), 
Manritins, Eastern Enrope. 


4. S. cerebellatas Bwrk. 4, Central Indis. 

5. 8. cinerea, Cart. .. Bombay; Celebes, Flores, N. America. 
6. S, decipiens, Wober ... Cnloutta; Celebes 

7. 8. lacustris, nuct, ... Lower Bengal; Europe. N. Americn, 


Northern Asia, Australia, 
Genus Ephydatia. 
8 E. plumosa (Cart.) 2e. Bombay; N. America. 


The following species have been recorded from countries near 
India and will probably be found to belong to the Indian fauna :— 


Spongilla «umatrana, Weber ... Sumatra. 


Ephydatia fluviatilis, auct. .. Eastern Asin, Europe, N. America ; 
Australia. 
T blèmħingis, 5 Evans ... Malay Peninsula. 


During a recent visit (January 28th-30th) to Port Canning 
in Lower Bengal, I was much struck by the enormous number of 
५ जः which formed a scum on the surface of some of 
the less brackish pools so numerous in the neighbourhood. 
These gemmules originated in a Spongilla which incrusted the stems 
of plants powin in the water and sticks which had fallen into it. 
Some of the poo Is were already drying up and the sponge was be- 
ginning to inda! s exposed to the air. At one point I saw specimens 
which nppe to have been carried some distance from the 
tank by n gale of wind and were hard and dry. 





| Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., 1847, 1849, 1856, 1859, 1874, 1881. 
| 2 Wiegm Archiv. f. Naturgesch. LXI, 1895. 
' $ Proc Zool. Soc., 1863. 

- ® Carter regarded this form as no more than a variety of his S. alba, 


ourn Mier. Science, 1900, 





' * 
35 7 
Yan 
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I have made a careful examination of living and preserved 
material, and I cannot find any specific difference between this 
sponge and the widely-distributed Spongilla lacustris, which is not, 
however, nsunlly regarded as a tropical form. It may be con- 
venient, for the sake of reference, to give the form a varietal 
name. 


Description of 5, lacustris var. bengalensis— 

Texture firm, resistant, fibrous. Thickness never more than half 
an inch. Habit incrusting ; without branches, entirely surround- 
ing support; pores and oscula inconspicuous; surface smooth, 
rounded. Colour flesh-colour or dull-green. Gemmules numerous, 
disposed throughout the sponge except on the surface, of two sizes, 
thickly coated, with a single funnel-shaped opening, spherical. 
Spicules :— skeleton spicules smooth, slender, cylindrical, fee bly curv- 
ed, very rarely bent at an angle, nbruptly pointed, joined together 
in strands to form a reticulation in which the gemmules rest: 
fesh spicules very slender, cylindrical, feebly bent, pointed, 
minutely spineal throughout, numerous: gemmule spicu lo slen- 
der, cylindrical, sparsely covered with fine, pointed, recurved spines, 
which are more numerous towards the ends than at the centre ; 
the spieules very numerous, arranged tangentially, not penetrating 
coat of ۰ 


NOS 


Pues 


A. = skeleton spicules. C. flesh spicule. 


Length of skeleton spicule e. 03 mm.—0'4 mm. 
Length of flesh spicule e. 0714 mm. 
Length of gemmule spicule ... O16 mm. 
Diameter of larger gemmule ... 09 mm. 
Diameter of smaller gemmule... O68 mm. 


The most notable peculiarity of this variety is the total ab- 
sence of branches,' but in certain forms of the species the branches 
are better developed than in others. S. lacustris is so variable 





1 Ledenfeld describes his S. lacustris var. sphaerica, from New South 
Wales, as *“ ohne Fortsütze, kuglig oder eiforming,” ——— part 2, VEA 
The capo! Speen of this form is» doubtful; Weltner is ابو‎ eh بو‎ 
belongs to th us Spongilla, no gemmules being available for » 
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that Potts, in his monograph of the Freshwater Sponges of the 
world, recognized six varieties in addition to the typical form. 
The Bengal form most nearly resembles his montana (from the 
Catskill Mountains, New York) as regards its spicules ; but in the 
gemmule spicules the spines are more distinctly aggregated at the 
ends in the Bengal form. | regard the angularly bent skeleton 
spicule, of which 1 have only seen twoexamples, as an abnormality. 
The gemmules are very distinctly of two sizes, the smaller 
ones being less numerous than the larger ones. They are scattered 
indiscriminately through the sponge, and in both ह ning is 
directed outwards. They are not found in groups, and have no 
large air-cells, Dried pieces of the sponge bear a close external 
resemblance to Weltner's* figure of part of a branch of Zuspongilla 
lacustris from Germany ; butthere is in the centre of each of such 
pieces of the Bengal form a twig or grass-stalk which would be 
absent from European specimens. The green colour of the Port 
Canning examples was due to n multicellular alga® whose 
filaments ramified among the spicules. This alga was evidently 
growing with great activity, but it had only commenced to invade 
certain pieces of the sponge. 

S. lacustris has been recorded from brackish water in Europe 
and possibly in Australia. The species is evidently adaptable, and 
its great fertility as regards gemmules, gives it every chance of a 
wide dispersal, 

The common sponges in the Calcutta tanks are S. carteri and 
S. decipiens. The former propagates itself during the winter 
months, by means of buds, and forms gemmules rather later in the 
year than does S. decipiens. By the end of January, specimens of 
the latter are usually reduced to mere skeletons containing these 
bodies, while even large examples of S. carter? are, at the same date, 
either devoid of gemmules or contain only a few. 

The life-history of these two forms differs also in other 
respects. The buds of S. carteri attach themselves chiefly to water- 
plants such as Pistia stratiotes and Limnanthemum and grow rapidly 
into globular masses, which may be six or eight inches in dia- 
meter. These gradually weigh down the leaves or roots to which 
they adhere, and finally sink them inthe mud. The lower part of 
the sponge then dies, the cells Pauly migrating towards the 
upper part. S. decipiens, on the other hand, incrusts the lower 
part of the stems of reeds. bricks which have fallen into the water, 
and other sunk objects. Neither species is exposed to the air for 
any great part of the year in Calcutta, as both are said by Carter 
to be ex posec sed in Bombay. 

Both species shelter a number of Insect larvm, some of which 
are Fo identical with those found in the same position in 
Germany. minute Naidomorph worm is abundant in the 


١ Proc. Acad. Nat. Science, Philadelphia, 1887. 
2 Ent. Nachr. (Berlin) xx.,"No. 10, p. 150, fig. 7. 1893. - 
5 Cf. M. and A, Weber, Zool, Ergeb. Niederland Ost-Ind, Vol. 1, page 50, 





pl. V, fig. 1. 
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decaying tissues of older specimens, and appears to play an impor- 
tant pn in the liberation of the صاب‎ il At pi و‎ > 1 
found a crab of the genus Varuna concealed in considerable num- 
bers among d ac stems coated with S. lacustris. The relations 
between the water Sponges and the various animals associ- 
ated with them is a subject to which I hope to return later, 
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8. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India. No. II.—The Affinities 
of Hislopia.—By N. ANNANDALE, D.Sc., O.M.Z.S. 


The genus Hislopia was founded in 1858 by Carter for a fresh- 
water Polyzoon! sent to him in spirit from Nagpur by Hislop the 
geologist; while in 1880 Jullien * described a form, which he recog- 
nized® in 1885 as allied to Carter's, under the name Norodonia, bas- 
ing his diagnosis entirely on external characters. The systematic 
position of these Polyzoa has remained obscure, Stoliczka,* who 
referred to the existence of gg" iain Lower Bengal in his ac- 
count of the brackish water Membranipora bengalensis, did not 
carry out his intention of describing its life history. A recent ex- 
amination of living material from a tank on the Calcutta ° maidan” 
enables me to give a general account of the anatomy of Carter's 
species, H. lacustris, and to indicate its affinities in general and 
its relationship to Norodonia. 

Carter, who regarded his new genus as allied to Flustra, de- 
scribed the colony as ““ spreading in aggregation over smooth sur- 
faces, sometimes in linearly, but for the most part with no definite 
arrangement.” In Calcutta the linear arrangement is far com- 
moner than any other, but occasionally several zocecia are adjacent 
to one another in a transverse series. This may be due either to 
parallel branches chancing to approach one another, in which case 
there is no communication between the poy سحي‎ or to lateral bud- 
ding. Inany case the zoarium is flat and consists of a single 
layer of cells, The substance of the zowcia is transparent but 
staff, while the thickened margins of the orifice have a deep brownish 
tinge. 

She individual zocecia are described by Carter as “ irregularly 
ovate, compressed,” and his figure (op „cit. pl. VIL, fig. 1) shows that 
considerable variation in their outline is brought about by the 
pressure of neighbouring cells. Although he represents, in the 
same figure, a considerab le flattened area between some of the cells, 
he does not note that their horny margin is of considerable width, 
and his fig. 2 is misleading in this respect. Moreover, the relative 
length of the spines nt the angles of the thickened borders of the 
orifice is more variable than he indicates. In some zocecin they 
are very short, and occasionally two or even three of the four are 
vestigial. The large “stoloniferous holes" he describes and 
figures are a n marked feature; the actual plate being normal 
in character, although the depression at the base of which it occurs 
is of considerable extent. in when the colony consists of ^ 
single line of zocscin these depressions may be present on the sides 
as well as the extremities of each cell. They then indicate that 
lateral budding is about to commence; for although no aperture 


1 Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8 ) 1, poge 169, pl. VII. 


* Journ, As gal. XXXVIII, (2), page 61. 
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as yet exists, a roundish mass of undifferentiated tissue on the 
inner wall of the zowcia opposite their base represents the young 
bud. Occasionally a very short, flat creeping stolon is produced 
between two zomcin. 

It is only as regards the zocecia that it is possible to compare 
the diagnoses of Hislopia and Norodonéa. The following هد‎ a 
translation of that of the latter سب‎ 

“Zomcia horny, creeping, strongly adherent to submerged 
bodies, originating one from another below the summit to form 
linear series, primitive axis of the zoaríum rapidly giving rise to 
secondary, tertiary and other axes, these appear on a level with the 
upper third of the zomcium, sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
two; lateral margin thick, bearing a delicate membranous area, 
vear the summit of which is the orifice" (1885). 

Allowing for the dried condition of the specimens examined, 
this diagnosis applies equally well to Hislopia. In dried specimens 
of H. lacustris the front collapses below the margins, which then 
appear thickened, and the tubular character of the orifice is less 
conspicuous. No mention is made of the four “ valves " which 
close the orifice in Hislopia; but they are extremely delicate mem- 
branous structures, which cannot be seen in dried specimens, 
For these reasons I regard Norodonia as a synonym of H islopia. 
Whether Jullien's N. cambodyiensis is re e identical with 
11. lacustris, it is difficult to say; but the author's figures bear a 
close resemblance to dried examples of the latter. 

As regards the polypide of H. lacustris, one or two important 
features may be noted. The lophophore is circular, not horse-shoe- 
shaped as Jullien's (1885) copy of Carter's figure would suggest. 
There is no epistome. A folded collar, very conspicuous when the 
lophophore is in the act of expanding, exists and is well represented 
by Carter (op. cit. pl. VII, fig. 3). When the polypide is retract- 
ed, the aperture is closed by what appear on the surface to be four 
valves, Carter stated, and indicated in his figure, that the pos- 
terior of these was larger than the others and had a different 
character from them ; but in the living animal the relative extent 
of these “ valves'" is by no means constant, even in the same 
تلع ممم‎ um at different times. Their nature is best indicated by a 
study of the d uie bud. Before the orifice is actually perforated 

its lumen is ost circular, the edge is hardly thickened, and 

there are no spinas At this stage no * valves " can be seen, al- 

though the collar, which is very long, may be — ap panas 

As an opening is formed, and as, simultaneously, its edges become 

more or less completely rectangular and stiff, the upper extremity 

of the walls of the trs Gk inside the thickened rim, collapse to- 

: gether, and a slight transverse folding takes place, — z what 
appear on the surface to be lar flaps, although the folding is 

not sufficiently marked for pem projections from the four sides of 
the orifice to have actually this character. These projections are 
the so-called valves. In such forms as Alcyonidium and Bower- 
ankia, the walls of the orifice close in more or less tightly above 
collar when the lophophore is retracted, but no projections of 
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this kind are formed, the aperture being circular and not having 
stiffened edges. In Paludicella, in which the opening is rectan- 
gular but without a thickened rim, the resemblance is much more 
striking, In Hislopia there are no peculiar muscles connected with 
the orifice, the structure of which is absolutely distinct from that 
of the Cheilostomes. 

The tentacles are, as Carter says, “ about sixteen,” occasion- 
ally a little more numerous; but their number is not constant. 
When expanded they are long and slender. The pharynx is rather 
lengthy. Near its point of origin it is swollen slightly ; but it be- 
comes cylindrical again before entering the gizzard, which is aphe- 
rien] and bears from two to six greatly thickened ridges on its 
internal surface, The passage between the gizzard and the stomach 
is capable of some extension and bears peculiarly long and active 
cilia. The gizzard almost invariably contains a number of round- 
ed green bodies, which appear to be unicellular alge. Sometimes 
these bodies remain in the gizzard unaffected for at least two days. 
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Fic. 2. Diagrammatic longitudinal section of the orifice, 
the polypide being retracted, 


T.—thickened rim. P.V.= posterior valve. | A,V.«anterior valve. 


Those situated furthest down are in constant motion, being whirled 
round and round by the cilia in the passage between the stomach 
and the gizzard. ecasionally a movement of the whole aliment- 
ary canal causes some of them to descend into the stomach; but, 
owing to their spherical shape, the action of the cilia brings them 
back into the gizzard in, I am inclined to believe that these 
bodies are merely fo which is waiting to be crushed by the 
vizzard, as some of them are always disappearing and the 
feces afterwards are green, Lf so, the animal is able to save up 
an excess of food for some time in this manner. The stomach, 
which has the usual characters, is well represented y Carter; but 
the intestine is a cylindrical tube stk nga cl do The ** globular, 
sometimes elliptically dilated portion '' is merely the tempora 
swelling caused by the presence of feces, and several such sw el- 
lings may occur. ‘Che rectum is shorter than the intestine. The 
anus is, of course, external to the lophophore. id 

The intertentacular organ is large, and the B سد‎ pps Cr 
to be normal. The muscular system is well dev 1; but 1 can- 
not detect a definite funiculus. 
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The ovaries are attached to the wall of the zoccium on both 
sides of the polypide and are of considerable extent Spermaries 
occur in much the same position, but neither kind of gonad can be 
said to have any very definite arrangement, althongh both are 
found together. Apparently the female elements, as a rule, mature 
earlier than the male. When the former are ripe a “ brown body” is 
formed and they escape through the orifice, occasionally, at any 
rate in captivity, as unsegmented ova, but this may be due to 
abnormal conditions of life. 

The exact position of Hislopia has hitherto remained uncer- 
tain; but I think there can be Tittle doubt that it is a somewhat 
aberrant representative of the Ctenostomata, the orifice having un- 
"seri 4 ne special modification, possibly in connection with life in 
fresh water. Probably the genus should be regarded as constituting 
a distinct family closely allied to the Paludicellide. 
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9. Some Instances of Vegetable Pottery.— By Davip HOOPER. 


Certain vessels are frequently made in India from the dried 
fruits of trees and used for holding water and liquid substances. 
Familiar examples are found in the bottle gourd (Lagenaria 
vulgaris), the bel ) 201 marmelos), and the cocoanut (Cocos 
nucifera). An aperture is made at one end of the fruit, the pulpy 
portion is removed by excavation and washing, and the dry, hard 
shell forms a bottle-shaped vessel which serves many useful 
purposes. 

While many of the poorer villagers in India take advantage of 
these naturally-shaped vessels, a peculiar use is sometimes made 
by others of a glutinous and plastic material entirely of vegetable 
origin which, when formed by the art of a potter into cups, 
saucers, and jars, and dried in the air, is a substitute for earthen- 
ware. There is more than one instance in history of vegetable 
matter being confused with earth or clay. So long ago as the 
hfth century, Prosper Alpinus noticed that the powdered pulp of 
the fruit of Adansonia digitata, commonly known as the bacah, 
was sold as Terra Lemnia to those unacquainted with the original 
article. The genuine Lemnian earth of the Greeks, or Sphragide, 
was a yellowish-grey earth or clay found in the Island of 
Stalimene (ancient Lemnos). It was regarded as a medicine in 
Turkey, and was esteemed as an antidote to poison and the plague. 
Another instance of confusion between vegetable and mineral sub- 
stances is the name Terra Japonica, formerly applied to the extract 
or cutch of the Uncaria plant, which was supposed to come from 
Japan. The analogy between catch and clay is shown by the fact 
that the former can be readily moulded into figures and vessels 
which retain their shape when dried in the sun. Dr. Annandale, 
during his recent visit to Ramnad in South India, found the 
villagrers acer ts at making toy images of black catechu, and illus- 
trations of their workmanship will be given in a future number of 
the Memoirs of this Society. 

The powdered root of the turmeric (Ourcuma longa) was 
another substance formerly regarded as of mineral origin and 
known as Terra Merita, probably on account of its resemblance in 
colour to ochreous minerals. 

The pulpy parts of various astringent fruits have the peculiar 
plastic property of clay, and by hardening in the air, after being 
moulded into pots, they are impervious to water, and have the addi- 
tional advantage that they can fall to the ground without being 
broken. 

The use of the fruit of the aoula for making pottery was 
described in 1896 in a letter from Mr. James Martin, written from 
the Tamgaon District, Raipur, Central Provinces, to the Reporter 
on Economie Products to the Government of India, He writes: 
“I have come across a peculiar ware that is made by the Banjaras 
““of the district from the fruit ofthe aoula (Phyllanthus emblica). 





` * The fruit is collected and dried. It is then boiled in water until 
|. ** quite soft and pounded, the stones removed and the pulp beaten 
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“up and worked with the hands into a thick, dark-brown, sticky 

“mass. When this is quite ready, the manufacturer tnkes an 

“earthen vessel—any shape that pleases him—and covers it all over 

“with a thick layer or cont of the pulp. This is then pnt aside to 

“seta bit, and when hard, rude devices are stamped round the neck 

“nnd shoulders of the article, which is then set aside to dry. 

“When quite hard, the glurra inside is broken and the pieces 

* removed. These vegetable pots are sold according to size from 4 

“ annas to 8 annas each, and wre much sought after by the people 

"of the place. Oil and ghee stored in them are well preserved 

“and show no evidence of y." ` 
In another letter, Mr. Martin describes the process in greater 

detail: ** I sent for some Banjaras and got them to stay for four or 

"five days at my camp and prepare, in my presence, first the pulp of 

“the Phyllanthus emblica fruits, and then saw them mould and 

“form the jars in the various stages of the process. On the first 

"day I sent the men to collect fruit and they brought in a large 

"basketful. The same evening this was put into large mudden (7?) 

"gharras with cold water sufficient to cover the fruit, placed over 

“fires and boiled till soft. The giarras were then removed and 

“the contents emptied into a basket and allowed to drain and cool. 

“On the following morning, the fruit was broken by hand, each 

"into five or six pieces, the fleshy pericarp dividing easily into E 

` sections, the stones as they were removed were thrown aside, and 

"the fruit, spread on a mat, was placed in the sun to dry. The 

" day after, t h e gharras were three parts filled with cold water and 

pawe over fires. As soon as the water boiled, the previously‏ ع 

" boiled and dried fruit was added and allowed to cook till soft 

“again. The vessels were then taken from the fires and all liquor 

“carefully drained off. This was kept ina ar arate vessel for 

“future use, A small quantity at a time of the fruit was next 

“taken and reduced to a paste on a stone slab with a muller, a 

" little of the fruit liquor being added to keep the pulp soft and of 

“a suitably plastic consistence. The moulds—in this case small 

" earthenware gharras—were next attended to. The outside surface 

" of these was first carefully washed, and then coated with a paste 

" composed of ashes of burnt cowdung and the fruit liquor, and set 

“aside todry. When all was ready, the fruit pulp in small quanti- 

" ties, as much as could be manipulated by one hand, was taken and 

" xp ER m with the right hand, the operator holding the mould 

“in his left. ets 
" He commenced by covering the mould round the neck and 

"then worked downwards finishing off nt the bottom, spreading, , 

" and smoothing the coat with his hand, which he every now and - 
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" were broken by being tap pec with a stone inside, and the pieces 
“removed. The necks of the jars thus formed were then moulded 
“by hand with the addition of more pulp, and then the entire jar 
" both inside and out was smoothed and finished off with a coat of 
* pulp thinned down with the fruit liquor, after which the jars were 
“again set aside to harden. When hard enough to handle— which 
“ was by evening—an attempt was made at ornamenting the neck of 
“the jar by impressions left by pressing a thin round stick against 
“the yet soft and yielding pulp. Kowrie shells and the red seeds of 
" Abrus precatorius are often imbedded in pulp round the neck to 
" beautify it. The Banjaras declare that the manufacture is stopped 
" during the rains." 

The aoula tree is very abundant throughout the forests of 
tropical India and Burma, and the fruits, known as Emblic Myro- 
balans, are frequently employed in medicine and for tanning. 
The advantages which the fresh palp possesses for preparing 
vessels might well be recommended for more extensive trial, and 
probably the fruit of the gab ( Diospyros em bryopter rs) could be 
similarly utilised, 

Another material used in making jars is the root of the great 
asphodel (Eremurus ancherianus, Boiss.) The fleshy root of this 
plant, by drying in a sand-bath and grinding, 15 prepared into a 
flour which, when mixed with hot water, yields a most tenacious 
vegetable glue with which the Persians make great vessels for 
ho Hing oil and clarified butter The native cobblers employ it in 
re to animal glue in their work. Dr. J. E. T. Aitchison 

escribes! the method of making these vessels in Persia: ۰ The 
“tenacious gum is painted over a hollow earthen mould that has a 
“sin gle layer of some coarse country cloth covering it; on this 
* cloth, layer after layer of the glue is painted until a sufficiency 15 
+ reached ; this forms, when dry, a parchment-like skin, the mould 
“ig then broken up and removed through the mouth of the jar, 
“and then usually the jar is sewed into a goat's hair sack. With 
“ordinary moisture, or the amount of moisture likely to affect the 
“jar through the goat's hair covering, no harm is likely to accrue, 
“but if the jar is allowed to stand in water for days, it will in time 
“ dissolve or melt away." 

Sarish-i-narm is the name of the flour made by grinding down 
the dried roots of Eremurus with the intention of converting them 
into glue. Sarish-i-kaki is the vegetable glue ready made for use. 
Daba-i-sarish are the vessels made in the above manner. There is 
said to be a large trade in this material in Khorasan. 


١ Notes on Producta of Western Afghanistan and North-Eastern Persia, p. 66. 
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10, Notes on some Sea-Snakes caught at Madras.—ByT. V. R. Aivar. 


Communicated by H. MAXWELL Lerror. 


The almost unbroken coast of the port of Madras extending 
from Cassimode onthe north to Mylapore in the south, seems to 
afford but little shelter to these marine reptiles, the favourite 
haunts of which are salt-water estuaries and tidal streams. They 
are said to be found in shoals along the Burmese coast near the 
mouths of the river Irrawadi nnd the Sunderbunds of Bengal. 
However, with all its disadvantages as a locality in which to carry 
on such an investigation as this, 1 was able to procure from the 
Madras coast a fairly good number of specimens during the com- 
paratively short period of my work. Of the specimens collected, 
the majority were got along the rock-bound coast of Royapuram and 
from within the artificial harbour, where young ones are often 
found swimming in their characteristic fashion. 

There seems to be no particular season of the year when sea- 
snakes are found; all the year round hardly a day passes without 
some fisherman coming across specimens of these snakes. During 
the cold weather, however, viz, from the month of October to 
February, they are found in greater numbers Big snakes 
generally approach the shore at night and this fact is corrobora - 
ted by the experience of the fishermen who often fish at night. 
During the rainy weather when the sea ts rough, many of them 
are dashed ashore and found stranded on the beach, when they 
easily become a prey to the eager sen-gull, which I have seen eat- 
ing them. 

Sea-snakes are generally hauled up in the big fishing nets 
employed by the Madras fishermen in the mid-bay. Among the 
various undesirables which the net raises up, as urchins, corals, 
sea-stars, etc., at each drawing of the net, sea-snakes invariably 
come up, and unless anyone interested in these succeeds in pre- 
ee upon the fisherman to retain these snakes, they are thrown 
overbos with the rest of the useless lot. 'ith their natural 
hatred and vulgar antipathy towards these reptiles, it requires no 
ordinary promises of presents to induce these illiterate men to 
fetch home specimens of snakes. Sometimes a fisherman, 1n- 
duced by payment to catch them, brings big eels and specimens of 
Chreshydrus granulatus; and on being told that they ure uot 
the right creatures wanted, he loses his confidence in the offer 
and gives up collecting them. 

few l observations may be recorded as regards habits 
and other features which I have been able to make during a recent 









investigation. ۱ 
The pecaliar habits and surroundings of some of the species 
have been found to have brought about several marked variations 








in the general form of the body. The most eet wc er ih 
the peculiar modification of the anterior portion of the trunk in 
some es of Hydrophis. |t may be suggested that the small 
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head with the attenuated and cylindrical neck is specially adapted 
to penetrate into the crevices and crannies nmong the rocks in 
search of prey. It may also be urged that the modification serves 
the purpose of an offensive organ also, inasmuch as the prey 
could be easily caught and poisoned by an agile dart of the 
anterior portion, without the thick belly exerting itself much. The 
graceful Distira viperina Bouleng. with its unique ventrals adapted 
to a slightly regular motion on land, is, I think, & shallow water 
form often crawling along the sandy bottom of the littoral aren. 
1 have seen specimens crawling on the snnd after being caught. 

With regard to coloration, the young ones nre, as a rule, 
found gracefully adorned with bright faite and streaks, while as 
the snakes grow old the colour becomes dull and the bands, streaks, 
and other markings appear very faint and sometimes even dis- 
appear. This is especially the case in Enhydris curtus Merrem., 
Enhydrina valakadien Russell, Distira eyanocincta Russell, nnd 
Hydrophis cantoris Günth. The arrangement and number of 
the head shields and scales which are taken as the criterin in 
determining the specific characters are, in many cases, found to be 
very variable. In almost all the species described above, the 
number of scales vary from those given by Mr. Boulenger in his 
deseriptions. 
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sea-sunke bite came to my notice during my investigations. <A 
fisher-boy was bitten by a slender-necked species while on a cata- 
maran in the bay, at the Royapuram coast, The Pe 7 did not feel 
the bite, though he knew it was a snake, but gradually became pale 
and unconscions. He was brought ashore, at once and all sorts of 
restoratives and handy medicines were resorted to, but the boy 
expired in the course of the next day. The natives regard the 
species Hydrus platurus Russell as the most dendly of all sea-snnkes, 
next in grade being the slender-necked forms to which they give 
the name of Mulagadien paimbh. Implicit faith in the curative 
effects of sacred murmors and chantings is entertained by almost 
all fishermen. An experiment in the way of mutual poisoning 
was tried by making the jaws of a healthy living specimen of 
Einhydris curtus close on the body of a young specimen of 
Enhydrina valakadien which was very active at the time. For 
some time the latter exhibited no sign of poisoning or ill-health, 
but the next day it became paralysed and died. This killed one 
had been living for a long time in captivity, and was apparently 
healthy when bitten. 

In the matter of food, all these snakes more or less confine 
themselves to a diet of fish. Of all the species, Enħydrina vala- 
kadien seems to be the most voracions. In almost all the speci- 
mens of the SP ecies that were opened, several fish, half digested, 
were found, the fishes being chiefly spiny ones. In some Cases 
small crustaceans were also found in the alimentary tract. The 
slender-necked species, which cannot swallow big fishes, are found 
to feed on young and small fish Iam also inclined to think, that 
these snakes haunt coral reefs and feed on the minute poly p 

Female specimens, with their oviducts crammed with well- 
developed eggs, were chiefly found during the cold months from 
October to jun "üry. 

The peculiar way in which the ecdysis of the epidermis takes 
place in these marine reptiles is well worth a note. Unlike the 
terrestrial snakes which periodically shed their skin as a single 
piece, these snakes have the habit of casting away the epidermis 
piecemeal. Consequently a thorough moult takes longer time 
than in ordinary land forms. During the period of moulting, the 
snakes are found to be very inactive It seems to me a mystery 
wey such a method of ecdysis should be the rule in these marine 
snakes. The following feature which I observed, however, makes 
me hazard the conjecture that the sea-water may play a part in 
this process of piece-by-piece moulting. Some specimens of sea- 
snakes, which Thad kept in captivity in fresh water, underwent 
this process of moulting more or less like the land snakes, the 
epidermis coming off almost as a single piece. peciall 

Several specimens of the snakes collected, especially young 
ones, had fo reign ۱ i — attached to the surface of their 
| Organisms are the barnacles, both the 
ed and the sessile forms (Lepadidw and Balanida). These 
dy was completely 
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fringed with hydroid colonies like grass. A specimen of Dis- 
tira viperina was found to have attached to its body the calcare- 
ous skeleton of a polyzoon colony ( Membranipora 2), 

The way in which sea-snakes behave w ad thrown ashore, 
and their habit while in captivity, are not uninteresting. Once 
out of their native element, they —— ` become quite helpless and 
appear blind, except Distira viperina, hev id neg to progress 
on land because of the want of big ventrals. one of these ever 
attempted to attack, but they often try to bite and injure their 
own bodies, I tried to feed some in captivity, but with very 
little success. Dr. Fayrer says that they die very rapidly in 
enptivity, but I was able to keep some alive in captivity for a 
fairly long time. A specimen of Enhydrina valakadien, 1" 64” long, 
lived in fresh water from the 12th of oe ember to the 9th of No- 
vember, which is nesrly two months. ne specimen of Enhydris 
curius, a foot long, lived from the 19th September to the 12th 
October,—nearly a month. Another specimen of the same species 
2* 9” long, lived for nearly 20 days, viz., from the 26th December 
to the 15th January. A s perm of Distira jerdonii Russell, 
3° 24" long, lived from the 9th November to the 14th January. All 
these were kept in open tin buckets half full of fresh water, the 
water being changed now and then. Other species were also tried, 
but none lived any appreciable time in captivity. In captivity all 
were active and quite at home, and it was probably starvation that 
killed them, since they refuse to feed in ca p 

Here is n list of some of the Tamil names by which sea- 
snales are known in Madras:—Nulla Wahlagille pam of Russell 
is called Karivila pamb. Species of Enhydris are called Potta 
pīmb (meaning blind snake), E. valakadien ie called Valakadien 
pimb (meaning the net-biting snake). The slender-necked ones 
are called Molakadien pOmb: also Kodal nagom (meaning sea- 
serpent). The long and banded ones are called Kadal sarai 
pmb. 
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11. Wormia Mansoni: a hitherto undescribed species from Burma, 
— By A. T. GAGE. 


In May 1905, Mr. F. B. Manson, now retired from Government 
service but then Conservator of Forests, Tenasserim Circle, sent to 
the writer a species of Wormin, which could not be identified with 
any species in the Herbarium of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 
More material of the same species was sent in the following July 
and September by Mr. Manson's successor. This allowed of a fairly 
—— description of the species being drawn up, which is given 
CLOW. 

The writer is indebted to Colonel Prain and Mr. J. F. Duthie 
for having kindly compared the species with the Wormias in the 
Kew collection, with none of which has it been found to agree. 

Wormia Mansont.—Frutex primo com foliorum nascentinm 
costis costulisque subtus pilosis denique omnino glaber; ramuli 
teretes brunnei lenticellati. Folia alterna, breviter petiolata, sine 
ala stipulari, elliptico-lanceolata, apice acuta, basi cuneata, serrata, 
coriacea, supra nitida, infra surda, nervis lateralibus 12—15. 
Petiolus 1 —1:4 em. longus; lamina 13—16 em, longa, 5 —6 cm. 
lata. Flores 4—5 cm. lati, in racemis terminalibus 2-4 flores geren- 
tibus dispositi, alabastro in bractea decidua incluso. Pedunculi 
2—3 cm. longi. Sepala 5, in alabastro imbricata, carnea, ovato 
oblonga, tria interiora circa 1:7 cm. longa, 1:5 em. lata, duo exteriora 
minora. Petala 5—7, alba, undulata, integra, obovata, 2—3 em. 
longa, 1 cm. lata, in alabastro imbricata. Stamina numerosa, 7—10 
mm. longa, filamenta fere aequalia 3-serialiter disposita, antheris 
per ostia terminalia dehiscentibus, Carpella 5 raro 6, subtrigona, 
vix in axe cohaerentia, staminibus obtecta ; stigmata tot quot car- 
pella, subulata, reflexa; ovula numerosa bi-serialia axillariter 
disposita. Fructus 2—25 cm. crassus; carpella maturescentia 
2—3-sperma, carnea, hand intorta, vix cohaerentia, basi staminibus 
persistentibus cincta et calyce carnea persistente inclusa. Semina 
reniformia, fusco-brunnena, rugulosa, 5 mm. longa, 3 mm. lata, in 
arillo (albo ۶( tenaci inclusa. 

In ripis fluminis Yunzalin, prope confluentem cum Salween, 
Tenasserim, Manson ! 

` Up to the present thes e of the Eu-Wormia section, found 
in Ceylon and the Malayan Peninsula, which have been described 
are :-— Wormia triquetra Rottb., Flora Brit. Ind., i. 35, from Ceylon ; 
W. pulchella Jack, Flora Brit. Ind., i 36, W. meliosmayolia King, W. 
Scorlechinii King, W. Kunstler King, Journ, Asiat. Soc. Bengal, Aiii 
II, 365-366, all from the Malayan Peninsula. The present species, 
which extends the distribution of the genus northwards into Burma, 
is readily distinguishable from those just mentioned W, triquetra, 
W. Scortechinéi and W. Kunstleri are trees, the two latter at least 
20 metres high, while W. Mansoni is a shrub. W. meliosmefolia is 
described as a small tree, and IWF. pulchella as a shrub. The former 








` differs from W. Mansoni in having 12 carpels, the latter in having 
ng  obvate-oblong entire leaves with only 5-7 pairs of nerves. 
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12. Testudo baluchiorum, a new species, —Hv N. ANNANDALE, D.Sc., 
C.M 2 S. Deputy Superintendent of the Indian Museum, 


DIAGNOSIS ov Testudo buluchiorum, sp. nov. 


Shell arched transversely and longitudinally, slightly more 
than half as deep as long; anterior margins slightly reverted, 
serrated ; costals almost vertical. Head small, broad, covered 
with irregular scales above ; interorbital region of the skull almost 
flat, but sloping a little towards the nasal opening ; upper jaw 
tricuspid, feebly serrated ; occipital process short, barely extending 
beyond the condyles. Four claws on each foot; the fore-foot 
with about six rows of large imbricating scales on the anterior 
surface; the hind foot with three spur-like tubercles on the heel; 
two lur subtriedral tubercles, surrounded by smaller ones, on 
the back of the thigh. "Tail short, with a small apical tubercle. 
Shields of carapace concentrally striated, with a dat sculptured 
central aren; supracaudal single, almost vertical. Plastron 
truncated in front, probably notched deeply behind. Colour of 
shell yore brown, irregularly marbled with darker brown. 

ality,—Baluchistan (A. W. Murray). A staffed specimen 
in the Indian Museum, identified by Anderson as T. ۰ 

Remarks.— This species may be distinguished from the Afghan 
Tortoise (T. horsfieldii ۱, the only other species of its genus with four 
claws on all the feet, by its deeper carapace, which is not flattened 
on the dorsal surface, and by the characters of its skull. In 1. 
horsfieLiii there is a marked transverse depression across the 
interorbital region and the sides of the upper jaw are smooth. 
The new species resembles T. zarudnmys Nikolski in several of its 
P characters, notably in its almost vertical costals The description 
of the latter Tortoise, described from Eastern Persia and possibly 
occurring in Baluchistan, is given below. 

As it seems probable that the type of T. baluchiorum is abnor- 
mal in certain respects, I have given a very brief and guarded 
dia gnata of the species it represents. The anals are almost 
entirely absent, being represented by several small, irregularly 
sha tubercles, which separate the femorals from one another 
at their anterior extremity. There is no evidence that this is 
due to injury, as the place where the missing plates should be is 
covered with normal and apparently healthy skin. 















` Dimensions of the Type of T. baluchiorum. 
3 Length of shell Au < 211 mm. 
fj 1 D n. 3? + sah =. 111 ۰۰ 
i at ba | T: ees rS 6 
۱ sS “+ “oe ,* 
— re ps breadth of skull iei 80. ^a 
For comparison the diagnosis of Teetudo zeridnys Nikolski is 
appended. It is 400: from Nikolski's poe in the Ann: aire 
du Musée Zoologique de l'Académie, St. Petersburg, 1897. 1 am 
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much indebted to Mr. G. A. Boulenger, who has sent mea copy 
of this paper on loan. 

* Testudo affinis Testudini iberm Pall., a qua carapace lateribus 
compressa, scutis margino-lateralibus perpendicularibus, supra 
non visis, scuti margino-brachialis anterioris margine inferiore 
valde assurecta, unguibus brevibus obtusissimis, بر سم د‎ dis- 
tinete denticulata, differt. 

Testudo, latitudine carapacis in media parte 15 in ejus 
longitudine; margine ejus posteriore expanso, parum assurrecto ; 
marginibus scutorum margino-femoralium, incissura magna inter 
se discretorum, rotundatis; margine scuti margino-brachialis 
anterioris valde assurrecto, supra posticeque spectante; scuto 
nuchali elongato, ensiformi; scutis margino-collaribus supra dup- 
lieibus; scutis margino-lateralibus perpendicularibus, supra non 
visis; scuto supracandali indiviso, sub angulo 45? ad planitiem 
horizontalem posito, longitudine ejus senti longitudini scuti verte- 
bralis primi aequali; margine anteriore scuti vertebralis primi 
rotundato, nec angulato; latitudine omnium scutorum vertebra- 
lium longitudinem corum multum superante, latitudini scutorum 
costalium fere aequali; mel des posteriore plastronis inciso, ad 
suturam inter scuta femoralia et abdominslia mobili; margine 
anteriore plastronis inciso, sutura inter scuta analia cum sutura 
inter scuta femoralia multum quam sutura inter se abdominalia 
breviore, scutis axillaribus  unguinalibusque parvis angustis, 
sutura inter scuta brachialia dupla quam inter pectoralia longiore, 
scutello praefrontali duplici; rhinotheca distincte denticulata ; 
pedibus anterioribus antice scutis latis rotundatis imbricatis 
9 series longitudinales et 6 transversales finctis, tectis ; longitudine 
horum scutorum distincte quam latitudine eorum minore, tubere 
magno corneo subconico in femoris parte posteriore; unguibus 
brevibus obtusissimis, longitudine longissimi unguis oculi dia- 
metrum longitudinalem aequante, vel paulo superante, latitudine 
unguium vix 14 in eorum longitudine; cauda tenui, longa, 
longitudine ejus longitudinis capitis majore, scutellis caudalibus 
dilatatis deplanatis quadrangularibus vel pentagonalibus, 6-5 
circum caudam dispositis; carapace lateribus flavescente, macula 
nigra in scutorum costalium tuberibus ornata; margine anteriore 
carapacis, scutis vertebralibus nigricantibus, scutis margino- 
lateralibus nigro-marginatis, plastrone flavescente nigro-notato ; 
scutis pedum anteriorum flay tibus, anguste nigro-marginatis, 
unguibus palmarum flavescen fibus plantarum nigricantibus. 

Longitudo carapacis 254 mm. 

Habitat in montibus provinciae Birdschan in Persia orientali." 
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APRIL, 1906. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th April, 1906, at 9-15 ۰ 


E. D, Ross, Esq., Ph.D., in the chair. 
The following members were present :— 


Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Babu Monmohan Chakra- 
varti, Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Babu Amulya- 
charan Ghosh Vidyabhushan, Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. T. H. 
Holland, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. A. H. Lewes, Dr. M. M. Masoom, 
Lieut.-Col, D. C. Phillott, Rai Bahadur Ram Brahma Sanyal, 
Pandit Yogeía Chandra S'astree-Sankhyaratna-Vedatirtha, Babu 
Chandranarain or h, Pandit Pramatha Nath Tarkabhushan, 
Pandit Vanamali Vedantatirtha, Pandit gree Nath Vidya- 
bhusan, Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhushan, Mr. E. 
R. Watson, Rev. A. W. Young. 


_ Fisitors :——Mr. G. F. Abbott, Babu Hem Chandra Das-Gupta, 
Mr. D. W. K. Hamilton. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Thirteen presentations were announced. 


It was announced that the Hon. Mr. Justice ۳. E. Pargiter, 
and NET R. T. Gurdon, I.A., had expressed a wish to withdraw 
from the Society. 

Rev. A. H. Phillips, —— by the Rey. A. W. Young, 
seconded by Mr. D. Hooper ; . L. D. Petrocochino, proposed by 
Mr. J. Macfarlane, seconded by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott; Mr. 
Evan Mackenzie, proposed eae Flora Butcher, seconded by Dr. 
E. D, Ross; and Mr. M. Krishnamachariar, proposed by Pandit 
oque Chandra Sastree-Sankhyaratna-Vedatirtha, seconded by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhushan were ballotted 
for and elected Ordinary Members. 


Dr. E. D. Ross read the following report on the search for 
Arabic and Persian MSS. for the official year 1905-06 :— 


Annual Report of tho Search for Arabic and Persian 
ड J| M55., 1906-6. 


` In submitting the following rt I have to state at the outset, 
that I have adopted. three fee, دكت‎ p es in — ing out the duties 


of the research work entrusted to me by the Sh .:—(1) to take 


notes of all the important اسم‎ e in Indian libraries both public 


anscripts of rare works. 


and private ; (2) to purchase val e MSS.; and (3) to procure 
Sa pri epe (3) to p 


qur 
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I. THE RAMPUR LIBRARY. 


In connection with the first item, | this year paid a visit to 
the Rampur Library which is one of the finest libraries in this 
country and one of which India may well be proud. The col- 
lection owes its ince pron to the learned Naw wáb Muhammad Fad- 
ul.Lah of Rampur, but the greater part was bought together in 
the time of the late Nawwab Kalb ‘Ali Khan, who was a great 
pom of learning, He also removed the books from the Tosha- 
hana to the present Library which he had built at n cost of forty 
thousand rupees. There are in all 8,494 volumes of Arabic and 
Persian works in manuscript, print or lithograph, of which abont 
5,000 belong to the first category. 

Out of this number upwards of three hundred represent very 
scarce works; 347 are distinguished for their beautiful penman- 
ship, and no less than forty are authors’ autographs. The oldest 
dated book is كناب الذكت‎ ) Kitab-un-Nukat-wal-‘Uyun), a 
commentary on the Quran, This copy was made in a.m. 557. 
The author of the book, Abu'l Hasan ‘Ali b Muhammad 
b. Habib al Mawardi, died in a.m. 450, Besides, being an old copy, 
the work itself is rare, no copy being mentioned in any of the 
catalogues | have consulted. Brockelmann, in his admirable 
work Geschichte der Arabischen Litteratur, p. 356, gives the 
names of some nine books written by this author, but he does not 
mention this particular work. An interesting anecdote about 
this author's compositions is given in histories. On his death- 
bed he said to one of his friends :— 

५ When I am on the point of death, take my hand into yours. 
* If I press your hand it will indicate that my works have not met 
“with the approval of Almighty God, so you may take them 
“out of the place, where they are now secretly hidden, and throw 
“them into the river. But if I do not press your hand then take 
“it for granted that my productions have been approved by the 
“ Almighty, and do your best to propagate them.” 

It so happened that the iud of the *Allámah remained steady 
to his last breath and, consequently, his friend did all he could for 
the publication of his works. 

Another very interesting work—of which no other cop 
appears to exist—is at-Taisir fi ‘Ilm-it-Tafsir by Abul Qasim 
* Abd-nl-Karim b. Hawázin Al Qushairi, who died in a.m. 465. It 
is dated A.H. 679. 


I give below a list of some of the oldest-dated MSS. belonging 
to this library. - 


Book. Author. Date of tran- REMARK. 
scription. 
(1) Gharib- ‘Ali b. ‘Omar ad A.H. No copy in 





ul-Lughat. D 








r ۱ d. ‘580-99 5. 
(2) Amsálus Sá'irah Abû Ubaid | A.H. Common. 
7^ - का Qéeim b. Salim 574. - 


d. 223-837, ` 
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(3) al Mniser, Abul Hasan ‘Ali A.H. No copy in 
b. Md. al Bazdavi 590, Europe. 
d. 400-1009, 
(+) Diwán-ul-Hádirah Qotba b. Ads A.H. For other 
al Hadira. 629 copies see 
Bk. p. 26, 
(9) Diwán-ul-Fityán Abû Muhammad ۸.11, No copy in 
Fityán b. ‘Ali 623 Europe. 


b. Jamal-ud-Din al 
Asadf an Nahvi. 
d 560, 1164. 


(6) Al Mustau*'ab Abu ‘Abd-Ullah A.H. No copy in 
Mubummad b. 693. Europe. 


"Abd-Ullah as- 
Samiri al Hanbali, 


11. PURCHASE OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


The total number of MSS. purchased in the year 1905 was 
657. "They have been procured from different parts of Indin such 
as Delhi, Bombay, Hyderabad, and specially aes Lucknow. In 
addition to this we were fortunate enough to purchase two Col- 
lections of MSS., which had been brought to us this year by 
two Arab travellers. These Collections contain some very rare 
and old MSS. The majority of the MSS. are in Arabic. Onr 
Persian Collection does not contain more than 105 books. The 
following classified list will show the number of books under each 
subject :— 


Commentaries oa the Quran - a" 89 
Tradition sa — ich 4. 88 
Law — X — ev v8 
Zaidi Law — ‘fe "z ^ 20 
Sufism °+ 1 i 5 te 
Kthies iso ees ape — 1 
Medicine a 2 — à 31 
Literature e sus x « हि 
History and Biography * M v -28 
Rhetoric TN — am ا‎ 18 
Dictionary ahs ene BEA je 8 
Principles of Jurisprudence... EN ase RO 
Science of Controversy "es — Ty. 
Law of Inheritance T T sx. A0 
Miscellaneous... asi ۳ a. 49 
Grammar svi svi * «£4. 98 

۱ 657 





4 1 ۱ B.K. I. 108. 
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The following facts in connection with this year's collection 
are worthy of mention:— 


(1) Out of the total number of books purchased we 
have some eighty MSS. whicb are unique. Many 
of these being the works of ancient or modern authors 
which are not even mentioned in European catalogues, 

(2) r4 one hundred cases the dates range from A.H. 635 
O i 

(3) There are some sixteen autograph co pa of the authors 
such as “Ali b. ‘Abdul Kif as Subki, d. a.m. 756, A.D. 
1355; Muhammad b. Usman al Khalili, c. A.H. 751, A.D. 
1350 ; Abd-ur-RÁ'üf al Munáwi, d. a.n. 1031, A.D. 1621. 

(4) About half a dozen of our MSS. bear upon them some 
lines from the pen of such eminent scholars as Yusuf 
b. ‘Abdur Rabman b. Yusuf al Mizzi, d. a.m. 742, A.D. 
1341; Ahmad b. ‘Ali *Asqaláni. d. A.H. 852, A.D. 
14485 ; — b. Muhammad al Qustaláni, d. A.H. 923, 
A.D. 1517. 

(5) And there are about half a dozen MSS. which bear the 
original corrections and marginal notes of the authors 
themselves. 


Among the most interesting additions to our collection are 

the following :— 

(1) Al Katibat-al-Káminah by Muhammad b. ‘ Abd-ul-Lah 
Lisán:ud-Din ibn ul-Khatib, the Spanish vezir, d. ۰ 
713, ap. 1313. It is an unique copy in Maghribi 
hand and contains the biographical notices of all the 
Moorish poets of the 8th Century Hijri. 

(2) The rough draft of the valuable work entitled Kharidat 
ul-Qasr by Kátib al Isfaháni, d. AH. 597, A.D. 1201 ; 
dealing with the biographical accounts of the poets of 
‘Iraq, Sham, Misr, Jazira and Maghrib who flourished 
from A.H. 500 to A.H. 592. 

(3) Tubfat-ul-Ashraf by Yusuf b. Abdur-Rabman b. Yüsuf 
al Mizzi, d. aw. 742, AD. 1341. This book enu- 
merates all the traditions and sayings of the Prophet 
related by the Companions of the phet; arranged 

in such a manner that one can easily know at a glance 

how many. traditions. have been referred to each 
tradition” gph copy. of al-Ikbtisár wat-Tajrid b 

4) Am unique autogray p - r wat-Tajrid by 

e हिः — 8 ‘Umar al-Kbalili, dated ۰ 

728, It is a di gesto the two mn important and 

authoritative books on Hadis or Tradition, 30005 IN 

(5) A ro ugh draft of Maqásid-ul Hasanah "T M 

b-'Abd-ul-Báqi az-Zarqain dated ۰ 1 Mee ht AD. 1688, 

a unique work containi له‎ known tions of the 
` Prophet arranged in al abetical order. | 

(6) History of the battle of Siffin by Nagr bose The. 
anthor belongs te the Second Century of the Hijra and 








"ia 
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he is one of the earliest Shi‘ah writers. No copy of 

( this book exists in Europe. in 

7) Itháf-uz-Zaman by Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Fazl at-Tabari 
ash-Sháfa'i, It contains a chronological history of the 
successive Sharifs of Mecca from the time of the 
Prophet down to A.H. 1141. 

(8) Tadkirat-ul- Fuqahá by Hasan b-Yusuf b-Ali b-al-Mutah- 
har al-Hilli, d. 726 ۰1326, dealing with Shi'ah Juris- 

rudence on an extensive scale in three big volumes. 
his rare work is not found in any European 
Library. 

(9) The commentary on the well-known Tafsir al-Kashsháf 
by Mabmüd b-Mas‘id ash Shirázi, d. 710-1310. Al- 
though two copies of the work exist, one in Paris and 
SR other in Aya Sofia in Stambul, it is very rare in 

ndia. 

(10) The Persian translation of the famous Arabic work 
Khulásat-ul- Wafá by Samhüdi, d. 911-1505, entitled 
Akhbar-i-Hasinah. It contains à general history and 
—— hy of Madinah, 

(11) Ruba amah or Masnavi-i-Walad by Sultan Walad 
(son of Jalil-ud-Din Rimi, the greatest Sufi Per- 
sian poet) d. A.B. 712, A.D. 1312. lt is partly in 
imitation of the Masnavi of Hakim Saná'i (d. 545- 
1150) and partly of the Masnavi of his father Jalál- 
ud-Din Rami (d. 672-1273). It is in two separate 
parts. This MS. is in the hand-writin 1 of the 
author's grandson ‘Usman b-'Abd-ul-Láh  b.-Walad, 
copied in 718 ag, 1318 A.D., only six years after the 
death of the author. | 

(12) A valuable copy of Nafabát-ul-Uns by Jami d. 898-1492, 
bearing the seals of the Emperors of Delhi and the hand- 
writing and signature of Bairam Khan. Copied in A.u. 
902, only four years after the death of the author. 

(13) Masilik wa Mamilik by Abul Hasan Sá'id b-'Ali al- 
Jurjáni, d. 881-1476. A Persian treatise on geography, 
dated 920 A.H. 


HI TRANSCRIPTS OF RARE MSS, 


The last item of business in my programme was to get 
rare MSS. copied for the Society. 
I —— in all ten transcripts, among which may be men- 
tioned the following rare works on Medical Science by Galen. 
(1) Tahrim-ud Dafn, in which the author forbids the burial 
of a dead body within 24 hours after death, 
(2) — — on the respective utilities of the limbs 


of the y- 9 ۱ 
(3) E Uglüqan, a book on di —— written at the request 


AE hilosopher terall blue- ۱ 
(4) Kitáb-ul-Agdiyah e T vor rd gd 


١ 
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lt will not be out of place to mention that I commissioned 
Shmns-ul Ulama Maulavi Atawar Rahman, who was proceeding ona 
pilgrimage to the Hijaz, to keep a lookout forancient Arabic MSS. 
in that country. But I regret to say the Manlavi met with no 
success : for all the books offered to him for sale were well-known 
works and of recent transcription, 

In conclusion I desire to express my high appreciation of the 
valuable क which I have received thronghont the year 
from Moulvi Hidayat Husein, the first travelling Maulavi. With- 
out his enthusiastic zeal, his untiring industry, and his quick 
intelligence, it would have been impossihle for me to submit to the 
Council such a satisfactory report. 


Rai Ram Brahma Sanyal, Bahadur exhibited a melanoid 
variety of Sturnopastor contra, Hodg., the common Pied Starling. 
He remarked that although individuals of the species vary a great 
deal in shades of colour, a uniformly black specimen is rarel 
seen. About forty-five years ago Tytler observed a caged speci- 
men of uniform black colour, which he described as Sturnopastor 
moortt, As far, however, as it is known, 251 h disagreed with 
him, and considered the bird to be a variety of Sturnopastor contra, 
It may be interesting to note in this connexion that uniformly 
white specimens of Pied Starlings, like white or partially white 
bulbuls and common barbets (Thereicerya zeylonicus) are not at 
all uncommon. Sfurnopastor contra inhabits the pus of North- 
‘Western India including the Nepal and Sikhim Terai, extending 
eastwards to Assam and Cachar and south to Madras. 


The following papers were read :— 

1. Gyantse Rock Inscription of Qhoi-quol -gnyis-po, o ruler under 
the Sakyapa Hierrarch in the 14th century A.D.—By Mani- 
MAHOPADHYAYA SATIS CHANDRA VIDYABHOSHAN, M.A. 

2. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India.—Ry N. ANNAN- 
DALE, D.Sc., C. M.Z.S. No. 3.—An Indian Aquatic Cockroach and 
Beetle Larva. No. 4, —H ydra orientalis and its relations with other 
Invertebrates. 

3. Notes on “ Pachesi" and similar games, as played in the 
Karri subdivision.— By E. de M. 1310211111311 

4. On the Hindu Method of Manufacturing Spirit from rice, and 
sts scientific explanation.—By J. O. Ray. REE Rb, by Dr. 


P. C. Ray. | — inm 
(9. Silver dioride and silver perorynitrate.— By E. R. WATSON, 
B.A., B.Sc. | dz 


_ 6. Persian Proverbs collected from dervishes in the South of 
Persia,— By Ligvr.-Cor. D. C, PHILLOTT, Secretary to the Board of 
Examiners. ۱ 


This paper will be published in the Memoirs, 


7. Notes on the Sikandar-Nama of Nigami.—By Lirvr.-Cor. 


D. C. Painuorr, Secretary to the Board of Examiners. FT | 
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The following new books have been added to the Library 
during March, 1906 :— 


Buckland, C.E. Dictionary of Indian Biography. 
London, 1906. 8°, 


CALCUTIA DIRECTORY AND GUIDE, 1906. Compiled by E. T. 
MeCluskie. Calcutta, 1906. 8°, 


Presd. by Mr. E. T. McOluskie. 


— Dr. H. Vivian. Le Béribéré. Définition, étymolo gie, 

istorique, bactériologie, symptomatologie, pathogénie, patho- 
logie expérimentale, traitement. Deux planches en couleurs, 
etc. Paris, 1905. 8°. 


DICTIONNAIRE des sciences anthropologiques,...Avec...figures dans 
le texte. Paris, [1889.] 4°. 


Dvivedin, Acala. 823: [ Nirnaya dipaka...With commentary 
in Gujrati..by Krisoa Sastri. Edited by Sada Sankara 
Hirasankara.|] [ Nadiar, 1897.) 8°. 


Farnell, L. R. The Evolation tof religion An anthropological 
study. London, New York, 1905. 8°. 


Grier, Sydney C., pseud. [r.e., Miss HILDA —— . The Letters of 
Warren Hastings to his wife. Transcribed in full from the 
ori ginas in the British Museum. Introduced and annotated 
by S. C. Grier. London, 1905. ۳۰ 


Haeckel, Ernst. Wanderbilder. Serie I und II, Die Natur- 
wunder der Tropenwelt.— Insulinde und Ceylon. 
Gera.-Untermhaus, [1905]. 4°. 






Presd. by the Author. 
Haffner, Dr. August. Texte zur arabischen Lexik 
Nach handschriften herausgegeben von Dr, A. 


—— 

er. 
Leipzig, 1905. 8°. 

Hizr BABA, ute LU ترجمة حاجي‎ [Persian Translation of Morier's 


Hajibaba of ob^ ^8 by Aka Mirzê Asdulla Khan of Iràün.] 
[ Bombay, 1905.] ۰ 












Henry, Victor. Le Parsisme. Paris,1905. 8°. 


Merzbacher, Dr. Gottfried. The Central Tian-Shan Mountains, 
1902-1903. London, 1905. 8°. 


Mironow, Nicolaus. Die Dharmapariksà des Amitagati. Ein 
beitrag zur literatur-und religionsgeschichte des Indischen 
mittelalters. Inaugural-Dissertation, etc. Leipzig, 1903. 8°. 


Newcombe, A. C. "Villa e, Town, and Jungle life in India... 
With illustrations. ondon, 1905. 8°, 


Oldenberg, Hermann. Vedaforschung. 
Stuttgart, Berlin, [1905.] 8°. 


Rawling, C. G. The Great Plateau, being an account of "xp lora- 
tion in Central Tibet, 1903, and of the Gantok e ition. 
1904-1905... With illustrations and maps. London, 190 6. 8" 


ROYAL Society—London. Reports of the Commission...for the 
investigation of Mediterranean fever, etc. Pt. 4, ete, 
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۱: An account of the Gurpa Hill in the District of Gaya, the 
robable site of the ۵ dagiri.— By Banu RAKHAL Das 
ANERJL Communicated by b. T. Brocu. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Since General Cunningham's unconvincing identification 
of the Kukkutapada Hill, mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims as 
the place where Mah&kisyapa entered Nirvana, with some low 
hills north of Kurkihár in وه‎ a District, Dr. Stein in his report 
on an Archeological tour in South Bihar and Hazaribagh, has 
located this site on the Sobhnath Hill, the highest peak in a range 
of hills further south-west from Kurkibür and about four miles 
distant from the village of Wazirganj.! 

The following account describes another hill in Gaya district 
which, for various reasons, seems to ngree more closely with the 


account given by the Chinese of the Kukkutapada or Gurupáüda- 


giri, as it also used to be called. The hill has first been brought 
to notice by Babu Sreegopal Bose, a Sub-Overseer of the Public 
Works' Department, in charge of Bodh Gaya, who already noticed 
the great similarity between the remains on the G urpa Hill with 
the description given by the Chinese of the Kukkutap&dagiri, 
He accompanied the author of the following paper on his visit to 
the hill during the last Christmas holidays. 

The points which to my mind make the identification of the 

Hil with Kukkutapadagiri preferable to Dr. Stein's 
identification with the Sobhnath Hill, are the following :— 

(1) The modern name Gurpá isan exact Prakritic develop- 
ment out of Sanskrit Gurupada, the second name by 
which the hill used to be called according to the 
Chinese. 

४) The distance of 19 to 20 miles cast of Bodh Gaya agrees 
better with the 100 li east of the same Jes the 
distance given by Hiuen Thsang, than the distance of 
14 miles north-east of Bodh Gaya, as calculated by 
Dr. Stein for the Sobhnath Hill. Probably also the 
corresponding distance from the approximate site of 
Buddhavana will be found to a gree better with the 
Chinese accounts for Garpa than for Sobhnath, 

(3) The Gurpa Hill has a large tunnel cunning through it 
and forming a passage leading to the top, thus corres- 
ponding accurately with the cleft through the hill 
made b Kāśyapa on his ascent according to the 
Chinese accounts. No similar feature is recorded for 
the Sobhnath Hill by Dr. Stein, who, on page 89, 
merely observes that “ in the confused masses of rocks 
heaped up all along the crest lines of the three spurs, 
we cán bok for "the pet which Kāśyapa wns 
supposed to have opened up with his staff. 


1 Ind. Ant., March 1901, p. 88. 





— 
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(4) The top of the Gurpa Hill bas three distinct ks 
forming the three cardinal points of a triangle. fium 
Thsang likewise speaks of three high peaks on the 
summit of Kukkutapddagiri, between w hich Küsyapa 
sat down when he entered Nirvana. With regard to 
S'obhnüth, Dr. Stein mentions merely three * urs, 
extending from one joining peint into various direc- 
tions and thus नसर रन a cock’s foot, from which, 
according to him, the hill came to be named * Cock's 
foot Hill ' (Skt. Kukkwutapüdagiri). : 


The Gurpü Hil has, on its peaks, remains of old brick 
buildings, which may have belonged to the Stupa on tlie top of زف‎ à 
Kukkutapadagiri, — किन by Hiuen Thsang. 

That the Gurpa Hill still forms an object of local worship 
is also a point which cannot be overlooked. 

From all the above arguments, 1 think the proposed identifica- 
tion of Gurp& with the Kukkutapáda or Kurupadagiri of the 
Chinese has much that speaks in its favour. I only regret that 
the paper impressions of the two short inscriptions re ferred to 
below were too indistinct to enable me to add a complete reading 
of the inscriptions. 
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Gut pa in the name of a hill near the station of the same name 
at the 25th mile on the new Railway from Katrasearh to (raya 
Directly, it is abont 19-20 miles from Bodh Gaya The village folk 
الى‎ the hill Gurpa. hey say that the deitv of the hill Gurpiáü- 
7 1 11111 181, suffers nobody to climb on it with shoes, and whoever 
does so is sure to ship his foothold The sides of the hill are 





very steep and composed of polished slig pery ioulders large and 
small, which justify the statement. There is only a single path 
leading to the top on the north side of the hill, all other portions 
being unclimbable. The plain surrounding the hill is thickly 

ooded. From the station to the foot of the hill is about one 
mile, and we had to cross the dried-up bed of a hill stream on 
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the way. The hill is a curved chain runuing S.W, to N.E. The 
south-western portion ends in a small peak. In the middle of 
the chain there is a sharp rising of about 300 ft. which divides 
itself at the top into three sharp penks; after this, at a 
distance of about 500 ft., it ends abruptly. This is the highest 
peak im the neighbourhood, higher than the Brahmayoni, the 
height being slightly short of 1,000 ft. Along the track to the 
summit the trees grow smaller, and along the highest peak the 
vegetation shrinks to short reeds and sharply-pointed grass. There 
is a sort of wood-land track up to tne back of the hill, če., up to 
the base of the highest peak, going across the hill to the south- 
western or other side nnd — — losing itself in a rough 
upward incline at the base of the highest peak. Here is a small 
Ahir shrine consisting of six small mounds of earth well plastered 
over with cowdung and marked with vermilion, which is known 
as Dvarapala, the gate-keeper of Gurpasinmaéi. Here, concealed 
among the shrubbery, appears the mouth of a tunnel or cave 4 ft. 
wide and 6 ft. in height. At a small distance from the entrance, 
it branches into two parts, one south-westernly going down wards 
and choked with large bricks, stones and rubbish, and the other 
2 ft. in width in the 

35 Suns). entrance going üp- 
e kts iis do wards, gradually ler 
rowing until st the 
nore Up 53rd ft. from the 
junction, it becomes 
impassable, being 
merely a fissure in the 
rock with sharp rocks 
interlacing across the 
fissure. ere another 
paaugs opens towards 
.E, Turning to this 
gallery one stumbles 
as it is extremely dark, 
upon a staircase of 
stone of 28 steps at the 
end of which the pas- 
- sa ge turns sharply 
almost at right an gles towards the east and ends on a platform 
formed by a large bonlder. At the extremity of this platform is 
another Ahir shrine. The object of worship is a small pool of 
ruin-water formed in a natural depression in the rock, around 
which are placed three small boulders of about n man’s height. 
Here the track becomes sheer impossibility. ‘I'he path is along 
boulders of stone polished to the smoothness of marble by the 
action of rain-water up an incline of 60° with no hold for assist- 
ance, for at this € ht vegetation consists of sh thorny grass | 
and thin reeds. After a climb of more than 520 ft., another 
platform is reached. Here, another tunnel is reached क 
north to south across the whole width of the mountain, a length 


Platform. 





Dvarpiln. 


Choked up. 
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of about 30 ft. "The tunnel is formed of huge pieces of stone 
leaning on one another, thus forming a sort of archway 4 ft. in 
height at the entrance, gradually widening in circumference— 
the height nt the end of the cave or tunnel being nearly 30 ft. 
The tunnel ends in a steep precipice about 500 ft. high, At 
the edge of the tunnel there is a rectangular tank with a single 
step running along its four sides (8'x25'). The tank is dry and 
there is no possibility of its ever being filled with rain-water. 

I heard a curious story about this tank from a guard of the 
East Indian Railway, Babu Dayal Ch. Gupta. He told me that 
the tank was covered with a huge piece of stone which was 
raised by order and in the pou of Mr. F. E. Cockshott, the 
Engineer-in-charge of the new line, and inside was found a skeleton 
more than 6 ft. in length. Where the skeleton and the covering 
stone is now I could not ascertain. Was this a Sarcophagus * 
On a small boulder along one of the walls of the cave are some 
Buddhist sculptures, a headless statue of Buddha about 5' in 
height, another of a crowned Buddha in the Bhumisparsa Mudra, 
1۳-4۳۲ in height and a votive stupa with panels containing a 
Buddha on each of its four faces about 2 ft. in height, all 
uninscribed. The track to the top continues from the platfrom 
at the entrance of the tunnel or cave mentioned above along the 
walls of the cave. Here steps are cut in the stone of the width 
of about ten to eleven inches. From this platform further climb. 
ing with boots and shoes on became au impossibility. Many of 
these steps are almost effaced with age, being mere notches less 
than an inch wide scarcely affording a foothold, while some are 
perfect. The last part of this curious stairway which leads to 
the top of the hig gu of the three pinnacles winds itself half 
around it. From the platform the three peaks are distinctly 
seen, their pinnacles would form a right-angled triangle. 

The N.E. peak is the highest, the Western in the next, the 
Southern being the lowest of the three. On the top of the 
highest pex ere is a piece of level ground about 20 ft. square 
on which there lie, side by side, two shrines each five feet square 
in dimension. The shrines are made of huge ancient bricks, 
sculpture and statuary loosely piled without nny mortar or cement. 
In each is shrined a pair of footprints on dark MS pieces of 
stone, The western shrine contains a slab which is evidently 
modern judging from the clumsiness of the sculpture of the floral 
ornamentation around the footpriut and the unnaáaturalness of 
the footprints themselves. Besides these there are numbers of 
Buddhas, some of them crowned and Buddhist Taras enshrined 
in each of these shrines. Lying on each of the four corners of 
The slab in this 





is the کاس‎ Badal Ba ist sloka * Ye Dharma ketu pow ete — 





the “hetu prabhavá''is quite distinct in my impression. The 
other line most probably contains a dedicatory inscription as 
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along the middle of it I can read in my impression “ tad bhavatu. 
safvünürm müfüpitroh, etc." On the walls of the western shrine L 
noticed a chaitya pancl inscribed below with a Deya-Dharma and 
ye Dharma hetu, etc. The one other inscription is by far the 
most important of the whole lot. It is incised on the back of a 
door lintel or jamb, On this side the jaggedness of the chisel 
marks has not been removed by polishing. The initial letter 
is most probably gu; then follows several letters which I can- 
not make out. Then a gap of about 3 or 4 inches after which 
follows a na inverted and after that another letter also inverted, 
but which has been cat away by an incision in the stone probably 
for the iron clamp which secured this piece to other portions of 
the door or window. 

On the western peak there is another square basement of 
large bricks, probably the base of a stupa. At present the peak 
is difficult of access. On the southern peak there is a large pile 
of fragments of sculptures, bases of stone stupas, votive stupa 
portions of statuary, etc. Traces of blood stains were found at 
the door of the two temples on the north-western peak, and, on 
enquiry, I learnt that the villagers offer animal sacrifices at all 
the shrines, The best view of the three peaks is obtained from 
the platform where the Ahirs worship a natural hollow in the 
rock described above. It is evident from the above description 
that the remains at Gurpa are of Buddhistic origin. | 


Poaition of the hill. 


To Gaya 25 miles. 





—— 








Railway line. 
To Patwns 6 miles. Relative position of the peaks. 


» 
3 3۷ * 





Gurpa Hill coincides remarkably well with Hinon 


Thsang'á 
description of a tunnel through the rock 





must be the very tunnel w Thsang, 


- 
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opened for himself. “ Ascending the north side of the mountain 
he proceeded along the winding path and came to the south-west 
ridge. Here the crags and precipices prevented him from further 
advance. Forcing his wey through the tangled brushwood he 
struck the rock with staff and thus opened a way." This is the 
first tunnel in the accompanying plan which branches at a short 
distance from the entrance and goes downwards. “He then 
passed on having divided the rock and ascended till he was 
again stopped by the rocks interlacing one another. He again 
opened a passage through, and came out on the mountain-peak 
on the north-east side.” One of these is the tunnel leading to 
the stairway and the other is the tunnel which contains the 
stairway described above. We learn from Fa Hian that the entire 
bod of Kasyapa was preserved in a side chasm on the hill. 
Perhaps the skeleton found in the cave is the skeleton of the 
venerable Kasyapa, Fa Hian also says that outside the chasm 
is the place where Kásyapa when alive washed his hands. This 
is the natural hollow in the rock described above as an Ahir 
shrine. It is interesting to note that the place is still an object 
of local worship. Both Hiuen Thsang and Fa Hian agree to the 
fact that the approach to the hill lay through a dense forest 
inhabited by wild beasts, This is still | so. The whole of the 
plain is covered with dense forest. On our way from the Railway 
to the base of the hill we found marks of enormous paws on the 
sandy — According to our guide, a local man, the forest 
is inhabited by 1 numbers of bears and tigers, some of whom 
are white, Probably these white tigers are described by Hiuen 
Thsang as Lions, since lions in these parts of the country are 
scarce, According to Hiuen Thsang Kisyapn, after — 
from the tunnel, proceeded to the middle point of the three hills an 
there he still lies awaiting the coming of Maitreya Bodhisattva. 
The second tunnel described above is formed of huge boulders of 
stone leaning against each other. A further point of coinci- 
dence is this. fium Thsang says: “On quiet evenings those 
looking from a distance see sometimes a bright light as it were 
of a torch, but if they ascend the mountain there is nothing to be 
observed," I heard kom Dayal Babu that on dark nights र 
are visible on the top of the mountain. The villagers attribute 
the presence of these lights to jewels which they say are on the 
mountain-top. Some Europeans organised a search party, but 
on reaching the top they of course found nothing. This also is 
a curious survival of he tradition which has been recorded by 
the Chinese master of law thirteen centuries ago. The gentleman 
from whom I received these pieces of information know very little 
either of the Chinese pilgrims or of the venerable Maha n apa. 
The mountain-side is covered with caverns which justifies Hiuen 
Thsang's epithet *‘Cavernous.” It is imposible to بر‎ eg the 
three peaks, because the place whence the only distinct view is 
obtainable is too small for working a camera, 
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l4. Some Persian Riddles collected from dervishes in the south 
Persia.—Hy LIEUT.-COLONEL D. C PuiLLorr, 23rd 


avalry, F.F., Secretary to the Board of Examiners 
Calcutta. 


l A strange thing I saw in this world = 
Water bubbling round fire. 
Answer + Samivar. 


2. prange thing I saw in this world 
श and Mailed and circled round. 
Answer : Mill. 


3. What is that which travels without feet, head or bands ? 
Answers: Water, 
Wind, a Worm 


4. What is that which hides men in its belly ? 
Answer : The Earth 


5, What is that which encompasses the world in a moment 2 
A iind: 


> 


: The 


6. What is that which from head to foot is all — P 


7. What is that which no woman will eat 2 












If a man eat it he strong 

Good is it and im now mouth is used. 

Neither hand, nor lip, nor mouth is usec یم‎ 
۱ En 





My head is split: thou art fase ow ani A 
You do not move: though I do mov 


2 ١ , Se : | ۱ ۳ 
Vu aene rick I. RENG UU agan, الي‎ 
در‎ 2a 1 i پیب‎ / - we 
Jt made the dead alive. 





; "1 SRR Nn BS alive. 


56 
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چند les‏ فارسی. که جناب معلى القاب BS‏ قي - سي - 
فلاحت "m‏ متعلق )4 شون سوار؟ :بر ۳۳ سر حلي 
€t‏ و رئيس مجلس JASA‏ دول acs‏ در 
اقامتشان در كرمان وبل وک جنوبیگ ايران | دراوش 
و 5 e‏ اوري لموذ#انن دبلا LAE‏ میرن 


Qe Sume 1‏ دی دم دریی دشت | > سس 


حل = (ss‏ | 
T 0‏ 4 
Cf af‏ جوش ०४३४०‏ در دور انش ۱ 
dere jms 2‏ دیسد دين {SS‏ اس 
- م در pel am A‏ 
sll "XE Af‏ و ur‏ کشت 
ع = ot‏ باد, 
8 ای چیس ت كه بی با و سير ودسعك روا است ؟ Us‏ = يا خراطين 
wt‏ = 


or 


ob = بكرن د همه عالم ؟ حل‎ aba) یک‎ af حيست‎ Uf 


~] 


) چیست که هركز نضورد 'ورا زن‎ gl 
خورد قوي شود او را قن‎ x4 گر‎ 
خوپ است و لطيف لیگ در خوردت أن‎ 


| 
7 


8 قو duke‏ هیچو برقي من ميه همچو زكم 
“رم هم شكاف د ارد نو دئ بر و de. yt, Axe‏ —- قلم و salt‏ 

تو نجنب af‏ ص بچندم l‏ 

Teme 9‏ كشتي روان دو در , شير بازوو اژدها بوكر ؟ 
uais‏ دیگری درو ديدم : عوده را زنده میکند بنظر 
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10, A headless crane | saw, nor barley does it eat nor 
wheat 

Water it drinks from the river and it benefits all 

mankind. Answer : Pen (reed). 


11. What is that strange creature with two heads ? 

Six holes has it in its body 

Weigh it and its weight is six misqal ;! 

“On its back it carries a hundred mann.* 

Answer : Horse-shoe, 
12. A strange creature I saw that had six legs and two 
he ليما‎ 
Stranger still, listen to me, was this; its tail was in its 
. Answer : Scales. 


13. A strange thing I saw in this world 
That had a hundred nails in its feet and hands. 
Five bodies, five heads nnd four lives 
Read me this riddle, oh wise man. 
Answer: Bier (with 
the corpse borne 
by four men) 


14 What is that which is light as a fairy 7 : 
It flies without wings; it emits sound though void of 
mouth 


Answer : Paper-kite. 


15, What is that which is round and ronis 
Its whole without life: its halves alive 
Ass is he that guesses not this 
And less than a goat is that ass 
Answer : Melon 


(Khar-buz). 


16. A man from Africa came to 
A strange weird creature he had with him ; 
The animal by 8 — Na 
Had eighty heads and ten es and thirty legs. — 4 ١ 
newer Elephan 


(Fil). 


17. The head of (the word) mullà on the neck of ۵ 
This riddle is made in the name of ی‎ कि ۱ 






head of mulla is the the letter : 


B "2 


R9 


10 


13 


14 


16 


17 
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بی سر کلنگ ديدم فى جو خورد db: ai. 1 ‘re‏ 


pagas فیخش رسد‎ Lja ز‎ xy gg 


دست آن‌صنعقی د و سر دارد : شش ذا سو راخ دربدن دارد؟ 
uro‏ ورت او سبال iss‏ بار صد سس ( بشت نود ارد 


عجائب خلقتی ديدم که شش پا ودوسردان ) p‏ 


عجائب تر ازین بشفو ميان يشت دم داره 


عجائي pale‏ ديدم در این دشت ( 
تدش يدي و سرش يني و نس جار | 
abt‏ ده بمن ای مرد هشيار | 
بی پر يرد و بی دمحن اواز كنت 


جه چیز است آنکه داشی 35 وغلطان ( 

دو ليمش pj‏ داشد لیگ یجان ‘Ed‏ 
خر Qf‏ باشن كد ابن معني Sei‏ 
زابز كمقر بود uf‏ صود نادان | 
شخصى ز حبش رر بسوى ما داشت 

يک انور بوالعجبى dto‏ داشت ic‏ 
of‏ جانور از صنع خداوند كريم | 
هشتاد سر و ده شکم وسي پا داشت | 


Ww - 


اين ena‏ شون پاسم !— ى 





v—! س نەل‎ 5 ६ 


درازو 


ela 
Jua 


کاعن هوا 
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It travels to the sky ahend of the eye 
But no one has ever seen it. : 
Answer : Sight. 


This wool-dressed and well-stuffed Safi 
Has one penis and two hundred testicles. 
۱ Mi: Answer: The Kathal ! 
or Jack-fruit. 


In the copine of this sea there dwells a shark 
That holds in its month 4 single pearl; 
Strange that though it has no belly 
It drinks the sea to the last drop. 
Answer : The Wick of 


a Ohirügh. 


A bird I saw without le gs or wings ; 
Born neither from womb of mother nor loin of father: 
Neither in the sky nor ‘neath the earth it lives, 
Yet it ever eats th e flesh of man. 
Answer: Anxiety. 


> = 
1 


What is that fairy-shape that has no life 2 
It laughs yet has no mouth ; 
It weeps yet has no eyes 
It travels much yet has no feet. 
| E bee | Answer: Cloud. 


What is that which has no bones; —— — 
In its body it has neither breath nor life ? 
When hungry it is at rest 


When full it complains. 3 > ۱ 
* ۳ Ce hid Answer : Mill-stone, 
T ¥ "d `+ हर : dL I 1 


E ; = او $4 م‎ 4 É ۸ > 
ng sain thin world ; 


p 


۳ 
۳ 


a n‏ ي 
ا Ms‏ ,® 
A ^‏ 


"t => M , 2 N 
ATY PER: 
XA يه‎ करत वर री 1 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


23. 
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18 


19 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 





Some Persian Riddles, 
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ولیکن rT‏ اورا — 
صوعي hy x—‏ يو sie‏ | حل 


۵ دارد و 33 سن خاي‎ >> m 


: نبفقاي مهست ادر y—‏ درب 


As amii در دهان یک‎ ais 


— ei اورا كود‎ Af آنست‎ ume 


| 
| 
} 
sssi gf,‏ دريا L ys‏ 
یکی رغ ديهم & پا وه ير 1 
a‏ از رحم yp‏ ده دشت ددر | 
نه بر yles‏ و نه زار زتميان ) 
همیش-ه خورد كوت دصي L‏ 
حيست of‏ لعیقی که جانش نوست | 
QUA. ako Ul‏ تست | 
كرية ها slo > ae‏ — ۹ 
"T‏ ها — — و بايش “— | 
این چیس-ت NS‏ ندارد 
در — — حجان pee‏ 
چوں گشنه شود »سول ۱ گرده 
چرن سیم شود فف ای بر of‏ 
عجائب pro dnce‏ درين دشت » 
كه دس ule‏ در dy‏ جان دار هي كشت . 


ديدم دو دن a< yolis‏ سان دو قاعله 
5 | 
مرها aiy‏ كردع وتنها ير a alt‏ 


5 


als a‏ رو ان شد» بي wl ७231‏ دو قن 


نه wt‏ دو EH‏ روان شده بي اذن abl‏ 





1 Malai = Arém. 
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n 


كتيل 


فتیاه‌چرا غ 


ET 
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26. What is that which has no bones ; 
If it fastens on you it does no harm. 
Answer : A Leech. 


27. A warbler of this garden am I, and this garden is my 


flower ground 
I'm a fire-ea bird,! am I, and fire is my plumage ;* 
decere Te ER و ا‎ gold; 

> that guesses this is wiser than I. 


Answer : Egg. 





۱ ۸۱۵۰۸۰۵ 8ب‎ is also a name for the phonsant, 


? As it surrounds it when cooking 
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i 4 19 — که‎ Xn اين‎ 26 
2p es ONT is, 156 a بت ! بنسه مي‎ 


مرغ تش خوارم و آتش يرو بال من است 
اسقتخسوانم نقرة و Ol‏ شکم دارم Ub‏ 
ھر كس Slow use‏ باز q^ sf‏ است 


حل س eS‏ 


+ 
28 سرش لوله مز و 
بیخش wi wie — de. 5,59 aly)‏ 
ما همه خوردیم ازو 


CL piai EK cá f 9 








Sanat 
$ ap حون شود گشنه مي شون‎ 
چون شود صهيسرهي شود لاعر‎ 
۱ Bi bi-at ) اك‎ ۰ 
1 —— حك‎ हक IR 





ॐ From Aasidan °“ to slide, 4 ry." 
+ Qharanfar “lion”: farr ۳ cence."" 
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15. Gyantse Rock Inscription of Chos-rgyal-gits-pa, a ruler under 
the Sukyapa — in the fourteenth century A.D.—By 
MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA SATIS CHANDRA VIDYADH Osawa, M.A, 


This is a bas-relief in a heavy piece of grey slate 2 feet 33 
inches long, 1 foot 14 inches broad, and 1 inch thick. It was 
brought from Gyantse Jong during the late Tibet expedition and 
is now deposited in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. ‘The inscrip- 
tion is in a perfect state of preservation but a few letters on the 
corners at the top and bottom of the slate have been broken 
away and lost. It consists of 23 uneven lines which, if proper! 
arranged, would make up eight verses of four feet each. As eac 
foot consists of 9 syllables, there are altogether 288 syllables or 
words in the inscriptions. It is written in the Tibetan language 
and characters, but there are two benedictory phrases in Sanskrit 
at the beginning and end of the inscription. 

The first 55 lines describe Upper Nyang, of which Gyantse 
is the capital, as n splendid dominion where all wishes are accom- 
plished at once, and in which the ten perfect virtues always 
prevail. The next 9} lines refer to the repair and new construction 
of various Tantrik images such as those of Guru Padmasambhava., 
Trinity of Father and Sons, the Three-fold Body of Buddha, ete., 
which were undertaken and accomplished by 4 ruler of G yantse 
with the object of securing longevity for his wife the queen, for 
the increase of prosperity of his people, and for the propagation” 
of the Blessed Doctrine. This ruler is named Chos-rgyal-gnis-pa, 
who is described as a virtuous man, a skilful disputant, a miracu- 
lous manifestation of Vajrapayi, and victorious over all quarters. 
The remaining eight lines contain the prayers of the man who 
raised the inscription. It is very probable that Chos-re al-gilis-pa 
(literally : religious king the second) is identical with Chor TETAK 
rab-brtan (literally : re ligious king the firm) who, as a regent 
under the Sakynpa Hierarch, ruled over Gyantse and founded 
the fort and monastery there in the fourteenth century A.D. 
There are evidences that the inscription belonged to the Sakyapa 
sect, and was prepared at a time when the Dalai Lamaic Govern- 
ment had not yet been established, 


Translation. 
Brtss, 


A splendid dominion, productive of the ten perfect virtues! 
in which the extent of the earth is washed by the light of love 








۱ Ten virtues called in Tibetan Ge-cu ( SANA ) and in Sanskrit Data- 


kulala ( ZURT ) are .— 


~ 


(i) yma ره‎ 55 zu, 13116313 fafa, not to kill anything living. 


^ 
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and kindness, which brings about the highest blessing of eman- 
cipation from rotatory existence,? in which religious kings, who 
are miraculous manifestations of Jina,® rule in succession, and 
where success (the ultimate object) is attuned from fortune of 
the merit of good work—this dominion of Upper Nyang * (Nan), 
where all wishes are accomplished together, has Gyantse * 
(Reyal-mkhar-rtse-mo) for its capital. 


(i) MEN Lê, STET faxfa, not to take what has not 
been given. 


(ii) Gary NUH, काम मिश्याचार facfa, not to fornicate. 
(v) FAH YA, म्रघावाद्‌ विरति, not to tell a lic. 


(v) dyer arya, qayan ۲33۲3 not to uso harsh language. 
(vi) ney Sararg zi, सम्भिन्नप्रलाप विरति, not to talk foolishness. 
(vii) & "SNE, ux विरति, not to calumninte. 
( viii) QATAN HBS, gfu faxfa, not to be avaricious. 
ma e al a 
(ix) maw'Na मे Bun, व्यापाद FT, not to think upon doing 
harm. 


(x) Qi yar ayy, ۴۲ 9۲۲ विरति, not to entertain heretic 


notions. Cf, Mahivyntpatti, section 57, and Dharmasamgrsha, 
section ۰ 


~ 
| THVT (love and kindness) moy also signify * Maitreya, the coming 


Buddha. There is actually such a Buddha in Gyantse. Percival Landon 
writes:—" Inside the central crimson-pillared hall (of the monastery at 
Gyantee) the only conspicuous object is —— t seated figure of Maitreys, 
the next Buddha to be re-incarnated (Lhasa, Vol. I., p. 210). 


2 Hea sa signifies “ re-birth," while ل رت تن يدخ‎ ° means "summum 
bonum." The whole means: “the highest good caused by deliverance from 
‘re-births.” That —— X existence and emancipation from it are inseparable, 
is the chief doctrine of the Sakyapa Sect ns explained in Gser-chos-beug- 


sum. See Sarat Chandra Das'a article on Tibet, J. A.5.B., 1882, p. 127. 
۶ Religious Kings who nre miraculous manifestations of Jina, called in 


Tibetan Borgo ha aga ل‎ Ba, are Sronj-tsan-gam-po, born A.D. 627, 
E] 


Kri-srong-de-tsan, born A.D. 728, Khri-ral or Ral-pa-chen, born A.D 864, etc. 
The Lamas of the Sakyapa Sect who, under au thority from Kublai Khan, 
ruled over Tibet, 1270-1340 a.n., are perhaps referred to here. 


+ Tho Province of Nyang is divided into two parts: (1) GQ 95, Upper 
Nyang, and (2) qC'M*, Lower Nyang, Tho capital of the former is Gyantse 
while that of the latter is Shigatse, 


6 Gyantae is a small town on the right bank of tho Pena Nyang Chu 
river * is situated about two small hills which lio east and west and are 
united a saddle, On the eastern hill ja a large fort (Jong) and on the 
western hill s pres اس‎ in which there is m chorten called Pangon chorten, 
See * Report on the Explorations in Great Tibet, by A. K., p. 31. 
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Here there are heaped up light blue! images beautiful like 
the turkois basins. It is explained on a margin of the Register 
(Kar-chag) that old ones were repaired and (the new ones that 
were) erected (are those of) Guru (Padmasambhava) in eight 
forms, Dag-mar (Lohita Rudra), Dbarma-sambhoga-nirmana 
küyas, etc., consecrated* Lamas who combat against ۸ 
(Cosmic Blindness) being born in the line of Mafüjughosa," 
practitioners of charms, w m are the essence of the Omniscient- 


t 
1 Here some of the letters have been broken away. 5°54) means 


‘white stone. If the reading is SEI, which seems probable, the 
meaning would be: ‘light blue مع‎ the meaning is either ‘light blue 
mages’ or ‘images of white stones.’ 


2 Padma-sambhava generally called Pad-yang or Gara was the founder of 
Lamaism in Tibet. He has been deified and receives now more worship than 
Buddha himself, Hewas a native of Udyina, a follower of the Yogácárya 
School, and a student of the College at Nalanda. At the invitation of King 
Khrisrong-de-tsan he visited Tibet in 4.D. 747 and founded the monastery of 
Sam-ye, which is the first Tibetan monastery, in A.D. 749. His eight forms 
are 4 us enumerated ;— 9 

(i) Guru-padma-bbyuh-goas, ۲ Born of a Lotas" for the happiness of 

the threo worlds. 

(ii) Guru Padmasambhava, ** Saviour by the religious doctrine.” 

(iii) Guru Padma an “The king of the three collections of scrip- 
tures (Tripitaka)." 
(iv) Guru-rdo-rje gro-lod, “The Diamond comforter of all," 
v) Gara fii-ma hod-zer, ‘* The enlightening sun of darkness.” 
Garu-Sikya Senge, '' The second Sákyasimha." 
(vii) Guru Sedge, sgra-sgrogs. “ The Propagator of religion in the six 
worlds with the roaring lion's voice." 
(viii) Gurublo-1dan-gpchog-sred. ** The conveyor of kuowledge to all" 


Cf, Waddell's Lamaism, p, 379. 


3 NE, धब्मेकाय, “The body of law or the absolute body" is 
Buddha in the Nirvoa. GUN", सम्भोगकाय, “the body of happiness 
or glory '' is Buddha in the perfection of a conscious and active life of bliss 
in heaven. ao भे, facram, “the body of transformation nnd incar- 
nation " is Buddha as man on earth (Vide Jüschke, under BH ). 

+ The reading ia obsonre 5८" सही 5 probably is the same as 
EHF consecrated. If the reading is SIT ISS it would mean “of 
eight powers.” 


6 Mafijughoss (QEN SEN ) is the god of wisdom whose chief func- 


tion is the dispelling of ignorance or cosmic blindness, ‘' Born in the line of 
ge signi “ very learned,” and refers specially to the Lamas of 





A 
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merciful one, the Trinity of Father and Sons.! i 
Gon-shal ?—2altogether twenty-seven in number. — - 
Chos-rgyal-gnig-pa* (religious king the second) was virtue 
accumulated, a miraculous manifestation of Vajrapapi, an up- 
rooter of bad controversialists and victorious over all quarters. 
He, with his son in conference, for the longevity of her majesty 
the queen, for the increase of happiness and wealth of the people 
and for the propagation of the blessed doctrine, erected these 
images. Whatever power these have of doing good deeds by 
the same may the discordant conditions in all directions be- 
come quiet, may the strife among the eight classes of devils and 
the frontier war be appeased, may the imprecation * and magic 
circle be averted, and may good fortune be given to us. = 
Here we have made these designs. For other sentient beings 
living to the end of the sky, may the two aggregates, viz., virtue 








| Trinity of Father and Sons (UY NI ' 551 ar) means ' Father and two 


Sons," that is, " Master and two Disciples" Tt probably refers to Khon- 
donc wong -reyal-po who founded the Sakyapa sect and to Je-kun-gah-dol- 
chog nnd Kun-gah-zah-po who were the founders of the two «ub-sects, viz., 
hor.pa and Jonan-pa of the Sák$apa School, | LP 


? HAr, नाथ, or Lord, is a class of demon-generals of the fiercest 


type numbering seventy-five. NAGA (perhaps same 5ه‎ Hela HSN aa) 
"Lord-face" is, according to Waddell, a demoniacal guardian of the 


Sákynpa sect (Vide Lamaism, p. 70). Here NEJA and QQ may be taken 


separately, so that the sentence may be interpreted thus:—*"' ......Gaaapati 
and Naths (mgon)—altogether twenty-seven individuals (shal, faces or 
individasls) in namber.” 
5 Chos-rgyal-güis-pa (religions king the second) refers probably to Chog- 
reyal-rab-brtan who built the fort (Jong) and the monastery of Pal-khar-choi-de 
at Gyantee. Kai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, C.I.E., writes :— 
" It (the Jong of Gyantee) is very strong, and was built by the famous 
کی كي رت‎ rian who ruled in the fourteenth century over the Province of . 
Nyang, of which Gyantec was the capital. This province was a I of the 
Fn ر‎ n of the Sakya hierarchs.'" . . " He (a well-informed ۸ 





Gyantse wore ncw kept as sealed works terchoi) by | | 
ء‎ , “On the first floor (of the chorten in the Palkhor choide) we wero 
shown the statue of Choigynl rabtan (Chon | 

benign rule | who 
Buddhism a d ei Tho Kunyer of the 


b 
| iph ovor our enomies and enjoy Lio er 
— in this ۱۳۵۳۱ (GSar 
ibet, edited by Rockhill, pp. 87 ps 89. ne : 
+ Vajrapáni, a tutelary deity, go 
























=. 











Le‏ 8 اس( $ - ( (C‏ نی 
b Emprecation. ( 219५ )—-T'his ix‏ 

iu h T 7 Km SI ka / S D ۲ زار‎ MV e 4 ^ + kind "1 — é —— Hon t So n E و‎ 4 —— x E 
oe Heres i v العم راس اق‎ pitt y رسآ ا ا‎ Sana a t APA E! 9 
idin the name and LL : | — 4 e ۱ l مسب(‎ deve 1 th Ar au ۶ ۲ md ۶ 
and imploring the deity to kill bim. pt Yr a RN 4 و2‎ ०7 

Y ۰ 9 | 4 1 ١ "nas 5 ۳ 4 4 ۹ E 4 1 

١ l ng gi; J uy ۱ E 5 d P d a 5.0 ل‎ V i 7 a 5 | 
1 — a v — 


14 e ۳۹ 
1 وى‎ Es = ٩ 5 
A — - 


* at | 


0 
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and wisdom be accomplished and the two defilements! quickly 
clear out. For the quietnde of the unstable world may the three 
perenne (Dharma-sumbhoza-nirmüga kayas) collectively come. 
y the blessing of the three may the approved infallible truths 
prevail, May the king with brother, sister, mother and son live 
a long life and may the kingdom go on smoothly. May there be 
happiness and prosperity as in the golden age,’ 


All auspicious. 


Transliteration. 


| Sva-sti ||  Phun-tshogs dge-bcu bskrun- i mbah 
œŒ es las ii هه‎ ux s P hod-kyis De khyon 
byab-pan Mnon-mtho nes-legs dpnl-la shyor-mdsad-pahiy Reyal- 
wabi rnam-hphrul chos-rgyal rim-byon rgyal n Loza -byns bsod- 
namg dpal-las grub-pahi yuln Hdod-dgu thun-grab Nan-stod rig- 
hbyun-wa. Chos-rgyal pho-braü Rgyal-inkhar-rtse-ro-yi f Gyu- 
gshon-ltar mdses rdo=dkar debs-bshugs rten 9 Snar-bshugs dkar- 
chag-zur geal shig-bsog dann Yar-bshens Gu-ru mtshan-breyad 
Drag-dmar dan li Chos-lIons-sprul-sojs dwaü-brgyud bla-ma dan s 
Ma-rig-la hkhon bjam-d wyaüns-rigs-hkhrua ns-pabi n Mkhyen-brtsehi 
bdag-üid snags-hehaü yab-sras gsumm Tshogs-bdag Mgon-beag 
shal grans üi-Su-bdun'" Chos-rgyal güis-pa bsod-nams lhun-grub 
dain Gsan-bdag rnam-bphrul reol nan mthar-byed-pa i Phyogs- 
las rnam-rgyal sras-beas bkah-bgros-nasy Lha-gcig rgy al-mo sku- 
tshe brtan-phyir dan! Mnabh-hbaás bde-skyid  dpal-hbyor-rgyas 
byed dant Bstan-pahi mig-rkyen dge-wn rgyns-slad  bshensu 
Hdis mtshon rnam-dkar mdsad-pa ji-sned Gnas-skabs 
mi-mthun phyogs-rnams shi-wa dann Sde-breyad hkhrug dan mtha- 
dmag zlog-pa dan! Gtad-khram hphrul-hklion shi-wabi dve-legs 
stsolu Hdi-yi phyogs-su bkod-pa-las byas dain Gshan yan nam- 
inkhabi mthar thug sems-can-rnamstt Tshogs-güis rab-rdsogs sgrib- 
ghüis m Lis byan-nasqQ Srid shir mi-gnas sku-gsum lhun-grub sog n 
Brtag-bden mi-slu-rnam  gsum-byin-rlabs-kyis * 21۱-۵ sku- 
inched yum dan sras beas-kyiy Sku-tshe brtan-sh chab.srid hjam 
don nos Rdsogs-ldan bshin-dn bde-rgyas bkra-Sis $og" Sarva- 
manga-larm || 

Text. 


~s] 25۱ इग SAIN :ج525‎ IHF AA ARB’ 
HAENAN ۱۱ SNA AS DN ALT AA 5 








"T aa probably is the same na IJ which is thus divided -— 






amari = ۱ 52531 a RIT ui و‎ xa चैति ॥ (Dharmasamgrahn, 
sect. CX V). a SE S dag 
2 PAN ya, BAAN (Satye-yoge) ingoldonmge. ل ل ل‎ 
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gT |! 5۱25 AY 251 2155۱ به برع‎ ge RESIA | 

कुभि A aka akak ar I^ || ۳۳5۲۹ 
SAN 

552۲۵۱5۱2752۱524 | २६६5ग्‌ क्क ITAA" 

ENYA T एर GAAS STA ۱۱ 2۵۲6 m सेशे 

5۳75525۲65555 | BA 3۳7515۳5 ST इ~ 5657 


ISIS || 
توا تاد اما‎ रु नः 1 Karya 
ETSI’ * 


552575۱۱ 2۳55۵۳522555555۵ 

<A || SAFARA ३९ग$5 كب سوه مرس‎ वाहुन || Kar 

SAMANA AS 55ت :2555.60 بق‎ | | SAAS SEL 

ANS SANGGIT || a I<. 

35:1 n सुवात म्प वप Sr مج‎ 23 

HVT HEAT وک‎ || 2455 Karan 
aw 


1 $ is broken and destroyed. 

* ANN" is destroyed. 

5 & is broken. 

4 دومع‎ da broken end destroyed, Instead of 592 we should 
rather read $*&1 7 ۱ 

۶ WI is broken and illegible. 

* In it ۰ wrong spelling for QBS meaning eight? 


९ 
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35521 59۷۹52۳257532936 ۱۱ axr 


HAT ERU 

९ RES akak Dhaka | 52۲ NAYA SST REIS 5 
ADAC || 

PASSAT AAT تق‎ वुः SETA 
ARR 


CQ Gh "e 


ASTA af Rr Dar و‎ >” | | 
"s 

2۱252۲5۳5295 ]دو‎ NANGI ANNI [| NBN 
Erga 

PNL DASA gaga en zn n 

TITRA EUR ۳۵5 | سا هو‎ kakak 

)9 - حك بجعم 55 مه वेर‏ وود NS‏ || ليت :يع حك "لوزي 

Bep 3۳5 که‎ 8555 gray Aer || Fg | 


Tert. 
Properly arranged. 


~] ۲ 
FSIS ST AS تلع كله‎ ILA ره نح كلت‎ | 
JANGGA AS AN ESRA TE STE! M 








۱ The last letter (4) is broken. 
? This word ia broken and illegible, 
5 55“ is altogether effaced. It is supplied by the contributor. 
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टेड A لك‎ AT | 
तुमि शनि SN ALAS HARASS HA! ३ n 
RIN Ss د‎ 515 AAN AN ANIT AR | 
९६६5ग جع‎ रड ممم‎ ३ 1! 
دوس و2۳ بمو دک‎ | : 
۸۳۰62 BS SESE ATR 525۲85555 ۱۱ > || 
NEIGH IS SY SS NY اد‎ AN ८८ | 
هو یرو وف من یی و ده‎ HEY ॥ 
BACT HT वायः शश TATE | : å 
2۳222۱۵۳5۵2۳ و5‎ RYT AREN IA |] § [| 
BA REA RARIUS SIN ASC AIR YN AYA] 
00000 0 ७0 ArT TAN v ١١ 
زهو وا ولو اد‎ FAT BT YT IS ١ 
ASTANA] > || 
LNA STAT YS ISA IIA TYNAN | 
3۳352۲ <<< ۱۱ © || 





NA ^ 4 


* ۳ - = = L 7 


ys 1 USES Lm - 
eae 
AN ZION : JST RS e fe 201۱ 22 | (६ 

ड AB Ss ١ LJ 
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NASABAH SAT ATTA | 

kan ak |] 24 1]‏ ]5255۵ که بهی2 221 كود 

ART ریبعت‎ ayy seer TE | 

NGGAWE AN APA RIA ITNT STS |] 22 || 
كع موه وده‎ गक्ष نوهت كه دق‎ aka) 

Ese 2 जल YT كت مد هج‎ 2 || 

۱ هج عن حكن نا akak aa‏ مواد 

TRAN ۶25 AAACN ISI || 2 || 

| هه लि 5 २ सर‏ كود کرو 
ENGGAN TAN AMIS SANS BA]‏ 





Oe إن‎ ah — ج‎ —— A عيبن‎ Tg عيبي‎ REC —— 
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16. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India. No. III.—4An 
Indian Aquatic Cockroach and Beetle Larva.—By N. ۸۱۸۷۰ 
DALE, D.Sc., C.M.Z2Z.S. 


Little is known of the aquatic or semi-nquatic Orthoptera,! 
which are poer not uncommon in tropical countries, and the 
कफ i records of aquatic Cockroaches I can find are from Malaya 
and Borneo. The existence of a species of Epilampra, living in an 
Indian jungle stream, is therefore a fact of some interest. 

In 1900 I recorded certain Cockroaches ۶ as having aquatic 
habits in the Siamese Malay States. It now appears that at least 
two species were included, probably both belonging to the genns 
Epilampra. One of these is in the habit of resting on سم با‎ float- 
ing in the Kelantan River, and of diving when Kabat ; while 
the other haunts the roots of trees and other sunken objects at 
the edge of Jung le streams in the Patani States. In 1901, Shel- 
ford ® published a note on — — species, an Epilampra and a Panæ- 
thiid, from the base of a wa lon Mount Matang in Sarawak, 
both species being immature, 

On March 4th last, while turning over stones in a small 
jungle stream on a hill near Chakardharpur in Chota Nagpur, 1 
saw what I took to be a large Woodlouse swimming ra PAN along 
the surface of the water, having evidently been distur by the 
removal of a small piece of rock. On capture this animal proved 
to be a Cockroach, Unfortunately it is a larva ( 9 ) and cannot be 
identified specifically; but undoubtedly it belongs to the genus 
Epilampra. When placed in a large jar of water, it swam very 
rapidly, using all six legs, to the side, which it attempted to ۰ 
As was the case with the specimens observed by Shelford in 
Borneo, the tip of the abdomen, which was arched upwards, was 
held out of the water and bubbles of air rose from time to time 
from the thorax. The Cockroach, finding it impoasible to climb 
up the glass, attempted to dive beneath it. In so doing, however, 
the Insect was impeded b cane air which had become entangled at 
the base of its legs and ween them and the anteons, which 
were stretched backwards below the belly. Apparently in order 





۱ Acridiida of the genus Scelymena, which are semi-aquatic, have been re- 
from Java, Ceylon and Burma; many of the Indian and Malayan 
representatives of this can swim well on the surface; and at least one 
ی‎ — can dive. An aquatic l'haesmid (Prisopus) is known from 
n A ood-Mason (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (G)i, 1878, p. 101) called at. 
tention toa form (Cotylosoma) which he believed to be actually pro- 
vided with أرما‎ ao tions d Var Cambridge Nat. Hist. V., p. 273, 1895) expresses 
donbt as to the function of the structures thos interpreted. Miall and Gilaon 
Trans. Entom. Soc. 1902, p, 284) have desoribed an aquatio cricket ( Hydro. 
Sete tempa [aio the water when dixerbed aud sima on 
specien amps into the water when disturbed and swims on the surface ; 
while : ا‎ ve xt nus are known to leap on the surface film. 
ogiat's rd, XII, 1900, pos 
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to get rid of this air, it turned over on its back and swam along 
belly upwards. Its progress, whether belly or back upwards, WAA 
extremely rapid, and it soon became exhausted and remained still 
at the edge of the jar, with the tip of its abdomen on the surface. 
When held onder the water it drowned in n few minutes, much 
more rapidly than a specimen of Periplaneta americana would or- 
dinarily have done. 

An examination of the specimen showed a structural peculi- 
arity which might have been expected from the fact that à 1७ tip 
of t E. body was held out of the water. The last spiracle is of a 
slightly tubular nature and projects at the side from below the 
posterior extremity of the seventh tergite, being provided with a 
thick riog of chitin. In other representatives, but not in all, of 
the Epilampridie I find a similar modification, which in some is 
more marked than it is in the Chota Nagpur larva, "This is spe- 
cially true of Epilampra نا و‎ Molytria maculata and ۸۱۲, ۲ 
In the last (<) the spiracle takes the form of a flattened, some- 
what trumpet-sha ee tube, which is turned upwards distally and 
lies almost parallel to the outer edge of the eighth tergite. In the 
Chota Nagpur larva the other abdominal spiracles are present, but 
under ordinary circumstances they are hidden beneath the edges 
of the dorsal and the ventral plates, which close together so as to 
shut them off completely from the water. Shelford's suggestion 
that the Cockroaches he took beneath a waterfall in Borneo used 
the posterior abdominal spiracle for taking in air, and the pro- 
thoracic spiracle for expelling it, is very probably correct, It would 
be interesting to know whether the intermediate spiracles are 
modified in any way; but the material at my disposal does not 
permit me to investigate this point. Nor do I know whether the 
species of Molytria are ever aquatic. 

The specialization of the posterior spiracle in these Cock- 
roaches affords in some respects an interesting parallel to that which 
occurs, in Mac fos; degree, in many Water Beetles, Dipterous larva, 
and aquatic Hemiptera. It is a modification which in some cases 
escapes notice very easily. In 1900? I stated as regards an aq: uatic 
Glow-worm, apparently a Lampyrid larva, taken in Lower Siam, 
that I could not discover any special modification in its structure to 
fit it for an aquatic existence. I find, however, that a very similar 
larva, not uncommon in Calcutta among the roots of n floating 
water-plant—Pistia stratiotes—is devoid of ordinary spiracles but 
possesses a star-shaped funnel which can either be extended from 
the posterior extremity of the body or withdrawn into it. This 
funnel is connected with a couple of very bulky air-tubes, which 
run along the sides of the body and send out fine offshoots interior- 
ly. The latter remity and ewa ang anastomose ite comparable 
of the abdomen and thorax, so that a structure quite compar to 
that found in other aquatic larvm has been evolved. As the funnel 
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is generally thrust into the air which is retained under the leaves 
of Pistia stratiotes, it is seldom possible to see it in use, The com- 
plexity and large size of the tubes are probably rendered neces- 
sary by the fact that the Beetle is liable to be detained beneath 
the surface for considerable periods. It is unable to sink without 
assistance; but when gorged with food it cannot rise readily, and 
قد‎ only able to crawl slowly up the stem or root of some convenient 
water-plant. Its ordinary method of feeding, moreover, causes it 
to drop to the bottom. Settling on the upper surface of the shell 
of any non-operculate water-snail which may approach its hiding- 
puce it. inserts its minute head into the tissues of theanimal from 
ehind. The Mollusc retreats as far us possible into its shell and 
sinks to the bottom, carrying the Beetle with it. Here the latter 
feeds upon its victim at leisure. 1 have known an individual to 
perish, apparently because it conld not rise to the surface after 
such a meal, 

I have little doubt that this Glow-worm is the larva of some 
common fire-fly, possibly Luciola vespertina ; I do not think it is 
that of L. gorhami, an even commoner species in Calcutta, the 
female of which is winged and abundant. The structure of the 
head, thorax and feet is essentially that of an ordinary larva of 
this genus. Possibly, however, the aquatic form may reach sexual 
maturity, in the case of the female, without leaving the water, 
and I have reason to think that the female does become mature 
with very little change of outward form. Specimens in my 
aquarium have, on several occasions, sunk to the Posi and died, 
after feeding for some months. Their bodies were distended, and 
dissection showed them to be full of eggs. Such specimens had no 
external genitalia, but were evidently about to undergo an ecd ysis, 
their integument ER loose and easily separated and a new 
integument being already formed beneath it. 
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We Notes on the Freshwater Fauna cf India. No. IV.—Hydra 
orientalis and its bionomical relations with other Inverte- 
brates —By N. ANNANDALE, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 


To my description! of Hydra orientalis I am now able to add 
the following particulars, which I think establish its position as a 
distinct species, 

The fully expanded tentacles are at least three times as long 
as the body. The gonads only occur on the upper two-thirds of 
the body. The sexes are distinct. The normal egg is subspheri- 
eal and is set with slender spines which are bifid or expanded at 
the tip, being more numerous and relatively finer than those on 
the egg of H. grisea. Eggs without a thickened external shell 
are produced under certain conditions. 

I hope to publish elsewhere a more detailed account of the 
structure, hfe history and distribution of the Indian Freshwater 
Polyp ; but it will be convenient to deal with its relations to other 
animals in these notes. It should perhaps be explained that 
I nse the term “ commensalism," in its wider sense, to include 
any well-established pomene or temporary connection between 
two organisms which does not involve positive injury to either. 
In many such cases it is impossible, with our present limited 
knowledge of the bionomics of nearly all aquatic animals, to say 
whether the connection is beneficial to both, or only to one of the 
orgnnisms involved. 


COMMENSALISM. 


Although symbiotic algae do not occur in the tissues of Hydra 
orientalis I have found, on several occasions, groups of minute 
organisms, evidently belonging to the same order of plants as 
those which live in other species, attached to the surface of the 
body, generally towards the aboral pole, — these are not 
commensal with the Polyp in any sense of the word, but their pre- 
sence is interesting as suggesting the commencement of such re- 
lations as those which exist between H. viridis and its green cells 
or between certain corals and their yellow cells. In H. viridis 
the green cells migrate from the body of the parent into the egg; 
but this is not the case with the Turbellarian Convoluta roscoffiensis, 
in which the green colour of the organ nism, as Keeble and Gamble * 
have recently proved, is brought about by infection with minute 
algae from the outside, First settling on the external surface of 
an animal such as Hydra, such algae may have originally penetra- 
ted into the tissues by some wound or ल make only becoming 
symbiotic in the true sense of the word by gradual adaptation, 
carried on throu gh many generntions, to a new environment. 

Of animals living in more or less intimate relations with the 

Polyp, I have found two very distinct species of Protozoa, neither 








1 Seo the J of this Sooiety for 1905, p 72. 
2 Proc. n) M . B. LXXVIT, 1905, p. 66. 
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of which is identical with either of the two mentioned by Saville 
Kent! ns commonly found in association with Hydra in Europe, 
viz, Trichodina pediculus and Kerona polyporum. On two occasions, 
one in January and the other at the beginning of February, I have 
noted n minute Flagellate on the tentacles of the Calcutta form. 
On the first the tentacles were completely covered with this Pro- 
tozoon, 60 that they appeared at first sight ns though encased in 
flgellated epithelium. The minute organism was colourless, 
transparent, considerably larger than the #۶ 0 of Hydra, 
slightly constricted in the middle and rounded at ench end, It 
bore a long flagellum at the end furthest from its point of attach- 
ment, the method of which I could not ascertain. When separa- 
ted from the Polyp little groups clung together in rosettes and 
gvrated in the water, On the other occasion only a few individuals 
were observed. Possibly this Flagellate was a parasite rather 
than a commensal, as the individual on which it swarmed was un- 
usually emaciated and colourless, and bore neither gonads nor 
buds. The larger stinging cells were completely covered by 
groups of the organism, and possibly this may have interfered 
with the discharge of stinging threads, | 
Regarding the exact nature of the other Protozoon observed 
in association with Hydra orientalis there is no doubt, It was a 
Vorticella which agreed in every particular with the figures of 
Tatem's V. monilata given by Saville Kent (op. cit. pl. XXXV). 
As this appears to be rather a scarce form in Europe its occurrence 
in India is interesting. I found several groups, of from eight to 
twelve individuals each, attached to the upper part of the body of 
a Polyp in January, 1906. In Europe the species has been taken 
on water plants, it is improbable that its association with Hydra 
in Calcatta was more than fortuitous. The fact that I have not 
taken it except thus associated proves nothing, ns I hnve not yet 
made anything like an extensive search for Protozoa in the tanks. 
V. montlata has recently been recorded from Paraguay by von 
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months very commonly upon the living shell, although I have not 
seen them on that of any other genus and very rarely on any 
other support. Two other Indian Polyzoa,' Hislopia lacustris and 
Pectinatella carteri, have been taken on Paludína shells. The Pro- 
tozoon fauna of Paludina shells seems also to be large. During 
summer and at the end of spring, Opercularia nutans 1 is abundant 
upon them ; on several occasions, in January and February, I took 
colonies of Epistylis plicatilis (which is found on Limnæus in 
Europe) in the same situation and on the operculum; while the 
less conspicuous forms, as well as Rotifers, observed have been 
numerous. 

It is doubtful whether this temporary association between 
Hydra and the Mollusc is of any importance to the latter. Even 
when the Polyp settles on its body and not on its shell (as 15 some- 
times the case) the Paludina appears to suffer no inconvenience, 
and makes no attempt to get rid of its burden. It is possible, 
on the other hand, that the Hydra may protect it by devouring 
would-be parasites; but of this there is no evidence. In the 
Calcutta tanks operculate Molluscs are certainly more free from 
visible attack than non-operculate species. This is the case, for 
instance, »s regards the common aquatic Glowworm, which de- 
stroys large numbers of individuals of Limnophysa, Limnsæus, etc. 
If it has been starved for several days in an aquarium it will 
attack an operculate form, but rarely with success, Similarly 
Qhaetogaster hengatenits attaches itself exclusively to non-operculate 
forms. In the one case the Polyp could do very little against an 
adversary with so stout an integument وه‎ the Insect, while, in the 
other, it is doubtful whether the Worm does any harm to its host. 
The Polyp would afford very little protection against the snail's 
vertebrate enemies or against what appears to be its chief foe, 
namely, drought. As the water sinks in the tank non-operculate 

ecies migrate to the deeper parts, but Paludina and Ampullaria 
ct ose their shells, remain where they are, and so finally perish, 
being left high and dry, exposed to the heat of the sun. 

On the other hand, the nssocintion is undoubtedly useful to 
Hydra. The mud on the shells of Paludina taken on floating ob- 
pa shows that it comes up from the bottom, to the surface, pro- 
bly going also in the opposite direction. Moreover, the common 
Calcutta species ( P. bengalensis) feeds very largely, if not exclu- 
sively, on minute green Algw, as my observations on captive speci- 
mens show. It, therefore, natura ily moves towards spots where 
ámaller forms of animal and vegetable life abound. The Polyp's 
means y»; rogression are limited, , and, therefore, a beast of burden 
is most advan ५2९५० us to it, for it can detach itself when in a favour- 














able habitat. Its large imens are kept in water which is allowed to be- 
come foul, a very proportion of them will attach themselves 
to any snails confined with them, Under natural conditions they 
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would thus be rapidly conveyed to a more favourable environment. 
In the tanks it is far commoner to find young, four-rayed Polyps 
on Paludina than individuals with five or six rays ; but the adults 
of the species are far less prone to change their position thnn are 
the young. à ۱ i 

Hydra orientalis, especially during spring, exhibits a distinct 
tendency to frequent the neighbourhood of Sponges and Polyzon, 
such as Spongilla carteri and the denser varieties of Plumatella 
repens. Possibly this is owing to the shade these organisms provide. 


ENEMIES. 
A Chironomid Larva which feeds on Hydra orientalis. 


The insect dealt with in the present note is common in the 
Calcutta tanks in the months of November, December, January, 
and February. It ceases to be so as the temperature commences 
to rise at the beginning of spring. Unfortunately, I have not been 
able to dingnose it specifically, but, judging chiefly from the charac- 
ters of the larva, I have little doubt that it belongs to the genus 
Qhironomus although the pupa closely resembles that of Tanypus 

In many respects the life-history of this Indian species is 
very similar to that of the English forms described by Miall 1,۱ The 
eggs are set in a roughly globular mass of jelly from 5 to 10 mm. 
in dinmeter, without any very definite arrangement. The mass 
adheres to the under surface of a Limnanthemwm leaf or some 
other floating object, but sinks if it is detatched. Its surface is 
sticky, and the minute particles of dirt which adhere to it may 
serve as a means of concealment. Embryonic development is 
normal and occupies at least a week. 

The larva differs from those of the common European species 
in not having processes on the ventral surface towards the posterior 
extremity. At first it is quite colourless, but later it assumes, 
probably from its food, a pale-pink or greenish tinge. Its greatest 
length is about 6 mm, 

The pupa could be distinguished from that of such a form as 
Tanypus maculatus by the long bristles which project from the 
dorsal surface of the last joint of the abdomen. The breathing 
trumpcts are rather narrow and there are no respiratory filaments 
on the thorax. The suckers on the dorsal surface of the anterior 
segments of the same part of the body are large. The pupa clings 
to submerged objects with their aid ; but if they be EPRA ed from 
such objects, it can still remain fixed by means of the bristles and 
plates on its tail. 

The adult is a typical little Midge with a pale-green body and 
thorax. In the male the latter is ४55] out mar Lin gs, but in the fe- 
male it bears longitudinal bars similar in extent and arrangement 
to those which characterize Chironomus cubiculorum. It is, 
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however, much smaller than this species. In both sexes there 
are a number of dark cross-bars on the abdomen. 

The young larva is very active. It is frequently found wan- 
derin —— colonies of such Protozoa as Vorticella nebulifera and 
such Rotifers as the gregarious Melicertide. 

As the larva approaches maturity, it commences to build for 
itself temporary shelters. These are of two kinds :—(1) a silken 
tunnel with its base formed of some smooth natural surface ; or (2) 
a regular tube, often adhering by a short stalk on its base either to 
a smooth level surface or to some rounded object, and covered on 
the sides and back with more or less distinct projections, I cannot 
detect any difference between the larva which makes the tunnel 
and that which makes the tube, and my captive specimens have never 
made the latter while under observation. I am inclined to think 
that the character of the shelter is partly a question of food-supply 
and partly due to the imminence or non-imminence of an ecdysis. 

1४ is easy to watch the making of a tunnel by a larva in cap- 
tivity, for it usually chooses the si dé of the aquarium as the base of 
its 2 Having settled on a suitable spot, after stamping 
along the glass in a ii directions for some minutes, it becomes sta- 
tionary. Then, drawing its head backwards and forwards, press- 
ing its mouth against the glass and arching its head through the 
water some little distance above its back and to the glass again, it 
rapidly weaves the anterior pars of the shelter. The threads are 
not drawn parallel to one another, but so arranged as to form a 
wide and irregular mesh. The larva can thrust its head through 
the structure at any point, but does so seldom. Asa rule the ends 
of the shelter are not straight but concave, as though a bite has 
been taken off them. This gives the occupant greater freedom of 
movement. When the anterior half has been completed, the larva 
turns round suddenly in the tunnel, doubling its body and straight- 
ening it again in so doing, and proceeds to spin the posterior half. 
Then it turns round again, and suddenly darting out from the en- 
trance to half its length, it pullsin, by means of its anterior limbs, 
a minute particle of extraneous matter, which it dabs on to the case. 
It does this many times over, and then turns round and does the 
same for the hinder end of its shelter. Both ends are left open. 
The elaboration of the shelter differs greatly on different occasions. 

I had frequently noticed that tunnels brought from the tank 





Tanypus is not recorded from British India; bat several Javanese spen ies are 
noted. The larva of one common Oriental Midge, Chironomus cubieulorum, has 
been found in large numbers in the Calcatta water-works (Ind. Mus. Notes V, 
Wes . 191, ve XV, fig. ©). Another larva, belonging to the same genus, 
inhabits the nes of a freali-wnter s ponge (Spongilla carteri) in the Calcatta 
tanks. [I hope to give details of tho its of this form and of other incolm of 
the sponge ahortly — N. A., 17-4-06.] I founda third very abandant at the end 
of January in brackish pools at Port Canning, Lower Bengal. Te lived both in 
the tissues of a second sponge (8S. lacustris var, bengalensis) nnd among the 
matted colonies of à Polyzoon. Inthe same pools the egga of two species 
were common At the same season, In one the egg-mass was shaped like ^" 
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on the under surface of Limnanthemum leaves had a Hydra fixed 
to them. This occurred in about a third of the occupied shelters 
examined. The Hydra was always in a contracted condition and 
often more or less mutilated By keeping a larva together 
with a free Polyp in a glass of clean water, I have been able to 
discover the reason of this, having now observed the process of 
capture and entanglement in greater or less detail on eight occa- 
sions. The larva settles down at the base of the Hydra and com- 
mences to spin a tunnel. When this is partially completed, it 
pasan a thread round the Poly ps body, which it also appears to 
ite. This causes the victim to bend down its tentacles, which the 
larva entangles with threads of silk, doing so by means of rapid, 
darting movements ; for although the stinging-cells of H. orientalis 
are small, they would prove fatal to the larva should they be shot 
out against its body, which is soft. Its head is probably too thickly 
coated with chitin to excite their discharge. Indeed, small larvae 
of this very species form no inconsidernble part of the food of the 
Polyp, and, so far as my observations go, they are always attacked 

in the body and swallowed in a doubled-up position. | 
When the Hydra has been firmly built into the wall of the shel- 
ters and its tentacles fastened down by their bases on the roof, the 
larva proceeds, sometimes after an interval of some hours, to eat 
the body, which it does very rapidly, leaving the tentacles, which 
still retain their vitality, in position. The meal only lasts for a 
few minutes; after it, the larva enjoys several hours' repose, pro- 
tected by the dangerous remains of its victim, During this period 
it remains still, except for certain undulatory movements of the 
sterior part of the body, which probably aid in respiration. Then 

it leaves t E shelter and s in search of further proy. 

Its food, even when Bing in a tunnel, does not consist entire- 
ly of Hydra. I have watched an individual building its shelter 
near a number of Rotifers, some of which it devoured and some 
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smooth surface by means of its forelegs. It may live in one tube 
for at least two days, during a considerable pîirt of which it remains 
quite still. During this period of quiescence it probably casts its 
skin; but I have not been able to watch the process. 

On most tubes I have examined there have been colonies of 
the Protozoon Epistylis flavicans, which is common in the tanks on 
the roots of duckweed during the winter months. A close exa- 
mination shows that these colonies are not normal ones like those 
on the roots ; for they appear to be rather the extremities of such 
colonies, broken off and entangled in stout silk threads, several 
bein — together to form each po on the tube. The tubes 
which did not bear the Epistylis, bore a Vorticella (probably V. 
nebulifera) instend. I have not seen the larva feeding on these 
Protozoa, but have vey little doubt that it does so, for they dis- 
appear gradually from the tube, and when they have disappeared 
the larva recommences its wanderin 

Thus it would seem that this larva, differing little in structure 
from its allies, hus developed a very peculiar instinct, which 
enables it to obtain nt once food and shelter from animals lower in 
the scale of structure than itself. Possibly the case is in some 
respects paralleled by that of the Amphipod Phronima, which is 
found in the empty tests of Ascidians ; but it is at once less com- 
plex and more unusual than that of the other Crustaceans (such 
as Dorippe facchino) which carry about with them living Coelenter- 
ates as a protection and not as food. 

As regards other enemies of = dra orientalis I have little 
information. I have repeatedly noti that individuals confined 
together with larvae of the Dragon Fly coriagrion coromandelianus 
(which is one of the commonest species in the tanks) have dis- 
appeared, Although I have not been able to witness an attack on 
the part of the Insect in this case, it seems probable that the 
attack is made; for the larva feeds chiefly, if not entirely, by night. 

It is evident, therefore, that the nematocysts of Hydra do not 
protect their possessor entirely from the attacks of Insects, any more 
than those of marine Coelenterates do from the attacks of fish.! 


Prey. 


The food of Hydra orientalis is by no means homogeneous. 
Cladocera and —— are commonly eaten, more especially the 
former; but Os and oceasionally even members of these other 

groups, are merely held for a few seconds on the tentacles and 
then dropped. Rotifers and minute Oligochmte worms are also 
eaten; but the small Tarbellarians which are usually abundant in 
the tanks during winter. apparently escape attack. Perhaps the 
great part, and undoubtedly a v lavas part of the food consists 
of nerdy -hatched Insect larvæ, px iefly Dipterous and Neuropter- 
ous. Young individunls, as I have noted, of the very Chironomid 
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Food is usually taken in eee Magetan d before the heat of 
the sun hns become This is when life seems to 
be generally most active in the tanks. In Calcutta, Hydra does - 
not feed at night, but remains between sunset and dawn, at any 1 
rate when in an aquaridm, with partially retracted tentacles, 
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1B. Notes on “* Pachesi" and similar games, as played in the 


Karwi Subdivision, United Provinces. —By E. pe M. Hrw- 
PHRIES. 


A feature which cannot fail to strike the most unobservaut 
visitor to the Karwi Subdivision is the village meeting-place. 

This is usually furnished with a number of rude stone benches. 
formed by a horizontal, supported on two vertical slabs These 
rin a circular or in a square formation, 
reminding one of nothing so much as the remains at Stonehenge. 
On the surface of these slabs will often be found scored the 
"boards" of certain games. 

During the tour seasou of 1904-5, I collected the rules of 
some of these games, so far as I was able to ascertain them in the 
very limited time at my disposal. 

The following notes, which have no claim to be considered 


exhaustive, embody the substance of the information so obtained. 


Pachesi. 


The most familiar of these games is that known as “ Pachesi.”’ 
It is nz" on a board marked ont as in the ae 


companying 
«diagram (Fig. 1). 
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The game is played by four, but may equally be played by 
two, or even by three persons, each of whom has four “ men," distin- 
guished by their colours or their materials. 

Each player sits opposite one arm of the cross, and his object 
is, starting from the centre of the board down the middle und up 
the left-hand row of his own arm of the cross, to move his four 
4 men" all round the board, finally bringing them down the right- 
hand side and up the middle row of his own arm nnd landing them 
in the triangular space in the centre. 

The first to do this wins the game. 

The moves are regulated by the number of cowries which fall 
with the slit nppermost out of seven, which ave thrown from the 
hand without the use of any dice-box. The following tnble gives 
the value of the various throws:— 


If all 7 cowries fall with the slit uppermost, the throw counts 12 


G * + ۰+ m ۰ 30 

5 F * 5 25 

4 * J 9 7 4 

3 GA 5 = 3 

2 ۳ i 7 9 = 2 

a “aN * M * 1 w 10 
lf none 3 x * * 7 


A “man” may be placed on the board only when either 10, 
25 or 30 is thrown. 

When a “ man" isso started, he is placed on the square corres- 
ponding to the number thrown, counting down the middle and up 
the left-hand row. 

Once a “man” has been started, every throw can be utilised 
by —— on a ' man" for a number of squares corresponding 
to the number thrown. 

If the square to which a “man” should be moved is occupied 
by one of the adversaries’ * men," the latter is captured and must be 
removed from the board and begin its round exactly as if it had 
never been placed on the board at all. A piece is exempt from cap- 
tnre while on one of the refuges marked on the board with a cross, 
or when it hag turned into the middle row on his way home. 
A player may not take one of his own “ men" past a refuge occupied 
by one of the adversaries’ pieces, 

When a ** man" reaches the middle row he cannot get “home,” 
unless his player happens to throw exactly the number required to 
bring him there. 

For instance, to a “ man" placed on the fourth from 
home,” a throw of 5 or more is of no use: a throw of 4 would 





bring him “home,” while throws. of 3 or 2 would not im — 


matters, though, if there were no other “ men " on rue board that 
he could move, such a throw would have to be utilised by moving 
— up sa E E of all, he (क ias do ۱ 

à; en a “man " reaches the last square of all, he has to wait 
till either 10, 25 or 30 is thrown, When one of these numbers in 
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thrown, the player has to throw again, and, if one of these num- 
bers is again thrown, the “ man" has to be removed and begin again 
from the beginning. 

The word for “throwing” the cowries is *pakkána'; i.e.. to 
“cook ” them. 

The above represents what I understand to be the rules of 
the game as ordinarily played. There are, however, variations iu 
the rules, some of them too complicated to be understood in the 
very short time at my disposal. For instance, I was informed in 
one village that, if in the course of the game, after all the pieces 
were on the board, 10, 25 or 30 were thrown, the player did not 
move, but threw again. If any of the above numbers were again 
thrown, he had to throw a third time. If they did not turn up, 
he added the amount of the second to that of the first throw and 
moved accordingly. If, at the third throw, one of the three magic 
numbers again turned up, the whole score was cancelled, but he 
had another throw. 

Should, however, either 7 or 14 turn up, then the whole score 
could be counted. In that village, if all the seven cowries fell 
with the slit uppermost, it counted 14, and not 12 as given above. 
It is not unlikely that my original informants were wrong in this 
particular. 


C honpa. 


Another variant is known as “ Chonpa" or * Chaunsarh." 

It 1s played by four persons, each having four ** men," coloured 
respectively black, yellow, green and red. "The two former play 
in partnership against the two latter colours, 

The board is the same as that already described, with the ex- 
ception that the refuges mentioned in the case of ह achesi " are 
either not marked at all or are disregarded, if the is one 
made for both games. A single piece may, and a pair may not, be 
captured on any square to which a hostile piece may be moved. 

The moves are regulated by throwing three dice: not, as iu 
the case of Pachesi, by cowries. These dice are of bone or ivory 
aud are about 24 inches long, marked on their long sides with the 
numbers (1), (2), (5) and (6). 

They, too, as is usual in this country, are thrown from the 
hand, withont the use of a dice-box. 

The ““ men," known as mard, or gof, are placed as follows: — 

On the arm of the cross occupied by the player who has 

taken the yellow “men,” are placed two yellow" men’ on the second 
and third squares from the bottom of the middle row, and two 
green “men” on the first and second squares of the left-hand row 
respectively. Similarly on the arm of the cross to the right of 
him are placed two red and two yellow “men”: on the arm 
opp osite his, two black and two red “men” and on the arm to the 
— him, two FIR مرا ا‎ " men," T€ will be more 
e understood m : accompanying diagram (Fig. 2) 
M bich shows the board set out for the — — of ید دب‎ aaa 
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The first two “men,” ie., those which occupy the first two 
squares of the left-hand row on the adversary’s arm of the cross, 
always move in pairs, while the last two move singly. A 
pair may bé moved only when a pair is thrown. If the dice all 
turn up different, then only one, or possibly both of the single 
pieces may be moved for a total number of क corresponding 
to the total thrown. If two out of the three dice fall alike, then 
the pair may be moved for the pair thrown and the single piece 
for the single throw. A throw may be split up and used to move 
on two or more pieces. For instance, if a 6, a 5 and a l, are 
‘thrown, then each of the two single pieces may be moved on 6 
places, or one may be moved 5 places and the other 7, and so on. 

When مد‎ " men" come to occupy the same ,ifall three 
dice turn up alike, then each of these three “ men — can be moved 
forward for double the number of spaces shown by the dice, ùe., 
if three sixes are thrown, then each of the three * men" can be 


1 way 2 “home = ae 


—— When, however, the last “man” has reached the second, 
‘third, or perhaps other — in this row, the thrower is at liber- 
ty —— on two dice + or even on one, ak he may find con- 
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When a player bas got all his own pieces, * home," he uses his 
throws to help his partner. ۱ 


Rang. 


Another form of the game is known as “ Rang.” It is played 
by two pum ons, Of these one takes the black and: the yellow: the 
other, the green and the red. They sit opposite each other and 
each takes two arms of the board. Whichever colour a player 
starts with, he must get all the men of that colour “home” 
before starting those of the other colour. 


Ahtarah Gutti. 


Far more common, however, even than Pachesi is the game 
known generally as “Ahtarah Gutti” and also as “ Bazi Mar," 
:۰ Tichha”™ or “ Bangala." 

It ia played on a board of 37 spaces, arranged as in the accom- 


panving diagram (Fig. 3). 








CENTRAL LIBRARY 
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Each of the two players has 18 *' men," represented, as usual, 
among the thrifty villagers, by pieces of kankar on the one, and of 
tiles on the other side. The middle space is left vacant, and the 
player having the first move must move a “ man " on to that space. 

The moves are much the same as those of a king in draughts, 
de, a piece can be moved one space at a time in any direction, 
backwards or forwards, provided that the space to which it is 
sought to move itis vacant and is in the same rank, file or diagro- 
nalas that from which it starts, Captures are made, ns in 
draughts, by leaping over the piece to be ca Pe in any direc- 
tion, provided t hat all three spaces are in the same straight line. 
Any number of pieces may be captured in succession in one move. 
In no part of the board is a piece safe from capture: not even in 
its own bungalow, as the triangular excrescences at either end of 
the board are called. 

For obvious reasons it is considered advisable to occupy the 
spaces along the edges of the board, and particularly those at 
either extremity of the horizontal diameter of the original square. 

The game هد‎ decided when one player has succeeded in cap- 
turing all his adversary's “ men," 


Kowwu Dunkig 


There are several variants of this game. Of these, one, known 
as “ Kowwa Dunki," is p layed on a board of 21 spaces, arranged 
ax in the accompanying diagram ) Fig. 4). 
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The same game is played at Bargarh on a slightly different 
board, as shown in the accompanying diagram (Fig 5). 


Pig. 5. 
The rules of both these games are the same as those of 


Ahtarah Gutti. 
Bagh Gutti. 


Yet another variant is that known as “ Bagh Gutti.” 
It is played by two players on a board of 25 spaces, arranged 
as in the annexed diagram ( Fig. 6). 


— > 5 














1) 


Sa 












Fig. 6. 

On A and B are placed two large pieces, usually of kankar or 
tiles. These are called bagh (“tigers”). The other player has 
20 smaller pieces. These he places, five on each of the spaces 
numbered (1), (2), (3) and (4). 


E 
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His whject is so. to surround the “ haghs " ns to prevent them 
from moving in any direction: while their object is to capture all 
his * men,” 

The player with the 20 “ men" las the first move. He takes 
one piece from any of the four heaps and moves it on to any conti- 
guous space in the same rank, file or diagonal. He may move one 
space at a time in any direction, provided that the space to which 
he moves is vacant. 

The bagh then moves. He may move one space at a time 
in any direction, and captures, as in draughts, by مت‎ over the 
piece to be captured. 

He can, however, take only one ** man " at each leap, no matter 
how many men there may be on the space over which he leaps, 
He may capture any number of * men" in succession. 


Sn ua. 
Another very popular game is that known as “ Sujjua." 
It is played on a board of 24 spaces, as in the annexed 
diagram (Fig. 7). 





(= 
| 


۱ Fig. ۰ 
There are two players, each of whom has nine “men.” The 
latter are usually represented, one theone side by pieces of kankar ; 
on the other side by pieces of brick or tile. 
The object of each player is to get three of his own “ men" ina 
row, before his adversary can succeed in doing ۰ 
When the game commences the board is clear and the players 
move alternately, each arque joe adit ^ placing one of his own men 
on the board in any vacant place. ter the firat move, —— er 
mm امت مدا لوس اعمس رم رادو بف‎ aga ie 
—* y on it one space ata in । | provided 
the “pisa dp which he wishes to iem T vacant. . amt 
/ of Sf Nine 
EC * 3 iar 
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Quite क on visiting a ruined Chandel temple known ua 
the “ Baldewa" close to the railway line, about two miles from the 
Karwi railway station, I found the “ board " of this game marked 
on one of the vertical sides of a slab in ‘the wall of the inner 
shrine, It was impossible to resist the conclasion that the game 
had been played on that stone before it had been used for the 
building of the temple. 


Pachyarhwa. 


Another game, which appears to be more popular than its iw- 
trinsic interest would seem to merit, is known as “ Pachgarh wa.” 

It is played by two persons, who take opposite sides of a board 
of ten spaces, arranged as in the accompanying diagram (Fig. ®). 


Fig. 8. 


The game commences by each player peers tive paces of 
kaukar or similar material on each of the five spaces on his sides 
of the board. 

There is no distinction in size, colour or material between the 
“men” of either player. 

When the board has been thus set out, the player whose turn 
it is to move takes up the five pieces from any one of his spaces 
and proceeds to work round the board from the space to the right 
of that from which he has just taken the pieces, Hed a piece 
on each space, whether of his own or his adversary's, as he 
proceeds, 

When he has thus exhausted his five ““ men,” he takes up the 
pieces on the sixth space and continues the process, until he hap- 
pens to deposit his last “ man " on a space, the next in order to which 
is vacant, When this occurs, he takes as many pieces as may be 
His turn then 













lie th en has multiples 
say, three, and the oth 








rrr ulta, cer to get complicated and I was un- 
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Kowwe Dand. 


There remains a kind of * Solitaire," known as '"Kowwa 
Dand.” 

I had great difficulty in sarpin the rules of this game, as the 
man who gave me the diagram had forgotten them, and the pat- 
wari, the only man in the village who knew the game at all. had 
not played it for years, 

It is played by vne person on a board of teu apaces, arranged 
as in the subjoined diagram (Fig. 9). 





* 


Fig. 9. 
The object of the player is twofold. He has first to get all bis 


uine “men” on the board, and then to get all but one off again, 
The moves allowed are as follows :— 


(1) When placing the “ men” on the board, they may be moved 
from any one space to the next but one in the same 
straight line, provided that it be vacant. It is permis- 

sible to leap over an intervening “ man." 

(2) When removing the pieces from the board, they are taken, à 
as in draughts, by leaping over the piece to ba captured 
on to a vacant space in the same straight line. 
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Each player plays for his own hand alone, and the game is decided 
by the number of tricks scored. 

" Points," I presume, are settled by mutual agreement before 
उ to p fag 

I asked my informant what was the penalty for a revoke. 
He did not understand this at first, but when a pack of cards was 

uced, I showed him how, quite by accident, of course, such n 


might h‏ ین 
e had e nee x ven the su K gas much क and was‏ 
not at first aware of the advantage which might be by such‏ 
an accident.‏ 
When this was brought home to him, he remarked that, if‏ 


such a thing were “detected " that trick would not be allowed to 
count, 
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19. On the Hindu Method of Manufacturing Spirit from Rice, and 
us ACC erplanation,—By J. C. RAY. Communtcated by Dr. 
* ا‎ AY. 


To the student of history and to the student of science alike. 
the method of manufacturing alcoholic spirit from rice, which is 
followed in some parts of Bengal, presents many interesting 
features, The Hindus are proverbially conservative in their 

rinciples and actions, and any practice found deseribed in an old 

anskrit author may be expected to prevail up to the present day 

even though the circumstances may have altogether changed. 

es Moreover, the manufacturing process which is followed for profit 

and found remunerative is not changed with change of empires and 

altered economic conditions, Itis a fact worth repeating that drink- 

ing was not absolutely prohibited in ancient India, and that on such 

occasions as rejoicings after a victory the soldiery freely indulged 

in alcoholic liquor, though Manu, the ancient moralist and law- 

giver of India, condemns the use of surds or distilled liquors. 

Three kinds of liquor were known during his time, viz., Gouri 

repared from molasses, MádAri from the sweet flowerof Bassia 

tifolia, and Paishti from rice and barley cakes. Of these three 

Ac the last one — Paíshtí —was reckoned as the most common. The 

surás were included under a generic term, madya, meaning every 

kind of alcoholic drink. The word Kohala occurs in Suáruta, a 

Sanskrit medical treatise at least as old as the 5th century A.D. It 

means there & particular spirit made from powdered barley. 

Another word Jagala occurs in Suéruta and in a much earlier work 

called Charak where Kohala is not found. Jayala means a kind of 

rice-beer, It is well known that Hindu physicians were at one time 

invited to reside at Bagdad, and were court physicians during the 

Caliphate. Hindu medical works were studied and translated by 

1 Ara bian scholars into Arabic. It is, therefore, probable that 

the Arabic word Alcohd!—the same as the English word —had an 
Indian origin.! 

From this brief historical sketch it appears that the art of 
fermenting starchy and saccharine substances was understood and 
practised in India. There is no reason to believe that the Indian 





1 The late Prof. Monier Williams in his Sanskrit-Enugliah lexicon derives 
۱ — | tha follow! —— osa f Foo sas i — (2) : 
۱ vea wing meaningw:—(1) s g indi yi n 
sort of tuous liquor; (3) a kind of musical instrument, Those three 
MOENIA Pre more or less — ated with drinking parties. Viohaspati, an 
Indian ede dien Sri derives Kohala from Au —tho earth and hala to — 
meaning w makes a man defy the world. 
from Ku earth or earthly or bad, kala 
Kohl in Arabio 
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distillers have greatly deviated from the old lines. We may, 
therefore, take the method described below as essentially indi- 
genous. ۱ 

II. Deseription of Method.-—In Orissa, the bulk of the spirit 
consumed by the poor people is manufactured from rice, The 
following description applies particularly to the method followed 
at the Central Distillery situated at Cuttack and controlled by 
Government ! :— 

Husked rice called Atap (/.c., sun-dried) is first of all softened 
in moist steam. For this purpose water is boiled in a large 
earthen vessel (Adndi) placed over a fire. Upon this hándi, is placed 
and luted with stiff clay another having a pretty large hole at the 
bottom. The hole is covered with ua pans of coarse cloth, and 
upon this rice previously washed carefully with water is laid. The 
mouth of this second اسقط‎ is partially covered by means of a 
wicker-work basket. The steam from boiling water below rises 
through the moist rice above and softens the grains. The steam- 
ing is usually done in the morning and takes about half an hour 
for each charge of rice, The grains swell up, but are not allowed 
to form a paste. The steamed rice is then put in a heap when 
the heat and moisture complete the softening of the grains to their 
core. Towards evening the rice is thoroughly mixed with pow- 
dered Bákhar—a mouldy vegetable composition prepared and 
sold by a low-caste people of the hills of Orissa in the form of 
small balls about the size of walnut. The proportion of Bakhar 
to rice is about three chhittaks of the former to half a maund of dry 
rice, i.e., about one part in 100, The rice is then placed in a 
basket for about 24 hours. During this period the temperature 
of the rice slowly rises several degrees above the air temperature, 
On one occasion I found the temperature to rise 10? F., from 84°F. 
to 94*F. "The rice is now spread on an earthen platform, about two 
feet high, in the form of circular cakes about a seer (2 lbs.) in 
weight and an inch thick. Ina ony the temperature again rises, 
and the rice grains begin to be gradually entangled in the fila- 
ments of a mould fungus. In three or four days the grains be- 
come so far entan gied that the cakes can be lifted without destroy- 
ing their shape. They are now piled up one above another and 
left in this state for another period of four or five days. DR 
this the mould becomes black and each grain of rice cones coate 
with it. The cakes are now put in large earthen vats, and water 
poured in. On the following dey an equal weight of fresh and 


steam-softened rice is added. The rice for this Poe is more 


fully softened than that meant for cakes, by a certain 

व of water to it during steaming. The vats are jars of un- 
ae pottery of capacities of 32 to 40 dam gc These are proportion 
uried under the earthen floor of a thatched shed. The proportion 
of water added is 20 gallons for each maund (82 lbs.) of rice caked 
and fresh (uncaked), £e, about 2} parts of water to one of rice. 
Previous to charging the vats they are fumigated by burning straw 
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Bince last year the preparation of irit has been 
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in them, "l'he mixture of rice and water is kept in the vats for 
5 to 10 days according to season, longer time being —G( in 
winter than in summer, After the fermentation that takes place 
m the vata has ceased, this being ascertained by noting the cessa- 
tion of bubbles of gas and clarification of the upper portion, the 
wort is distilled in earthen stills. These consist of two large jars, 
one forming the alembic and the other the receiver, their heads 
being connected by means of two tubes of straight pieces of 
bamboo, The receiver is placed in a tub and kept cool by sprink- 
ling water upon it, The fireplace consists of a rectangular pit in 
which wood is burned. Lately following the advice of Govern- 
ment Revenue Officers the distillers at the Central Distilleries 
have replaced the puuesy stills by copper ones with worms which 
cause a more rapid condensation of vapours. 

The whole process takes 20 to 22 days. It will appear very 
primitive; though, judging by results, it is by no means unsatis- 
factory The average yield of spirit from a mand (82 lbs. ) of 
rice at the Cuttack Central Distillery is about 4 gallons of Proof 
spirit. The maximum yield is obtained in January when it may 
rise to 45 gallons, and the minimum in October when it may be 
as low as 3°66 gallons. The average yield in January of the last 
three years ( 1901-03) was 428 gallons, and the same in October 385 

lons, making a difference of 0°43 gallons. These averages have 
0 struck off from several hundreds of gallons of spirit manu- 
factured, and may be taken as normalaverages. The temperature 
of fermentation is not in any way regulated by the distillers, nor 
is the general modus operandi controlled by the Superintendent 
uppointed by Government. The distillers who are servants of 
absentee capitalists go by the rule of thumb and do not ار ی‎ 
evince much interest in securing profit for their masters. The 
masters, too, have no permanent interest in the manufacture, as 
licenses to distill spirit are renewed every third year and given to 
the highest bidders. In the circumstances the servants are the 
actual manufacturers for their ever-changing masters, and have 
no interest in modifying or improving upon the traditional 
method. 5 : 

HI. Explanation.—I am not aware if anyone has scientifi- 
cally explained the process detailed above, nor have I had any 
access to the literature of the subject. Indeed, the only special 
literature which I could consult during my investigation consisted 
of 12 the Report of the Bengal Excise Commission, 1883-84, and 
(2) the “ Brewer, Distiller and Wine Manufacturer i published by 
Churchill. The Report does not enter into the scientific aspect of 
the question, nor does it deal with the manufacture of spirit from 
rice as prevails at Cuttack. Churchill's handbook describes the 
European process which bears no resemblance to the Indian 
زار‎ : 


~ In the brewing process of European distilleries barley is first 
soaked in water dct allowed just to germinate at a suitable tem- 
perature, ı A soluble ferment or enzyme called diastase is formed 
n the g rain. The barley is now heated at 122-212°F, in order to 
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stop germination. The barley thus treated is known as malt. 
Next raw material, /.e., unmalted material (such as rice, potato and 


other substances rich in starch) is reduced to à pulp with water 


and mixed with a certain proportion of malt The mixture ix 
kept at about 140°F. for abont 1-4 hours when starch is convert- 
ed by diastase into dextrin and sugar (maltose). After the mix- 
ture has cooled to about 60°F. yeast is added, and the mixture 
kept until alcoholic fermentation due to yeast is at an end. The 
weak solution of alcohol thus formed is next distilled. Malted 
grain alone is sometimes used, as it is believed to yield a larger 
quantity of spirit, with greater facility and in less time, As a 
general rule a mixture of malted and unmalted grain is used in the 
proportion varying from 1 to 2 to 1 to 3, 4, even to 15. The pro- 
portion of grain to water is roughly about 1 to 4, and yeast is ad- 
ded to the mashed liquid in quantity varying from | to ۱۸ per 
cent of the mash. 

Now, in the Indian process, husked rice is used, and there is 
no possibility of germination of husked rice, and that at the tem- 
perature of 3129F, Yeast is never added to wort nor wash fresh or 
spent. All that is added to rice besides water consists of Bakhar. 
Its importance was not propery understood, though the country 
distillers know very well thatit must be used with rice, or there 
would be no fermentation. Indeed, the rise of temperature of 
steam-softened rice mixed with Bithar might lead one to guess 
that some sort of fermentation took place in the rice. In my pre- 
liminary experiments I kept for a few days steam-softened rice 
mixed with water only, and another quantity mixed with water 
and a very small quantity of wort from the distillers’ vat, and 
found that there was no alcohol formed in the first case, and that 
a minute quantity was present in the second, the alcohol in this 
case seated My came from the wort added. Boiled rice was mixed 
with water, and yeast from Toddy added. Rice did not dissolve 
and alcohol was not formed in any appreciable extent. So again, 
with a view to ascertain the necessity of caking, a series of trials 
were made by me on a small scale. These showed that caking of 
rice is ns essential as the addition of Bákhar, and that no caking 
takes place without Bákhar. Every distiller knows that yield of 
spirit is low when cakes ure not well formed, as is sometimes the 
case. l have examined the whole process and found it to be based 
on scientific principles. 

(1) Bákhar.—Bákhar is a black and mouldy mixture of 
powdered rice, barks and roots of various plants. A cold 
infusion of powdered Bákhar in water was filtered and chemically 
examined. It had slightly acid reaction and contained maltose. 
Starch was boiled with water into a thin solution, and a few drops 
of the infusion added to it. 'The starch was quickly turned into 
dextrin. On bees Wa the mixture the d turned into 
maltose. Hence Bákhar extract contains a diastase enzyme pos- 
sessing the power of convertin — into dextrin and maltose. 
The presence of maltose in Bakhar is evidently due to the con 


version of a portion of the starch of rice used in the preparation. 
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Under the microscope, Bikhar shows spores and a dense coat- 
ing of mould fungi interweaving fragments of barks and roots 
of plants and of powdered rice, Pills of Békhar were broken 
into pieces and kept moist with water for a day. There was 
crow ۱ of fungi which were found mostly to be a species of Mucor. 
The hyphae are rather thin, measuring about 0006 mm. in 
breadth. The spores are black or brown, sphevical in shape, with 
asperities all over and measure about 0004 mm. in diameter. 
The mould on ripe eakes was also examined and found to be the 
same fungus (Mucor racemosus?) but with thicker hyphae. 


< Sometimes Aspergillus and less often Murotium make their 
appearance on cakes. The presence of these fungi is detrimental to 
ar good outturn and is regarded as accidental, 


Formerly it was thought that the fungus (Mucor) grew on 
cakes from spores floating in the nir, and the writer was once asked 
by an Excise officer to suggest means by which mould could be 
avoided or checked. It will be seen more clearly later on that 
it is purposely grown on rice from spores contained in Bikhar. 1 
cannot say whence the spores are obtained, They may come with 
the barks and roots used. Probably Bikhar-makers add a bit of 
old Bakhar to fresh mixtures of rice and barks and thus keep up 
the culture of the particular fungus for their trade. 

€ The names of the plants used and the importance of each in 
alcoholic fermentation are questions not yet throughly gone into. 
The reason is that Bákhar-makers keep the ingredients secret, and 
no attempt has been made to ascertain their scientific names. What- 
ever they are, there is little doubt about the general nature of the 
composition. This will appear from the long list of vegetable 
ingredients used in making Pdchairé and appended to the Ben 
Excise Commissioner's Report already referred to. It is said that all 
the ingredients are never used at one time. Nor does it appear 
necessary to do so. The object of having them at all in Bikhar 
/ is rather difficult to understand. For the fungus can be grown 
on boiled rice by mixing with it a small quantity of ripe cake. 
Probably the barks and roots help the growth of the fangus, as we 
know how quickly mould ap prag on moist mixture of pounded 
۹ barks and roots—more quickly and vigorously indeed than on 
> boiled rice alone. It is 35 ess that the purer an organic 
substance is the less favourable it is for growth of moulds, 
The plants of the list may be broadly divided into four groups 
according to their known general properties :— 


(i) Some possess medicinal properties, v.g., Tribulus terrestris 
(Gokhur), Desmodium gangetioum  (Sálpán), Uraria 
P ie toides (Chákuliá), Solanum Jacginnit (Kanta- 
ra), Hemidesmus indicus (Anantamul), Asparagus 

racemosus (emn), eto. ples 1 
ys ७ it) Some sess bitter princi eg- Androgra heti: ni- 
— — — So age, بعد عو مسح ور‎ herbacea (K eet 
7 | Asadirachta indica (Nim), Justicia Adhatoda ( k), 
ete. < 1 ۱ 
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(iri) Some possess tannin, e.g., Terminalia Chebula ( Haritaki ), 
Terminalia tomentosa (Piüásál), Cassia fistula (Sondal), 
Diospyros tomentosa ( Kendn ), ete. 

(iv) Some possess narcotic principles, t Datura 
(Dhuturé), Plumbago zeylanica (Chita), Strychnos 
Nux-vromica (Kuchilà), Cannabis sativa ؛‎ Siddhi). ete. 


The last-named ingredients are evidently addded in order 
to make weak spirit appear strong, though Dr. Warden, Chemical 
Examiner to Bengal Government, did not find in distilled spirit 
any trace of the narcotic drugs purposely mixed with wort (Bengal 
Excise Com's Report) T E deleterious drugs are meant to be 
nsed in Hákhar for Pachawi—a country beer from rice. Boiled 
rice and powdered Bákhar are mixed together and left to ferment 
in æ closed vessel. The liquid that exudes from the rice is 
Páchawi. Itis not distilled. So the narcotic drugs exert their 
effect, at least partially, on the consumers who are generally low- 
class aboriginal tribes. Pdchawi is a weak liquor, and cannot in- 
toxicate a man unless drunk in excess. To the low-class habitual 
consumers of cheap liquor, it is an advantage to have an infusion 
of deleterious principles mixed with the weak Péchawi. Probably 
this was the liquor used in India in olden times, and distilled 
spirit from it or rice-cakes came later in use. Manu—the ancient 
moralist—speaks of Sura as the dregs of rice, to. Likewise Ä pas- 
tamba, another ancient law-giver, forbids all intoxicating drinks 
and food mixed with herbs which serve for preparing intoxicating 
liquors. The use in Bákhar of ingredients possessing bitter prin- 
ciples also tend to show that it was at first intended for beer 
only. The bitter ingredients act like hops in English beer, pre- 
serving the beer, and giving it a bitter taste, The medicinal ingre- 


dients are added with a view to enhance the medicinal virtues of. 


beer, and also to correct any ill effects of the liquor. Old Sans- 
krit writers on Hindu medicine enumerate the virtues of liqueurs 
and cordials made with particular drugs. Pdchawi literally means 
product of fermentation or putrefaction, and has no connection 
with Paishti—the Surd or distilled spirit obtained from rice-cakes. 
This definition of Paishti is taken from Manu and his annotators, 
and fully applies to the rice-spirit dealt with in this paper. "This 
spirit— Dis Trata whiskey—as well as the Indian rum from molass- 
es and saccharine flowers of Bassia, were condemned by Manu for 
the three higher castes, probably because the liquors were made 
strong by distillation, and perhaps also because distillation could 
only be carried out by the very low caste unclean people of dis- 
tillers (the Saundika). Manu also mentions the use of Bákhar, 


which is called by him Kinva (from kana, particle or powder). The 
word Bakhar or Bikar I would take to be a corru Bengal of the 
Sanskrit word Balkal, meaning bark of trees. Pitan tis os word 
Bákal is the same as Sanskrit Balkal and the illers' Ta dkar, the 
terminal Land r being interchangeable in Sanskritic languages 


The more colloquial Bengali word Bikdl, which means mor neces- 
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word bagi meaning herbs, 


sary ی‎ Fes pes paration, is probably derived from Békal and 
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is allied to the 
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(2) Caking.— To turn to the process of manufacture, we see 
that it consists of three stages, viz., (1) forming of cakes; (2) 
brewing in vats; and (3) distillation. 

The first step in the forming of cakes is the moistening and 
softening of rice and mixing with Bákhar. The rice chosen is 
Atap, ie. merely dried in the sun without previous steeping and 
boiling in water while in the paddy. For it is superfluous to 
make the rice undergo the semi-softening process considered neces- 
sary in rice used for food. The rice for caking is not boiled in 
water, as that would partially dissolve the starch and not only 
cause its waste but also interfere with the growth of Mucor fun- 
gus exclusively. This will be seen more clearly later on. 

An examination of softened rice mixed with Bdkhar and left 
covered in a basket for a day, shows that it contains small quanti- 
ties of dextrin but no sugar. Under the microscope, minute specks 
of Bakhar are seen adhering to the grains which are now half dry. 
The spores of Mucor begin to germinate, and as a consequence 
temperature of the rice rises. On the second "ra ‘the fangus will 
be seen just spreading out hyphis, On the third day there will be 
seen vigorous growth, the cakes feel warm and begin to appear 

greenish-black or black. By this time sporanges have formed. 

P me burst ; spores come out and cover the cakes. The carboniza- 

۷ tion that takes place in the hyphw makes the cakes turn black, 

Along with this the hyphie become hard and brittle. The cakes 

“nen first laid out contain just sufficient moisture for germination 

o the Mucor spores and subsequent growth of the hyphæ. In a 

da “the grains are more dried up. This produces two effects : 

(1) 'ay spores of fungi floating in the air and settling on the 

cake do not get moisture enough to germinate on them; (2) 

grow h of Mucor is stunted, the filaments slender and the fungus 

comets to maturity rapidly. If rice is kept moist, there is greater 

veget-ative —— of the fungus, and the grains of rice become 

spongy with the consequence that they do not easily sink into the 

water of vats. It will be presently seen that complete immer- 

sion in water is essential for alcoholic fermentation. As a further re- 

sult of excessive moisture, the lower grains of rice remain almost un- 

£ —— by Mucor, Bacteria grow and an acidliquid exudes. These 

facts partly explain low yield of spirit in the moist months. In 

the course of the few days the cakes are left piled one upon another, 

the grains are —— penetrated by the hyp hæ, as * ng proceeds 

from surface inwards. From this we see that very air is nn- 

favourable for successful caking, and as a consequence a second 

. minimum in yield of spirit takes place in March and April—the 
two driest months in the year. 

.  Fully-formed cakes, when coarsely powdered and heated with 

water at 122°—140° F. for abont ten minutes, dissolve partially. 

The solution contains dextrin, a very small proportion of sugar 

(about 2 °/,), and diastase. One part of cake can convert into dex- 

` trin 100 parts of starch in solution with water at 86° F. in about 

10 minutes, and 200 parts of starch at 104° F. in about 5 minutes, 

One part of oake can quickly convert into sugar 20 parts of starch 


0 


۱ — Vitae 
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solution if heated to about 200? F These results of experiments 
conclusively prove that Mucor growing on soft and half-dry rice 
changes its albuminoid into diastase and its starch into dextrin 
and ۰ 

Hence Bakhar may be defined as n Mucor spore ferment, and 
fully-formed cake as malt, 

(3) Brewing.—Let us now turn to the changes that take 
pee in vats charged with fully-formed rice-cakes and water. 

he grains of rice are disorganised and fall into pieces, The 
hyphw are more or less destroyed and broken into minute frag- 
ments, Some of these fragments show the remarkable pheno- 
menon of budding. This is, however, rare. The usual case is 
that most of the spores submerged in water swell up and 
germinate, each sending ont a thin filament. The brownish spores 
germinate in twenty-four hours, the more black ones tike much 
longer time. The filament produced is filled with granular proto- 
plasm which soon collects into numerous minnte parcels, Dividing 
septa separate the parcels into cells which multiply with great 
rapidity by budding. These cells—Mucor- adhe paia, have the power 
of se ting up alcoholic fermentation in a sugary fluid just as Feast: 
Torula. In appearance, Mucor-Torula strongly resembles Yeast- 
Torula, and may be easily mistaken for the latter, The only 
sure way of distinguishing between them is to grow them on 
boiled rice. Mucor-Torula will germinate there and 4 the 
rice with a luxuriant growth of cottony filaments, while Y 
Torula wil not of course give rise to the mould. Mucor-T 
is an elliptical or oval cell, generally 0:002-0*003 mm. wide, 
twice as long. When fully formed, it shows a round and « 
paratively large nucleus, ~ | 

In a wort two or three days old, there are seen myriads of 
Mucor-Torulz and of course Bacteria, As a consequence 
molecular respiration, temperature of the wort commences 
about the third day and continues high till about the seven 
the fourth day the wort looks like rice porridge, becom: 
und contains about 2 per cent. Proof spirit by volume, | About the 
seventh day Bacteria become less numerous than before. The 
proportion of alcohol has by this time risen to 8 per cent. as Proof 
Spirit by volume. The proportion of acid has also increased to 
abont 1١5 per cont. (as acetic acid), About the tenth day bubbling 
of carbon dioxide ceases, and the upper portion of the wort becomes 
clear, There is dextrin, but generally no sugar; and the dregs 
at the bottom consist of minute fragments of the cellulose testa 
of rice. The proportion of alcohol is now at its maximum, usually ۰ 
amounting to about 16 cent. as Proof spirit by volume. 

Such is briefly the و‎ ana of brewing. The diastase enzyme 
present in cakes brings about saccharification of starch, not only 
of that present in cakes but also of that of the fresh-boiled rice 
added to them. At no time there is much maltose in wort, show- 
ing almost simultaneous conversion of starch into maltose and the 
latter into alcohol. I have not followed the line of erin into 
any possible symbiotic action of the Mucor species and Bacteria 
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which are always found together in Bákhar, in cakes, and in wort. 
Leaving that intricate question aside, we see that the entire pro- 
cess of fermenting rice for spirit is carried on with the help of a 
Mucor; the vegetative stage being accountable for saccharification 
of starch, and the reproductive stage under the abnormal condi- 
tion of immersion in water for the subsequent conversion of sugar 
into alcohol. The Chinese are also said to use a species of Mucor 
in fermenting rice for spirit. The Japanese are said to use an 
Aspergillus in the fermentation of rice for saké. It seems that the 
three Asiatic rice-eating people have taken advantage of mould 
fungi for manufacture of rice spirit, 

(4) Yield of spirit.—According to Harmstadt, 100 lbs. of 
starch yield 35 lbs. of alcohol, or 7'8 gallons of Proof spirit. 
(“ The Brewer," etc. J. A. Churchill) Rice contains 78 per cent. 
of starch. Therefore, 1 maund of 82 lbs. rice may be expected 
to yield 5 gallons of Proof spirit. 

We have seen that the average yield of Proof spirit from 
B2 lbs. of rice atthe Cuttack Central Distillery is about 4 —— 
The maximum is obtained in January when it may be as high as 
4 5 gallons, and the minimum in October when it may be as low as 
3°66 gallons. The following table shows the average yield of Proof 
spirit, mean temperature, and mean humidity in the different 
months of the year at Cuttack : — 





` Average of the 
W Months. —— Mean Mean humidity. 
. (1901-03 ) temperature. 
4 Gallons. | 
Jann wy +” 2+ 425 72F 65 
Febr sary — i$ 400 | 76°F. 63 
March T ees +U | छ8 F. 62 
Apri: = čas 41s | BNF. 62 
May dat ove 414 89°F. 65 
June v SE 400 | SO F. 74 
July Ss 418 | 83°F, 81 
Angnst s * $95 | 83°F. 81 
September , s 387 83"F. 82 
October ۳ ees 419 81°F. 76 
November ess 5 419 75°F. 75 
December e — wis 70°F. 66 





— 


[The mean temperature and humidity are taken from Blanford's '* Oli- 
mates and Weather of India" (Macmillan) ) . 


The formation of cakes and wort takes place in thatched 
TE n at one 8106. There is great range of air temperature 
at Cu the mean highest being 110°F., and the mean lowest 
51?F.. As the temperature of e in وت‎ and in TER is 
not in any way regulated, itis abs to expect the same yi in 
every month of the year, The yield, however, does not vary with 
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the air temperature alone. It varies also with the humidity of 
the air, as will be seen from the table. 

It will be seen that pretty low temperature and low humidity 
are favourable for good outturn, while high percenta ge of mois- 
ture in the atmosphere is decidedly unfavourable. There is, how- 
ever, another potent factor which determines yield. "The rice is 
subject to the attack of weevils, while it is spread out to cake. 
The loss in weight is not inconsiderable in the hot and moist 
months when the grains are most attacked. In winter weevils are 

nerally fewer, and in windy days may be almost absent. The 
Le in weight due to the ravages of weevils has not been estima- 
ted; but judging from their number and the nature of attacked 
grains, it must be pronounced heavy. 

Besides the losses due to defective fermentation and ravages 
of weevils, a certain proportion of alcohol is always lost with the 
spent wash. The proportion varies within certain wide limits, 
Sometimes the distillers stop distillation at an early stage when 
only about ith of the wort has been collected as distillate. I am 
aware that, if distillation be carried on to remove the last drop of 
alcohol contained in a wort, the spirit becomes very rich in fusel 
oil and unfit for human consumption. The fact, however, remains 
that a certain quantity of alcohol is wasted with the spent wash. 
I distilled small quantities of wort ripe for distillation and also 
quantities of spent wash, and found that 0:3 to 0*5 gallons of Proof 


spirit for every 82 lbs. of rice fermented are usually lost. Out o» 


five — les examined I found, in one case, that the spent wash 
contained only a minute quantity of alcohol. Here are some of 
the results :— 


(1) Wort examined on the 12th day (3rd May 1904) and consi- 
dered fit for distitlation—A small quantity was distilled, 
and it showed 11 per cent. Proof spirit. The total 
volume of the wort formed from 82 lbs. of rice was 26} 
gallons, Hence it could yield, if all the alcohol were 
drawn off, 3:92 gallons Proof spirit. The actual qan- 
tity drawn at the distillery was 3*6 gallons Proof sp irit. 
A rough chemical examination of the wash showed the 
presence of both sugar and starch in it. 

(2) Wort ready to be distilled at the distillery on 10th May 
1904.—A small quA ana distilled by me on the same 
sf showed 16:5 per cent. a spirit, which meant 4:37 
gallons Proof spirit, The act nantity drawn at the 
distillery was 3°92 gallons Proof diaries irit. Loss 045 
gallons. The number of — of disti collected 
at the distillery was only 5:4 out of 26 gallons of wort, 
e, nearly 4th). Chemical examination of the wash 
showed presence of starch and dextrin in solution, but 


no sugar. | 
(3) Wort ripe for distilation.—Cakes and rice with water 


putin vat on Mn qud TOM. MEAN A small 
t if quantity was distilled by me on 25th May 1904, and 
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showed 405 gallons Proof spirit. The actual quantit 
collected at t he distillery was 54 gallons out of 26 
हल of wort and gave 3°81 gallons Proof spirit. 
fence loss 0°24 gallons Proof spirit. 

(+) Spent wash from the — — One hundred and sixty 
four lbs. of rice (2 maunds) gave 53 gallons of wash. 
Distilled at the distillery on 24th May 1904. Distillate 
6$ gallons 5 U.P, and gallons 47 U.P. Total distil- 
late 114 gallons=~', part of the wort. Actual yield 8:83 
مك(‎ Proof spirit, For 82 lbs. of rice 4415 gallons 

roof spirit. A very satisfactory yield. A small 
quantity of the spent wash distilled by me gave only 
a minute quantity of alcohol. 


From results such as these, it appears that if the last trace of 
alcohol present in a wash were collected, the average yield from 
82 lbs. of rice fermented in the usual way would not exceed 45 
gallons Proof spirit. 

There is, however, another factor that determines the total 
yield of aleohol. It is well known that acid fermentation of wort 
takes away a portion of available su ga r from it and thereby 
causes some loss of alcohol. I have not had op portunities of com- 
paring the proportion of acid formed in different seasons of the 

year. Indeed, most of the experiments on which my conclusions 
—* based, were carried out in the two hot months of April and May 
this year (1904), when the maximum air temperature, varying 
between 105? —108? F., was very favourable for acid fermentation. 
The SA will, however, show the relation between the 
proportion of acid and alcohol in wort and spent wash, 


1. Wort. Vat charged on 11th and 12th May 1904. Wort ex- 
amined on 25th May 1904— 
(a) Acid (as acetic acid ) "TT . ون‎ 
(b) A small quantity of the wort distilled, and the distil- 
late made up with water to original volume— 


: AO. Lr =» 0037; 
(c) The wort could yield 405 gallons P. S. for 82 lbs. of 
rice, 
2. Wort kept a month in a bottle after it had been pronounced ripe 
for distillation— 
Acid * s 2-68*/, 
3. Wort prepa ared on 16th May 1904. Examined on the ninth day 
(25th May 1904) when it was not yet ripe— 
Acid  ... 1:647], 


4. Spent wash (referred to above) of a wort of which يلي‎ were drawn, 
yielding 4415 gallons P. S. on 24th May 1904. 
(a) Examined on 25th May 1904— 
٩ 2 * Acid m 3282०. 


> 





- 


— 





to the distillers, who 
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Therefore in the original wort of 264 gallona— 


Acid oan we. 2916०. 
(b) The spent wash distilled and the distillate made up 
with water to original volume-— . 
Acid one . 00'098?/, 
n. Spirit distilled from wort: age seventh day. Distillate made up 
with water to the volume of wort— 
(a) Proof spirit isa * ies ۳۰7 
(4) Acid ۰ bed m ४००. 0०1७९ 


6. Wort ripe for distillation. Distilled and the distillate made up 
with water to the volume of wort— 


(a) Proof spirit — AR iss LI 

(b) Acid ۲ 0O-024°/° 
7. Wert similar to above, In the distillate— 

(a) Proof spirit Fr — Se. 1. OT 

(b) Acid 0:0249/* 


B. Spent wash from wort 264 gallons, of which 54 gallons had been 

drawn away containing 3°87 gallons P.S. Spent wash ezam- 
ined on 4th June 1904— 

(a) Acid eee nee “e. ese 2969/3 

(b) Sugar (as dextrorse) 5 * 1257e 

(c) Acid in wort, about NA 2-249] 

. Spent wash from wort which had yielded 4 gallons P.S.” Ex- 
amined two days after— 


(a) Acid ... 3 4 * 39°), 
(b) Acid in the wort ... eve sa. 3-1*/, 


10. Spent wash from wort which had yielded 3*7 gallons P.S. Ex- 
amined one day after— 

(a) Acid ۰ — * s. | %381"/. 

(b) Acid in the wort ... eae her 3°8°/, 


From these results it ap pus (1) that wort fit for distillation 
contains from 14 to 3-4?/, of acid (ns acetic acid); (2) that the 


= 


acid fermentation takes place more rapidly during the earlier 


stages of alcoholic fermentation ; (3) that the production of acid 
is rather slow after it has reached a certain limit; (4) that only 
about 00242/, of the acid of the wort is drawn away with the 


spirit even when distillation has been carried on to collect the last- 


portion of alcohol; (5) and that spent wash, if distilled, would 
give only abont 0:03 or 0°04°/, of acid to the distillate. 

The third inference is of vid o importance 
know from i of "Ha t is not 












Perceptibiy dim- 





inished if di ارح .عم‎ OR lb pat for a few days. ۳۳ 
Now, assuming that a कर dn wort contains 11*/, of acid (acetic), 
and that the production of the acid conld be prevented and the 
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sugar used up could be turned into alcohol, we see that this per- 
centage of acid means a loss of about 0°78 gallons of Proof spirit. 
In this calculation, llb. of acetic acid has been taken equivalent to 
0:76 lb. of alcohol or 0-17 gallons of P.S. One per cent. of acetic 
acid in 264 gallons of wort would therefore roughly mean 2:85 lbs. 
of acid, or 0'5 gallons of P.S. This gives us an idea of the pro- 
bable loss of alcohol in wort. Of course the formation of acid 
does not necessarily mean actual transformation of alcohol into 
acid. For convenience of estimation the total acid is regarded as 
acetic acid. We know that there are various kinds of acids s formed, 
some of which are derived directly from rice, that is, ita starch 
and sugar. We see, however, that if the loss as acid could be pre- 
vented, and the alcohol collected from spent wash, the average 
Lu of alcohol per 82 lbs. of rice would be abont 5 gallons of 
»« 

IV. Suggestions.— The study of rice fermentation enables us 
to suggest a few possible improvements in the method which is 
followed rather blindly, and to guard against defective fermenta- 
tion which is not an unusual occurrence. 

(i) We have seen how damp air affects caking by vigorous 

pon of Mucor and of other undesirable organisms drawing 
rom rice their food but giving no return. It appears that the 
diastase enzyme is bs. in cakes when the vegetative growth of 
the fungus is retarded owing to insufficient moisture. In my 
@xyveriments I found that vigorous growth did not yield satisfac- 
tory, result. In plenty of an organic substance, such as rice, in 
preseigce of water, Mucor induces putrefactive changes. ۵ 
object | of c: being understood, the spores of Mucor are to be 
given ‘just suflicient moisture to germinate in the rice which is 
then t dry up slowly in order that the hyphw may more and more 
penetrate into the grains in search of moisture. An attempt 
should therefore be made in wet months to keep the air of caking 
sheds pretty dry by artificial heating. 

(1) So again rapid drying of cakes in months is unde- 
sirable. This may be checked (1) by s uri A ing water on rice 
when it is first laid out to cake; and (2) by placing large tubs of 
water in caking sheds. Perhaps & wet and dry bulb thermometer, 
hung up in the sheds, will prove a useful adjunct. 

(iii) Better outturn of spirit in cold months is due to several 
causes, the chief of which are low temperature retarding acid 
fermentation, and comparative absence of weevils. Practically 
nothing but thorough cleanliness of vats and sheds can prevent 

pose The vats should be more carefully washed and 
igated than Aene d are done at present. The caking sheds can- 
not kept c , as absence Se s lenty of light prevents rapid 
maturing and carbonization of Mucor so essential in successful 
caking. To check putrefactive change of wort, a more effectual 
psih will perhaps be the introduction of mashing as practised 


| (iv) TRES. orough cleanliness is also a remedy agminst attack of 
weevils, The difficulty of getting rid of the pest هد‎ enhanced by 
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the fact that caking sheds are never free from rice. Perhaps the 
best remedy is to have two or three caking sheds at considerable 
distances from one another and to use them alternately, 

(v) The proportion of water added is 20 gallons for every 
SZ lbs. of malted and unmalted rice, i.e. about 2) parts of water to 
one of rice. The researches of Dr. Charles Graham show how tem- 
perature, relative proportion of water to malt, of malted and un- 
malted grain, and time of mashing influence the composition of 
resulting wort. The results obtained by him may not be true 
when Mucor ferment is used, especially when there is possibility 
of symbiotic action between Mucor and Bacteria. Trials with A 
view to find the best proportion of water to rice can be made only 
at a distillery. 

(vi) Spent wash is at present thrown away and sometimes 
left in tanks for use as food for cattle, If there is much dextrin 
(as when the yield of sp irit has been low), the spent wash may be 
diluted with water and yeast or wort added to recover a fresh 
portion of alcohol for nse, say, in making varnish. Or acetous 
fermentation may be set up for preparation of acetates such as of 
iron or copper. 

(vii) The primitive form of fireplace in distilleries occasions 
much waste of fuel. The simple expedient of a grating will consi- 
derably prevent this waste, and the waste heat of one fireplace 


may be utilised to boil wort of an adjacent still producing riche - 


spirit at less cost, or to redistill weak spirit to make it strong. 4 
(vin) As Bákhar is the ferment used, it is necessary to 









ascertain its quality before use, Sometimes caking is — ive on 
account of bad Bakhar. When such is the case the distillers throw 


a quantity of Bikhar into their fermenting vats. This A duces 
Mucor spores and remedies the evil to a certain extent, but the 
outturn of spirit is always below the normal, since bad i 
cannot be cured in this way. From appearance experience 
lers judge of the quality of Bákhar, but sometimes they 
takes which cannot be found out until too late. It is, th 
desirable to test the fermenting quality of every fresh ba 
Bákhar pills. For this bits of the Bákhar may be powdered and 
mixed with small quantities of boiled rice. From growth of the 
fungus the quality of the Bikhar may be easily judged. Or the 
powdered Bákhar may be kept moist with water for a day or two 
and then examined under a — There will be enough 
Mucor spores and hyphw seen from which the proportion of th e 
ferment spores may be judged. For this alow power microscope 
will suffice. 

While concluding this paper I have great pleasure in acknow- 
ledging my indebtedness to Mr. C, C. Mitra, Excise Den aay y Collec- 
tor, and to Mr. A. N, Sen, Superintendent of the Central Distillery, 
Cuttack, for kindly suppl ing me with materials used in ferment- 

xc dps e 






ing rice, and with muc information.! 











! Most of tho ox periments described in this paper were carried out in 
1904. A few relating to Mucor-Torule were done last year | 


* 
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۱ 20. Silver Dioxide and Silver Peroaynitrate—By E. R. Warsi iN, 
B.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. ( Lond.), Offy. Professor of 7 PEREP Civil 
Engineering College, Sibpur. 


In 1814 Ritter ( Gehlens Neues Journ. 3, p. 561, 1804) obtained 
a black crystalline substance at the anode during the electrolysis of 
an aqueous solution of silver nitrate, which he regarded as silver 
dioxide, Ag, Op Further investigation of this product, however, 
showed that it certainly was not pure silver dioxide. It was found 
always to contain nitrogen. By some investigators it was 
regarded as silver dioxide which mechanically but persistently 
retained silver nitrate ( Wiedemanns Elektricitat, i p. 509) 
However, the majority of chemists who examined this product 
came to the conclusion that it was a definite molecular compound 
of silver nitrate and some peroxide of silver, and yet the results 
obtained were singularly inconsistent, and each investigation 
resulted in the pro pos sal of à new formula for this su posed mole- 
cular compound, y Fischer and by Gmelin and Mahla it was 
regarded as a molecular compound of silver dioxide and silver 
nitrate with water of crystallisation, but they disagreed as to the 
formula. 

$AgO.AgNO,.H O (Fischer inJourn Prakt. Chem., 33, p. 237). 

HO (Gmelin and Mahla in Liebige Ann 

X Leipzig 53, 289). 
erthelot considered the substance as a molecular compound 
‘nitrate and a —— Ag.O,, and assigned the formula 
4Ag,0OS2AgNO,H,O (Dammer, Anorganische Chemie, II. 2. 771). 

Süle gave to the substance the empirical formula Ag, NO,,. 
and regarded it as a curious molecular compound of silver nitrate, 
silver dioxide and oxygen AgNO,3Ag,O,O, (Zeitschr. Anorg. 
Chem. 12, 89). 

Mulder and Haringa (Rec. Trav. Ohim., Leiden, 15, 1., p. 236) 
agreed with 5010 as to the empirical formula Ag4NO,, but 

preférred to regard the substance as a molecular compound of 
silver dioxide and silver pernitrate, the silver salt of a hypothe- 
cal acid, pernitric acid, and they wrote the formula ax 

NO,.3 O Oe 

Ag — alec aed (Zeitschr. Anorg. Chem., 28, p. 331) that 
the formula Ag, NO), expressed empirically the composition of the 
compound, but gave the constitutional formula AgNO,.2Ag.O0,. 

An examination of these records left the mind in considerable 
doubt as to the nature of this electrolytic product. In the first 






able. discrepancies, which sugges ted t hat robably the different 
: uud. She wasn and that this 
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solution is the only method by which n polyvalent silver compound 
ean be obtained in any quantity. ther methods have been 
described for the preparation of silver dioxide. Wöhler states 
that he obtained silver dioxide as a black crust on a silver anode 
during the electrolysis of dilute sulphuric acid ) Liebiys Ann. Chem, 
Leipzig, 146, p. 263), but the method gives an exceedingly poor 
yield, and it is difficult to obtain sufficient even for analysis. 
Nehiel has described the preparation of silver dioxide by the 
action of ozone on normal silver oxide, Ag.O ) Liebigs Ann Chem. 
Leipzig, 132, p. 322); and Berthelot عمط‎ given reasons for the 
supposition that an oxide, Ag,Û,, is formed on the addition of 
alkali to a mixture of hydrogen peroxide and silver nitrate, but has 
never isolated the compound. But the descriptions of silver — 
peroxide which are to be found in the text-books are all derived 
from the investigation of the product formed at the anode d uring 
the electrolysis of silver nitrate solution ( Fischer, loc. cit.; Gmelin 
and Mahla, loc. cit. ; Wallquist in Journ. Prakt. Chem , 31, p. 179; 
Grotthus, in Gilbert Ann. 61, 1819, p. 60; Böttger Zeitschrift fiir 
Chemie 1670, B2 and Berichte 1573, 1396). The whole question 
of the valency exhibited by silver in its per-componnds appeared, 
therefore, subject to doubt. It appeared probable that the 
dioxide of silver, Ag.O., had never been obtained, and a whole 
series of formulae, vis., Ag, O,, Ag,O,, Ag,O,, بو0ورعق‎ AZO 
ÀL; and AZO had equal claim to represent the É fr 
silver in its per-compounds, 

Black powders are obtained at the anode during the tro- 
lysis of aqueous solutions of other soluble silver salts, these 
products seem, in many respects, similar to that obtained from 
silver nitrate. They have been investigated by Mulder and T'anatar, 
and, apparently, to these substances also, it is necessary | assign 
quite complicated formulae. 

For the product of the electrolysis of aqueous silver Sulphate 
solution Mulder (Rec. ‘Trav. Ohkim., Leiden, 18, p. 91; 7 : |] 
proposed the formula 2Ag,80,5Ag.0,.60 which must con- 
sidered as deriving from the oxide Ag, O0 pa; the electrol Psi 
silver acetate solution gave a product to which he assigned the 
indefinite formula د‎ (A805). ( AgO.OC.CH, ) =O. 

Tanatar obtained from silver fluoride a substance to which he 
assigned the formula 4Ag,O,3AgF. deriving from the oxide 
AO. On washing with hot water this was decomposed and 
there remained a compound 2Ag,O, AgF. - 

From these considerations | was led to examine in the first 5 
وعدم‎ the composition of the product obtained during the electro- i 


the 


was at first unable to obtain concordant 
that this was due to a defect 
product. This will not stand w 
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by decantation with cold water, and be dried at the ordinary 
temperature in a desiccator over soda-lime, then perfectly consistent 
res nite may be obtained. This was already observed by Sile 
(foc. cit.). I repeated the work of Sale, reproducing all the con- 
ditions as perfectly as possible, and was able to obtain a product 
in all respects similar to that described by him. I then varied 
the conditions of electrolysis, vz., the current-concentration and 
density and also the solution-strength, and examined a number of 
products obtained under different conditions, I found that in all 
cases the product was the same and identical with the compound 
described by Sile and which has been termed by Tanatar ‘silver 
peroxymnitrate, This disposed of the possibility that the product 
was a mixture and in conjunction with the uniform crystalline 
क of the substance satisfied me that there was produced 
a definite chemical compound of which the composition could be 
satisfactorily represented by the empirical formula — Ag;NO,, 
The results of the earlier investigators Fischer, Mahla and 
Berthelot, and the divergence of their analytical results from those 
of Süle, Mulder and Tanatar must be explained by the supposition 
that their method of handling the product before analysis had 
caused its partial decomposition. 

Silver peroxynitrate, when heated to a temperature of about 
150°, suddenly evolves oxygen, and there is left about 91:5 per cent. 
of a black residue. Sûlc has investigated this reaction carefully 
and has shown that it may be satisfactorily represented by the 
equation— 

2Ag,NO,, — ZAgNO, + 6 A اناوج‎ + 20,. 


On the further application of heat, a certain amount of brown 
fumes are evolved and there is left pure white silver— 


2AgNO, = 2Ag + 2NO, + 0, 
GAg,O = 12۸۵ + 30, 
This behaviour, when heated, is of =} ortance when consider- 
ing the structural formula to be assign to the compound, It 


shows that in some way one atom of silver is differentiated from 
the other six. This is shown both in the formula suggested by 


Sule, viz.— 
and in that ascribed to the compound by Mulder and Haring, 


ms.— 
To both of these formule, however, there seem considerable 


ections. 
That of 8016 rests also on the behaviour of the substance when 
treated with aqueous ammonia ( Z. Anorg. Ohem., 24, 305), in which 
reagent it goes into solution with the evolution of nitrogen, but 
both the analytical data and the argament based thereon seem 
open to objection. He supposes that it is only the Ag, O, part of 


obj 
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the molecule which reacts with the ammonia according to the 


eq ma tion— 
SAO, ES 2NH, = JAg.O LE 3H.O N. 


In the first place this assumes a knowledge of the behaviour 
of silver dioxide with ammonia—a knowledge which Sûle had not 
derived from experience ns he had found himself unable to pre- 
ure this dioxide of silver; and in the second place it is difficult to 
imagine what would be, on this hypothesis, the composition of the 
compound or compounds which remain in solution in the ammo- 
nin. I have prepared the pure dioxide of silver and I find that it =; 
does not react with ammonia according to the equation— 


3Ag,0, + 2NH, = 3Ag,0 + 3H4,0 + N, 


I have not been able to confirm Sile’s analytical figures for 
the reaction of the peroxynitrate with ammonia, and until the 
nature of the other products of the reaction has been examined, it 
appears hazardous to draw ey conclusions from this reaction, 

According to the formula (b) —— by Mulder and 
Haringa, the substance must be regarded as a basic salt, either of 
Ag,O. 6Ag,O, and the hypothetical acid HNO, in which nitro- 


gen is nonovalent, or of Ag,O, and the 4 bse acid H,NO, eS 
in which nitrogen is octovalent, neither of which appear à priori 
probable, ۱ , 


Other formulae which might be suggested to elucidate the 
constitution of this compound are— 


(c) Ag, (NOs) O,. 
This is, to a certain extent, identical with that suggested by 
Sule. 
(d) Ag, (NO,) 0+ 
According to this formula the substance is regarded as a 
basic salt of the hypothetical acid HNO, in which nitrogen is 
heptavalent. ۱ 
It is important to notice what valency must be assigned to 


silver according to these different views. 0 
(a) AgNO, 3Ag,.0,.0, ; derives from the oxide Ag,O, 3Ag ,O;, 


O, or O 
0 io XgNO,.3 


= ABO or from Agl 
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of Sale and of my own work, leave no donbt that the substance 
must be represented as Ag;NO,, and not by the more tempting 
formula Ag, N,O,,. 

I have examined the behaviour of the electrolytic prodnct 
when treated with water. Even at the ordinary temperature of 
the laboratory (27° to 32°C) a reaction slowly occurs with the 
evolution of oxygen. This reaction occurs more readily on boiling, 
and is complete in less than an hour. Oxygen is evo ived, part of 
the silver goes into solution and there remains a black substance 
which I have examined carefully and which is pure silver dioxide 
Ag;O; probably obtained pure for the first time. The course of 
the reaction is represented by the equation— 


Ag4NO,, = AgNO, + $Ag.0, T Oy. 


The dioxide of silver.— The insoluble substance which remains 
after long boiling with water of the peroxynitrate is undoubtedly 
pure silver dioxide, Ag,O,. This is shown by— 

(1) the percentage of silver which it contains : 

(2) the fact that on heating, oxygen only is evolved and that 
in amount required by the dioxide, Ag,O,, and there remains 
behind pure silver ; 

(3) the fact that on treatment with warm dilute sulphuric 
acid, the substance dissolves with the evolution of the amount of 
oxygen required by the equation— 


2A g0; + 2H;SO, = 2Ag.SO, * 2۳,0 P O;, 


It is a greyish-black powder of Sp. G. 7:44 approx. which may 
be heated to 100° C without change. At a higher temperature it 
evolves oxygen and leaves silver. 

The behaviour of the dioxide with ammonia is most curious. 
It dissolves in this reagent with the evolntion of nitrogen, but in 
amount required by the equation — 


GAg. O. * 2NH, = N, + 3H,O 4 JAg O, 


and not, as would have been expected, in accordance with the 
equation— 


3۸,0 + 2NH, = N; + 3H,O + 3Ag,0. 


It would be desirable to investigate the nature of the product 
which into solution in the ammonia. 

Soluble silver per-salts,—Both the peroxynitrate and the dioxide 
of silver, also the peroxysulphate produced by the electrolysis of 
aqueous silver sulphate solution, dissolve in cold, strong nitric acid 
with the production of a most intense brown-colored solution, and 
in cold, strong sulphuric acid with an olive- gree n color, No doubt 
these colors are due to the formation of silver per-salts. There 
seems no doubt that the same salts are formed from the peroxy- 
Ran te as from the dioxide, as the colors and absorption spectra 
„the solutions obtained from the two substances are identical. 
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These colored salts gradually decompose at the ordinary 
temperature and more quickly on heating or on adding water, and 
there remain in solution just the ordinary colorless silver salts, viz., 
silver nitrate from the nitric acid solution and silver sulphate 
from the sulphuric acid solution. Up to the present, attempts to 
isolate these per-salts have been uniformly unsuccessful. During 
the decomposition of these solutions 4 certain amount of gas 
evolution occurs. This gas is no doubt oxygen. There is not 
formed any hydrogen peroxide during the decomposition, An 
attempt was made tostudy the rate of decomposition of the nitric 
acid solution by measuring the depth of color of the solution from 
time to time. It appears that the rate of decomposition of the 
colored compound is proportional to the concentration of this 
substance in the solution, Expressed in symbols 


dx 


ome dex.‏ ا 
dt i‏ 


where x = concentration of the colored compound in the solution 


t — time 
k = a constant 
or t = A lg*x + B 


where A and B are constants. 

These observations are not in agreement with the supposition 
that the colored compound has the em le formula Ag( NO,), 
which would natura lly be first assign to it. The formula 
[Ag(NO,),], or Ag, (NOs). satisfies the requirement that the 
substance shall decompose according to a unimolecular reaction 
م۷6‎ — 


Ag,(NO,), + 2H,O = 4AgNO, + 4HNO, + O,. 
This requirement is also satisfied by Ag,(NO,), decomposing 
thus:— 
The qQ— of the constitution of the soluble colored com- 
pound is, however, still under investigation. 
EXPERIMENTAL, 
Preparation of Silver a — by electrolysis of aqueous 
xpt. 1, 
- 


silver nitrate solution, —In Ex the silver nitrate solution was 
contained in à platinum dish surrounded by 













silver at 


parate wes p ane 
contained iT "s y 4 r d ر في‎ small ^ p beaker 1 d the A 
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surrounded by ice and water, and the electrodes were rectangular 
p ieces of platinum foil 4cm. x 2cm. the kathode being surrounded 
y a porous cell. In Expt. I, the current was continued for two 

hours, In Ex pts. II, ITI and IV only for half an hour. In all 
cases the anodic product easily separated from the platinum foil, 
and was washed with cold distilled water by decantation and dried 
at the ordinary temperature over soda-lime in a desiccator. 
: he various samples of silver peroxynitrate were all analysed 
in the same — ^ A weighed quantity was heated very gently in 
a small round flask until the first storm 7 gas evolution occurred 
The operation was performed in a flask because in a crucible it was 
difficu it to avoid be when the sudden gas-evolution occurred. 
The black residue was, after weighing, transferred as completel 
as possible to a porcelain crucible and gently heated until it 
وب‎ completely white, če., was reduced bena Maa to metallic 
silver. 

Sample I.—0,3133 gms. gave 02861, gms. residue after gentle 

ignition, and 02499 gms. silver. 
Sample IT.—0:4772 uma. gave 0°4368 gms. residue after gentle 
ignition, and 03801 gms. silver. 


Sample III.—0: 4365 pee gave 03989 gms. residue after gentle 
ignition and 0:347; gne. silver. 
Sample IV.—(a) 1 E gave 04507 gms. residue after 
gentle ignition, and 0:3 er p . silver, 
(b) 04364 gms. gave O° gms, residue after gentle igni- 
tion, and 0:3497 gms. silver. 


4 ag = — —— 
— —— — A — 




















il ss Current Per cent. 
* strength of ——— density residuenfter | Per cent. 
; AgNOs —— ' | ampères per! gentle igni- silver. 
E solution. c | eq. om. tion. | 
See ae a ع‎ [an | 015 51-35 79.78 
0-07 91.54 79 66 
| 0-14 91.40 79.68 
0:07 | (a) 91.70 79.98 
| (७) 91.88 80.18 
Ag On requires 91.56 79.01 


— —— —— 


These figures show clearly that the composition of the anodic 
product is es rts dent of the concentration of the silver nitrate 
solution and of the strength and density of the current. The 

roduct was, in all cases, uniformly هت‎ fans in octahedra: in 
or crystals were renani or in small irregular aggregates. In 
11, 111 and IV, the octahedral crystals were regularly arranged 
into needle-like aggregates, It therefore appears that the product 
is not a mixture but a definite chemical compound, 
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Action of boiling water on silver peroxynitrate,.-—For thin 
and subsequent experiments, the peroxynitrate was prepared 
as in Expt. III im the previous paragraph. With one cell. 
about 1:8 gms. could be prepared in one operation of 30 minutes. 
A weighed quantity of the substance was boiled with excess of 
distilled water in a beaker for 1} hours, the water being replaced 
as required. The insoluble portion was filtered off, washed with 
hot distilled water, dissolved in hot dilute nitric acid, and the 
silver in this solution estimated by precipitating and weighing 
as silver chloride. 

The silver in the filtrate was also estimated in the same way. 

O'6557 gms. gave 0°5968 gms. silver chloride from the insoluble 
residue: imsol. Ag = 68°50 per cent. 

06842 gms. gave 0°6186 gms. silver chloride from the insoluble 
residue ; and 0١1415 gms. —— chloride from the filtrate ; insol. 
Ag = 65°05 per cent. ; soluble Ag = 11°17 per cent. 

AgNO, requires insol. Ag = 68:49; soluble Ag = 11:42 per 
cent. 

In another experiment, the gas evolved during the reaction 
was collected and was recognised as pure oxygen from the fact 
that it was completely absorbed by alkaline pyrogallol solution, 
For collecting the gas the following apparatus was —— red .— 
A flask of about 300 cc. capacity was fitted with a two-holed cork. 
In the one hole was fitted a delivery-tube with a stop-cock, and 
in the other à. dropping-funnel with a short, wide delivering-tube, 
The flask was half-filled with distilled water, and boiled vigorously 
to dispel all air from the flask and water. The flame was then 
withdrawn from the flask and at the sume time the stop-cock on 
the delivery tube was closed. A quantit y of the peroxynitrate was 
then carefully introduced into the flask through the dropping- 
funnel, having been first carefully covered with water to prevent 
the introduction of air into the flask at the same time. The flask 
was then again heated, the stop-cock on the delivery-tube opened, 
and the oxygen, liberated from the reaction, was collected over 


water, 
The dioxide of silver, 4g,O..—The insoluble residue, which re- 
mains after prolo boi fing of the E itrate with water, 


is pure silver dioxide, Ag,O,. It is washed by decantation with 
hot water and may ۵ dried either at the ordinary temperature 
over ae A in " OE E in the aT, — a dull — 
greyish- owder. Two determinations 3 ific gravity, 
with about ४ yi e of the substance in a specific gravity bottle, 
gave 746 and 7:42 respectively. The value may therefore be 
taken as approximately 7'44. On heating, the رو‎ quietly 
decomposes with the evolution of oxygen, and metallic silver re- 
im The percentage of silver in the — und has been deter- 
sivas, by heating a weighed quantity and weighing the residual 
ver, ७७ हैं (९१ > ka E Poh SANTA ee? Frio) 9 

۱ —— le I,—0:7447 gms, gave 0°6475 gms. residual 
'94 per cent, مزا‎ NSH (no L5 P TTT 
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Sample IT.—0 3612 gms. gave 03138 gms. residual Ag: Ag = 
B6' BB per cent. 

. The percentage of silver in the second sample was also deter- 
mined by dissolving in warm dilute nitric acid, precipitating and 
weighing as silver chloride. 

03663 gms. gave 0:4232 gm s. Ag Cl: Ag=86°94 per cent. 

Ag,O, requires Ag — 87 11 per cent. 

The total oxygen in the compound has been determined by heat- 
ing in a combustion tube in n current of carbon dioxide, and collect- 
ing the liberated gas over strong aqueous potash. This gas was 
recognised as oxygen from its complete absorption by alkaline 
pyrogallol solution. 

00842 p gave 8'8 cc oxygen at 27°C and 757'5 mm. pres- 
sure; O — 13'07 per cent. 

Ag;O, requires O = 12°89 per cent. 

TÀ e solution of silver dioxide in hot dilute sulphuric actd.—The 
dioxide dissolves rendily with the liberation of oxygen in accord- 
ance with the equation— 


24250. + 2H,SO, = 2Ag,SO, + 2H,O + O, 


The estimation of the oxygen evolved was carried out in the 
apparatus previously used for examining the gas evolved on boil- 
ing the silver peroxynitrate with water. The flask was half-filled 
with dilute sulphuric acid and boiled until all air was expelled. 
The flame was then withdrawn from the flask, the stop-cock on 
the delivery-tube closed, and a weighed quantity of the dioxide 
introduced through the dropping-funnel The flask was then again 
heated, thedelivery-tube stop-cock reopened, and the oxygen col Isot- 
ed over water, That this gas was oxygen was shown by its 


solution in alkaline pyrogallol solution, 


0:2745 gms. gave 13°7 cc oxygen at 26° C and 75775 mm. pres- 
sure; O = 6°30 per cent. 
1 atom of oxygen in Ag,O, = 6-45 per cent. 

` "The solution of silver dioxide in aqueous ammonia solution, — 
The oxide dissolves with the formation of a colorless solution and 
the liberation of nitrogen. The nitro gen liberated in this reaction 
was estimated in an apparatus similar in principle to that de- 
scribed by 5016 (Zeitschr. Anorg. Ohem., 24, p. 305). The substance 
was placed in a flask fitted with delivery-tubeand a dropping-funnel, 
with delivering-tube reaching to the bottom of the flas 1 and m 
in a capillary. The whole apparatus was completey filled wi 
water and then strong. "T neons ammonia was gradually introduced 
from the dropping-funnel. The nitrogen liberated was collected 
over water. At the end of the reaction, any remaining in the 
apparatus was driven out by water, The so latin was effected 
at the ordinary temperature. ۱ 514 : 
04158 gms. gave 7:3 cc nitrogen at 28? C and 762:5 mm. pres- 
sure; N-—1:92 per cent. Ceo NEE F, | 
|. (4255 gms ms. gave 74 cc nitrogen at 28° C and 7675 mm. pres- 
sure; N= 1'91 per cent. < - 
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0:5770 gms. gave 101 ce nitrogen at 28° C and 762-5 mm. 
pressure; N = 1:92 per cent. 

These figures indicate that only one quarter of the oxygen 
contained in the dioxide reacts with ammonia with the formation 
of water and nitrogen, according to the equation— 


6Ag,0, + 2NH, = 3Ag,O, + 31120 + N.. 


and then the Ar, O, reacts with a further ४ of ammo- 
nia without the liberation of any gas to HP duce a soluble com- 
pound, perhaps of the form m Ag Os n 11, 

According to this equation, Ag;Og would cause the evolution 
of 1:88 per cent. of nitrogen. 

It is usually stated in the text-books that silver dioxide reacts 
with ammonia according to the equation— 


:3 4, + 2NH, — SAÀg.O + 3H,O + Ns. 


This, apparently, is based on the investigation of silver peroxy- 
nitrate by Bottger (loc. cit.). 

It would be desirable to investigate the soluble compound 
formed in this reaction, as it appears t Sat in this compound also 
the silver must exhibit a valency greater than unity. 

The solution of silver dioxide in strong nitric acid.—The dioxide 
dissolves in cold, oe nitric acid with the production of an in- 
tense brown-colored solution. 

The absorption spectrum shows continuous absorption in all 
arts of the spectrum except in the red of smaller wave- 
leant, the yellow and the green. The color of the solution is 

colder than that of iodine in alcohol or of ammonio-citrate of iron 
in water, and appears to be best matched by an oxidised solution 
of alkaline pyrogallol. 0-1 gm. of the oxide gave a very dark, almost 
opaque color to 5 عن‎ of strong nitric acid, The substance could 
not be precipitated by either alcohol or ether, as both these sub- 
stances ee estroyed the color of the solution. With 
dilute nitric acid the color of the solution obtained was never very 
intense, showing that only a trace of the colored compound was 
formed under these conditions. The color of the so fation هد‎ 
30°C fades on standing even at the — vampo erature (27°- 
30° C), and much more quickly on warming. The color disappeared 
at least 3,000 to 4,000 times more rapidly at 100° C than at the 
ordinary temperature. On the first addition of concentrated nitric 
acid to the peroxide, there is considerable gas evolution, and during 
the fading of the color of the solution there is a very slight evo- 
lution of gas. The fading of the color was accelerated when the 
free surface of the solution was increased. For this reason the 
attempt to isolate the substance by rapidly evaporating the solu- 
tion over soda-lime in a vacuum at the ordinary temperature was 















The rate at which the colored com poina nd decomposed aues n was 
by ه‎ of water to keep the tem peratare ut ste and noting 
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the time when the color appeared equal in intensity to that of one 
of A series of standard solutions of ammonio-citrate of iron con- 
tained in similar test-tubes, There was some difficulty in that the 
ammonio-citrate of iron solutions had a warmer brown color than 
that of the solution under investigation, One set of observations 
is given iu the following table: 











Concentration 

of ammonio- 

Time (t) citrate of 
(mins.). iron maāteh 


ee 





00 60 
1*5 25 
25 126 
60 1۹25 
5'0 312 
95 1°56 
12:5 078 
15:0 ०89 


Temp. 31° C, 
Strength of nitric acid Sp. G. 1:357 at 85? F, 
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The curve (diagram) is plotted from this table, and for com- 
parison there is also drawn the logarithmic curve 


t=A Ie x +B. = 


A and B having been chosen so that the two curves shall be 
coincident at t — 1:5 mins. and t= 125 mins. respectively. 
The agreement is fairly good. The curves 


A 

—— 

= B. 
x 


TET 
x 


all give much worse agreement. 

This result is not in accordance with the simple supposition 
that the colored compound is Ag(NO;), but could be explained 
by the supposition that this salt has the formula Ag,(NO,), and 
decomposes according to the equation— 


Ag,(NO,),  2H,O = 4AgNO, + 4HNO, + O, ~ 


— 


The formula Ag;(NO,). is also possible— 
Ag (NO), = 2AgNO, + و0‎ 


A similar brown-colored solution was also obtained by the 
addition of strong nitric acid to the peroxynitrate; also from the 
peroxysulphate obtained by the electrolysis of aqueous silver sul- 
ases solution, and from the black crust obtained in small quantity 

y the electrolysis of dilute sul — acid solution with silver 
anode (Wöhler. Liebig's Ann, Chem., 146, 263). In cold, strong 

sulphuric acid, these substances dissolve to produce an olive-green 
solution. > The Mert व de pectrum of this solution is very similar 
to that of the nitric acid solution, except that a little more of the 
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21. Note on the SIKANDAR NAMA of NIZAMI. By Lievv.- 
Cor. D. C. Puirrorr, Secretary to the Board of Examiners. 


In the story! of Alexander going on a secret embassy to 
Naushàba occur the lines — 


جو در طاص لغز 3a—35‏ ۶ افقاد مور s.‏ رهانذ- ده را yie‏ بای نه زور 


It seems to have escaped translators that by the expression, 
“slippery cup ” the author refers to the pit of the ant lion. (One 
ant fiom with three saliva glands of the sheep given daily to a fal- 
con in a fold of meat, is supposed by Turkish falconers to be a 
remedy for slow moulting.) 

4 am indebted to Dr. Annandale, Deputy Superintendent of 
the Indian Museum, for the following note on the ant lion :— 


“ Ant lions are the young of a group of insects (Myrneleonides), 
“ which somewhat resemble dragon flies in appearance but have con- 
= "E ncuous, clubbed antennae and SRY larger and more dia- 
"phanous wings. They are common in all sandy localities in the 
yy Na. and a considerable number of specimens of two kinds were 
“ brought from Sistdn by the collector attached to the recent arbitra- 
"tion commission. The pitfall of the ant lion is made in the follow- 
"ing way: Moving backwards, as it always does, the insect digs a 
“ circular furrow with its Soay . The sand thus excavated is placed 
“on the large flattened head by means of the legs and is jerked out 
“of the way. Other concentric furrows are then made in a similar 
“ manuer, within the first, until a conical depression has been formed 
“and the ant lion buries itself at the bottom, only its formidable 
“ toothed mandibles remaining exposed. When an ant or other 
‘ insect strays over the edge of the pit the loose sand slips away un- 
“ der its feet, and the ant lion further increases itsdifficulties by jerk- 
"ing loose sand at it, until it sinks and is devoured. After living 
“in this wey for a certain period, the ant lion spins a cocoon of silk, 
" with which it incorporates grains of sand, and pupates at the bot- 
“tom of its pit, whence it issues in due course as a winged and sexu- 


“ally mature insect.” 


U 


| Line 3, page 75, Bombay litho. edition, dated A.H. 1265. 
2 In some Indian editions the reading is 8234 
3 Modern Persians call the ant lion shir-5 mer. 
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i The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 2nd May, 1906, at 9-15 ۰ 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Asvurosa Muxuorapuyara, M.A. D.L. 
Vice-President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Dr. A. S. Allan, The Hon. Mr. C. G. H. Allen, Dr. N. Annan- 
dale, Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Babu Girindra Nath Dutt, Mr. L. L. 
Fermor, Dr. W. 0. Hossack, Mr. T. H. D. La Tonche, Dr. H. H. 
Mann, Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, 
Mr. G. E. Pilgrim, Rai Bahadur Ham Brahma Sanyal, Pandit 
Yogesa Chandra Sastree-Sankhyaratna-V edatirtha, Dr. C. Schul- 
ten, Mr. R. HR. Simpson, Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. H. Walsh. 

Visitors :— Mr. W. Bussenius, Dr. J. N. Cook, Major F. C. 
Hughes, I.A., Captain R. E. Lloyd, L.M.S,, Dr. F. Pearse, and 
others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-six presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported the death of Mahamahopa- 
diyaya Mahes Chandra Nyayaratna, an Ordinary Member of the 
Society. 

The General Secretary read a letter from the Right Hon. 
Baron Curzon of Kedleston, expressing his thanks for being elected 
an Honorary Member of the Society. 


The Chairman announced the following appointments :— 


1. Mr. R. Burn, Numismatic Secretary during the absence 
of Mr. ^ i s * ht. = — 

2. Mahamaho ya araprasa astri, temporarily ap- 
pointed to officiate as Philological Secretary — (ba — 
of Dr. E. D. Ross. 

3. Mr. J. A. Chapman, Treasurer, vice The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Ashutosh Mukhopadhyaya, resigned. 

The proposal to create a Medical Section in the Society, of 
which intimation had already been sent to resident members in 
accordance with Rule 64A, was brought up for discussion 


Mr. E. B. Howell, I.C.S., — by Mr. R. Burn, seconded 

by naa Ebo to C. pu Bor ja ए MN Baruah, 
ropos y e Hon. 0 co utosh u 

Ep" by Pandit Yogesa Chandra — — 

irtha; Maulavi Sakhawat Husain, proposed by Shams-ul-Ulama 

a mlavi Mahammad Shibli Nomani, secon 


— ded by Nawab Ali 
Khan ; were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members. 
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Capt. R. E. Lloyd exhibited specimens of Bathynomus giganteus; 
PRs و‎ uia phosphorops and a new species of tlie same 
genus; two new deep-sea Skates ; a gigantic deep-sea Holothurian, 
and a e qe t of Spongodes with commensal Crustacen, 
all dred by the R.I.M. Survey Ship, “ Investigator." 


The following papers were read :— 
. Some Persian Riddles collected from Dervishes in the South 
of Persia.—By Ligvr-Cor. D, C, ۳۲۱۱۸۱۵۲ Secretary to the Board of 


Examiners. 


This rhas been published in the Journal and Proceedings 
for April, 1906 

2. The Ak cw rtion between Sexes in HELOPELTIS THEIVORA, Water- 
house.— Hy H. H. Many, D.Sc, 

3. Preliminary note on the Rats of Qalcutta.—By W. C. 
Hossack, M.D. 

4 Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of Indiu. No. V.—Some 
Animals found associated with 5 — illa carteri in Oaleutta.—By 
N. ANNANDALE. No, VI —The Infe-History y A NGA Weevitl.—_ 
By N. ANNANDALE, and C. A. Paiva. No, VII.—4A new Goby from 
Fresh and Brackish Water in Lower Bengal,—By N. ANNANDALE, 

5. Elements of the Grammar of the Kanawar Language 
explained in English with English illustrations.—JBy PANDIT Tika 
Raw Josu. Communicated by the Philological Secretary. 

This paper will be published as a special number of tha 
Journal and Proceedings. ۱ 

6. The Coinage of Tibet.—By E. H. Warsa, ۰ 

This paper will published in a subsequent issue of the 
Journal and Proceedings. 












INDEX SLIP. 
ZOOLOGY, 


ANNANDALE, N.—Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India. No. 
V.—Some animals found associated with Spongilla carteri in 
Calcutta. Calcutta Journ, and Proc., As. Soc. Beng., Vol. 11+ 
No. 5, 1906, pp. 187-196. 


Chwtogaster spongille, ap. nov., —* osis of. N. Annandale, 
Calcutta, Journ. and Proc., As. Soc. Beng., Vol. IL, No. 5, 
1906, pp. 188-190. 

Uhironomus 8 —* (larva), habits of. N. Annandale, Calcutta 
— and „ As. Soc. Beng., Vol. II, No. 5, 1906, pp. 190- 

Tanypus, sp. (larva), habits of. N. Annandale, Calcutta Journ. 
and Proc., As. Soc. Beng., Vol. II, No. 5, 1906, pp. 193-194. 

Sisyra, sp. (larva), habits of. N. Awnandale, Calcutta Journ. 
and Proc, As. Svc, Beng., Vol. LI, No. 5, 1906, pp. 194-196. 


ANNANDALE, N. and Paiva, C. A.—Notes on the Freshwater 
Fauna of Indian. No. Vi.—The life-history of an Aquatic 
Weevil, Cnlcutta Journ. and Proc, As. Soc. Beng., Vol. 11, 
No. 5, 1906, pp. 197-200. 

Aquatic Weevil, description and habit of. N. Annandale, 
Calcutta Journ. and Proc, As. Soc. Beng., Vol. II, No. 5, 
1906, pp. 197-200. 

ANNANDALE, N.—Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India, No. 
VIIA new Goby from Fresh and Brackish water in Lower 
Bengal. Calcutta Journ. and Proc, As. Soc, Beng.. Vol. II, 
No. 5, 1906, pp. 201-202. 

(fobius alcockii, ap. nov., و‎ osis of, N, Annandale, Calcutta 
Journ. and Proc., As. Soc. Beng., Vol. II, No. 5, 1906, p. 201. 

Hossack, W. C.-- Preliminary Notes on the Rats of Calcutta. 
Calcutta Journ, and Proc, As, Soc. Keng, Vol 11, No. 5, 
1906, pp. 183-156. 

Key to Rats of Cnleutta, 


A. Long-tailed Rats. 
(1) Mus rathus alerandrinus. 
B. Short or Medium-tailed. 
(2) Mus decumanus. 
(3) Nesokia bengalensis. 
(4) Nesokia nemorivaga. 








þierary. 


: The following new books have been added to the Library 
. uring April, 1906 — 

< | Co0-OFERATIVE CREDIT Societies, U.P. Annual Report on the 

working of the Co-operative Credit Societies Act—X of 1904 

—for the year 1904-05, Allahabad, 1905. Fep. 


Presd, by the Govt. of United Provinces. 


BENARES.—Nagaripracharint Sabha. Proceedi of a public meet- 
ing, held on the 29th December, 1905...to —— the question 
of a common character for Indian vernaculars. 


Benares, 1906. 8°. 
Presd. by the Sabha, 


: Bownsav.—Plague Research Laboratory. Report of the Plague — 
Research وس‎ | for the official year ending Sle March, 
1905. By Lieut.-CoL W. B. Bannerman. 

١ Bombay, 1 906. Fep. 





Presd, by Lt.-Col. W. B. Bannerman. 


Chaudhuri, B. L. Elie Metchnikoff and his studies on human 
- nature.’ (Oalcutta, 1905.] 8°. 
Reprinted from the Calcutta Journal of Medicine, 1905. 
۹ Presd. by the Author. 
Gait, E. A. A History of Assam. Calcutta, 1906. 8®, 
Presd, by the Author. 


Evolution. A popular re- . 
ted from the second edition 






v - 4 | — YU , p) ۱ — apis 
fhe Journat of the Bombay Geographica 
2»; , "Hol y LR 0. 
هش با جرج بر‎ 
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22, Sanskrit Literature in Bengal during the Sena rule.—By 
MONMOHAN CHAKRAVARTI M.A.. B.L, M.R.A.S. 


Under the last three Senn kings the stndy of Sanskrit in 
Bengal received a great impulse. The 
— — an political and literary history of the period 
in Bengal 2 is little known and less understood. But 
| some of the main causes may be dimly 

guessed at. 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries a general revival 

of Sanskrit learning is noticeable in Hin- 
is eis A dustan. The courts of Kaésmir, Kanau], 
eMe oe aA * Cedi and Dhara were influential centres 
anskritin Hindu- ©f scholars and  Brahminical schools. 
stan. Mithila and Kalitga courts were also not 
much behind them. Papdits and their 
students travelled in numbers from one court to another, from 
one fol to the other. All this encouraged tbe stady of Sanskrit 
in Bengal, where it had been not much attended to up to that 
time, presumably on account of Buddhistic influences. 
ب ره‎ the different parts of Bengal, such as Suhma, 
| ۱ Vanga, Varendra and Radha were united 
"na Hber dito ans under one rule by Vijayasena and his two 
tho later Sena Successors. The union of so many fertile 
kings. tracts added wealth and splendour to 
the Bengal courts and permitted liberal 
endowments and gifts on the part of their kings” The available 
references, though very scanty, sufficiently indicate the taste and 
the liberality of the later Sena kings. Ballalasena, Laksmana- 
sena, Kesava&ena, and Madhavasena (probably of the royal family) 
themselves composed verses and compiled other works with the 
help of court pandits. Of Laksmnpasena's liberality the Tada- 
kat-i- Nügiri recorded :—“ The least gift he used to bestow was 
n lnk of kauris" (Raverty's translation, p. 556.) The t 
ono ika speaks of having received gifta of elephants and gol bn 
handled fly-whiskers (the Pavanma-dütam, verse 101). The Sena 
kings called themselves Purama-vaisnava; and, probably, it might 
have been a part of their policy to encourage Brahmagas and 
Sanskrit studies in contradistinction to the Buddhistic tendency 
of their neighbours the Paln kin gs. 

In consequence a band of Sanskrit writers flourished in 
the latter part of the Sena rule. Many fols also seem to have 
been established in, and near Nüdiah, the capital To these fols 
may be reasonably traced the origin of the well-known Navadvip 
school, which has survived to this day and which produced in 
the 15th and 16th centuries a remarkable group of Naiyüyikas 
and Smrti writers. In the Sena period, however, the authors 
confined themselves chiefly to rituals and poetry, the two sub- 





_ jects in which the kings took special interest. 





are 
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I now add n few remarks on these writers. taking them 
alphabetically : — 
(I) ANIRUDDHA. 


Guru of عو ع‎ The king compiled the dfinasagara 
at his instance. Said to have been famous 
— tho in Vürendra land.! None of his works 
has yet been discovered. But that he 
composed works on rituals is inferrable from the statement 
of Gopala Bhatta, the disciple of Caitanya. In the Sat-kriya- 
süra-dipaka, a ritual work for Vaisnavas, Gopala Bhatta says that 
he compiled it after consulting the works of Aniruddha, Bhima 
Bhatta, Govindananda, Nérayana Bhatta, Bhavadeva and others? 
Mittra’s “ Notices" mention two ritual works of one Maha- 
mahopádhyüya Aniruddha Bhatta, viz.. the Cuddhi-viveka (No. 
299, II, 338) and the Háralatà (No. 1001, 11, 372). Aniruddha 
and the Haralata have been referred in the Suddhi-Kaumudi of 
Govindananda Kavikankanacadryva of the second quarter of the 
l6th century ( Bibl. Ed., pp. 132 ; 30, 31, 33, 52, 87). 


ص لك .هه C‏ 


' جوج 5 ) يج زاج‎ दिपुरुषः ere वरेन्द्रौतले 
निस्तन्लोज्ज्वलवौ चिनाशनयनः सारुपूतं ब्रक्मण्णि । (2) 
azami मवदाय्धश्ौलनिलयः प्रख्यातसत्यत्रतों 
anfa गोव्पतिनरपतेर्स्णानिशद्धो qa: (€ ١[ 
271۲۲۲۲۲17۲5۲۲: HET ۱ 
कल्तिकज्मघोवदानं (7) दाननिबन्ध विधाकामपि ۱ [e n] 


The Dénaségara, H. P, Sistri’s Notices,” second series, Vol, I., p. 170, 
* 771۲۳۷ साध॒नामाञ्चया भ्रञ्म्‌ | 
भगवड्म्भेर्च्ताथं भक्कानां वैदिको तु या॥ [३ ॥] 
छता याप्यनिसङ्ेन भोमभङ्गेन या 251 | 
- जआमङ्गोविन्दानन्देन कम्मियां पद्धतिः wen ۱۲9 n] 
आनाणाययाभड्रेन कम्मैठाणान्तु वैदिकौ | 
भट्टओभवदेवेन छन्दो गानान्तु या छाता ॥ [५॥] —— 


The Sat-hkriyd-sdra.dipikd, ** Notices,” aecond series, I. 397. 
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(IT) ISA NA, 


Elder brother of Haliyudha. No MS. of his work has as yet 

come to light. But Halüyudha in his in- 

— writer On troduction to the Brdhmana-sarevasva says 

۱ that Isina wrote a Paddhati or manual on 
rites relating to the adhnikas of Brihmanas.! 


(IIT) UDAYANA. 


Mentioned by Govardhan-acirya in the Arya-sapta-iati, as 
Uda th having revised that poem. He calls 
Set-up of Go- Udayana and Balabhadra #işya-sodarAbhyifit, 
vardhana. which may mean —— our of his or 
pupils who are brothers. Is he identical 
with the Udayana who composed the prasasti of Meghesvara 
temple, Bhuvanesvara, Orissa ۲ The time of the inscription 
falls in the last decade of the twelfth century, which is the 
probable time of Govardhana’s pupil. 


(IV) UMAPATI on UMAPATIDHARA, 


The only complete piece of his as yet known is the 

5 prasasti in the Deopara inscription of 
nba ور‎ Vijayasena (Ep. Ind. 1. 307-311). Stray 
DRS verses of his are, however, quoted in the 
anthologies. No less than ninety-two stanzas have been quoted 
under Umapati or Umiapatidhara in Sridharadisa’s Sakti-karn- 
amyrta,® twelve stanzas under Umüpatidhara in Jalhana's Subhdgtta- 


muktüvali, and two under that name in the SürAgadhara-paddhati,* 


' aqrar पद्धलिमद्तः Uf: 5۲5۱58 व्यधा- 
Swi: छतवान्‌ दिजञाञ्िकविधौ 93د‎ ऽपरः wxfaa | 


‘The Brdhmana-sarvvasa, Printed edition, Calcutta, first half of verse 24. 
° उदयनबलभद्राभ्यां समशतो |7511 मे । 
atfea ग्विचन्द्राभ्यां प्रकाशिता निमेलोरत्य ॥ ७५४५ ۱ 
2 73 جد‎ ۲357 1771171 1 
सुलालितपदन्यासेः सम्ञ्वद्‌विदरधमनो ङ्क रश | 


J.A.8.B., DENN . 28 . Ind., VI., p. 202 ; first half of verse 33. 
4 For tho time the د‎ rn eee my article, J.A.S.B. LXXII, 1903, 


re 6 Aa tho anthologies will be frequently referred to, their names are 
ns 






OWB:— 

(e) Be Sridbaradása's Sakti-(in two places called Sadukti-) karn-dmrta— 
SK. pagings are from the MS., Asiatic Society, Bengal (A). The 
varie lectiones aro from a MS. of the Sanskrit College Library (8), and one 
of the Serampore College Library ( 
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He has been identified with one Umapati Upadhyaya, author of the 
Parijata-harana-nifaka (R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS 
V. p. 205), but, I think, on insufficient grounds, as the latter 
flourished under a different king, Hindupati Hariharadeva, after 
the Yavana rule ) Do., V., p. 206) 

The anterior time of Umüpatidhnara is fixed by his composi- 
= tion of Vijayasena prasasti, The posteri- 
is time, or limit is fixed by his mention in the SK 

(A.D. 1206), and by the mention of hisname 
in the Gita-govinda, Sarga I, verse 4. He probably lived in the 5 
reign of Lakesmapa-ena, as Sridharadisa quotes a verse of his 
lauding his father Vatudasa, the friend and chief officer of that 
king.! Roughly speaking, he flourished in the third quarter of 
the twelfth century 

Of the verses quoted in the SK. I find four are taken from 

the Deopara prasasti, viz., verse 7 of the 
His verses. inscription (S K., III 49:4, fol. 139a), 

verse 23 (111. 17:5, fol. 126a), verse 24, 
(III. 575, fol. 1205), and verse 30 (III. 17:4, fol. 1255); while the 
familiar hymn to the god Ganesa (Jevendra-mauli-mandüra) is 
attributed to Umapatidhara (I. 29:5, fol. 16a). The verse chinte 
Brahma-stro, which in S.P. is ascribed to Dhoyi (No. 1161), is in 
S.K. referred to this t probably more correctly (IV. 2:2 - 
fol. 1424); on the EBA hend the verse priyayah pratyuse, which 
in the S. M. (fol. 73) is put under Umapatidhara, is bed in 
the S.K to Dhoyika (II. 135:3, fol. 9955; and similarly Karabha- 
rabhasá, which in N.V. is er. dited to Bhallata (No 669) is put 
under Umapatidhara in S.M. (fol 42a). In the S.M. fol à 
Karabha-dayite is credited to Umapatidharn, while in S.V. and 


S.P. two verses with the same initial words are fonnd (Nos. 





(b) Jalhonn's Subhdgita-muktival: —S.M. ‘Dr. R G. Bhandarkar, Report 
on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. ir. the Bombay Presidency, 1897, pp. I Liv ) 

(c) Vallabhnd&ss's Subhdgit-dvali—3.V. (Peterson's Edition, Bombay 
Sanskrit Series) 


(d) Sárhgadhara-paddhati—8.P. (Peterson's Edition, B. 8, S.) 
' व्यलमा दिवरशाहेया 3251 UF स्तुमः ۱ 
जगदुद्धरता येन न न वकौकूतमाननं ۱ SAINETE ॥ २ 
(0000 V. 754, Sre pp. 440-1 (omitted in A). 


? Tho verses in the 8.K. ere given below :— — 


I. 64, T. 11:3-4, T. 1274, 1. 182, 1. 221 

1. 52:4, 1. 55 3.4, T. 573, I 61-1, I. 672 

IL. 11:2, I1. 32:2, 2 
11, 642, 11. 814.5, II. 942 
20 


11. 11623, IT, 1172, 11. 1 
prr 5. 111. 17 3.8. 
1 v nie Ter 4 7, 46° bay , IV. 62 .5, IN 


$4, IV 683, IV 7 3, IV, 722, V.19- , V. 161, V 183.4, 
"8, V. WS, V 2C. Pe 


yoy. 
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666 and 667 of S.V., and 960 and 953 of S.P., 960 being claimed 
as Bhagavata Vydsasya). One verse, tenükhüni, is found under 
Umàápatidhara both in S.K. (V. 13°3) and in the S.M, (fol. 


1846). SP. quotes two more verses under this poet (Nos. 753, 
3490). 

Thus, excluding the Deopara prasasti, we get one hundred 
more verses of Umiapatidhara. All of them are not of equal 
merit, Two criticisms are, however, available, one by the poet 
himself, and one by Jayadeva. In the Deopara prasasti, verse 35, 
Umapatidhara calls himself as “the poet whose understanding 
has been purified by the study of words and their meanings.” 
In the Gita-govinda, it is remarked: — Vacah pallavayaty—Umaàpati- 
dharah or Umüpatidhara sprouts words (ie, lengthens verses by 
addition of adjectives, &c.). Four verses of his cited below 
supply some historical facts. ‘Ihe first three refer to some 
unknown king (probably some Sena king) in connection with 
Pragjyotis-endra, with Ka$i-janapadhh, and with Mleccha-naren- 
dra; the fourth mentions liberal gifts to a poet for a work named 
Candraciidu-carita by a king Capakyn-candra. 


(1) गन्धेभस्कन्धकण्ड्मदग़ुरु सरुद्ध “fe ?)ह्तोललो [इत्य खिल- 
इृोौचो(चि)वाचालकालाचलविपु नशिलाकेलितल्पे निघस्माः | 
कामिन्यः सेनिकानां fuafua Wati गो तवन्धे- 
ze प्रागज्यो ति घेन्द्रप्रणतिपरिगतं पोरुघं प्रस्तुवन्ति ॥ 


III. 20°4, fol. 127a, 
(2) नखाङ्कः ۱۱۲۲۲۲۹55۲755 amen 
कल।मिन्दोः uF ufrafafagtm ewi | 
mgA यस्य ۳۲ ۲6۲۱2۹ 


| :35191351141 177 35ج تجا بق حب 
ILT. 26*4, fol. 129b.‏ 


(8) «ru gwas साधु भवतो मातेव वौर प्ररू- 
नोचेनापि भवदिघेन agul ख्॒च्तच्रिया wu | 
देवे कुप्यति यस्य वै ) 02551117 म न्चे एरुः (?) 


wea ग्रस्त्रमिति स्फरन्ति रखना पच्चा त्तराले fare: ॥ 
V. 18:3, fol 178a. 


aki. (4) frag afa चन्द्रचुड़चरिते लत्तन्न पप्रक्रिया- 
: जातेः सार्डमरातिसाजक furit TANNA जयं | 
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* w3-Sr. 'सप्तस्वगाशलानि fanfanat mur लक्ञत्रयं 
यामायां 13737334 चायावयचन्द्रो ददो | 
V, 20°1, fol. 1825. 


(V) KESAVA or KESAVASENA. 


In the S.K. six verses appen saha Srimat-Ko&avasenadeva 

and one under Keŝava.! They are appa- 

ine the rently one and the sume man. eats मेक 

deva probably belongs to the Sena royal 

family, and one verse of his (I. 54. 5) agrees in a general way 

with a verse of Laksmanasenadeva and of Jayadeva (s.v. Jaya- 
deva). Another verse of his is quoted here :— 


केलासो fagas: परि 'मिलितवपुः पार्वणः sensa: 
We: प्रच्छन्न वेशः कलयति न रचिं areatafcafa: | 
पोतः क्तो रुमम्बरा ञ्चिः प्रसभमपहृतः कुञ्जरो देव ۰ 
aq 3 विवत्त रुजनि स भगवानेकदन्त्ोऽप्यद्न्तः ॥ 
1. efafwa-—A. & S. III, 52:3, fol. 1405, 


(77) ACARYA GOVARDHANA. 


Author of the Aryü-sapta-$ati. In the S.V. (fol 127b) and 


۱ the S.P. (No. 466), its verse 66 (anya-mukhe 
ASTA. Sn the = durvado), is quoted under Govardhana. In 
| ۲ the S.K. six new verses and in the ۰ 

one new verse (No. 3400) are quoted under this name, 
The Arya-sapta-iati consists of 54 introductory stanzas, 696 
His Áryü- stanzas in the main body arranged Span 
sapia- betically a to ksa, and six, concluding 
à stanzas—in all 755, all in the Arya metre. 
It was composed evidently in imitation of Hála's Gd/hà-sapta-iati 
in Prükrta and like its model is ا‎ hly amatory. The stanzas 
justify the remark in the Gita-govi that tho a egant works of 
Acürya Govardhana were distinguished by the erotic sentiment 
—— ra-satprameya-rachanair = Acürya-Govardhana, sarga I, 

verse 4), 

The posterior limit of the poet's time is approximately fixed 
by the above reference in the Gita-govinda, and the anterior limit 
by the verse 39 of the poem. in which he acknowledged a king of 








" — 545, I. 65/2, T. 72:5, III. 49۰1, III. 52:3-4; ander Kelava, 


2 Verses in S.K.—II. 8:4, IT, 806, II, 103-1, 11: 142-6, IT. 1455; V. 124. 
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the Sena family as his patron.! Tradition names Laksmanpasena as 
the king in whose court he flourished. His time may be thus 
approximately put in the fourth quarter of the 12th century. The 
ie was revised by his pupils Udayana and Balabhadra ) ۰ 
e commentaries on it are as yet known, viz, (1) Ananta 
Pandit’s Vyangartha-dipana, (2) Gokulacandra's Rasika-candrika 
and the fikds of Gangáráma, Narayana, and  Vi&veóvara (vide 
Aufrecht’s catalogus catalogorum, ) 
Of the six verses in the S.K. not to be found in the Arya- 


His other verses, ,فان‎ one is given here as sample :— 


छारो TA व्यवधि can त्वन्तु 2711 
327 (7 531111 स्व न्त रायः | 
afat arme: facafa मिथो नाउंनारो يود‎ 


तद्दाम्पत्ध॑ विभजतु कथंकारमन्याम्टगाच्तौ ॥ 
11, 80°56, fol. 78a. 
CIRANTANA-SARANA. 
One verse is qnoted in the S.A, under this name. He is 
probably to be identified with Sarana ۰ 


(VII) JAYADEV A. 


Author of the Gitagovinda. Little is known about him, 
Jayadeva, the and that little mostly traditional and con- 


lyrical poet. flicting. 
One tradition puts him in Tirhut. About it Colebrooke 
wrote :— 
First tradition — ۳ rR ا‎ ۱ 
of Tirhoot. Jayadeva 15 by the Masthilas said to 


" be their countryman. In Tirhoot, a town 
“on the Belan river near Jenjharpur, bears the name of Kendalî, 
" supposed to be the same as Kendali...... kilva sic vilva is a family 
“of Maithili Brahmanas.” 

Beyond the similarity in the name, nothing else has been found 
to support it. The tradition may have originated by confounding 
the Gifa-govinda-küra with a later vernacular poet, Jaideb. The 
latter flourished in Mithila, by about 1400 a D. (J.A.S.B. 1888, 
p- 12); and Dr. Grierson extracted one Hindi song of his in the 
A.S.B. 1884, p. 88. 

A Second tradition claims him Aue of —— (see ape ५ 

Sanskrit Hhaktamald, sargas 39 to 41). 
SOON EGE — to it, Jayadeva was born in the 
كبرت‎ re eg village  Binduvilva near Jagannathapuri 





' 273۲ कल्पयितुं wj: प्रबन्धस्य कुसुद बन्धो | 
सेनकुलतिलकभ्रपतिरेको राकाप्ररो घस्च ॥ ३९ ١ 





١ 
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in Utkala, that he married Padmavati, that he composed the 
Gitagovinda with the line smara-garala-khandanam written by 
Lord Krsna in the guise of the poet (chapter 39)!: that the king 
of Orissa compossed another Gitagovinda which Lord Jagannátha 
rejected in favour of Jaydeva's with some miracles indicating the 
Lord's favours to him and his wife (ch. 40); that Jayndeva was 
once robbed nnd had his hands and feet lopped off but that the limbs 
were miraculously restored; that in his old age he wished to have 
a bath in the Ganges, and the river goddess appeared before him 
in her watery form (ch 41), 
This tradition is not old and seems to have jumbled together 
ارت‎ facts of different periods. The Sanskrit 
Objections Bhaktamald was evidently based on the 
Hindi Bhaklamal of Nābhādāsa, as edited and rewritten by Nara- 
yanadása im the reign of Shahjehán, A.D. 1628-1658 (Grierson, 
Mod. Ver. Lit. Hind., J.A,S.B. 1888, p. 27). The tradition 
cannot thus be traced back beyond the seventeenth century, and 
requires strong corroboration before it can be accepted as a 
narration of events taking place in the twelfth century. On the 
other hand it appears to confound the Gitagovinda-kdra with a 
Jayadeva who flourished in the court of an Utkala king (vide 
Alankara-iekhara*), and to tag to it the fact of an Abhinava-(Gita- 
govinda, which was composed by an Utkala king Purusottamadeva 
Gajapati, a.D. 1470-1497 (H. P. Sástri's Report, 1895-1900, p. 17). 


— — — — — — 





iie‏ س 


' जगन्नाथपरौप्रान्त 2F 237771۳ | 
विन्दुविल्वइ् तिख्यातो ग्रामो ब्राच्ाणसंकुलः ॥ २ ॥ 
asteg fant जातो जयदेव इति wa: | 
विद्याभ्यासम्तः wm: पुरुषोत्तम पृुजकः ॥ ३ ॥ 


۰ 6 ۵ eee 2». 


रकदा KATAH मनस्येवमचिन्त यत्‌ | 
aa was गोतेन तोषयिष्यामछ्ं ॥ ३७ ॥ 
rf fafem fanta गीलगो विन्द्नामक | 
गायंस्तु देवदेवाये पत्र्या सह AAW g ۱۷ 
xía S wumagíeHiwicwi जयदेवचर्ितं न।मेकोनचत्वा र्पः सगः ॥ 
° प्राकप्रत्यकएप्यिवोम्टतोः परिषदि प्रख्यात सं ख्थावला- 
मञ्चायार्भूततर्ककर्कप्रातया विच्छिद्य ۱ 
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A third tradition refers him to Bengal, describes him 
, in a verse! as a Pandit in the court of 
Sc Bend tr adition— Laksmanasena, and locates his home in the 
village Kenduli, District Birbhum. 
This tradition appears to be the most reliable of the three. It 
Thes Host we. is nccepted in all the existing commentaries 
liable. on the Gitagovindu. In the oldest known 
commentary, the Rasika-priya of Kumbha- 
karna, under verse 4, sarga I, it is noted ل‎ saf-panditü-stasya 
rajno-Laksmnasenasya  prasiddhà iti rudhih, Of the king Kum- 
bhakarga of Medapat (31०७६ 0 ) various inscriptions have been found 
ranging from A.D. 1438 to 1459. So the tradition was current at 
least in the first half of the fifteenth century. The verse 4 itself 
gives Jayadeva's name with Umiapatidhara, Sarana, Govardhana 
and Dhoyi,* all of whom are Bengal poets probably contempo- 
raries of the king Laksmanasena; and this juxtaposition is best 
explainable on the supposition of Jayadeva too being a Bengal 
contemporary. Furthermore, the stanza l, sarga I of the Grita- 
govinda, is found echoed in versification and meaning in a verse of 
Laksmanasena and one of Ke&avasena *; and this similarity dis- 
tinctly indicates a connexion of the poet with the Sena royal family. 











The Alankdra-Sekhara of Keinva Misra, Nir, Sig. Pr, p. 17. 

This work is not older than the 16th century a.p The author lived in 
the court of Manikyachandra, and à king bearing that name began to rule 
in Kangra in A.D. 1563 (A.S. NH, V. 160). 

! गोवर्घनञ्च went जयदेव उमापतिः | 
4۲31275 TAA समितो wena oua 
Said to have been inscribed over the door of the king's sablA-hall. 
° वाचः पल्लवयत्यमापतिधरः संदर्भशुरि गिरुं 
271315 जयदेव रव रयः झाघ्यो FEE za: | 
= ج"‎ — स्थेगोवर्ध © a 
92 7171127۷1 3-11 
स्पर्दोकोऽपि न fasa: अतिधरो धोयो कविच्यापतिः॥ 8 ॥ 
۰53-1 ۳ यचने० --॥.?. ° eqi—r.l, 


° मेघेमदुरुमम्ब्ं AHI: 17171915 
im भौरुरयं وديم‎ तदिमं राधे ZF प्रापय | 
इत्थ' नन्द्‌ aaa afat: प्रत्यध्यकुझडमं 
राधाम।धत्रयोर्जयन्ति 11323 TE: केलयः ॥ १ ॥ 
गौलगो विन्द्‌, 31: श्‌ 
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Some of the 3155. have a verse towards the end (the last but 
5 — two of the twelfth sarga), in which Jayn- 
ay ROSTAS EAN deva'a fatheris named Bhojadeva, mother 
ly, Parents. Rami (variants Bima, Radha), and his 
friends Parasara and others.! This passa 8० is doubtful, as it is not 
found in many of the older texts and in older commentaries like the 
Rasika-priya, In two MSS, of the Indian Government Collection, 
Caleutta, copied in Saka 1697 and 1698 (Nos. 3867 and 3868 
respectively) the line is omitted in the texts but commented on in 
the fikds; at the same time it exists in the oldest MS. known, the 
Nepal MS. dated a.p. 1494. 
The traditions name Jayadeva's wife as Padmiavati ; and the 
Wife verse 2, sarga I, and verse 8, sarga X, seem to 
1 support this view.* Buta different reading 


37151557715571 सहछलं केनापि sume 
गो पौकुन्तलवड(?)राम तदिदं TIH मया yrs | 
इत्थ दुरधमुखेन 2۳۳۷۲91511 ख्याते चपानम्त्रयो 
राधामा धवयो जयन्ति वलितस्मेरालसा डू षयः | 
— و5‎ यासे नस्य ॥ 


द 


S,K., I. 55°2, fol. 276. 
` #खेनदक्तस्थ--51 
3712715 मयोत्सवे 8191777 wa विमुच्यागता 
च्तौरः gara: कथ्यं कुलवधरेकाकिनो यास्यति | 
बत्स m afeai नयालयमिति sear 7 
राधामाधघवयोजेयन्ति मधर स्मेर।लसा दृर्टयः | 


केशवसेनदेवस्य | 
B,K., I. 54' 5, fol. 27b, 


' श्ौभोजदेव" प्रभवस्य "रामादेवौसुत औँ जय देवकस्य । 
1۷19*۱1۲3 ۲9311572 ौगोतगो बिन्दकवित्वमख्तु | २१ ١ 
प्रवरस्य. THT. ° वामा, राधा, * equ. e 37۰ 
*"«" ۲ 
7138181 श्या चक्रवत्तों | First half, I. 2. 
जयति, “satan विभारतोभ्ूशितं 
मानिनो जञनञ्ञनितग्रा'तम्‌ | Second half, X. 8. 
* पद्मावतो रमणज्यदेव-कविभारलो ۳۹۲۲۲۲۲۲: rA 
कचिभारतो आानिनो०। ° गोलं. 
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of X. 8 omits Padmürvati-ramana ; and the latter reading, while 
supported by old fiküs like the Hasika-priyd, is preferable accord- 
ing to versification rules. As regards I. 2, the same commentary 
reters to the tradition and rejects it (Padmdvati tasya kalatram- 
eke vadanti yat-tan-na vicüra-cáru ). 
According to the commentators, Jayadeva's home is indicated 
Tare in the second line of III. 10.1 The name 
۱ , is variously read as Tinduvilra (vide the 
Hasika-priyàá) Kinduvilva, Kinduvilla, Kendubilla, Kendubilva, 
Sindulilva. It is identified with Kenduli, District Birbhum, 
Bengal, on the north bank of the river Ajaya. An annual fair is 
held there on the last day of Mégha in Jayadeva’s memory. 
In the S.K., two — of ze — — quoted 
under Jayadeva, viz, هد‎ | # Jey a-&ri- 
— Sone oF the चल I. 59-4, fol. 29b) and EAR. 
agovinds. Angesv-übharanar (11. 37:4, foL GOL). The 
m must therefore have been composed before a.p. 1206. 
y the mention of Dhoyi and other poets in I. 4, it could not 
likely have been written earlier than the rule of Laksmanasena. 
Its time therefore approximately falls in the fourth quarter of the 
twelfth century. Its verses are quoted (under Jayadeva) four times 
in the S.F., and 21 times in the 8.72,» The verse I (3) 11, 
Unmilan-madhu-gandha? is quoted (without the author's name) in 
the rhetorical work sGhitya-darpana, as an example of the allitera- 
tion vrit-ünuprüsa (X. 4).5 








! afma जयदेवकेन 6۶ "gama | 
"लिन्छु विचत्वखमुदसंभवरोच्हिणौरमयान ॥ १० ١ 


* 7 किन्टविष्त्व, &c. 


? S.V.—Nos. 1313-4, 1357, 1613; S:P.—Nos. 80, 3380, 3431, 3460-1, 
3451-2, 3498-3500, 3502, 3545-3550, 3609, 3617, 3658, 3681, 3686-7, 3820. 
5 In the Appendix to my article on‘ The Eastern Ganga Kings of Orissa" 
& (J.A.S.B. LXXIT, 1903, p. 148) I came to the con- 
Mer Sahitya- clusion that the Sdhitya-darpana was nn Oriya 
work, and that its author Visvanstha flourished 
presos not laterthan the beginning of the 14th century. Since then I 
ve seen certain extracts from the same author's Kivyaprakdisa-darpana in 
thelate V. R. Jhalkikára's edition of the Kdvyaprakdéa (Bom. Sans. Ser., 
introd. pp. 30-1). They confirm my conclosions; e.g., this fikd says under 
Sth ullàsa— vaiparityar rucim-kurvy-iti péthah, atra. cihku-padam Kásmir-ádi- 
bhásd yárh-adlila-ártha-bodhakars Utkal-ddi-bhásd قن‎ * dhrta-bándakadrava ' ity- 
di. The reference to a colloquial Oriy& word (still in use) ahows him to 
be an Oriya. Furthermore he mentions therein his Sdhitya-darpana (2nd 
and lOth ullásas), Candrakalé-néfikéá (Sth ullisa) and a new work mama 
Narasimha-vijaye (Sth nllása), The name of the last work indicates that he 
flourished onder the king Narasimha. As his father, Candrasekhare, com- 
& verse in honour of Bhánudeva, this Narsirhha cannot be earlier than 
Rarasithha II, and cannot be much later as Viivandtha’ 
younger brother, Candidisa. wrote his پا‎ “smb rae pikd 
darpaya) probably in the 13th cen PTT ry. 
between A.D. 1278-9—13006.-6 (T. A.S.B. 1908, p. 297). 
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~ * No other work of ry TR nan yot. p found. In some 
| of the Gitagovinda MSS. eight stanzas are 
Othor poems of addedat the end under ihe bandin Gan ü- 
Jayadeva g g 
۰ stava-prabandhak whose last line runs: 
bhanantam—iha sdarah dhira-Jayadeva-kavi. In the S.K. a 
verse is quoted under Jayadevn referring to Gaud-endra. There 
are at least two other Jayadevas, Sanskrit poets, earlier than 
the 13th century; but none of them is known to have any concern 
with Gaudendra. Is this verse then taken from some unknown 
m of the Gitagovinda-küra ? In the SK. besides this verse | 
(and the two taken from the Gifagovinda), 28 more are quoted 
under the name Jayadeva ; they cannot be traced in the Prasanna- 
Raghata of the dramatist Jayadeva, or the candr-dloka of the 
rhetorician Jayadeva. Possibly some of them may be from an 
unknown poem of our Bengal Jayadeva 
No poem was more popular in India than the Gite-govinda. 
The Popularity Numerous MSS. of it lie scattered in differ- 
of the Gita-govin- ent parts of India from Kasmir and Nepal 
da. downwards. The search for Sanskrit MSS. 
has brought to light no less than thirty-seven commentaries 
(Aufrecht’s Cat. Catalog.) ; and the earliest known the Rasika- 
priya goea back to the middle of the fifteenth century with the 
powerful king Kumbhakarna himself as the commentator. The 
poem has been imitated in works like the Ra@ma-gitu-gqovinda, <“ 
Abhinava-gita-govinda and others. It has been several times trans- 
lated in the vernaculars, Bengali, Oriya and Hindi. It ranks 
among the quasi-sacred works of the Vaisnavas; and its songs were 
repeatedly sung by Caitanya and his followers in their processions. 
A remarkable testimony to * popularity is borne 3 by 
inscriptions. In an Oriya inscription of Puri 
nade kabasan by dated 17th Y , ^. D. 1499, the king Pratapn- 
* rudradeva ordered that the dancing girls 
and the Vaisnava singers should learn and sing only the songs of 
the Gitagovinda, and should not learn or sing any other songs 
before Lords Jagannatha and Balarama (J.A.S.B, LXII, 1893, 
pp- 96-7). In another inscription dated £9th June, a.p. 1292, * c 











` जष्मोकेलियुजड्रमसमचहरे सङ्कल्य ल्प 
अंबः THER FORA eae KT: | 

गौड़ेन्द्रप्रतिर ।जराजकसभा लङ्का र 115 
प्रत्ध्टिक्तितिपालपालकसतां getfaquiad ॥ जयदेवस्य | 
۱ s X, TIT. 11*5, fol. 188a. ۱ 
,. The reader will note the alliterations in each line. M vc A S 


Ba 40 
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the verse I. (pra? 1). 12, vedan-uddharate, is quoted in the very 
beginning as the invocation stanza of the prasastí, Such an honour 
mye that the work had already within a century become quasi- 
sacred, 


The Gitagovinda has been many times printed, but the only 


edition available is that from the Nirgaya-ságaran Press, 
, Lassen's edition (1836) is out of print. A critical 


edition is a great desideratum ; and here is a nice opportunity 
for a Bengal scholar. 


(VIII) DHARMA-JOGESVARA. 


In the S.K. a verse of his is quoted highly lauding the gifts 

of a Gaudendra' and thus pointing to his 

— — | daa being a Bengal poet, Besides this, the 
Poet. ۱ S.K. quotes eleven more verses under this 


name,* and distinguishes him from Yoges- 
vara (51 verses quoted) and Karaiija-Yogesvarn (2 verses quoted ). 


(IX) DHOYI ou DHOYIKA. 


Author of the Pavana-dütam. Already treated by me (J.A.S.B. 
E New Series, 1905, I. pp. 41-71 ; ib., 1906, pp. 15, 15 22). 


(X) PASUPATI on PASUPATIDHAR A. 


Elder brother of ف‎ ey ; wrote the Dasa-karmma-paddhatié 
(“dipika), a guide to the performance of 

Moar اوی اا‎ t the ten domestic ceremonies according to 
- the Sukla Yajurveda, Kanva-sakhé. He 

was Raga-Pandita, according to colophon.5 His work should be 





-dnahilavéfak-ddhisthita- Mahá[ rájádhi-* jraja-Sri-Sdramga deva-kal ysima-vifrrga 

1 rajye. The date is apparently in the year, southern expired. The “os 4 
tion records the erection of a Krsna temple थे am indebted to Mr. D. R. 
Bhandàárkar for these informations. 





' वासः Suey सख्यममरेः 5711 बने 
क्रोडा स्वगे वधु गरो: ag सुधाकराठ सूदा diu! 
جع‎ नेंदमकारि देव भवता FRAT TT fami 
qu: प्रेष्यजनाय चेझिनपर ales किं दास्यसि ۱ 


ITI. 104, fol. 125a. 


2 8.1.۰11. 231, II. 33:4, 11, 55:2, II. 624, 11. 1201, II. 1843; IV. 
2 4-5, IV. 445, IV. 46:3, 19. 61:2 


` इलि 57ج‎ 05 यजुव्य॑दिकाणवादिशास्वानां 
विवाह दिदग्रसस्कार पद्धतिः समाप्ता The colophon of the Sraddha- 
र _paddhati rans :— Kf usps eta ra यि कमा हूं HAH I ` ८ 
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differentiated from that of the same name by Bhavadeva Bhatta 
(Sümaveda) or by Narayana Pandita (Rgveda), 

In the introduction to the Ardhmana-sarvrasva Halüyudha 
noted that Pasupati had written a Paddhat or manual on Sraddhns 
(v. 24) and another Paddhatí on Páka-Yajüa (v. 43).! No MS. 
of the latter had as yet come to light. ‘The Sraddha-paddhaté 
is found in the As. Soc. Library, a Bengali MS., fol, 42-52 1 

In the S.A. one — is gosse under the — Pa&upatidhara,? 

'"hether he is identi with Pasupati 

5 — — or not, I cannot say. Umapatidhara jme 

sometimes been shown as Umüpnti, In the 

S.K. are named several authors with “Dhara at the end, such 

as, Dharagidhara, Laksmidhara, Sarnkuradhara, Sankhadhara, 
Sagaradhara, Saficidhara, Süryadhnra. 


(XI) BALABHADRA. 


A pupil of Ácárya Govardhana, who with Udayana (5s.v.) 
revised his Ácárya's poem  Zryà-sapta-àati. 


Balabhadra, - > ١ हे 
pil of ‘Gaver Vhether he is identical with Balabhadra, 


dhana, under whose name five (5) verses are 
quoted in the S.K.,* cannot be said at present. A sample is 
extracted below :— 


۳5 2 352۲37135525 भूषा कपालावलिं 
3۱۲۲۲2۲۲۲] 321111717] ۱ 
रक्ताम्भोजश्वियो च लोचनपुटं 3 


yars: ۲۹۲۲۲۲5 ۳۲۹۹۹5۲: WE: ॥ 
I, 20-4, fol. 195. 





1 For verse 24, see Idina, For verse 43 — 
निबन्धेन समेतां यत्याकयज्ञस्य पडतिम्‌ | 
أن زد‎ पशुपतिच्यक्रे तेनास्माभिर्न मा छता ॥ ४३ | 
° परियातशखस्कान्ता 1251 गर भित्तिः 
3۳۳13۳523271: ۱۲۲۲۷ दधाति | 
5۲ 127751۲3 पोनतामेलि माध्यं 
3۲۲ गर्भभाविब्करोति ॥ 


B,K.—1I. 105, fol. 40b. 
* SK.—1, 294; IL 164, IL. 281; IV, 19:6, IV, 503. | 
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(XII) BALLALASEN ADEVA, 


Father of  Laksmagasenndeva (a.p. 1160 - 61 —1169 - 70) 
The king Ballála- In AD. 1169-70 he completed the Dana- 
senadeva, as wri- «yarn, a manual describing the various 
ter. kinds of gifts and the connected cere- 
monies, In A.D. 1168.69 he started the compilation of the Adbhuta- 
sagara, but died before completing it on the banks of the Ganges. 
It was completed by Laksmanasena. The Adbhuta-sdgara deals 


with omens and portents.' It gives the Saka bhuya-rasu-dasa or 
1082 as his first year. Aniruddha (xr.) was his guru, or spiri- 
tual guide 
~ he S.K. and the S.P. (No. 764) quote only one of his 
verses :— 


fata तिमिर साहइसादमुका।- 

ENAM ۲۹۷ 11126۷: कि | 

कलयसि न प॒रो 111۲ ۲۲۹۲ - 

"जुतव्यिदभ्यदयत्ययं 5915: ॥ ۲2۲۹۲۵ 
* fe रबिरस्तमितः mawa: किम्‌ 8 77. ` از‎ — S.P. 


7 


° 1۷۲۲۲ —S.P. ५ wwrwuw—s.P. 


(XIII) MADHU on DHARMADHIKARANA MADHTU. 


In the S.K. under DharmAdhikarana Madhu a verse is quoted 
<. praising Vatudasa (the anthologist's father) 
The Judge as the right-hand staff of the king Laks- 

Mad anasena.* Presumably, therefore, he was 
a Bengal man, and as his title signifies a judge. Under the name 
Madhu seven more verses are quoted in the S.K.? He may be 
identical with the judge 





ISFor references tothe MSS. of the Ddna-sdgara and the Adbhuta-sdgara 
see my article, J.A.S.B., N.S, 1905, I. p. 46, Note 1. In addition, one MB, 
of the Adbhuia-sdgara is in India Government, and one MS parently a 

Arg त ला یم‎ क di kang 8.), Vol. II. pp. 2-3 (No. 3) copy 
e Déna-sdgara is in the As. Soc.'s Library 


° च्यानन्द्‌ं fagui लनोलि तनुते wawa विदियां 
शो माना दिवरा इपाद खर खो गनछ "प्रया! म प्रिय: i 

सबन्धर्गुण सिन्धबन्धलुङ्रो ‘ware ‘ater: 

जरो म 171355۳575۲۲616۲ wat we: 


^ ۹۲۲۳۷ wai ^ أو‎ 5. V. 701, fol, 2015, 
5 B.K,—1I. 142, 11. 14771; V, 7:2, V, 9*1, V, 15*4, V, 662.3, 
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(XIV) MADHAV ASENA 


Under this name one verse is quoted in the S.K.! He prob- 
ably belongs to the royal family. ۳ 
more verses are found in that anthology 
under Madhava ® Whether he is the same 
as Madhavasena or not cannot be definitely said at present 


Müdhavasens, a 
roval poet 


(XV) LAKSMANASENADEVA. 


The well-known Sena king (A.D. 1169.70—1200 ?) The S.K 
The king Leks- quotes nine verses of his and the S.P 
manasenadeva as one (No. 923). In the inscriptions he is 
poet called  Parama-vaísnava, and they begin 
with an invocation to Narayana. His verses, therefore, often refer 
to Krsna ; and where not, are amatory in nature. They are not 
wanting in elegance; e.g- take the following three :— 
(1) लौय्येककन्धर मंसदेश्मिलित “tarda REI 
छे त्तम्मित के ग्रा पा ग्रम नु ज श्व बस्लरो 6 | 
ग॒ञ्जदेणनिवेश्रिताधरुपुटख।कूलराधानन 
ود"‎ (۲۲ श्टिगोपवपएुधो विष्षोसुंस्वं घातु वः | 
^ afrat—Sr. 9 3۷5 ۲-1: > न्यस्ता Sr. 1. 57:2, fol. 28b. 


(2) अविर्तमधुपानागार faaam- 
aaruga राजहंसो कुलस्य ۱ 
qaa «see मद्यपद्मालयाया 


۰۲3۲۲۲ مجع‎ ÈE लोलातड़्ागः | 
* fawafa—Sr. v.1], fol. 1755. 








! 9221۳35 वसतिः कौलेयकानां He 
जन्म وه‎ विघसेन्गं स्पशो योग्यं ag: । 
‘THe age त्वयाद्य yaw चज्तोणोपते 151 
aq त्वं ۱۳۲ Tafa: प्रासादमाशेद्धति ١ 


जन्म نار‎ ۳۵0, - IV, 483, fol, 1603, Aufreobt, Z.D.M.G. 36, 540-1. 


४ 8 — ; 111, 62; IV. 22.2, IV. nr 
MA E ! 72; IL 16:2, IT, 61*5, II. 801, 


55:2 (»v, Jaynde 
II. 82-3-4, IL 105-8, 11: 10871; V. 121, V. 6674. ENT LA 
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(8) wî पुरुः सुरभि कोमलषोमधम 
लेखा निपौलनवपझ्वञ्रो गिमानः 
garsa: 7 ۲777۲ a arif 


27۲3۲7 ]4 35757557735771: स्फ रु न्ति ॥ 


V. 60۳4, fol. 1976 


(XVI) VETALA, BHATTA VETALA, on RAJAVETALA 


In the S.K. under Vetila one verse is quoted, which laud 

highly Vatudasa.! He was therefore pre- 

Shes a Bengal suma lly a Bengal poet. One more verse 

1 has been extracted in that anthology under 

Bhatta Vetala (iv. 34.3) and «nother under Raja-Vetala (iii. 
46.2), probably the same author. 


(XVII) VYASA (KAVIRAJSA) 


One stanza is quoted in the S.K. under this name, praising 
Vatudáüsa. He is thus likely a Bengal 
poet of the Sena period. The word Karvi- 


WVyüsa, a Bengal 
oet. 
rüja may mean a physician. 


(XIX) SARANA, CIRANTANA-SARANA, SARANADATTA, 
SARANADEV A, 
In the S.K., one verse is extracted under Cirantana- Sarana 
Sarana, a Con- (5v), one under Saranadatta, four under 
temporary Poet of Saranadeva, and 15 under Sarapa. They 


Jayadeva. seem to be varying forms of the same 
name. 


—M ال‎ — — — — — - — 


١ प्रयोधिपश्मिाणोेघ २ऋ(?,णंख HTT च । 
बन्दी न्द्रायान्नरे न्द्रायां वड दासस्तरुगड़कः "Hare ۱ 
amam —A. V. 76°3, Sr. (notin A, except the name.) 
° aq 113۲۲۷۲۲۲۲ RAT 
۲۳۲۸۲۵52] *पादतले च aw | 
A ۲۲۲۲۲ 71111511555511 | 
۲133 | 
पाणि--4 337-۸ ° WWI—Sr.. ۷۲۰۲6۰5, fol. 202a, 


5 8 K.—IV. 1'2 (C. Barapa); III. £:5 (Farapadatta); I. 695, II. 133:2, 
III. 16:4, 111. 54:5 (Farapadova); I. 612-3, I. 8701, II. 18۳2۰8, II. 36:4, 
LII. 14, 4-5, III. 16:5, IIT, 50*5, IV. 50:4, IV. 641 V. 1:3-5 (arapa). 


نھ ت — — 75 dul‏ — 4 
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No work of this poet has yet "been discovered. But from a 
verse quoted in the S.K., he appears to have flourished in the 
Sena rule, and another verse by deprecating all the neighbouring 
kings indirectly lends woo toit! The poet's posterior limit 
is fixed by reference in the Gita-Govinda, I. 4, Saranah slághyo 
duruha-druteh, Le., Sarana is best iu composing difficult verses. 
His time probably falls in the 4th quarter of the twelfth century. 
One sample is given here :— 


कामं कामयते न केलि नलिनों ना मोदते कोमुदौ 
maaa समौ छते AGU मालापलोलामपि | 
siege feug निःखङ्कतनुभागाभिलाघालसे 


-— 
zeala चेतसि ब्रजबधमाधघाय HT ऋरिः | 
I, 614, fol. 30b. 


(XIX) SRIDHARADASA. 


The anthologist, son of Vatudasa described as Mahfsimenta- 
cudümani (chief officer) and friend of the 

a ridharadáse, the king Laksmaágasena.  Vatudása must have 
E been a man of high position as verses 





! देवः कुप्यत्तवा विचिन्त्य विनयं Slate ۲ 
ate द्धिः प्रमुको त्तिम^प्रतिक्कतां 35 व्यमेवो चितं | 
सेवाभियदि सेनवंशलिलकादासादनौयाः fra: 
सङ्गल्पानुविश्ायिनः सुरुतर्न्तत्‌ केन ۱2۲: | 
* सप्यलि, A., 8, III. 545, fol- 14-16. 
नच्तेपाद्गोड़लच्यों जयति fanaa FAIT 3 
3-9و‎ 7 च्तितोन्दोस्तपति विलपते uim 93ج‎ | 
स्वच्छ स््रेच्कान्‌ विनाशं नयति विनयते कामरूपाभिमानं 
۲19۱۳۲۲2۱۲ छरति विहूस्ते afgat "मागधस्य | 
` भत्ञःप्र, Sr, " وميم‎ Sr. IIT. 154, fol. 125a. M.M.C.—1-iv-06. 
۳ तस्यासोत्‌ प्रतिरानडडतमझ्षाखामन्तचूङड़्ाम णि- 
Sten ओवट्दास इत्थनुपमप्रेमेकपार्ज सखा | 
6 ` mmi सन्तमलं wana e AE दधत्‌ कौसरों 
| امو مه تو وو‎ qd: कनान निधिः । [K], vo. n. 
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s * 


lauding him by men like Umapatidhara, the judge Madhu and others 
are quoted by his son at tbe end of the anthology (V. 76:1-5). 

The anthology is called Sad-ukti-karn-dmrta only at two 
places, viz., at the end of first pravüha and at the very end; 
otherwise everywhere else (introductory verse 5, and the co loghona 
of the other pravühas) it is called Sükti-karn-ümría, It is said to 
consist of five pravühas (currents), 476 vicis (waves) and 
2,980 verses, at five to each vici (vide the colophon at the end). 
But the three MSS, I have examined actually contain 474 vicis, 
2,363 verses. Two vicis have, in fact, been omitted in the second 

avaha, and less than five verses quoted in I, 95 (4), II. 3 (+), 

T. 129 (3), IV. 21 (4), IV. 68 (3) and V. 25 (4). Each verse 
ends, mostly, with the author's name; or where not known, 
with kasyacit or kasy-dpi. In ten verses only the authors’ names 
are wanting, probably dropped at the time of copying. More 
than four bundred and fifty authors have been named. Towards 
the end the date of completion is given as Saka 1027, Phálguna 20.! 
This does not admit of verification ; if a northern expired year, 
it is equivalent to llth February, A.D. 1206. The year in the 
Laksmagasena era, ras-aika-vimie, is ambiguous; ras-üsititame 
would have made it agree with the Saka year. If a mistake for 
rasaikaturhse, it — be the actual regnal year of the king Laks- 
manasena (1169 and 37 = 1205). l 

In the colophon at the end of each pravaha, Sridharadasa 
calls himself Mahd-médndalika or the divisional officer (officer in 
charge of a Mahhmandala), The work bears ample testimony to 
his taste and industry. Nearly two thousand four hundred verses 
have been compiled from more than four hundred and fifty authors 
named and others not named; they have been fairly selected and 
sorted under different subjects; and they bespeak a fairly wide 
culture with formation of libraries. Without his compilation it 
would have been impossible to write this sketch of Bengal writers. 


(XX) SANCADHARA, SANCADHARA, SANOADHARA. 


One verse under Sàaücadhara is quoted in the S.K., lauding 
Saficadhara, a Vatudasa.* He is thus likely a Bengal 
Bengal Poet. poet. In the same anthology four more 


— = -— 


! 3 xa fira घिकशलोपेतदशश्यतेशस्दां  ओऑमल्लच्यणसेन- 
aaua ग्सेकविंशे (P) खेवितुर्गत्या फाल्गुणाविंशेब पश्याथछतवे कुतु- 
कात्‌ HETA द सदुक्तिकर्याम्टितं चक्रे । Fol. 201 a-b. 


° यो 7۲۲6۲۲6 धनवतासुदि्नकान्तावचो 
maama: च्चा कुलञ्धि इ Ara सम्ब ड्डिलः | 

पौत्वा Iyara wea (D) त्वदाचामेतां ۲ 

am (?) चों वट॒दास maag समे 





0 
v. T6 2, fol. 201b. 
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verses nre extracted under Sancáàdhara and three under Sênci- 
dhara!; they are apparently the varying forms of the same name. 


(XIX) HALAYUDHA. 


The youngest and the most distinguished of the three 
brothers (s.v. lIkana, Pasupati). The 
The Judge Hala- few facts known of him and his 
yudha, a writer fami ۱ 5 
on rituals amily are taken almost exclusively from 
his  Bráhmana-sarvrsva. His father born 
in the line of Vatsya muni (Introd. verse 4), married Ujjala ( v. B.) 
and became dharmm adhwuyaksa or judge (v =>) Halay undha was 
born of them (vv. 9, 10), and bad two elder brothers, Išāna 
and Pasupati (vv 24.43). Halāyudha in his early years was ap- 
pointed A@ja-pandita, (v. 12), in youth raised by Laksmanasena 
to the post of Mahfmdtya (vv. 10, 12), and in his mature age 
confirmed as senior judge, Mahadharmm-fdhikdra or Mahd- 
dharmm-ddhyaksya (v. 12, and the colophons of the sections) ۱ 
Before taking up this work he had written the Mimāmsä- 


vairvccasva, Vaisnava-sarvrasva, Saíiva-sarevasva and Pandita-sarvvasva 
(v. 1۱,8 He com = the Brühmana-sarvvasva because the 
Bráhmanas in Radha and Varendra did not know the Vedic 
rites? He dealt with the rites laid down in the Viajasaneyi- 
sambhité, Kanva-sakha. In the Caf. Catalog. two more works of 


his are named—Dvriga-nayana, and a {ika on the SrAddha- 
addhatt. Excepting the | ود‎ e app E kaa no other work of 
his has yet been found. In the S.K. three verses are quoted 
under Halayudha.* He is to be differentiated from Halayudha 
. of the Purüna-sarevasca. (composed in A.D. 1475), and of the 


Dharmma-viveka (called therein Mahü-kavi, H. P Sàstri's “ Notices,” 
l. pp. 195-6) 


thar लिए: 202-5 (Saücidhara); IT. 34 4-5 V. 545, V. 762 (Safica- 
° मोमांसासन्बेख्वं वैध्यावसब्बेखमकतत 9732 स्वम्‌ | 
पण्डितसब्बंखमसो eae सब्बेधोस्ायाम्‌ ॥ १८ ॥ 

* aa च कलो व्यायः 1۲2۲1۲۱5۲ उत्कलपाच्यात्या- 
दिभिवदाध्ययनमाच्ं क्रियते, रुणठौ यवारे न्द्रेल्वध्ययनं विना कियदेकवेदा- 
थस्य कम्भेमिमांसादारेणा यज्ञेति कत्तेव्यताविचारः क्रियते... | ... किन्तु 
यद्यादिध्यिध्ययनपूव्वेके वेदार्थज्ञाने ' rep राठो यवारेः्द्रकेरलुचिताचार 
रव केवलः क्रियते । wa चोभयोर्राप urê वेदञ्ञानं नास्त्येव eec 
तदेबं व्यवस्थिते ۷۲۲ qaqa वेदाध्ययनसमार्थानां FST 
दिजञादोनां कान्चशाणिवाजसने यिनां THIS ... | - 


DM. 1.29 5 LONG; V.7239.- They have been quoted by Aufrecht, 
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23, The Proportion between the Sexes in HELOPELTIS THEIVORA, 
Waterhouse.—By H. H. Maxx, D.Sc. 


The study of the relative proportion of males and females 
among varions classes of animals, and especially among insects, 
has led to comparatively important conclasions, and a good deal 
of information has been gathered in recent years on the subject. 
I am not aware, however, that any member of the Heteroptera has 
been examined in this sense either by breeding or Y the number- 
ing of caught specimens. The fact that the Capsi bug, Helopel- 
tis theivora, is a serious enemy of the tea-plant, and the kindness 
and enthusiasm of an Assam planter (Mr. 1 J. Smith of Beballi, 
Assam), have enabled me to continue systematic and daily obser- 
vations of the relative proportion of the sexes now for over three 
years, and the figures thus obtained form the substance of the 
present paper. 

Helopeltis theivora, Waterhouse, the so-called ‘mosquito blight” 
of tea, is the most serious insect-enemy of the tea-planter. It 
passes all stages of its life on the tea-plant, and at every stage it 
feeds on the youngest leaves and shoots by inserting the rostrum 
into the substance of the plant, and sucking out the juice. As a 
result, the leaves become* covered with minute irregularly round 
patches of brown withered tissue, the growth of the shoot is 
stopped, and the young leaves (the commercial product) cease to be 
produced, An examination of the size of the spots sucked out by 
the insects indicates, to an experienced observer, very closely the 
age of the insect which has attacked the plant; with adult insects 
the patches measure 2 to 3 millimeters in diameter, while they 
are usually on the outer parts of the bushes on older leaves than 
those generally used by the larvae. 

The sexes are thus described by Distant (in Blandford's * Fan- 
na of British India,” Heteroptera, Vol. II, pp. 440-441) :— 

“ Male. — Head and pronotum shining black, much resembling 
"the same sex of the preceding species (Helopeltis antonii), but 
“with the scatellar horn more curved backward at apex. 

" Female, —Black, pronotum bright, shining, stramineous, or 
" ochraceous, with a subapical transverse fascin and the basal area 
“shining black; scutellum ochraceous more or less suffused with 
“black, the horn long, black, piceous at apex; antennm dark- 
“brown, basal joint paler, yellowish at base ; fornia dark brown, 
“mottled with ochraeons, and with a distinct pale annulation near 
“base; tibim ochraceous, speckled with fuscons; head beneath 
“with a lateral luteous fascia on each side, more obscurely seen 
“above; abdomen pale, creamy-ochraceous, the apical third black." 

® Length 6 to 7 millim.” ۱ P x 

. "To this description one can add the following additional in- 

formation with regard to the male: The antenne are shini ng. 2 
pesons, ochraceous at the base. The —8 18 eser P asd black 

‘ith a patch of ochraceous differing consid y in size in diffe 
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specimens, but always much smaller than with the female, The 
insect, as a whole, appears distinctly smaller than the female. 

It will be seen that there is absolutel A no difficulty even at 
first sight in distinguishing the sexes, he points which settle 
the sex to a casual observer, are :— 

1. The size of the orange spot on the pronotum and scutel- 
lum. Inthe female it is much bigger than in the male, and 
in fact in the latter it is often hardly to be seen. 

2, The shape of the abdomen, which is always larger and 
stouter in the female. 

3. The size of the insect, the female being always distinctly 
bigger in every respect. 

4 The presence of the ovipositor in the female, 

It is obvious that the examination of the many thousands of 
samples could uot be made by myself personally, but the ease of 
distinction prevents the possibility of any material error, and 1 
have checked personally a very large number. 

The method adopted in the present investigation was to em- 
ploy boys and girls to catch the insects practically day by day 
thronghout the year. In the two pinon from which results are 
here reported, there have been about 40 children employed for 
this purpose throughout almost the whole of the past three years, 
The catching is not an easy business, and it is usually some 
months before the children get expert at the work. Hence the 
earlier results are probably not quite so reliable as the later ones. 
But once they have become accustomed to the way of catching the 
insects, it is rare that an adult, male or female, escapes. he 
are about equally difficult to catch, and I have convinced myse 7 
that no material error is introduced on this account. They are 
found most abundantly in the early morning and late afternoon. 
During the hotter part of the day, as a rule, the insects hide 
away. 
The only error which may seriously affect the figures, is the 
fact that the numbers were, on the whole, declining during the 
three years, owing to the measures taken against the insect. It is 
a factor which might influence the relative numbers of the sexes, 
in a manner of which we know nothing. 

The two sites for collection were situated at Behalli and 
Bedetti, places about three miles apart in the Darrang district of 
Assam. Both of these are tea-gardens in which much of the 
tea was seriously attacked by the Helo pru. It should be 
noted that the insect is present only in small numbers duri ng tne 
early part of the year, reaching a minimum in February, ch 
and April. 5 In Fane it commences rapidly to increase in numbers, 
and during July, August, September, October, and November it is 
exceeding E numerous, wh ile in December the number 
fall اوه‎ en btt ir drops. I special table 
fall each month at Behalli, in order that 
To Tes ney, be sacerkained. اك‎ b — 
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1. That the males are always present in much smaller num- 
bers than the females. 

2. That the more adverse the conditions, the less is usually 
the predominance of females. This is indicated very clearly in 
the Behalli results for July, August, September and October in 
the three several yenrs, when the attack was at its height. 








1903. 1904. 1905. 


Number | Males Number | Males | Number! Males 
of ^l, of of js of of "|, of 
insects, |Females. insects. Females.) insects. |Foemales. 





سس هس — — — M‏ — 





ee 


| 
July de saa | 20,446 142 | 12,491 38-6 6,343 520 
August ees | 198,503 106 13,685 31:9 6,089 63*4 
September + | 18,742 11:9 11,895 840 9,360 | 492 
October ... | 13,668 10:6 15,393 | 640 8,328 | 1 








— — — 


In the first year the efforts at keeping the insects in check on 
these plots were hardly successful; in the second they were more 
so; while in the third the insects were never nble to get out of 
hand. "The same story is told by the figures given for the second 
place of observation ( Bedetti ). 

In explanation of the fact of the sudden drop in the number 
of insects in January or February in each year, it should be noted 
that it is at this season pruning is carried out, and this results in 
the removal and destruction of many millions of eggs from the 
plants. Hence the drop in numbers is not entirely a seasonal 
variation, 
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— 
Behalli—Apri!l, 19038—March, 1906. 
om 00 nae [necne et كن‎ 
| Males 
e Rainfall 
Date. Male. | Female,  ^/. of j 
Females. Inches. 
BEN epe ا‎ 
۱ 1903. - 

il 5 » 131 655 19'1 
Mey | 478 | 1710 | 277 
June ... ۳ oes 856 4,174 20:5 
July “os oor, «I 2,565 | 18,081 14°2 Not Not 
August ass — 1 86a 17,634 10*6 
September 9. ...| 1,462 | 12,280 11*09 noted | noted 
October < t 1,208 [12,360 106 
November . ese 3,393 14,158 23 9 
December ... | 6,177 | 16,300 37:0 

19804; 
January s a 13 590 2:2 43 3 
February 53 BUS 140 638 21:9 1:97 6 
March "d T. 81 1,324 61 2*01 — 
April ... = | 881 | 3,226 | 11-8 |notnoted|not note — 
910 | 5,044 180 | 17:28 
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Bedetti, —January, 1903— March, 1906. 
Males us 
Dato, Female, 5j. of 
Pemateos. 
1808, 
-. 
Jan unry s.» ss 27 74 1 
February ... ani 1200 
March T 101 594 
April * 81 308 
May css . 40 27°5 
June «e 250 17:7 
July ००० 7 677 17*1 
Augost one as 1,5060 87 
September tt. — 2.069 ts 
October spe 4+ 2,585 24°4 
Novembor ... ia 4,132 23:6 
December ... ses 5,619 15:7 
1904. 
5 Jannary > — 635 20:5 
February ... T 194 9:3 
= March =e tae 148 27 
April ane ००० 61 m 
May ss. + © 04 64 
Jnne e^» oss 268 59-9 
July १४० — 11 362 
Angust TT IT 1,407 321 
September . ۹۹ 2,451 27:3 
October  ... 3 2,498 346 
November ane T 482 38 8 
December ... ie 1,638 347 
LU 1905. 
Janunry  ... ie 91 511 
February ... «us 55 18:2 
arch ^r — 1 100 
l April — xm — 
| May .م‎ wae 8 62:5 
Jane -— — 30 66°7 
۱ July ean ید‎ 147 456 
1 — ngi wee eee 97 36 1 
لبج‎ Se ann ann 93 32:3 
: | October  ... — 107 621 
1 ec Ni ovember ass mas 245 20-0 
०१% December ... T 149 8:7 
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24, Preliminary Note on the Rats of Calcutta.—By W. C. Hossack, 
M.D., District Medical Officer, Calcutta. 


The important part which, according to most authorities, the 
parasites of the rat play in the propagation of plague, has rendered 
it a matter of considerable practical importance to ascertain 
definitely what are the chief varieties of rats found in Calcutta, 
and their relative frequence. Thanks to rewards for the destruc- 
tion of rata, it has been possible to obtain a very large amount of 
material, and, by working on large series, to collect valuable inform- 
ation as to the variations normally found in the different «pecies 
and varieties. The variations caused by immaturity are parti- 
cularly interesting and have a very practical bearing on the identi- 
fication of species, but the subject is too technical to be more than 
indicated here. There are three species of rat commonly found in 
Calcutta, and a fourth, though quite rare, is very striking from its 
very large size, viz., the Lesser or Northerw India Bandicoot. 


Key ro Rats or CALCUTTA. 


A. Long-tailed species (tail 115-130 per cent. of length of head 
and body). 


(1) Mus rattus alerandrinus.—Medium sized or small. Ears 


xe d and wide and standing up from head, which is sa 
an - 






pointed. Slender body, feet long, slender 
dark, head long and pointed. Median pads of hind f 
cordiform and the external one generally showing a 
smallextra tubercle. The tail is uniformly dark. This 
is a house rat; it corresponds to the Black Rat of Eu- 
rope.—Mammae, 2 pectoral, 3 inguinal. 


B. Shor! or Medium Tailed. 


(2) Mus decomanvus—The Brown Rat of Kurope. Heavy- 
bodied, large rat with henvy tail, the length of which 
is 90 per cent. of length of Read and body. The tail 
is distinctive, being white or distinctly lighter below. 
The feet are large, heavy and flesh-coloured, with cordi- 
form median pads on hind foot like Mus alexandrinus. 
Jowl heavy and broad. No long piles or bristles 
on back, though longer hairs are present. M. decu- 
manus does not bristle or spit hon caged. The 
molars are tubercular. Eyes small and ears round and 
short.—Mammae, 3 FS 3 inguinal. 

(3) Nesokia bengalensis (Indian Mole Rat) — Heavy-bodied and 
of moderate size, like asmalldecumanus but has long piles 
or bristles on its back. The tail is only about 0 per 
cent. of the le pP dre of the head and body, and is uni- 
formly dark; it tends to be rather attenunted and 
pointed at the end. Pads of the hind foot tend to be 
small and cireular, not cordiform. The proximo- 








respectively. I have almost completed rire tid my 
an they intergrade completely. The 
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external is very small, and in 2 per cent. of specimens is 
wanting. The feet and nose are not flesh-coloured but 
rather purplish,  Thefur is very thin, bristl y and harsh 
and in drowned specimens the half-naked bristly, pig- 
like appearance is marked. When caged N. benyulensis 
bristles, spits and gnashes its teeth Molars instead of 
tubercles show transverse lamine, Burrowing, stable 
and grain-shop rat.—. Mammae, 4 pectoral, 4 inguinal, 
but very variable. 

(+) Nesokia nemorivagus (Lesser Bandicoot).—An extremel 
large and henvy-bodied rat, It may be confused with 
very large specimens of M. decumanus, but has a deep, 
narrow, ureyhound-like muzzle with very large ears. 
On the back are very long piles 5-7 cm., long. The 
feet are black and very large, with pads as in N. bengal- 
ensis. The tailis nearly equal to the head and body and 
is uniformly dark, more finely ringed than in AM. dect- 
manus. It has the same savage demeanour when caged 
as N. bengulensis. Molars with transverse laminm Itis 
a burrowing, grain-storing rat, but is captured in houses. 


It is as well here to mention Crocidura cwrulea, the Grey 
Musk Shrew, commonly known as the musk rat, This is not a rat 
at all but is one of the Insectivora, being closely allied to the 
moles and the shrews. It feeds mainly on cockroaches. It is very 
common in Calcutta, bot in many thousands of trapped rats I 
have m come across a single specimen. 

Under Mus a erindrinus | include all rats in Calcutta of the 
ratius type. My specimens certainly include M. rufescens, but 
I have still got to work them ont. They show an extreme range of 
variation in colour from almost black with dark belly to pale cinna- 
mon or brown with white belly, but as every gradation is shown 
I am at present inclined to think they are all the one rat. Breeding 
experiments will be required to settle the problem.! 

In this paper all I aim at is to give a rough idea of the rats of 
Caleutta, and the external characteristics by which they may be 
distingnished by one who is not an expert. Hence I have said 
nothing about colour, as it is an extremely variable characteristic 
and a most unreliable means of differentiation. In the live rat, 
the colour seems more or less the same in all of them, for even the 
most sharply defined white belly is almost unnoticeable unless 
the rat is sitting up at its toilet, All may be described as brows; 
but in a/exandrinus the brown may be a lis t yellowish-brown, an 
in the two Nesokias it tends to be a cold greyish-brown with no 





1 Since this was written I have secured two specimens which were black 


and one which was almost quito white though the eyes were black, 


of partial melanism end albinism respe: 

















of rattus series, and 
and 
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rufous tendency. Mus ratlus neel n ‘ver be mistaken, as even when 
the long tail is mutilated, as it frequently is, the very large pro- 
minent eyes and the large outstanding ears are quite characteristic. 
Apart from its size, the bicoloured tail of decumanus will nearly 
always distinguish it. Ifthe lower surface is only a very little 
lighter, then a glance at the large flesh-coloured feet will settle the 
specie«, and an examination of the pads shows them large and cordi- 
form or heartshaped just as in Mus rattus. The purplish feet and 
snout and the shorter much-tapered tail make the recognition of 
Nesokia bengalensis also easy. The long, black bristles, 4-5 c.m. 
long, are unmistakable. The foot pads will settle any doubt, being 
small, rounded and with the proximo external almost absent. 

The large black feet and slender muzzle at once *eparate the 
Bandico.,t from the largest brown rat, The following is à summar 
of the principal measurements in centimetres To get the lengt 4 
of head and body it is important to see that the rat is straightened 
out, particularly if rigor mortis is present. The centre of the anns 
is taken as the junction of body and tail. Calipers may be nsed, 
but a steel tape is very convenient, and, considering the normal 
variations, sufficiently accurate, The carves of the body shonld 
not be followed. In measuring the hind foot the claws should 
be excluded. The ear should be measured from the external root 
of the conch. My own have been taken from the lower edge of the 
meatus. 


Average Measurements in Centimetres. 











Length of Length Br or| Length 
hend and of Hind Foot of 
body. ۱ Tail. : 8 Ear. 
M. alexendrinos .. ۹ 16 20 
M. decumnnus * 7 22 0 20 2 
N. bengalensia — .., T 18 2 148 
N.nemorivagos ... eM 27 26 











Relative Frequency.— Figures in this instance tend to be rather 
unsatisfactory owing to two causes. In the first place pressure 
of plague work made it impossible for me to make accurate record- 
ed counts of any buta small proportion of the rats I examined. 
In the second place it was only late in my investigation that I 


— accurately distinguish the different varieties. My own re- 


— counts total GIS. My —— 
ut oi distinguished long-tailed 
for T IS 





ıe, Dr, Crake, counted 1,000, 
from other rats, making the 
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— — benga ensis. 
7 


I have collected cup" specimens of Bandiccot, but these were out 
of a series of over 2, examined, and three of these were sent to 
me from other districts than my own. = 

The frequency of N. bengalensis is certainly overstated in the 
above table, and theexplanntion is that my most assiduous collector 
worked in & पक where fn BOO abound. From observa- 
tions in other districts, 1 should say that taken all over the city 
Nesokia bengalensis and M, decumanus are about equally pikes beta 

1 have already generally indicated the reason for publishing 
this abstract. The preparation of the plates which nre to accom- 
pany the full paper will take so long that it seems advisable not to 
wait indefinitely hut to publish this rongh summary at once in 
the hope that it may be of some use to those who me working at 
the connection between rats and plague. ۱ 














M. decumanus. | M. nlexandrinus. | N. nemorivagus. 
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25. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India. Na. V.— Some 
Animals found associated with Spongillu carteri in Calcutta, — 
Hy N. ANNANDALE, D.Sc., C.M Z.S. (With one plate. ) 


Several Insects and Crustacea are known to live temporarily 
or permanently in the canals of /phydatía fluviatilis in Europe ; 
but very little has been published regarding the incole or 
commensals of the tropical Freshwater Sponges. During the past 
winter and spring I have examined in Calcutta a large number of 
specimens of the common Spongilla carteri, in order to discover 
what animals live in association with it. Such animals prove to 
be numerous and of very varied kinds. Several species, of which I 
have little to ^r may be noticed briefly. A small fish of the 
genus Gobius (which will describe later) lays its eggs in de- 
pressions on the surface of the Sponge towards the end of the 
cold weather, and several of the higher Crustecea ! probably take 
shelter temporarily iu the same position. To descend in the 
animal scale, 1 have found considerable numbers of at least one 
species of Planarian actually in the interior of the Sponge. These, 
however, I only found in this position after the rise in temperature, 
which heralds the commencement of the hot season, had caused 
the cells of the organism to perish, leaving, in many cases, a 
fairly coherent skeleton nttached to the roots of floating water- 
plants which retaine! the gemmules in its meshwork. This skele- 
ton also gave shelter to numerous Insert larva, which moy have 
been an attraction to the Planarians, although most of them were 
too big to fall an easy prey to the latter. In Sponges of the 
sp ecies 1 have seen, at all times during winter and spring, minute 

ematodes of the family Anguillulidw, while in one, which I 
dissected in February, I found a larva of a Gordiid worm, lying 
close to the external surface in the substance of the Sponge. It 
was iu its first stage, and its presence was probabl Y connected 
with other inhabitants of its host; for lurve of the kind are 
known to attack Chironomid larvs, through the integument of 
which they make their way. In another specimen, at the begin- 
ning of d I came across a worm of the genus Dero, which, 
although fully adult, was probably a chance gue also. It is 
evident that a loose, porous mass like the skeleton of Mr m gilla 
carteri offers an attractive retreat to any animal of sufficiently 
small girth and of retiring habits which may chance to find it. 

There are several sects and a Worm, however, whose 
connection with the Spon x is of a more settled though not a 

र nature. I will first deal with the Worm, of which a 
escription follows. 


1 Rai Bahadur R. R. Sanyal in his excellent little book Hours with 








Nature says that in some parts of Bengal Freshwater O eea known aa 


“ahrimpe’ nete," because shrimpe take shelter in them. same natoral- 
int tolls me thet ^ number of young snakes (Cerberus rhyncops) born in 
his aquarium in Calcutta, took shelter, the day after birth, in the natural 
canals of a sponge at the bottom of the tank. 
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CHATOGASTER SPONGILLA, ap. nor. 
Diagnosis :— 

A large sucker surrounding the month: no posterior 
sucker ; segments few; body transparent, colourless; integument 
irregularly, transversely striated on the pee with lonvitudinal 
rows of minute, irregular tubercles on the “ head"; chmtm short, 
feeble, retractile, arranged in 6 or 7 pairs of bundles along the 
ventral surface, with a narrow, flattened area between them, with 
4 or 5 chietie in each bundle, those of the second segment twice as 
long ns the others; no chete on the 3rd-6th se pmnta total 
length of an individual which is not budding about 1 mm. 
Walls of pharynx comparatively thin; phe gus as long as 
pharynx or longer, undivided, covered with glandular cells; 
intestine short. An otocyst in the “ brain." 

This Worm resembles Chatoyaster bengalensis in the possession 
of the otocyst, which isa relatively large, globular, transparent 
cyst. It differs, however, from the species previously described 
from Caleutta in the comparatively thin walls of its pharynx, 
its undivided cesophagus, ims the lack ofa posterior sacker—the last 
& character which mny be considered by authorities on the group 
to be of generic value, It is not apan an s that both Chzofogaster 
bengulensis and Ch. spungitle will be finally separated from the 
European and American species of the genus under some new — 
generic name or names: but their affinities are shown to lie with 
this genus by the following important characters:—(1) The 
double ventral nerve cord ; (2) the discrete nature of the ganglia, 
the arrangement of which does nct correspond with the segmenta- 
tion of the body; (3) the »bsence of dorsal sete and the nrrange- 
ment of those on the ventral surface, which are present only on 
segment II and on the segments posterior to V ; (4) the presence 
of uncinate sete only. 

In poser mens of Spongilla carteri which had borne down the 
floating plants to which they were attached and had been partially 
smothered in the mnd at the bottom of the pond, and in specimens ۱ 
of Spongilla decipiens which were already dying and ات تین‎ ६8 
large numbers of gemmules, I fuund Chatogaster spongille abuand- 
ant during February, It ۵ oak y those parts of the 
Sponge w hich had been killed or were dying, its food apparently 
consisting of the organic débris left by their deca y. Many thou- 
sands of individuals were fonnd in snch parts of the sponge, while 
the healthy, growing — arts were quite free of them. 2 — 

Lately (April, ) I have found Chestogaster spongillæ, still 
sexually immature, on the external surface of colonies of Pluma- 
tella repens var. emarginata, which were growin os on sub ipd im 1 
stones and water-plants in a pond in the Calcutta fool cal 
Gardens, Accompanying it were Naidomorph worms! of several 
Emir including Dero, Pristina aud Ftorostylarides), nameang | 
Rotifers, and also a third species which must be placed provision- 

l For descri iptions and figures of mni 
family ae A. G. Bourne, in Quart, Journ. 
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ally in the genus Chwtogaster. The last (Fig. IB) is remarkable 
lor possessing in the brain a sensory organ which is densely 
pigmented and probably functions as au eye. ‘he buccal cavity 
in this species is very deep, the muscular pharynx short; the total 
length is from 2 to 3 mm., nnd there are not more than eight 
pairs of setigerous bundles, the sete resembling those of Chzeto- 
gaster bengalensis in arrangement, but being fewer in each bundle. 
Except those just behind the mouth, they are not retractile The 
vascular plexus is better developed than in the two other 
forms I have examined, and extends forwards to the base of the 
buccal cavity. 'lThere is no nephridium near the second bundle, but 
that which opens at the base of the third bundle is larger than 
those posterior to it. Although the sexual organs are quite imina- 
ture, the clitellum is well developed. 

The food of this form with an eye consists, at any rate in part, 
of the Protozoa (Vorticellu, Epistylis, Stentor, etc.) which are abun- 
dant on the surface of the zourium of the Polyzeon. The worm 
hooks it<elf along with the aid of its sete, the first bundle 
playing no part in progression but being used to seize and 
retain living prey The ventral surface is closely applied to some 
more or less Hat surface during progression, and the movements, 
in spite of the existence and use of the sete, recall those of a 
Planarian. Unlike the species which attaches itself to snails in 
the Calcutta “ tanks — have not been able to find specimens 
this winter—this Eyed Chietogaster can progress through the 
water without support, by lateral and vertical contortions of its 
body; but it prefers as a rule to crawl. 





Fic. 1. Two species of Cluetogaster from Píwumotella, April. 
Am (7#. «pongilla. B=Ch., ap. (Hoth x nbout 35.) 
B= bud. C«clitellum; emeye; o=otecyst. Hoth specimens nre in a state 


of contr et on, 
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Spongilla carteri produces comparatively few gemmules in 
Calcutta, where the Freshwater S nges are not desicated durin 
the hot wenther as they are in Bo: ombay but apparently perish 
owing to the rise in temperature which takes place at the end of 
March or the beginning of April. Moreover, these few سوا ع و‎ 
are formed chiefly towards the interior of the Sponge, which may 
reach a diameter of at least six inches, and are mostly retained in 
the meshwork of the skeleton and germinate in situ on the return 
of cooler weather. A few, however, are set free and serve to aid 
in the dispersal of the species. T found gemmules of this form 
fairly abundant on the surface of a marsh in Chota Nagpur at the 
beginning of March, and they may occasionally be taken among the 
bacterial scum which appears on the water of tho Calcutta’ tanks "' 
a little later in the year. A large proportion of the gemmules of 
Spongilla decipiens are, on the other hand, produced, so to speak, 
for dispersal. The Sponge is a thin, incrusting form, which 
becomes full of gemmules, and the gemmules are packed together 
in masses of a peculiar pueumatic tissue which gives them very 
great buoyancy. T have no doubt that Chwtogaster spongillæ 
(which I have only found in half-dead sponges in an unfavourable 
position for the germination of the ERR plays an important 
part in angeder oie, | the gemmules of both species, both by eating 
the débris which retains them in position, and by its movements 
as it crawls along the skeleton. Its mode of progression 
differs from that of Chatoguster bengalensis and consists mainly in 
vrigg ling movements of the body assisted by the retractile chætæ, 
which, owing to their fineness, are well adapted for grappling with 
the spicules of the Sponge. A large ४५560 of living organisms, 
however minute, moving in this way must aid in dislodging freely 
movable bodies such as gemmules in the meshwork of a Sponge 
skeleton. 

Ohmtogaster. sponyille reproduces its kind prolifically by bud- 
ding and subsequent fission; but I have not found individuals 
which were نج‎ mature, notwithstanding the fact that the 
chtellum, as in Ohsetogaster bengalensis, is already visible in 
young individuals newly separated from a budding parent. There 
seems to be a tendency, however, for the latter species to desert 
its host at the beginning of the hot weather, aud it is not 
improbable that it becomes — mature after doing so, and 
deposits eggs at the bottom which lie dormant until the tempera- 
ture sinks again. The clitellum becomes more conspicuous at the 
end of winter; but I have not been able to detect the gonads even 
in specimens in which this change had occurred. 

The Insects which inhabit Spongilla carteri belong to several 
—— ; but هه‎ 5 are all immature I cannot venture on specific 

rminations. The most numerous belong to the Dipterous 
family of Chironomidm or Midges. 





CniRONOMUS sp, (larva). 
One type of larva (possibly including several allied species) 
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commonly found in the Sponge agrees in almost all respects with 
the larve of Kurupean Midges of the genus Chironomus, This 
type (Fig.l B) hasan elongated body with the segments app roxi- 
mately similar infer .مم‎ The head, which is small, is herd and 
of a brownish colour. There ure two eyes, the lower of which is 
double, on each side, ond a short tentacle which is not 
retractile. The jaws, which are formed for biting, and the 
other mouth-parts exnetl pr those of European species. On 
the first segment of the ly there is a pair of extremely short, 
stout, separate appendages, which are furnished at their free 
extremit y with a bundle of coarse, curved spines. A somewhat 
similar, but longer pair of appendages occurs at the other extrem- 
ity of the body, and behiud them, at the very tip of the abdo- 
men, is n pair of blunt, sack-like processes with a small bunch of 
hairs on ^ slight projection at their common base above, The 
last nbdominal segment also bears on the dorsal surface (in some 
cases on a hump or prominence; à bunch of much thicker and 
longer bristles, which are connected with a special muscle. A few 
fine, scattered hairs occur on the sides of the body. There are no 
processes on the ventral surface of the abdomen. (The last is a 
feature in which almost all the larvæ of Chironomus I bave ex- 
amined in India differ from those of the European species, in 
which these ventral processes are conspicuons,) This sponge- 
haunting Chironomus larva differs from the one which feeds on Hydra 
in at leastfour points: (1) in the extreme shortness of the anterior 
limbs; (2) in the structure of the eyes, of which there is a single 
ir in the former; (3) in being considerably larger; and (+) 
m colour. Whereas the free-living species is nearly colourless, 
that of the form at present under consideration is of a deep blood- 
red hue. This colour. which is developed fully only in older in- 
dividuals, has been shown to be due in other larve of the genus 
not to the presence of ordinary pigment but to the production 
of hemoglobin, by means of which the larva breathes, its res- 
iratory system being altogether rudimentary. The smaller size 
of the free-living species may render a highly specialized device for 
oxygenating the blood unnecessary. 

As I have said, I am not sure that several closely allied 
species of Chironomus larvw do not haunt the Sponge; but even if 
this is the caxe, they are as similar in their habits as in their 
structure, and LEY may be regarded from the standpoint of bio- 
nomics as a single form. In many cases it is evident that they aud 
the Sponge grow up tege ther, and large numbers of them may be 
found in the e substance of their host at all times during winter and 
spring. The evil odour of the Sponge is apparentl Y not offensive 
to thei, and they are rather more numerous in the living Sponge, 
which has this odour, thun in the dead skeleton from which the 
smell has departed. As young larve, they build short protecting 
tubes of a parehment-like substance, which is secreted by their 
salivary glands It appears. unlike the threads of which the tube 
of the common European Ohironomus larvie is made, to be given 


out in an amorphous condition, aud is probably moulded into shape by 
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the larva. The Sponge grows very rapidly and the larva is soon 
in danger of being engulphed in its substance, The tube in there- 
fore lengthened, in order to avoid this catastrophe and to secure 
communication with the exterior. ‘The process may continue until 
the tube is over aninch in length, its diameter increasing with the 
growth of its maker, Theinternal aperture becomes practically closed 
by the pressure of the growing substance of the Sponge, but the ex- 
ternal orifice remains open. Very often the S ponge dies before 
the larva has reached the term of its larval life; but this Appears 
to make no difference to the latter, which lives onin ita tube. 
Theentrance to the tube may project some little distance beyond 
the worn surface of the larva's dead host 

The larva does not eat the Sponge but feeds on minute 
animals which it catches by means of the curved bristles on its 
anterior limbs In capturing its prey it stretches the fore part of 
its body out of the entrance of its tube, to the interior of w hich it 
clings by means of its hind limbs and of the bristles at the posterior 
extremity of the abdomen. The tube is covered with scattered spic- 
ules of the Sponge ; but I have been unable to ascertain whether the 
larva fastens them there or whether they belong to the substance 
of the host. 'lheir clean condition, as they are apparently free 
from livin € cells or the remains of dead ones, would suggest that 
the larva plucks them out from the sponge and fixes them in posi- 
tion; but the tube is in extremely intimate contact with the sub- 
stance of the sponge, and can with difficulty be separated from it. 

At first sight it wonld appear that the presence of a foreign 
body such as the tube of this Chironomus larva in the interior of a 
living organism would be necessarily harmful to that organis ; 
bnt the fact that a Sponge has no definite organs or living tissues 
renders a theory of the kindimprobable. Study of the facts shows 
that the tubes of the larva are, on the contrary, distinctly bene- 
ficial to the Sponge, especially when they are present in considerable 
numbers,  Spongilla carteri is very fragile in life, but, as has been 
noted above, the skeleton of specimens which have not grown 
sufficiently large ! to bear down the plants that oe: them, 
remains coherent after the death عن‎ the cells of e Sponge, 
serving as a nest for the gemmnles which it retains. The tubes 
of the Chironomus larva aid very greatly in preserving this 
coherence by binding the skeleton together, as the substance out 
of which they are formed is tough and persistent. The larva, 
therefore, would appear to be beneficial to the Sponge in a way 
very different from that in which Ohetogaster E — aids in 
maintaining the survival of the ies; but whereas the latter 
has only been found in * nges whisk ha had sunk to the bottom, the 
former occurs chiefly in those which are floating near the surface, 

The larva does not pupule in the 8 ۱ 

Col. Alcock ۶ has drawn my attent fon 














١ Sometimes they sink not becnuse of their own weight but because tho 
leaves of the an pporting جرد‎ plants are eaten by insects. = $08. 
t See Aloock in Ann Mog. Nat. Hint, (6) X, 1892, p. 20 
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commensalism between marine Sponges and Hydrozoa, which are 
to some extent parallel to this between atubicolons larva and Spongilla 
carteri, the chitinous exoskeleton of the Coelenterates playing, how- 
ever, & far more important part in the formation of the 8 ponge 
body than do the tubes of the Chironomid. The case of the latter 
and its host should perhaps be described as one of incipient com- 
mensalism. ‘he considerable variation noted in the habits of 
allied Indian larve would support this view. A very similar 
larva forms its tube indifferently either in the substance of a 
brackish-water Sponge or among the densely packed zoccia of a 
Pol e ; û third is common on the external surface of the zoarium 
of Plumatella repens. covering its tnbe with sand-grains; while a 
fourth lives independently and fastens to its retreat Protozoa 
and other small animals on which it feeds, The habits of all these 
species tend, in greater or less degree, towards commensalism, and 
probably the one at present under consideration has gone further 
than the others in this respect. 


Tanyrus sp. (larva). 


Another Chironomid larva (Fig. 2B) commonly found in the 
substance of Spongilla carteri so closely resembles those of the 
European members of the genus Tanypus that I think there can 
be little doubt that this is the genus to which it belongs. It dif. 
fers from the larva of Chí;onomus in the following characters: (1) 
the head, instead of being sabspherical in shape is long, rather 
narrow, and flattened above, having a somewhat “snaky " appear- 
ance; (2) the antennw can be completely retracted into cavities 
in the side of the head ; (3) the fore limbs are joined together at 
the base fora considerable proportion of their length ; (4) both they 
and the hind hmbs can be entirely retracted, the latter being with- 
drawn into separate sheaths while the fore limbs disappear into a 
common tube which depends from the ventral surface of the first 
segment of the body some little distance behind the head. The 
claws attached to th e hind limbs are large in this sponge-haunt- 
ing form, which I have found both in winter and in spring, and 
there is a single, undivided eye on each side. This l»rva does not 
Sem n pene but SN its may through the — > the 

n ا‎ u ing itself alon means of it« conjoin ore limbs, 
When A aso | it — it limbs and توس تم‎ into their 
cases and remains still, ns if it were dead Probably it does not 
feed on the Sponge, but, like its ally found in the same organism, 
on minute — which it catches by means of the hooks 
on its fore limbs. This form is commoner in dead Sponges 
than is the QOAíronomus, and I have taken a species pes 
ably identical with it living free among water-weeds. It is 
colourless and apparently ingerere A transmission of oxygen 
through the surface of its , which is covered with 
^ fine, soft integument ۱ does not grow so big as the Chironomus 
larva, I have sometimes found a considerable number of 
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individuals close together ina natural cavity of the Sponge, The 


E 


pupa lives free in the water. 
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Fia. 2. Chironomid Larva from S, carteri, 
A = Chironmus sp.,x 10, B= Tanypus sp, x 20. 
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A small Beetle larva (PL 1, Fig. 3) occurs somewhat sparingly 
in the Sponge, both in winter and in sprin R- Its mouth-parts 
rove that it is a predaceous form; but I have been unable to 
identify it, A remarkable feature is the forked appendage at the 
extremity of the abdomen. This structure is jointed and bears 
at the extremity of each of its two branches a powerful hooked 
claw. The object of the claw is to enable the larva to cling 
tightly to any object, and the end of the abdomen is generally 
bent beneath the rest of the body like the “ tail " of a lobster. v 
If the larva is dislodged, however, it straightens itself and moves 
ang. by means of its legs, with a curious jerky gait. I have 
usually found it near the centre or the base of the Sponge. 


SisYRA sp. (Inrva). Pl. I, Fig. 2. A 
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bristle-like antennm on the head, and the eyes are larg e and 
dark. Each consists of a number of simple ocelli situated close 
together on a small circular area, The mouth-parts resemble 
those of the European form, but may differ slightly in details. 
They consist of a pair of tubular structures which closely resem- 
ble the antennm in outward appearance, except that they are 
not jointed, Each is really double. ‘heir function is evidently 
to obtain nourishment by suction; but it is not known whether 
the European form feeds on the Sponge or on other animals or 
plants, and I have no observations on this point to offer as regards 
the Indian larva. 

I have only found this larva during the winter months. 
Unlike its European congener, it is not confined to the natural 
cavities of the Sponge ; for it forces its way into the actual sub- 
stance of its host. 

Its occurrence daring summer in Europe and in winter in the 
tropics, is what might be expected from the analogy of other 
forms in the “tank” fauna. In Europe winter is the time 
of hardship for aquatic animals, owing te scarcity of food and the 
formation of ice; whereas in Caleutta the high temperature to 
which water, and especially shallow, stagnant water, rises during 
the hot season, appears to be inimical to most forms of animal 
life, while life flourishes in the comparatively, but not actually 
cold water of the cool season. In Calcutta few of the “ tanks ” 
dry up at any time of the year; but the fact that they do so in 
many parts of the warmer regions of the world may have had an 
effect on the history of the pond fauna of a district geologically 
so recent ns Lower Bengal. Regarded from a geological stand- 
point, the animals of this part of the country are, without exception, 
recent immigrants, and we find that some characteristic represen- 
tatives of even the Indian terrestrial fauna (a g., Chamwleon calcara- 
tus and Sitana ponticeriana) have never managed to establish them- 
selves in the Ganges delta. Aquatic animals can usually adapt 
themselves to changed conditions, as we see b —— the 
fauna of a Calcutta “tank " and that of a British pond and not- 
ing the many resemblances and identities; but changes are 
brought about very gradually unless they are of essential impor- 
tance to the well-being of an organism, and it is not improbable 
that the crisis which takes place in the life cycle of so many of the 
animals of the Calcutta “tanks ™ towards the end of March, is 
not due solely to the actual rise in temperature which then occurs, 
but also in part to an inherited rhythmical tendency which pro- 
tected the ancestors of these organisms from perishing in a climate 
in which the extremes of moisture and dryness were more widely 
separated than they are in Lower Bengal. 


SUMMARY. 


. At least two species of Dipterous larvm, a Beetle larva, a 
ag a terous larva of the venus Sisyra, and a Worm probably 
belonging to the genus Ohwtogaster, occur in the substance of 
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living specimens of Spongilla carteri in Caleutta, while several 
other" animals seek shelter in the dead skeleton of nggk kar Sponge, 
The Worm appears to be beneficial to its host in that it assists in 
the Sipam persal أي‎ pcd ringing Wh one of ae Dipterous oe 
strengthens the s ton o e ego ding tou 
persistent tules in the substance of ite Rr si 








EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 


Fig. l.—Vertical section of a specimen of Spongilla carteri 
nig which has sunk to the bottom. The EP , lighter 
क "Es „the lower, dark part p cally dead. 
y 6th. atural size). 
G=gemmule. T -—tube of Okironomus larva. R 
rootlet of plant to which the Sponge was attached. 
Fig, 2.—An undetermined Beetle larva from Spongilla carteri, 


x 10. 
Fig. 3.— Ventral — of larva of Sisyra sp, from Spongilla 
| و‎ X 210. 
All the figures are from specimens preserved in formaline. 
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26. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India. No. VIL—The Life- 


redd ofan Aquatic Weevil. —By N. ANNANDALE and C. A. 
AIVA. 


So far as we are aware, no member of the family Curculi- 
onidw has been recorded as au aquatic Insect In the autumn of 
1905, however, one of ux found a few specimens of a small Weevil 
among water-weeds in the Museum " tank ™ in Calcutta. At the 
beginning of March, 1906. another, considerably smaller species 
was noted under similar conditions in Chota Nagpur; but unfor- 
tunately all the specimens obtained were accidently destroyed. 
In the same month, especially towards the latter half; the Caleutta 
species was abundunt, and we are now able to give a general ac- 
count of its life history, which is surprisingly similar to that of 
many terrestrial forms. 

Although we do not propose to attempt a generic identifica- 
tion of this Weevil, it will be well to commence with n description 
of the species. 


DESCRIPTION OF AN Aguatic Weevit. 


The antennie are elbowed and the basal joint fits into a groove 
on the surface of the rostrum They are inserted at a peint a 
little distal of the middle of the rostrum, than which they nre 
longer. ‘The first joint is equal in length to the sum of the 
remaining joints; the distal joint is flattened and expanded. The 
rostrum is stout, slightly curved, and approximately equal in 
len des to the head and pronotum together. The head is small 
and de-flexed, its base being covered by the anterior border of the 
pronotum. The eyes sre small and rounded, and are situated on 
the sides of the head, at the base of the rostrom. The prothorax 
has the lateral margins rounded. The elytra are truncate proxim- 
ally, pointed apically, with two blunt tubercles on each, one near 
the base and one a little distance from the apex ; they cover the 
abdomen entirely and are very convex outwards. The coxm are 
subconical and prominent, the anterior pair being contiguous, the 
intermediate pair slightly and the posterior pair very widely 
separated from one another. The femora are incrassate from a 
little beyond the middle point to the apex; the tibiae are long, 
slender, curved towards the apex, ending in a sharp claw; the 
tarsi are 4-jointed, and each joint is clothed below with a tuft of 
fine, white hairs. The head, thorax and elytra are finely punctured, 
the sides of the pronotum being also vertically, sinuately striated, 
and the elytra deeply grooved longitudinally. 
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Hanne. 


The adnlts feed on the floating leaves of Limnanthemum. 
They also eat the stems of the same plant, crawling down them into 
the water. Their bodi»s are lighter than water and consequently rise 
to the surface if dislodged. Their powers of swimming are tool. and 
their movements on the surface are directed solely to securing hold of 
the nearest leaf or other floating object Under water each antenna 
carries a bubble of air. which may be useful, as ۱ suggests, in the 
case of certain true Water Beetles, in enabling these organs to per- 
form their delicate sensory functions. The dorsal surface of the 
abdomen is flat, leaving an empty space beneath the convex elytra, 
the edges of which fit very closely to the lateral margins of the 
dorsal surface of the abdomen, ‘The wings are closely applied to 
the elytra above. The space thus formed is filled with mir. The 
beetle may sometimes be seen holding on to the edge of a Limnan- 
!hemum leaf, with the tip of th- abdomen out of the water. 
Doubtless it is taking in fresh air into this space ; but the spiracles 
wre not in any way modified to assist in the operation, Bubbles 
of wir are not set free under water. 

The sexes P le on the upper surface of the Limnanthemum 
len ves in March. nion lasts for some hours,.and then the male goes 
off in search of afresh mate. The female descends beneath the sur- 
face, clinging to a stem. At intervals she bites small funnels in 
the substance of the stem, and in some of these she deposits eggs, 
one egg in each funnel. We have not found more than one egg in 
each stem in the “tank,” but captive females sometimes lay 
several in a stem, The egg is elongated and rounded at both ends. 
It measures about O'S mm. in length, and 03 mm. in tranverse 
diameter. The female has no ovipositor, but the posterior extrem- 
ity of her abdomen is slightly tubular in shape. She pushes the 
egg along under the bark so that it lies with its major axis 
parallel to the external surface of the stem. The young larva is of 
8 dark reddish-brown colour owing to its large salivary glands, 
which are of this colour, showing through the transparent skin. 
It is rather more slender than some Weevil larvæ but otherwise 
normal. The eye is small and very inconspicuous, There is 
^ black spot on the last segment of the abdomen, The 
respiratory system is similar in all respects to that of ۵ 
terrestrial species. Indeed, there is no necessity for any structural 
adaptation for life inside the stem, which is naturally full 
of air, its tissues, like those of the stems of ADY, SE water-plants, con- 
taining closed spaces which render it buoyant. at has occurred 
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Immediately after emerging, the larva begins to eat, moving 
through the stem either upwards or downwards as chance may 
direct it. By feeding on the tissues of the stem it soon forms 
& vertical tunnel, which increases in width aa it does. This 
tunnel reaches the le > कः of about an inch and half, but behind 
the larva it is filled with excreta. The funnel in which the eg 
was Inid disappears with the growth of the plant. 

After undergoing several ecdyses the larva becomes of a 





۱۳۱۵۰۱۰ The Metamorphosis of an Aquatic Weevil. 
ably in its second instar (= 16). C-—adult larva 
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sank sets T سج‎ Ti oad 
g 18 i ut 6 mm, long. Its girth is 
now sufficiently great to affect that of the stem in which it lives, 
and the latter ید‎ pe out round the chamber in which it pupates. 
The pupa is perfectly normal. It lies in the stem with its ventral 
surface directed towards the thinnest wall of the stem, nnd throngh 
this the adult eats its way. 

Although many eggs were laid in our aquarium, we have been 
unable to watch the metamorphosis, as the ova of a captive speci- 
men did not develop. The foregoing notes are therefore derived 
chiefly from observations on a largo number of infected Limnanthe- 


mum plants brought from the Museum “tank” and examined 
fresh 


We have found both Chironomid larve and Planarians in the 
tunnels made by the Weevil, but are unable to say whether they 
had entered the tunnels merely for the sake of shelter or to feed on 
the proper occupants. 
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27, Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India. No. VII.—A new Goby 
from Fresh and Brackish Water in Lowe Bengal. —By N. 
ANNANDALE, D.Sc. C.M.Z.S. 


The Fish described in this note was obtained in large numbers 
at Port Canning (Lower Bengal) in January, and has recently been 
taken in Calcutta. I have to thank Col. A. W. Alcock for muoh 
assistance in its determination and description. 


GORTUS ALCOCKII, ap. nov. 


Diagnosis २८ 

Dî gy. Ay L. lat. 26to 28, L.trans.9, Body compressed, 
moderately elongate ; the height 6 times in the total length inclad- 
ing caudal fin. Length of head 3} times in total length including 
candal fin; diameter of eye greater than length of snout, less than 
interorbital breadth ; eyes large, feebly protuberant ; cleft of mouth 
small, oblique ; several rows of teeth in both jaws, canines well 
developed ; snout obtuse, rounded. Two rows of tubercles below 
the mouth on each side and a less distinct A-«hoped series on the 
lower proximal part of the cheek. Dorsal fins well separa- 
ted, barely as high as body, their spines without filamentous 
prolongations; tail fin rounded. Scales relatively large, conspicu- 
ously  ctenoid. Colour white (in life translucent), with two 
broad, black, vertical bars on the head and four or five on the 
body ; the top of the head suffused with black or wholly black ; the 
dark markings produced by an aggregation of relatively large 
star-shaped pigment-cells which are separated more or less distinct- 
ly from one another. 

Length of a spawning female (the largest individual seen — 


16 mm. 
The most remarkable points about this little Fish are its small 
size and its juvenile ap nce, which has evidently caused it to 


be passed over undescri eri At least one other species of the same 
family, the Philippine Mistichthys luzonensis (which is said to be 
the smallest known vertebrate) is as «mall. 
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from the size and appearance of the eggs, | have little doubt that 


Gobius alcockii is the Fish which also spawns in depressions on the 
surface of Spongilla carteri. 





Fic, 1. 
With a lateral scale (highly magnified) 


Gobius alcockii ) 9). 
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June, 1906. 


— Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th June, 1906, at 9.15 سدم‎ 


Maso F. P. Mavsa&gp, LM.S., in the chair. 
The following members were present :— 


> Dr. N. Annandale, Mr, I. H. Burkill, Mr. J. A. Chapman, 
Mr. L, L. Fermor, Rev. E. Francotte, S.J.. Mr. H. G. Graves, 
Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. M M. Masoom, Captain J. W. Megaw, I.M.S., 
Mr. R. D. Mehta, Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, Major L. Rogers, IM.S,, 
Mr. R. R. Simpson, Major J. C. Vaughan, LM.S. Mr. E. 
Vredenburg. ; 


Visitors : —Rev. G. W. Olver, Mr. W. W. R. Prentice. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Forty-two presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary announced that Major-General M. (3. 
Clerk, Lt.-Col. D. S. E, Bain, LM.S., Mr. F. P. Dixon, and Lt.-CoL 
A. Alcock, F.R.S., had expressed a wish to withdraw from the 
Society. 

The proposed creation of a Medical Section in the Society, 
of which intimation had already been given by circular to all 
members, was brought up for final disposal. The votes of the 
members were laid on the table, and the Chairman requested any 
Resident Members, who had not expressed their opinion, to take the 
present p portunity of filling in voting papers. Two such papers 
were filled in, and with the 80 returned by members were scratinized 
The Chairman appointed Messrs. L. L. Fermor and E. Ma: 
to be scrutineers. The scrutineers reported as follow :—For 73. 
Against 9, 
= Carried. 

Panedya — iati Datta Sharma, Principal, Sree Visuddha- 
nand Saraswati Vidyalaya, proposed by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, 
seconded by و‎ id ل‎ ya a Haraprasad Shastri; Kumar 
Manmatha Nath Mitra, Zemindar, Caleutta, proposed by Maha- 
Stukhopadhy aya Hora — Shastri, seconded by Babu Panchanan 


om 












Mukhop 5 Tata P, Sang * Hum MI M : 
Raja ur, Majhao JI, pro y am opes hya ۳ 
11 ۱ — seconded by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott; an 


Mr. | d. C. Young, zv ws. East Indian Railway, proposed by 
ME — LM.S., seconded by Dr. W. C. Hossack ; ware i 
allotted for and elected Ordinary Members. ET - — E ۱ 
Mr, L. L. Fermor exhibited some Indian stony meteorites 
recently acquired for the Geological Museum. | (ELA C 
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State, Bengal. (The larger stone is the property of the Morbhanj 
Museum). They were seen to fall in the daytime when the sky 
was clear, and the observer distinctly states that they were not 
luminous. 

(2) Two portions of an aerolite, weighing, respectively, nbout 
14,700 grammes, and 3086-6 grammes, which fell on the 27th 
April, 1905, nt Karkh, Jhalawán, Balüchistán This fall took 
place in the daytime when the sky was clear, and was first noticed 
as a meteor or fire-ball having a tail of smoke. The larger 
specimen shows beautiful pittings and flow markings on the crust, 

(3) An nerolite weighing 1078:8 grammes which fell, it is said, 
during a thunderstorm, in o en or September, 1578, near 
Haraiya, Basti district, U.P. This meteorite is notable on account 
of its crust which shows delicate linear ridges radiating from the 
middle of one side of the stone. These ridges were produced by 
the action of the air on the fused exterior of the meteorite as it 
sped rapidly throngh the atmosphere; they enable one to orientate 
the stone with regard to its line of flight, 


The following papers were read :— 

1. Note on a rare Indo-Pacific Barnacle.—By N. ANNANDALE, 
D.Sc., C.M.Z.8. 

2. Contributions to Oriental Herpetology. No. IV.— Notes on 
the Indian Tortoises. —By N. ANNANDALE, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 

3. Rawāts and Merits of Rajputana.—By R. C. BRAMLEY. 
Communicated by Mr. R. Burn. 

4. An old reference to the Bhotias.—By H. Beveripoer, ۰, 
( retired ). 

5. The Common Hydra of Bengal; its systematic Position and 
Life History.—By N. ANNANDALE, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs, 

. 6. Revenue Regulations of Aurangzib (with the Persian 'l'exts 
of 0 —— from a Berlin Manuseript.)—By Jabu Nara 
SARKAR; M.A, H. 

7. The Dards at Khalütse in Western Tíbet.—By Rev. A. H, 
FRANCKE. ۱ | E 
— paper will be published in the Memoirs. ^ 

- Parasites from the Gharial (Gavialis gangeticus, Geoffr.)— 

By Dr. vos Lissrow, Gottingen. N itur municated by D | 
Journal and | neas ; و‎ aE SE — [TEE wi 

Shdista Khan in 
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LIBRARY. 


The following new books have been added to the Library 
during May 1906 :— 


Ahern, George P. A Compilation of notes on India-Rubber and 
Gutta-Percha. Manila, 1906, 8°, 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Forestry, Bulletin, No. 3. 
Presd, by the Bureau. 


Annandale, N. Prelimin Report on the Indian Stalked 
Barnacles. [ London, 908. 


From the Annals and Magazine of Natural History, 1905. 
Presd, by the Author, 


AUSTRALIAN MUSEUM.— Sydney, Nests and Eggs of Birds found 
breeding in Australia and Tasmania. By A. J. North 
Vol. I, ete. Sydney, 1904, ete. 4° 


Preid, by the Museum. 


British Mustum.—Natural History Catalogue of the Fossil 
Plants of the Glossopteris Flora in the Department of 
Geology...By E. A. N. Arber. London, 1905. 8°. 


Presd. by the Museum. 
Cabaton Antoine. Les Chams de l'Indo-Chine. Paris, 1905. 8? 
Extrait de la Revue Coloniale. 


DixkARD, The Pahlavi Dinkard. Book VII. Lithographed by 
Manockji Rustamji Unvala. Bombay, 1904, 4°. 


Presd. by the Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet Funds and 
Properties, Bombay. 


Ferguson, John. Bibliotheca Chemica: a catalogue of the 
alchemical, chemical end T harmaceutical books in the collec- 
tion of ET late James Young of Kelly and Durris. 2 vols 


" يت‎ gow m . 8° 
NU I.M 9 
Presd. by the Trustees to the Family of the Late James Young 
Foster, er, William. The Journal of John Jourdain, 1608-1617 
describing lis Pa tedeng | in Arabia, India and the Malay 
d Series, No. XV I. 


45] Pres 1. by the Govt. of India, 
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Frazer, J. G. Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship. 
London, 1905, : 


Haas, W. R. Tromp de. Uitkomsten van de in 1905 verrichte 
aftappingsproeven met Hevea Brasiliensis in den Cultuurtuin 
te Tjikemeuh verkregen. [Baftavía, 1906.[ 8°. 


Jong, Dr. A. W. K. de. De Verandering van het alkaloid der 
Cocabladeren met den ouderdom van het Blad. 
[| Batavia, 1906.] 8°. 


Presd, by the Botanic Institute of Buitenzorg. 


Kern, H.  Gedenkteekenen der oude indische Beschaving in 
Kambodja. ([Batavía, 1904.] 8°. 


Overdruk uit Onze Eeuw, 1904, 
Presd, by the Author, 
Macdonald, George. Coin Types. Their origin and develop- 


ment. Being the Rhind lectures for 1904... With... plates. 
Glasgow, 1905. 8°. 


Margoliouth, D. S. Mohammed and the Rise of Islam. 





New York, London, 1905, 8®, 


Maule, William M. The Charcoal Industry in the — ine 
Islands, 2. La Industria del carbón vegetal en las islas Pili- 
pinas. Manila, 1906. 8°. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Forestry, Bulletin No, 2, 
Presd. by the Bureau. 


Mehmed Tschelebi. Ein ursprünglich Türkisch verfaszter 


sch wank in neupersischer übersetzung. Nach einer handschrift 
heraus gegen und ins deutsche übertragen von L. Pekotsch... 
Nach der Tiirkischen vorlage und einer Arabischen version 
untersucht und mit Textkritischen Anmerkungen versehen 
von Dr. M. Bittner. Wien, 1905. 8°. 
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Mills, Dr. Lawrence Heyworth. Zoroaster, Philo and Israel, being 


. a treatise upon the Antiquity of the Avesta. 
0 Leipng,lO08-04 ۳۰, 
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Missions ScrENTIFIQUES AU Srrrzserc. Missions Scientifiques pour 
la Mesure d'un Arc de Méridien au Spitzberg. Entreprises 
en 1899-1902. Sous les auspices des Gouvernements Suédois 
et Russe. Tome I, II Sect., B; Tome I, V Sect.; Tome II, 
VII Sect, A; Tome II, VIII Sect., A, B, B'—5, C; Tome II, 
X Sec. Stockholm, 1904. 4°. 


Presd. by Mesure d'un Arc de Méridien au Spitzberg. 


Modi, Jivanji Jamshedji. Asintic Papers: papers read before the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Bombay, 1905. 8°. 


Presd. by the Trustees of the Parsee Panchayet Funds and 
Properties, Bombay. 


Murray, John. Handbook for Travellers in Asia Minor, Trans- 
— Persia, ete. Edited by Major-General Sir Charles 
Wilson. With maps and plans. London, 1905, 8°, 


Paris.— Bibliothèque Nationale. Catalogue des manuscrits Persans, 
Par E. Blochet. Tome I, etc. Parts, 1905, ete. 8°. 


Sarasin, Paul and Fritz. Reisen in Celebes. Ansgefiihrt in den 
Jahren 1893-1896 und 1902-1903. 2 vols. 
Wiesbaden, 1905. 8°, 


Schroeder, Albert. Annam. Études Numismatiques. Text. 
and plates. Paris, 1905, 8°, 


Srinivasa Dasa. यलौन्‍्द्रमलदो पिका (सरो का) [ Yatindramatadipika... 


With commentary called Prokāśa by Vasudeva Sastri.) 
[Poona, 1906.) 8°. 


Anandüsrama Sanskrit Series, No, 50. 


Tchang, Mathias, S.J. Synchronismes Chinois. Chronologie 
complète et concordance avec l'ére chrétienne de toutes les 
dates concernant l'Histoire de l'Extróme-Orient, etc. 
Chang-Hai, 1905. 8°. 


Variétés Sinologiques, No. 24. 


Tisdale, Rev. W. St. Clair. The Original Sources of the Quz'ün 
London, 1905. 8°, 


Turner, Samuel Siberia: a record of travel, climbing and ex- 
—  ploration,...With an introduction by Baron Heyking. Ilus- 
trated, etc. London, 1905. 8°. 








Verbeek, R. D. M. Description Géologique de L'Ile D'Ambon. 
Text and Atlas. Batavia, 1905. 8°. 9 


Presd. by His Excellency the Governor-General, 
۱ T * Netherlands, India. 
Wilbrink, G. Tweede V van de Selectie—Proeven met de 
Natal—Indigoplant. kerij, 1906. 8°. 


Presd. by the Botanic Institute of Buitenzorg. 

Wrig ht, William. Elementary Arabic: a Grammar by Frederic 
u Pre Thornton, being an abri t of Wright's Arabic 
Grammar...Edited by R. A. ووس ون‎ . Cambridge, 1905. 8°. 
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28. Contributions fo Oriental Herpetology. No. IV.—Notes on the 
Indian Tortoises—By N. ANNANDALE, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 
(With one plate. ) 


Although the Indian Museum possesses an almost complete 
collection of the known Indian Chelonia, there is comparatively 
little to be said about the specimens; few have been added 

— during the last twenty years, and the Inte Dr. J. Anderson, who 
was mainly instrumental in getting the collection together, de- 
scribed the greater part of it in considerable detail. More recent- 
» however, Mr. G. A. Boulenger's Catalogue of the Chelonia in the 

rilish Museum, (1889) and Heplilia and Batrachia (“ Fauna of 

India," 1890) have cast so much new light upon the group that 

notes may be useful on certain species. غ1‎ is probable that con- 
siderable additions might be made to our knowledge if specimens 
were collected in the more remote districts of the Indian Empire, 
notably in Upper Burma and on the North- West Frontier. Inthe 
cases of land tortoises it is easy to transport living specimens, 
while even the skulls and shells of aquatic species would be 
valuable. In this connection I must express my thanks to Messrs. 

Vredenburg and Tipper, of the Geological Survey of India, and 

to the Political Agent at Kelat, for obtaining and sending to the 

Indian Museum from Baluchistan, a large series of one rare and 

important form, Similar consignments from other parts would be 
most gratefully received. 
It is unnecessary to mention the marine species. 


Sa 
०? چ‎ 


TRIONYCHIDAE. 
TRIONYX GANGETICUS, Cuvier. 


We have several well-authenticated and typical skulls from 
+ Sind. 
EMYDA GRANOSA (Schoepff). 


The typical variety appears to be widely spread in Upper 
India, to which it is ا‎ confined. E 
var, VITTATA. © 
E. vittata, Boulenger, Faun. Ind, Rept., p. 17. 

I cannot regard this form as more than a variety of E. granosa, 
` its one constant diagnostic character being its coloration.  AI- 
gus “Sb me rh it is common only — Ceylon and in Central and South- 
"ELI f ern India, it extends northwards into southern Bengal; I have 
|. examined specimens from Singhbhum. There are skeletons 
i5. . labelled as belonging EN fin IR the Museum from Chota 
| = Nagpur and Sind; bnt their varietal identity is uncertain. 


~~ 
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TESTU DINIDA E. 
TesTUDo ELEGANS (Schoepff). 


There is n young specimen in the Museum from the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens ; but Boulenger is probably right in stating the 
distribution of the species as ۲ India (except Lower Bengal),” for 
many imported Reptiles have been found in the Botanical Gardens, 
and T. elegans appears to shun damp localities. 


Testupo psevpemys, Bonlenger, 


T. pseudemys, Boulenger in Annandale and Robinson, Fascio. 
Malay., Zool, 1l, p. 144, Fig. 1 and Pl. IX 

A young 8 poo 'imen from Pegu in the Museum agrees esa 
as regards skull characters with the type. The antero-late 
margins of the vertebral shields are, however, less markedly short. 
er than the postero-lateral. 

I have nothing to ndd to the discussion as to the distinction 
or agreement between T. emys and T. phayrei; but this specimen 
—— to be one of those associated with the latter name by 

Anderson, 


Testupo HORSFIRLDIT, Gray (Pl. II, Fig. 2). 


T. horsfieldii, Boulenger, Cat. Chelonians, p. 178. 

There are specimens in the Museum from Afghanistan and 
Eastern Persia, and I have lately received — -three Hving ex- 
amples from Kelst. The latter vary considerably in size and age, 
and are of both sexes; but although several have been injured in 
the carapace and plastron, all have the carapace flattened in the 
dorsal region. The Towel d specimens Liv been examined ; 
—— vary considerably in ect to the following characters : 
relative width ; flatness ; relative breadth of the postorbital arch ; 
Oe Corey. or absence of a transverse ion on the 
anterior 
of serration of the upper jaw. . 

pidity horgfieldit is an active spe 
rap , he ^ high on 
disturbed. When ea 
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TESTUDO WALUCHIORUN, Annandale (PL 11, Fig. 1). 


E buluchiorum, Annandale, in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1906, 
p. 75. 

.. This species is very close to the preceding one. The main 
difference hes in the shape of the carapace, which in T. baluchio- 
rum is not flattened in the dorsal region and descends more abrupt- 
ly at the sides and in front. Neither the skull characters men- 
tioned in my original account of T. baluchiorum nor the number 
of tubercles on t * back of the thigh can be regarded as affording 
a constant diagnosis, as 1: horsfieldsi is evidently variable in these 
respects. 


Of exotic tortoises of the genus Testudo in the Indian Museum, 
I may call attention to a large skull of the extinct T. triserrata 
from Mauritius, and series of skeletons of the Madagascan species 
T. radiata. Most of the specimens of the latter species are label Jed 
“ Mauritius," and it is probable that large numbers were at one time 
introduced into Calcutta from Madagascar viá that island. It is 
robable, further, that the species, which has certainly been con- 
used in some cases with 7' elegans, is or was feral in parts of 
Bengal. As a parallel instance | may mention that the com- 
monest terrestrial Mollusc in Calcutta gardens is a snail introduced 
from Mauritius, namely, Achatina fulica, Fér. 


NICORIA TRIJUGA (Schweigm.). 


In my recent note! on the distribution of the var. thermalis of 
this species, I neglected to refer to Mr F.F. Laidlaw's* record of 
its occurrence in the Maldives, whither it has probably been 
brought from Ceylon. The var. edeniana probably occurs in Chota 
Nagpur, judging from the large size of skeletons from that district, 
as well as in Burma, 


Beets CRASSICOLLIS (Gray). 


In addition to specimens from Burma and Malaya, there is a 
skeleton in the Museum said to have come from Travancore. In 
several specimens examined, the serration of the posterior margin 
of the carapace is obsolete. 


MORENIA PETERSII, Anderson (Pl. II, Fig. ۰ 


There are several specimens in the Museum from the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta, as well as the types. 

۱ 2 rege a is easily na, iar from M. ocellata (PL II, 
Fig. y its coloration and by its skull characters; but the 
relative proportions of the plastral shields are not constant in 
either species. 


1 Mem. As. Soc. Ben تیم ربب‎ o 
û In Gardiner’s Jf and Laccadires, Vol. T, p. 122. 
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A Lest or THE IMAN TORTOISES, 





FTrionyeida— 
1. Trionyx subplanus, Geoffr. es Lower Burma, 
2. * gangeticus, ۰ s+ Ganges nnd Indus basins. 
3. P loithii, Gray +» Bonth and Central India. 
4. 5 hurum, Gray +» Ganges and ita tributaries, 
5. * formosus, Gray ... Rivers of Burma. 
6. T. phayrii, Theob, 2. Lower Burma. 
4. 7 cartilagineus (Bodd ) . Lower Burma. 
8. Pelochelys cantoris, Gray san Gonges and Barmese rivers. 
9. Chitra indices (Gray) e. Ganges and Irrawaddy. 
10, Emyda granosa (Schoepff.) «+ Peninsnlar India, Barma and Ceylon. 
ll. „  scutata, Peters. es. Irrawaddy, 
Testudiniduw— 
12. Testudo elongata, Blyth .  Hengal, Assam, Barma, 
13. ۶ Testudo leithii, Gthr. jl. ? Sind. 
14, Testudo elegans, Schoopff. e. Peninsular India except Lower Ben- 
gal; Calcutta(? introdaced); Ceylon. 
15. » platynota, Blyth ... Burma. 


16. 2e emya Sohleg.& Müll. ... Assum ; Burma. 
17. * pseudemys,* Blgr, e. Lower Burma. 










15. 4 horefieldii,” Gray. «» Kolat, Baluchistan. 
19. baluchiorum,* Annand ,, Balnchistan. 
20. Geomyda spinosa (Cray) e Lower Burma. $ 
21. 5 grandis, Gray ... Lower Burma, 
22, » — depressa, Anders. „.. Arakan hills. | ce 
23. Nicorin trijuga (Schweigg.) ... Peninsular India; the Panjab E 

. Burma; Ceylon; the Maldives. 
24. T tricarinata (Blyth) 2 Chota Nagpur ; Bengal ; Assum. 
25. Cyclemys platynoto, (Gray) 2». Lower Burma. ١ 
26. * dhor, (Gray) .. Lower Burma. 1 
27. + mouhoti, Gray sss Assam H Burma. 
28. ^S amboimenses (Daud.) ... Lower Burma ; Nicobars. 
20. Bellia crassicollis, ro ... Tenasserim; Travancore. 2 
30, Damonia hamiltonii (Gray) .. Northern Peninsular India; the 
31. Morenin ocellata (D. & B.) m == 
32, e» petersii, Anders, eos - 
33. Hardella thurgi (Gray) 137 | 
34. baska (Gray) Sos 3 
35. Kachuga linenta (Gray) rt E 


930. trivittata رل‎ 7 ... Burma, 
1 dh ongoka ray === Upper Gang 
38. , smithii (Gray) s Up 
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29, Note en a rare Indo-Pacific Barnacle.—By N. ANNANDALE, 
D.Sc., C. M.Z..S. 


Specimens of a Barnacle (Figs. 1, la) which I regard as identi- 
cal with Owen's Conchoderma hunteri, have recently been received at 
the Indian from the British Museum; they are labelled as having 
been taken on a sea-snake ( Hydrus platurus) in Ceylon by Mr. E. E. 
Green. They differ from Darwin's description and figures (Monogr. 
Cirr. Lep., p. 153, a IIT, fig. 3.) in the greater (but variable) 
relative length of the peduncle aud in the fact that the terga 
are straight and the scuta, although of normal shape, hardly 
calcified at all. Hak regarded Owen's species as probably no 
more than n variety of C. virgafum (Spengler), a more com- 
mon and probably a more widely distributed form; and a 
specimen from the Ganges delta in the Indian Museum gives 
additional support to this view. In this specimen (Fig. 2) the 
scuta are distinctly Y-shaped, but the two opper arms are joined 
together at the base by a delicate, feebly calcified web ; the terga 
and carina are narrow and almost straight. The coloration is that 
of Spengler's form ; whereas the Ceylon specimens agree with the 
descriptions of the types of C. hunteri, which Darwin believed to 
be faded, in their almost complete lack of pigment. Evidently this 
absence of pigment is characteristic. "l'heappendages and month- 
parts are normal in all the examples I have examined, Major 
A. R. Anderson, I. M.S., has recently presented to the Museum a 
Hydrus platurus from the Andamans to which typical examples of 


C, hunteri are attached. 


Fig. la. 





Fig. 1. ۱ Fig. 2. 






The Ceylon specimens may be regarded on slightly aberrant,‏ ا 
xamples of C. virgatum var. hunter, while that from Bengal‏ 
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represents an intermediate variety. The typical Aunteri is probabl 

confined to the tropical parts of Th wna acific Oceans, the 
only localities hitherto fixed eng ia ves or Laccadives ! and 
New Britain? The form has taken on Hi; platurus on 
several occasions, and once on a telegraph cab 2 











See Borradaile in Gardiner's Maldives and Laccadives, Vol. T, p. 441 
2 See Stebbing in Willey'a Zool. Results, Part V, p. 676, 
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30. The Rawüts and Merits of Rájputüna.—By R. C. BRAMLEY. 
Communicated by R. ۰ 


INTRODUCTION, 


The method by which Hinduism has gradually but silently 
extended its influence over the animistic tribes of India was 
TER page tome described by Sir Alfred Lyall in criticising a statement 
made by the late Pro oor Max Muller, that Bráhmanism was 
opposed to missionary work on its own behalf. Discussions which 
arose from enquiries made into problems in connection with the 
last census showed, however, that à ie process of absorption, though 
undoubtedly active, is not unaccompanied by difficulties. While 
the caste system of the Hindus is theoretically rigid, abundant 
evidence proves that, in reality, it is constantly being altered. 
Changes at present are chiefly disintegrations into separate endo- 
gamous groups, but at the same time there are instances of groups 
rising in position, and being recognised as members of one of the 
twice-born castes. As is only natural, the caste which chiefly re- 
ceives accessions in this manner is the Rajput. Its high position 
in society renders it a desirable group to belong to, while at the 
same time its unique formation in a number of exogamous clans, 
the members of which are bound by strict though varying rules 
of hypergamy, make it easier to enter than any other. When 
communications were dificult, it was possible for a tribe, after 
undergoing the slow process of absorption into Hinduism, and 
acquiring the whole paraphernalia of mythical ancestors and the 
like, to assume the desired position in its own territory unques- 
tioned. If its members subsequently acquired sufficient wealth 
and inflaence outside the tribal territory, there would not be much 
difficulty in contracting marriages with the lower groups of 
recognised Rajputs, after which the rest was easy. At the present 
time, however, contact with the outer world is easier ; fictions are 
thus more transparent, and, under the influence of a thin veneer of 
education, people are not content with the slow progress of former 
times. The circulation of printed books and railway communica- 
tions have had results which have been often recorded; but the 
following careful study by Mr. R. C. Bramley, District Superin- 
tendent of Police in Ajmer-Merwüra, of the revolution in progress 
in a Rājputāna tribe, the Merits and Rawats, shows a new factor, 
the influence of mili service. It isalso valuable as illustrating 
the advantages which fe slam possessed over Hinduism as a prosely- 


tising religion. 
R. Burry, 


Superintendent for Ethnography, 
Tia] putdna. 





1. Itis but seldom that an opportunity occurs of observing 
the rise یوب‎ EC rogress of a social revolution 
Introductory. among the inhabitants of the country. Such 
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a movement, naturally, arouses considerable interest and isa fit 
subject of study. A social change is in progress in the small British 
district of Merwara in Rajputana. Those portions of the Merwirn 
clans who profess to be Hindus and who, up to 1903, intermarried and 
interdined with the Merát Katats, who profess Muhammadan- 
ism, have now decided to abandon this intercourse, on the general 
ground that Hindus cannot intermarry and interdine with the adher- 
ents of another faith. Itis a noteworthy thing that the inhabitants 
of a particular district, some of whom have professed Hinduism and 
others Muhammadanism for centuries, and yet have interdined 
and intermarried freely, should suddenly abandon these old-estab- 
lished social customs on the ground that their religions are differ- 
ent. For centuries this difference of religion has been no barrier 
to social intercourse. Then how comes it to pass that it is now 
put forward as the reason for discontinuing social customs which 
have been in vogue for so long atime? To trace the origin and 
progress of this movement, and to indicate its probable results, 
will be interesting as well as instructive. For the sake of conveni- 
ence, the Hindu portion of the Merwüra clans will be referred to as 
Rawats and the Muhammadan portion as Meráts. The term 
Rawat, it may be explained, is, in reality, a petty title of nobility ; 
but it is convenient, Inasmuch as all Rawats are Hindus. 
2, In order to pe "n to understand a social revolution 
of this nature, itis necessary to know some- 
अ دس سل‎ लुक thing of the tract called '* Merwüra " and of 
the people who inhabit it. Merwara, which 
means the “hilly country " (Sanskrit meru, a hill) is a small 
British district in Rājputāna lying between 25° 24 and 26° 11’ N. 
and 73? 45' and 74° 29’ E., and is one of the two districts which make 
up the small province of Ajmer-Merwara. Prior to 1818 its history 
is a blank. It was inhabited by people with the proclivities of 
Highland caterans, who acknowledged no master and who lived 
solely by plundering the surrounding Rüjputüna States. With 
the advent of the British in 1818 the scene changes and the history 
of the district becomes one of its administration. Of the original 
inhabitants little or nothing is known. The district is said to 
have been an impenetrable jungle, and such information as is 
available goes to show that it was inhabited by Chandela Güjars, 
Brahmans, Bhati Rajputs and Minas. The present people do 
not claim to be the ori ginal inhabitants. They are promiscuously 
designated “ Mers” which means ''hillmen." The name is not 
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brothera were resting under a baryad tree (Ficus indica) and 

prayed that, if their race was destined to continue, the trunk of the 

tree might be rent in two. This occurred instantly and raised 

Anhal and Anüp from their despondency. The splitting of the fig 
Dr 


tree is a cardinal event in the history of the race. here is a 
distich which runs :— 


" Charar se Chita bhayo, aur 
Barar bhayo Bar-ghat 
Shakh ek se do bhaye 
Jagat bakhani Jat.’ 


“From the sound “ Charar'' (the noise made by the splitting 
tree) the Chitas are called, and the clan Barar from the splitting 
of the fig tree. Both are descended from one stock. The world 
has made this tribe famous.” 

3. Anhal settled at Ching and, in course of time, his descend- 

ants exterminated the Gijars who had 
Tho Chitás. succoured the exiles, This —* the origin 
of the Chita clan, which waxed strong and multiplied and 
established many villa ges in Merwara and a few in Ajmer. 
There are several subdivisions of the Chita clan, the most 
numerous and important of which is that of Merits, a term 
synonymous with a Muhammadan Mer. The word * Merat™ is 
derived from Mera, the common ancestor of Merit Katats, who 
ure Muhammndans, and Merit Gorats, who are Hindus, In the 
controversy which has arisen between the Hindu and Muham- 
madan clans of Merwara the Merāt Katits represent the latter 
element— all other clans are arranged on the side of Hinduism. 

4. The origin of S e Merit Katats here claims notice. One 

Th urraj, the grandson of Mera, took service 
e Morat Kefats. wt Delhi under the Emperor Aurangzeb. 
During a night of terrific rain, he remained at his post as sentry 
and sheltered himself under his shield! The matter was brought 
to the notice of the Emperor who is reported to have said :— 

"In the Marwar rN they call a brave soldier Kata: let 
this man be henceforth called Kata." 

Shortly after this, Hurráj embraced Muhammadanism and 
was the progenitor of the Merat Kãtãts. The Katats settled in 
several villages in the Bewar Tahsil and spread northwards 
into Ajmer. They hold (1904) 93 YA nge sin Merwara. 

5. The Merat Gorāts, who are dus, are descended from 

Gora, who was the brother of ۰ 
اب‎ A 1۳ 0 2۵ whey spread southwards and are to be 
found principally in the Todgarh Tahsil. 

6. The next cap T a art dns is à Barar clan. 

nüp, the ther of Anhal, settled at 
The Berar Clan. Barsiwara, now Todgarh, and founded the 
Barar clan. His descendants proved less enterprising than the 


| i The — story is told of several people, eg. Mubammad Khan 
. Bangash of Farrukhábád.—R. B. 
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Chitüs and are to be found only in Merwûra. They like being 
called Rawats, 
7. In addition n the — بط‎ their subdivisions of 
erat Katits and Merat Gorats) and the 
Other Clans. Barar clans who claim descent rid Anhal 
and Anüp, the grandsons of the Chauhan King, Prithwi Raj, there 
are other clans such as the Pramar, the Moti, the Gehlot and 
others who claim descent from others than a Chauhan Mina stock. 
Members of these clans are to be found in both Ajmer and 
MerwAra. It is not necessary to set forth in detail the ancestry 
of each. For the purposes of this controversy it is sufficient to 
say that they all profess Hinduism and are called “ Rüwats," 
which in everyday use is understood to mean a Hindu Mer as 
opposed to a Merát, by which is understood a Muhammadan Mer. 
S, Whatever the origin of the various Merwüra clans was, 
and whether they called themselves Hindus 
The — — or Muhammadans, their customs were the 
— a — ara same. With certain well-defined restric- 
Clans. tions, such as that a Chità could not marry a 
Chità or a Barar, the clans intermarried 
and interdined. These restrictions have, however, been modified 
since 1875. The Barar clan live principally in the Todgarh 
Tahsil. Enquiries made in that Tahsil show that the ۵ 
there gave up intermarrying 20 years ngo with Merats. The 
stopping of such marriages compelled Merats to seek husbands 
for their girls elsewhere. So now Merits marry Merits. Ching, 
Lülwa and Jhàk are full of such marriages, It was by a mere 
chance that one of the descendants of Anhal embraced Muham- 
madanism and so introduced the religion into the district. The 
pes wns nn exotic which was compelled to struggle slong as 
est it could. Even the bigot Aurangzeb made no attempt to 
compel the inhabitants, by fire and sword, to ndopt his religion. 
No Mullds or Maulvis sprang up in Merwürya to instruct the 
Merats in the religion which they had — Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is matter for small wonder that Islim never gained 
ground in the district, and that those who profess the Muham- 
madan religion have always been in the minority. It is natural 
also that the Merits, with their vague notions of the tenets of 
their religion and with no desire to make proselytes from their 
Hindu brethren, should continue the social customs of the 
rity of the inhabitants of Merwüra, with many of whom they 


majo 
h a common ancestor and with the aE of whom ` 


they had always intermarried and interdin The fact * 
the matter is, that the difference in religion had hitherto 
been one in name only, The Hinduism of the Rawats, 
like the Islam of the Merits, is of a Vend vague and 
undefined description. The isolated position of erwüra and its 
hysical features have prevented it from being exploited ET 

madan Mullis, disseminating the ten 
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mosques will not meet the eye. They are conspicuous by their 
absence. The ordinary Rawat worships incarnations of Siva, 
such as Mataji and Bhairünji, and talks of Parameshwar iu 
n vague way, without a clear understanding as to who Parameshwar 
is. “The Sarkür is our Parameshwar," was the answer once 
returned by a number of Rawats, who were asked who Paramesh- 
war was. As for the Meráts, they resort to circumcision and 
bury their dead, but, beyond this, it is doubtful whether they 
pay any attention to the tenets of their faith. In physique, 
habits and personal appearance, the Rawats and Merats are 
alike. ‘Their dress is similar, and it is only the experienced eye 
which can detect, by small difference in them clothes, whether a 
Rawat on a Merüt is being addressed. For instance both Riwats 
and Merats will wear n bokhtari, a dhoti and a turban, which 
appear to be exactly similar; but the bakhtar (jacket) worn by the 
Merats will open on the left, that worn by the Rawats on the 
right. 
9. Constituted as the Merwara clans are, it is hardly likely 
that the elements of disintegration would be 
The influences found within the house. Outside influences 
which have have been at work to bring about the pres- 
brought about the ent state of affairs. As far back as 1875 
movement in its M N Sir zx Tl Mon ded i 
present form and Mr. ( Now Sir James) La Touche recorded in 
the contention of his Gazetteeer of Ajmer-Merwara that a 
each clan, tendency was apparent on the part of the 
Merats to abandon their ancient customs 
and assimilate with orthodox Muhammadans, while among the 
Rawats of Todgarh the tendency was to adopt the rales of Brah- 
manism, as practised by the Rajpits of surrounding Native 
States. For some 25 years these tendencies appear to have lain 
more or less dormant, after which a series of events occurred, 
which have brought about a complete upheaval of the existing 
social customs of the clans. A good deal of feeling has been 
created on both sides, and the popular belief is that the present 
movement has been, and is being, fostered by those who enlist in 
regiments of the Indian Army, where they find themselves in 
anomalous positions besides ath odox Hindus and Muhammadans. 
' Evidence is not Mu that the Brahmanical influence has been 
stron ger than that of Islam, and the Rawats are, in reality, foster- 
ing the movement. Each clan seeks to throw the responsibility 
on to the other. The Riwats contend that the movement has 
been brought about by the Meats giving their daughters in mar- 
i to Muhammadans of an undesirable class, and by marrying 
within degrees of relationship which are clearly prohibited. The 
beef-eating propensities of the Merits are also mentioned as an- 
other item in the pro e to which the Rawats object These 
praetices, which are, SS ak say, abhorrent to them, have increased 
y uch of late, and they only want the Merats to abandon them 
asd. all will be well, The Merits, on their part, contend prm th 
have not departed from their old-established customs as | 
hose to whom they give their daughters in mnrriage or as regards 
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the degrees of p within which they marry, or in the 
matter of beef-eating, and that therupture has been brought about 
by the Riwats who want themselves considered “ Rajputs. The 
situation as sketched by the people themselves is :— 


(1) The general belief is that the movement is being fostered 
by those who have served or are serving in regiments, 
and this is the outside influence which has tended to 
bring abont a rupture. 

Gi) The Rawats condemn the matrimonial practices and beef- 
eating propensities of the Merats, and say that the 
extent to which these practices have increased of late 
is the cause of the dispute. 

(iii) The Merats deny the foregoing contention and say that 
the Rawats have brought about the dispute by wanting 
to be considered “ Rajputs.’ ۱ 
It now — to be seen what evidence has been pro- 
duced in support of each of the above points. 


10. In order to be able to form an opinion as to what influ- 
ences, if any, have been exerted by men 
The Em who have served or are still serving in 
2 Sr- regiments, it is necessary to see which 
; regiments in the Indian Army enlist Mer- - 
wara clans and what their organization is. 
There are five such regiments :— 


(i) The 44th Merwara Infantry. í 
(ii) The 119th Rajputana Infantry. 
(iii) The 120th Rajputana Infantry. 
(iv) The 122nd Rajputana Infantry. 

(v) The 43rd Erinpura Regiment. 
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Battalion " and continued under this name till 1871, when it was 
reorganised under the name of the “ Merwüra Battalion," under 
which designation it continued till 1903, when, on the renumberin 
of the Native Army, it became the 44th Merwüra Infantry. It 
has always been composed entirely of Rawats and Merats, and no 
distinction was held between the clans until 1903, when the 
dispute assumed its present aspect, and orders were received that 
the regiment was to be composed of four companies Mers and four 
companies Merats. These orders were recently modified and the 
organization of the regiment is now six companies Mers and two of 
Merats. The right wing of the regiment went to Mhow for some 
six months in 1902, and, in the same year, some men of both clans 
went with the Coronation Contingent from the regiment. The 
119th, 120th and 122nd Infantry move abont in relief along with 
other regiments. ‘These regiments have been enlisting men from 
Merwara since 1887- It is, therefore, clear that the Merwüra 
clans have, during the last 17 years, come in closer contact with 
the various castes and creeds to be found in India than they did 
formerly. It would be only natural that they, with their vague 
religious ideas, should, in the course of time, be influenced by the 
orthodox followers of Hinduism on one hand and of Islim on the 
other, and should each strive to be considered orthodox followers of 
Hinduism, or Muhammadanism, in order to be able to free them- 
selves from a social state which they both found anomalous. The 
belief that the outside influence which has caused the rupture has 
come from regiments is, therefore, based on reasonable grounds. 
To be able, however, to grasp the movement, it is necessary to go 
back to 1875—in which year Mr. (now Sir James) La Touche 
wrote his Gazetteer of Ajmer-Merwara. 
ll. For some 25 years after Sir James La Touche wrote, 
the tendencies he indicated appear to have 
pone HT made but little or no progress. Outside 
to 1800. | influences had not been brought to bear 
on the clans, and Riwats and Merits inter- 
married and interdined or not according to their personal inclina- 
tions. About 1900, however, commenced a series of events which 
turned the scales, and it was about that Te in which the question 
began to assume its present aspect. And here it becomes necessary 
to examine the contentions of the two clans. 
12. As has already been stated, the Rawats contend that the 
Th nontantion matrimonial practices and beef-eating pro- 
ofthe Rawats pensities of the Merats are responsible for 
i the rupture. As regards the is they 
atate that the Merits gave their daughters to low-class Muhamma- 
dans and marry within degrees or relationship which are prohibit- 





ed. These statements are put forward, in the first instance, as if 
these practices were something quite new, but if those who make 


them be examined ever so lightly, क are compelled to admit that 
ces which they now apparently اده‎ to so strongly, have 
going on for years, and they then endeavour to screen them- 
selves be find the contention that they have increased to a very 
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great extent in recent years, and this has brought about the 
rupture. The Merits reply to these allegations that they «till 
give them daughters in marriages to the snme Muhammadan 
families as in the past, and that they have always marricd 
within degrees of relationship (£e, cousins) to which the 
Rawats now object, The enquiries made go to show that 
the Ráwats have by no means substantiated their case. 
Rawats of varions villages from the Todgarh Police circle on 
the south to villages in the Pushkar, Gegal and Srinagar police 
circles in the Ajmer district on the north have been questioned as 
to the reasons of the split. They all give undesirable matrimonial 
alliances und the beef-eating propensities of the Merats as the 
rensons, and say they gave up marrying at periods varying from 
20 years ago onwards, for these same reasons. The matrimonial 
enstoms and beef-eating propensities of the Mer&ts are, on the 
showing of the Rawats themselves, nothing new, and, it seems 
clear, that what the Rawats term reasons are really excuses. Some 
of them have stated in the most barefaced manner that Merat girls 
were married to “ Mochis " and “ Regars"’ and other unclean 
sects in Ajmer and other places. These allegations have, on enquiry, 
been found inaccurate, and would appear to be wholly unjustified. 
Merat girls are, as a rule, married to Merats, while some are 
married to Khüdims and such like in Ajmer. It is true that 
Muhammadans of high social standing will not intermarry with 
Merats, though they will allow their ** Golàs" or sons from con- 
cubines to marry Merāt girls, because they — get wives from 
among good Muhammadan families for such sons. On the other 
hand, the Merits certainly do not ec ls de themselves to the extent 
of giving their girls in marriage to Mochis and other unclean sects. 
Numerically the Merits are much inferior to the Rawats. By 
the time their own brethren, Khadims and such like have 
been provided with wives, the number of marriageable Merat 
girls must be very small. It is, therefore, probable that 
Rawat-Merat marriages! have never been rey numerous. 
Isolated cases occur even now; one occurred in April 1904 in 
Ching, but they are not acceptable to either clan. To whom- 
soever the Meráts marry their girls it has not been proved 
that they do so to persons lower in the social scale than the 
Rawats themselves are The statement of the Hüwnts as regards 
Merits marrying their girls to unclean Muhammadan sects has 
been found inaccurate. The conclusion, therefore, as regards the 
contention of the Riwats on the matrimonial aspect, appears to be 
clearly against them. The beaf.enting contention is not worth 
serious discussion. The Rawats certainly have not progr ere 
along the paths of orthodox Hinduism to a degree whic would 
justify their looking upon beef-eating with the same horror as a 

rahman. The beef-eating cry is a palpable excuse. The Rüwats 
have failed to substantiate their case. Per contra they appear to 








1 Many men (Ráwnta), however, in the 44th Merwnra Infantry, are re- 
ported to be married ris rani | | CS 
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have made every effort to exaggerate it. The Meráts say they do 
not give their girls in marriage to new sects or marry them within 
closer degrees of relationship than before, and this has not been 
controverted by the Rā wata, 
12. Now as to 6 contention of the Merats, that the Rawats 
inve brought about the rupture by wishing 
sut wane ee to be considered Rajpits. To arrive at a 
conclusion, a series of events since 1900 
have to be examined. 
13. About 1900, as far as has been ascertained, occurred 
the first of a series of events which, if not 
The social dis- the origin of the movement in its present 
— > — * Me shape, gave it a considerable impetus. 
rāts in a regiment About that year a question arose in one of the 
about 1900. regiments, which enlist men from Merwürn, 
regarding the social customs of the two 
clans, which appears to have developed into something approaching 
a dispute. It has not been possible to ascertain precisely what 
occasioned the difference, but accounts appear to agree that, while 
Merats were allowed to eat and smoke with orthodox Muham- 
madang, the Riwats, who claimed to be Hindus, and yet interdined 
with Merits, were excluded by orthodox Hindus and Muham- 
madans alike. Thus, while the Merits succeeded in getting 
themselves recognized as Muhammndans to an appreciable extent, 
apparently, the Rawats were recognized by the followers of neither 
religion. They thus found themselves in a very anomalous, not 
to say awkward, position as compared with the Meráts, and their 
position was, no doubt, the theme of much discussion and com- 
ment and, perhaps, banter in the regiment. At this turwing 
point in the history of the clans, the Merats, by being allowed to 
smoke and dine with orthodox Muhammadans, would appear to 
have gained a decided advantage. The natural course for the 
Rawats would be to do their utmost to free themselves from so 
invidious a position. Their brethren bad, to some extent, got 
themselves recognised as Muhammadans. It, therefore, became 
incumbent that they should make efforts to get themselves 
recognised as orthodox Hindus. How the dispute was for the time 
a being settled is by no means clear, but that it gave rise to a 
situation such as that sketched above seems certain. The advan- 
tage gained by the Merits was a matter which the Rawats could 
certainly not forget or forgi ive. Here, at any rate, was “ the 
little rift within the lute.” And now we may move on to the 
next step in the series of events under discussion. | 
14 Subsequent to the occurrence sketched in the pamain 
f RE the regiment in which the 
EAS so eee e ifference had occurred was transferred to 
Islam. Allahabad. The Rawats found themselves 
at Prayág, a hol M place, where Bráhmanical 
influences are strong, which, no doubt, were brought to bear 
— on them to a considerable extent. On the other hand, the Merits 
ame under the influence of Maulvis and Mullas to a greater 
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extent than they had done before. Thus two antagonistic and 
powerful influences were brought to bear on the clans, whose 
difference in religion, had, so far, been one simply in name. The 
breach which had been caused by the unfortunate difference 
referred to was widened. Hüwats and Merats ascended one more 
rung on the ladder of separation. The Brahmanical influence 
was, apparently, the stronger, and events now commenced to move 
forward with a certain degree of celerity. Matters had gone 
too far to be allowed to stand still any longer, 
15. Thetime had come for the Rawats to decide whether they 
would continue their old social customs or 
The Meeting of not, and those who were engineering the 
لاا م‎ hey كسا‎ movement decided, it seems, on the latter 
Ted * April Course. It became necessary to show by 
1902. some unmistakenble action that ancient cus- 
toms were to be abandoned. Accordingly, 
on the 18th April 1902, a meeting of about 250 Rüwats, some of 
whom were from Merwáüra, took place in the Srinagar Police 
Circle, in the Ajmer district, at which it was proposed that 
Rawats were not to give their daughters in marriage to Chitüs, of 
whom Merats are a subdivision, as they were Muhammadans. The 
meeting appears to have been more of a demonstration than any- 
thing else. It was not convened with the idea of laying down 
rules for future guidauce, which were to have the force of law, 
so to speak. غ1‎ did not result in the dispute assuming an acute 
form. The delegates met and stated Rawat-Chita marriages 
were to stop, but beyond talk of this nature, no decided action 
was the outcome of the meeting. So much, however, may be 
taken for certain, that the meeting was brought about by outside 
influences: it was the precursor of other meetings of a similar and 
more decisive nature, and was significant as indicating that the 
controversy had passed from the region of thought to that of 
action, 
16. In May 1902 the Coronation Contingent went to England. 
"The Codie A detachment from the 44th Merwara In- 
Contingent. fantry, then the Merwara Battalion, consist- 
ing of members of both clans, formed 
of it. The journey to and from, and the sojourn in, Eng bud 
appears to have accentuated the difference. The Rawats, it is snid, 
gave themselves out as “ Rajputs,’ bnt were twitted by ortho- 
dox Hindus from other regiments, who nlso formed part of the 
contingent and who, not unnaturall 
who professed to be “ MD uta," ea 
on instead of bare-h 
more, the Raw 
here again orth 
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eyes of orthodox Hindus. Then again, it is said, the Merats 
refused to eat the ment of the sheep nnd goats provided, because 
the animals had not been hallüled. The Rāwats, possibly, 
regarded this as an attempt on the part of their brethren to pose 
as better Muhammadans than they really were, and perhaps 
thought it was done on purpose. But, whatever the relations be- 
tween the Rüwats and Merüts were, on the journey to and from 
and during their stay in England, the Riwats appear to have 
realised more strongly than before that while the Merats had, at 
any rate, some observances which were in conformity with ortho- 
dox Mahammadanism, they (Rawats) had uncommonly few, if 
any, which conformed to orthodox Hinduism, The breach was 
widened still more and it became necessary for Rawāts to take 
further steps to get themselves recognized as orthodox Hindus. 
17. The men who went to England with the Coronation 
| :-ki Contingent from the 44th Merwara Infantry 
killing ا‎ returned in August 1902. In the early part 
EE of September 1902 anti-kine-killing letters, 
similar to those which were circulated in Bengal and the United 
Provinces a few years back, were put into circulation. The letters 
were in Hindi, and the following is an English translation :— 


“A voice has been heard by Sri Jagannathji, saying, if any Hindu sells a 
cow to a butcher, or enters into any financial transaction with any butcher, I 
will go away to Ceylon, If anyone receiving this letter does not make five 
copies of it and distribute them be will be guilty of killing cows,” 


The circulation of these letters spread rapidly, but the move- 


-ment was very closely watched by the police, and, by degrees, 


the circulation died out. The letters created no feeling among the 
populace generally, but, there are some points connected with the 


movement which appear to have an important bearing on the 
Rawat-Merat Controversy :— 


() The villages in which the letters were first fonnd appeared 
to indicate that the movement was one towards ortho- 
dox Hinduism on the part of the Rawats, 

(ii) The letters were put into circulation soon after the return 
of the Coronation Contingent. This lends colour to the 
idea that Riwats, who had been to England, had 
something to do with the movement at its commence- 
ment. If orthodox Hindus of Ajmer had put the 
letters into circulation, they would have done so in 
1899-1900, when the famine was ing, and, for some 
months, hundreds of cattle were kille ed daily at Naşirā- 
bad for the sake of the hides. For the purposes of the 

—— under discussion, it is useful to know that 

wats were concerned in the circulation of the letters 
very early in the day, and this at a time when some of 
them had recently returned from E — ice journey 
and sojourn in whi ich theinfluence of orthodox Hinduism 
had been brought to bear on them with a considerable 
amount of force. 
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18. For some months, after the circulation of the anti-kine- 
killing letters, matters remained dormant. 
"CES NOR Con- Tn May 1903 a large meeting of Rāwats was 
۱ held at ۸08118 in the Todgarh Police 
Circle in Merwüra. Some Rawats will maintain that the meeting 
was held merely to re affirm social customs which had been dis- 
located by the famine of 18599-1900. Merats will say that letters 
were circulated at the Conference requesting Rawats to make 
their wives and daughters dress in Rájput fashion, but, whatever 
the meeting was held for, it set the whole community by the ears 
and raised the question in its present acute form, At the Dadalia 
Conference 1t was laid down, in the most decided manner, that the 
former social intercourse was to cease, while the allegation that 
efforts were made at the Conference to make Rawat women dress 
like Hajputnis is by no means devoid of foundation. The Con- 
ference was presided over by a Jogi of Saran in Marwar, who is a 
priest of the Rawats, and, ever since it was held, the whole social 
organization of the Merwara clans has been upset. Petitions 
have been flying about, each party has accused the other of un- 
worthy acts, and many harsh things have been said on both sides. 
A more unfortunate occurrence than the Conference at Dadalia is 
not to be found in the annals of Merwaya. 
19. Since the Dadalia Conference a few incidents have taken 
place which claim brief mention. In Sep- 
D renia Gann आ tember 1903 a meeting of Rawats and Me- 
ence. rats was held at Beawar at the time of the 
Tejaji Fair with a view, apparently, of 
settling the difference, but no understanding was arrived at owing 
to the terms imposed by each party, which will be referred to 
hereafter being well nigh — — An occasional letter has 
been cireulated, saying, Rawats are not to marry into Merat 
families. "There can be no question but that the social organiza- 
tion of the Merwāra clans has been seriously upset. 
20. The foregoing series of events indicates that since 1900 
Brahmanical influence, ina powerful form, 
M ecc ar a has been brought to bear on the Rawats 
anil the Sonar nena serving in regiments, and they, in their turn, 
as to the conten- have sought to influence their fellow clans- 
tion of the Merits. men in their villages. The difference in the 
regiment ( bese: 13) showed clearly that the 
Merats adapted themselves to the Muhammadan faith and were, toa 
certain extent, recognized as Muhamroadans by orthodox followers 
of the Prophet. The Rawats, on the other hand, could not gain ad- 
mission to the more rigid folds of orthodox Hinduism. They called 
themselves Hindus, but were not recognized as such in the regi- 
ments in which they served. Ever since the movement sprang up 
in its present shape, the Brahmanical influence has been stronger 
than that of Islam and has been impelling the Riwats to get 


themselves considered orthodox Hindus. Th e majority of them 


claims a Rajput (Chauhan —— and, in fact, have commenced 
to record ا‎ 


ves as uhans. when entering service ata 
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distance from theirhomes. If they could only make themselves out 
Rajputs, and be recognized as such, their hearts’ desire would be 
attained and the matter would be settled. "They do not appear to 
have recognized tlie difficulties which would beset the realization 
of their dreams. They started on their course without properly 
feeling their way, and succeeded in upsetting the social organiza- 
tion of the Merwáüra clans at the Dadāliā Conference, without bet- 
tering their own social position in the slightest degree. A review 
of the situation since 1900 shows that the contention of the Merats, 
that the rupture has been brought about by the Rawats wanting 
themselves considered ** Rajputs, has a considerable amount of 
force in it, At any rate, the Merats have gone a much longer 
و‎ towards proving their contention than the Riwats have 
theirs. 

21. Such is the history of this remarkable rupture as gleaned 

from Rawats and Merits themselves. The 
The attitude of quarrelis, naturally, between those who live 
the people general- in Merwara principally. There are some 
» the relations Chita and Rawat villages in Ajmer, but 
coon سرام مت‎ their inhabitants have played a minor part 
consequences of in the matter. The attitude of the peop le of 
the quarrel. Merwara towards the rupture is, generally 
speaking, one of apath y They know of the 
quarrel, they feel the outside influence, but they are too much con- 
cerned with their daily avocations to give the subject much 
thought. The controversy is, to all intents and purposes, confined 
to those villages which provide men for regiments, though, of 
course, meetings like that at Dadalia have helped to spread the 
difference. The relations between the parties are, naturally 
enough, not cordial, but while the Riwats are agitating with the 
sole object of getting themselves recognized as Rajputs, the 
Merats are not much put out about the social aspect. The reli- 
gious feeling is not strong enough gef, on the part of the Merits, at 
at any rate, to bring abont any untoward consequences, but the 
harmony which formerly prevailed among the Merwéra clans has 
been shaken to a considerable extent, and the social organization 
upset. These consequences are, in themselves, regrettable. It 
would be a thousand pities if the social organization of the Merwara 
clans, as it existed prior to their quarrel, assuming an acute form, 
were swept away. It was an — — peeu Hart its own and 
conduced to harmony and peace t ghout the district. For the 
Rawats to try and destroy this desirable state of things, by a ludi- 
crous attempt to get themselves recognized as Hindus of high 
social standing, is very unwise. 

22. It may be asked if there are any chances of a reconcilia- 

Genes. crise tion. — —— — on both e 
nett Ce on o, Mp reconciliation is sible, 
— — wats and Merats discussed the جر اد‎ 
at the meeting held at the Tejaji Fair, at Beawar, in September 
1903. Each side imposed certain conditions. The Rüwats wish 
the Merats to— 


2" 
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(i) Cease inler ing among themselves, 
(ii) Cease giving their daughters in marriage to Muham- 
madang. 
(in) Cease eating the flesh of cows or buffaloes. 
(iv) Cease giving their pipes to Mahammadan Fakirs to 


smoke,! 


The Merats, on their part, required the Rawats to— 
(i) Cease eating pig. 
(ii) Cease eating animals killed by violence, i.e., otherwise 
than hallaled, 


If the Merat-Katats and Merat-Gorits* could be induced to 
come to an "$ ون‎ १० | a reconciliation might possibly be 
effected, but, it is alleged, that there are some مس جوز ال‎ aka 
about, who are preventing a reconciliation. A committee of influ- 
ential, broadminded, tolerant men of both clans, with a competent 
President, might possibly effect a good deal. The Merits have, 
so far, maintained a very reasonable attitude as regards the quar- 
rel. The Rawats, by holding meetings such as the 1205135 one, 
have agitated in a manner vay distasteful to the Merats. With 
skilful and patient handling the clans may yet be induced to for- 
get and forgive and return to their former social customs, but the 
chance of a reconciliation now seem very remote. It may be 
noted that the Merits have not held a single meeting so far after 
the fashion of the Rawats, 


1 Another condition the Rawats wish to impose is said to be that a 
Rawat woman married to a Merat should be burned at death They have al- 
ways been buried. | 

2 The Merat.Gorata are ssid to be the keenest on separation of all the 
varions Rawit clans. Enquiries in Merwara have not revealed that they 
were agitating more than others. 
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31, The Revenue Regulations of Aurangzib (with the Persian texts 
of two unique E“ from a Berlin Manuscript. — By Janu- 
NATH SARKAR, M.V., Professor, Patna College. 


INTRODUCTION, 


A Persian manuscript of the Berlin Royal gree: ( Pertsch’s 
Catalogue, entry No. 15 (9) ff. 112, b.-125, a. and 15 (23) ff. 267, a.- 
272, 6.) gives, among other things, two farmüns of the Emperor 
Aurangzib. I have not met with any other copy of these nab 
ments in any European or Indian public library; the first (the 
farmán to Muhammad Hashim) is absolutely unique; but of the 
other (the farmān to Rasik Das) a second but very incorrect copy 
was presented to me by Maulvi Muhammad *Abdul-*Aziz of Bhitri 
Sayyidpur, District Ghazipur, the agent of Mr. W. Irvine, 1.0.5. 
(retired). The Berlin MS., though beautifully written, is often in- 
correct. The text of the first farmin is accompanied by a highly 
useful commentary in Persian, written on smaller leaves placed 
between but paged consecutively. In my edition of the text, every 
important departure from the original has been noted, but evident 
slips have been silently corrected. In two places good readings 
could be secured only by departing very far from the text; but this 
I have not ventured to do, preferring to leave the original un- 
altered. Photographic reproductions {rotary bromide prints) of 
the Berlin MS, were secured for my work. 

For the meanings of Indian revenue terms I have consulted 
(1) British India Analyzed (ascribed to C. Greville), London, 1795, 
Part I. ; (2) Wilson's Glossary; and (3) Elliot and Beames's Sup- 
plementary Glossary, 2 vols. "The last two are likely to be acces- 
sible to the reader; and I have referred, in my notes, to the first 
work only, partly on account of its extreme scarcity and partly 
because it was nearest iu time to the period of Mughal rule. The 
Berlin MS. will be called the A Text, and the Ghazipur one the 
B Text. The punctuation of the text is my work. 


TRANSLATION. 


Farman of the Emperor Aurangzib-* Alamgir, in the year 1079 A.H.,! 
on the collection of revenue. 


[112,5.] Thrifty Muhammad Hashim, hope for Imperial 
favours and know — 
That, as, owing to the blessed grace and favour of the Lord of 
Earth and Heaven, (great are His blessings and universal are His 
gifts!) the reins of the neg obere intention are always turned to 
the purport of the verse, " ily God coma with justice and 
benevolence," and the Em 's aim is directed to the promotion 
of business and the + EES of affairs according to the Law 
(113, a] of the Best of Men, (salutation and peace be on him and 














۱ June 1668—May 1660; the Lith year of the reign 
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his descendants, and on his most virtuous companions —and 
ns the truth of [the verse] * Heaven and earth were established 
with justice " is always acceptable in the eyes [of the Emperor] 
as one of the ways of worshipping and honouring the Omnipotent 
Commander, and friendliness and benevolence to high and low is 
the aim of the illuminated heart [of the Emperor], —, 

Therefore, at this auspicious time, a farman of the high and 
just Emperor is issued,— 

That officers of the present and future and ‘amils of the 
Empire of Hindustan from end to end, should collect the revenue 
and other [dues] from the mahals in tho proportion and manner 
fixed in the luminous Law and shining orthodox Faith, and 
[according to] whatever has been meant and sanctioned in thia 
gracious mandate in pursuance of the correct and trustworthy 
T'raditions,— 

And they should demand new orders Proy year, and consider 
delay and transgression as the cause of their disgrace ۲113, [.ظ‎ in 
this world and the next. 

[ Commentary, 113, b margin :— The purport of the introduc- 
tion is only the transaction of affairs and threatening with [the 
anger of | God for the performance of the royal order and for the 
sake of [according] justice to the officers, and benevolence mercy 
and convenience to the peasants in the collection of revenue, etc., 
agreeably to the Holy Law.] 

First.—' They should practise benevolence to the cultivators, 
inquire into their condition, and exert themselves judiciously and 
tactfully, so that Ns cultivators] may joyfully and heartily try 
to increase the cultivation, and every arable tract may be brought 
under tillage. 

[Commentary, 113,6 margin:—Concerning what has been 
written in the first clause the wish of the just Emperor is, “Display 
friendliness and management which are the causes of the in- 
crease of cultivation. And that [friendliness] consists in this that 
under no name or custom should you take a dam or diram above 
the fixed amount and rate. By mo person should the ryots be 
0 Esas or molested in any way. The manager of affairs at tlıe 
p should be a protector [of rights] and just [in carrying out] 
these orders." [ | 

Second.—At the beginning of the year inform yourself, as far 
as possible, about the condition of every ryot, at to whether they 
are engaged in cultivation or are abstaining from it. If they can 
cultivate, ply them with inducements and assurances of kindness; 
and if they desire favour in any matter show them that favour. 











Bnt if after — it is found that, in spite of their bein able to 
till and having had rainfall, they are abstaining from cultivation, 
D should urge and threaten them and employ force and beating. 
ere the revenue is xime Khardj-i-muazzaf) inform the peasants 
that [115, a] it will be sed from them whether they cultivate 
or not. If you find that the pensants are unable to procure the 
implementa of tillage, و باه‎ a them money from the State in 
the form of faqüvi after taking security, ^ —— | | 
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LOommentary, 114,a:—The second clause proves ‘that the 
only business of peasants is to cultivate and so pay the revenue of 
the State and take their own share of the crop. If they lack the 
materials of cultivation, they should get fagávi from the Govern- 
ment, because, as the king is the owner [of the land], it is pro per 
that when the cultivators are helpless they should be su plied 
with the materials of agriculture. The emperor's desire is the 
first. And threatening, beating and chastisement are [ordered] 
with this view that, as the king is the owner, [and] always likes 
mercy and justice,—therefore it is necessary that the ryots too 
should, according to their own custom, make great exertions to 
increase the cultivation, so that the si gns of agriculture may daily 
increase. This ota d is the cause of the gain of the State and the 
benefit of the ryots. 

Third.— About fired revenue: If the peasant is too poor to 
get together agricultural implements nd. runs away leaving the 
land idle, give the land to another on lease or for [direct] culti- 
vation [as a tenant at will ?], and take the amount of the revenue 
from the lessee in case of lease, or from the share of the owner in 
case of [direct] cultivation. If any surplus is left, pay it to the 
owner. Or, substitute another man in the place of the [former] 
owner, in order that he may, by cultivating it, pay the revenue 
and enjoy the surplus [of the produce.] And whenever the [for- 
mer) owners again become capable of cultivating, restore the lands 
to them. Ifa man [115, b] runs away leaving the land to lie idle, 
do not lease it out before the next year. 

[Commentary, 114, b :—In what has been written about giving 
lease, entrusting to cultivators for [direct] coltivation, taking the 
amount of the revenue from the lessee [in case of lease] and from 
the owner's share in case of [direct] cultivation, and paying one- 
half to the mêlik, i.e., to the former cultivator,—the word mêlik 
(owner) does not mean ' proprietor of the soil' but *owner of the 
crop in the field '; because, if the word *owner' meant *proprietor 
of the soil, then the owner would not run away through poverty 
and want of agricultural materials, but would rather sell his land 
and seek relief in either of these two ways: (i) throwing the pay- 
ment of Government revenue n p the purchaser, (ii) devoting the 
sale-proceeds of his owner's right to the removal of his own needs, 
As for the words “substitute another man for the مسب‎ owner," 
the rightful substitute for a proprietor can none but his 
heir, and this is the distinctive mark of ownership. Therefore, 
the word ‘substitute’ as used here means ‘a substitute for the 
owner of the crop. But in the case in which a man, after 
spending his own money and with the permission of Govern- 
ment, cultivates a waste hu d which had paid no revenue before, 
and having agreed to its assessment for revenue pays the revenue 
to the State, —such a man has [true] tenant's right to the land he 
cultivates, because he is the agent of reclaiming the land. The 
real owner is he who can create a substitute for the owner, i.e., the 
king. It is a well-known maxim, “Whosoever wields the sword, 


the coins are stamped in his name.” As for the expression “ pay 
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half [the produce] to the owner, and do not lease out the field to 
anyone else €! a year afterwards,"—the intention is that, as the 
fixed revenue (haraj-i-muazzaf) is not affected by the productive 
or barren nature [of the year], in both cases the cultivator has to 

the revenue in cash. As the Emperor likes leniency and jus- 
tice, [he here orders) that the officers should kindly wait for one 
year for the return of a fugitive ryot] and, in the case of [direct] 
cultivation or lease, they should pay to him any surplus left nbove 
the Government revenue. ] 

Fourth.— Inform yourself about the tracts of fallow (uftada) 
land which have not returned to cultivation. If they be among 
the ronds and highways, enter them among the area ) ? bana) of 
towns and villages, in order that none may till them. And if you 
find any land other than these, which contains a crop that stands 
in the way of its tillage, then do not hinder [the cultivation] for 
the sake of its revenue. But if it be capable of cultivation, or 
really a piece of land fallen into ruin (bàír), then in both these 
cases, in the event of the land having an owner and that owner 
being present and able to cultivate 1t, urge the owner to till it. 
But if the land has no owner, or if the owner is unknown, give 
it to a man who can reclaim it to reclaim. Thereafter, if the 
lessee be a Muhammadan and the land [117, a] adjoins a tract 
paying tithes, assess tithes on it; if it adjoins a E aying tract, 
or if the reclaimer of the land be an infidel, lay the full revenue on 
it. In case the [standard] revenue cannot be realised, as prudence 
may dictate, either assess the land at something per bigha by way 
of unalterable rent,—what is called Kharàáj-i-muqat'at,! —or ley on 
it the prescribed revenue of half the crop, —which is called Kħarāj- 
i-mugüsema. If the owner be known, but is quite unable to culti- 
vate it, then if the land had been previously subject to Kharîj- 
i- muqüsema, act according to the order issued [for this class of 
revenue]. But if it be not subject to Kharàaj-i-mugüsema or is not 
bearing any crop, then do not trouble [the owner] for tithes or 
revenue, But if he be poor, engage him in cultivation by advanc- 


ing ۰ 
^ ri mette 116, a :—Fourth clause: ‘ When the land forms 
part of highways or is really waste or owned & person 
unknown, or when the owner is quite unable to till it," and other 
expressions. In all these cases the word owner is used in the 
former sense. And there is a pud وماك‎ lat being used 
in the latter sense too, as described before. There are many 
roofs, more manifest than the Sun and more evident than yester- 
Y in sup post of ‘owner’ being used for the king. For the sake 
of Tid they have not been mentioned here. RE oit be noms a مه‎ 
Fifth —As for a desert tract (badia), if the pee 3 nc 
leave it with him ; So noy gire porate ses of it to oth | 
E be not known, n —— re is no chan 
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you consider fit to take care of it. Whosoever makes it 
arable must be recognised as the owner of the tract and 
the land should not be wrested from him. Ifthe land contains 
articles of ‘auddt (?), do not issue any order that may hinder the 
‘audat in the land; and as for the gain from the land, forbid 
sowing, etc.; and do not let anyone take possession of it, and re- 
cognise none as its owner. 

If an entire! tract of waste land has been transferred for any 
reason, and a contrary state of things is brought about by a 
different cause, then regard the land as belonging to the man up 
to the time till when it was in his possession, and do not give 
possession of it to anybody else. 

[ Commentary, 116, b ;—In the fifth clause it has been written : 
“If the owner of a desert tract be present, entrust it to him : 
otherwise, give it, as advisable, to a fit person who may reclaim it 
to cultivation; recognise him as its owner, do not wrest it from 
him,—if there is no probability of 'audàt in it," and other things. 
Here the word ‘audit has two meanings: (i) that the land is likely 
to contain mines, and (ii) that the [original ] owner may return to 
it. The second alternative which has been stated before, is clearly 
evident here, * Whosoever makes a land fit for cultivation should 
be recognised as its owner," It means that, as with the permission 
of the ruler he cultivates a waste unproductive land and benefits 
the State, therefore he has a claim to the land based on his services, 
Hence the imperial order runs: “ Whosoever makes a land fit for 
cultivation should be recognised ns its owner, and the land should 
not be wrested from him." Then it is evident that none else can 
have any right to the land. “ As for the gain from the land, 
هروس .ای‎ if hereafter someone else sets up a claim to ownershi p. 
he should not be given possession of the profit from this land, suc 
as the price of crops or [the gain from] gardens, tanks, and such 
things. The reason is that t his land had been paying no rent 
before, and therefore the man who has reclaimed it and none else 
has a right to it. 

“And if a tract of waste land, etc.” —i.e., if a tract of waste 
land is in its entirety transferred to another person, either on 
account of its having had no owner, or by reason of the man having 
reclaimed the land by his own exertions from unproductiveness 
and incapacity to pay revenue, then the man who first owned it 
and from whom it was transferred to the former, has a right to the 
price of the produce of the transferred land up to the time when it 
ceased to produce anything. This produce had no connection 
with the man to whom the land bas been transferred, because the 
land belongs to him only from the time of the transfer. ] 

Sizth.—In places where no tithe or revenue has been laid on 
a cultivated land, fix whatever ought to be fixed according to the 
Holy Law. If it be revenue, fix such an amount ^ 119, a] the 
ryots may not be ruined ; and for no reason exceed [the crop], 
even though the land may be capable of paying more. ere the 


1 در بسک‎ entire, undivided. 
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amount is fixed, accept it, provided that if it be Khardj, the 
Government share should not exceed one-half, lest the ryots be 
ruined by the exaction, Otherwise reduce the former Kharaj and 
fix whatever the ryots can easily pay. If the land is capable of 
paying more than the fixed [amount] take (7) more. 
(Commentary, 118, a :—Iu the sixth clause: The wish of the 
benevolent Emperor is that the revenue should be so fixed that the 
peasantry may not be ruined by payment of it. The land belongs 
to the king, but its cultivation ad on the ryots; whenever 
the ryots desert their places and are ruined, i.e., when they are 
crushed by the excessive exactions and oppression of the officers, 
one can easily imagine oon the condition of. the cultivation would 
be, Hence urgent orders are issued in this clause. And the 3 
statement in the last portion, * If the land is capable of paying 
more than the fixed amount, take more,” is contrary to the order 
in the first portion of the same clause. Probably it is an error of 
the scribe. He must have imagined that as this passage is insistent, 
it ought to be read as “take.” The reason is that in the first 
portion there is a total prohibition [of taking more revenue}, 
“although it can pay more, do not take more than one-half,” and 
again here the Emperor orders “do not take more than the pre- 
scribed amount,” such an order stren gthens the first order, nay 
more, the repetition of the order is for the purpose of strong 
insistence. | x 
Seventh,— You may change fixed revenue (muazzaf) into 
share of crop (mugdsema), or vice versa, if the ryots desirg it; 
otherwise not. 
[Commentary : —The order for changing one kind of revenue 
into another at the wish of the ryots is for their convenience. ] 
Eighth.—The time for demanding fixed revenue is the harvest- 
ing of every kind of grain. "Therefore, when any kind of grain 
reaches the stage of harvest, collect the share of revenue suited 
to it. 
(Commentary :—The object is, whenever the revenue is de- 
manded at harvest, the ryots may, without any perplexity, sell a 
ortion of the crop sufficient to pay the revenue and thus pay the 
ue of the State. But, if the demand is made before that time, it ۹ 
puts them into perplexity and anxiety. Therefore, the Emperor's 
order is to seek their convenience. ] 
Ninth,—In lands subject to fixed revenues, if any non-preven- 
table calamity overtakes a sown field, you ought to inquire care- 
fully, and grant remission to the extent of the calamity, as —— 
by trath and the nature of the case. And in realising [119, ७४] 
produce ! from the remnant, see that a net one-half [of the produce 
may Pe leti in ta roles ROSS 
.. (Commentary, 118, b كسم‎ If Khardj-i-mi 
on a land, and a calamity befalls some 
it is not totally destroyed, then you ought to 
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and deduct from the revenue to the extent of the injury done; and 
from the po that remains safe, take so much of the produce 
(maħsul) that the ryot may have a net one-half" ; e.g., ten matenils 
are [usnally] produced in a field ; on account of the calamity six 
mannds only are left [safe], the net half of this is five maunds ; 
therefore, yon should take one maund only [as revenue), so that 
the net half (vis.) five maunds may be left to the ryot.) 

Tenth.—In lands with fixed revenues: If anybody leaves 
his land untilled, in spite of his ability to till it and the in, خی‎ of 
any hindrance, then take the revenue [of it] from some other! 
[field in his possession.] In the case of fields which have been 
flooded, or where the [ stored | rain-water has been exhausted, or any 
non-preventable calamity has overtaken the crop before reaping, 
so that the ryot has secured nothing, nor has he time enough left 
for a second crop to be raised before the beginning of the next 
year,—consider the revenue as lost, But if the calamity happens 
after reaping, whether it be preventable like eating up by ما‎ ii 
after the calamity sufficient time is left [for a second crop], collect 
the revenue. 

[Commentary :=—— If a man holds a land on which Khardj-i- 
muazzaf has been laid, and he has the power to cultivate it, and 
there is no obstacle to his cultivating, and yet he leaves it untilled, 
—then realise the revenue of that land from any other land be- 
longing to the man, because he left his land idle in spite of his 
being able to till it and there being no obstacle. If any land be- 
longing to the man is flooded or the rain-water which had been 
dammed up for irrigation of crops gets exhausted, and the crop is 
ruined, or if any € reventable calamity befalls his crops, before 
they have ripened and been harvested, so that he secures no crop 
nor has he any time left for raising a second crop that year,—then 
do not collect the revenue. But if any non-preventable calamity 
overtakes the crop of the man after reaping, or if the calamity 
takes place before the reaping but enough time is left for a second 
erop th at year, take the revenue (mahsul)," because the calamity 
happened through his own carelessness after the reaping of the 
corn. And so, too, *'if the calamity happens before the reaping, 
but time enough is left for another crop," then [as the loss] occur- 
red through his neglect, it is proper to take revenue from him.] 

Eleventh.—If the owner of a land, subject to a fixed revenue, 
cultivates it but dies before paying that year's revenue, and his 
heirs get the produce of the field [121, a] collect the revenue from 
them. But do not take anything if the aforesaid person died before 
cultivating and [time] enough is not left that year [for anyone 
else to till it]. 

] Commentary, 120, a :—What has been published about “ the 
death of the owner of the land, taking the revenue from his heirs, 
and not demanding the revenue from the heirs if he died before 
tilling” is manifestly just; because the land-owner, i.e., truly 





- ۱ Base Zamin—8Beo Wilson, p. 69, i. “The Baze Zamin or certain lands 
sot apart for various uses," —( Brit. Ind., p, 276.) 
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speaking the owner of the crop, died before cultivating, and so it 
is far from just to collect revenue from his heirs, even though they 
may have got something from him by may. of bequest; for the 
[true] owner of the land is the king, and the owner of the crop, 
re, the deceased [ryot| died before cultivating, and his heirs 
have not got anything or crop that may be a ground for | demand- 
ing] revenue, so, nothing should be col [ented from them. | 

Twelfth. Concerning fired assessments: If the owner gives 
his land in lease or loan, and the lessee or borrower cultivates it, 
take the revenue from the owner. If the latter plants gardens, 
take the revenue from the latter. But if a man after getting hold 
of a Kharāji land denies it, and the owner can produce witnesses, 
then if the usurper has cultivated it, take the revenue from him; 
but if he has not done so, take the revenue from neither of them, 
If the asurper denies [the usurpation] and the owner cannot pro- 
duce witnesses, take the revenue from the owner. In cases of 
mortgage (rihan), act according to the orders applicable to cases 
of usurpation. If the mortgagee has engaged in cultivation with- 
out the permission of the mortgager, 121 1,6) [exact the revenue 
from the former |. 

] Commentary, 120, b:— This order may be construed in either 
of the following two ways, or it will yield no sense; “ If the owner 
of a land under fixed revenue gives his land in lease or loan, and 
the lessee or borrower cultivates it, realise the revenue from the 
owner. If the latter has planted gardens on it, take the revenue 
from him, because he has planted the gardens. If a man after 
getting hold of a ۳۵۵۲ land denies it, and the owner has wit- 
nesses, then, in the case of the usurper having tilled it, take the 
revenue from him, but if he has not done so take the revenue from 
neither of them. If the usurper denies [the usurpation] and (i) 
the owner has no witness, take the revenue from the owner," This 
is one construction. The other is (ii) “if the owner has witnesses, 
take the revenue from the owner," i.e., the usurper denies [the 
usurpation] and the owner produces witnesses to prove his own 
cultivation, therefore the owner should pay the revenue. 

“Tn cases of mo act according to the orders issued for 
cases of usurpation. Tt the mortgagee has en ge in cultivation 
without the consent of the mortgager, [deman E e revenue from 
the former]," because if the mortgagee engaged in cultivation 
with the consent of the mortgager, the latter ought to have e 
the revenue, because the right to cultivate is [here] included in 
the mortgage. But if he has engaged in cultivation without the 
mortgager's consent, he ought to pay the revenue, because the 
land alone, and not the right to cultivate it, was — — tgaged.) ——— 

_ Thirteenth—About lands under fixed revenue: If a man sells 
his Kharayé land, which is cultivated, in the course of the taking 
then, if the land bears one crop only and the ی‎ aod jakin 
vate it and is none to أ ون کاس‎ him, collect the revenue from 
the ba Lo otherwise from a fhe saue ller. If it yi i 
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the revenue between the two. But if the land is [at the time of 
sale] under a ripe crop, take the revenue from the seller. 

[ Commentary, 122, a:—If a man wishes to sell his land, i.e., 
the crop of his land, and the purchaser gets sufficient time during 
the year to cultivate it, take the revenue from the purchaser. If 
it bears two crops, of which the seller has gathered in one and the 
buyer the other, divide the revenue and collect it from the two 
parties. If the land be undera ripe crop, take the revenue from 
the seller, because as the crop is ripe and the seller has sold it with 
full knowledge, he must have taken the price of the ripe grain. 
Therefore the seller should pay the revenue. | 

Fourteenth.—Qoncerning lands under fixed revenue: If a mun 
builds a house on his land, he should pay the rent as fixed before ; 
and the same thing if he plants on the land trees without fruits. 
If he turns an arable land, on which revenue was assessed for cul- 
tivation [ 123, a} into a garden, and plants fruit-trees on the whole 
tract without leaving any ree spaces [fit for cultivation], take 
Rs, 2f upwards (? bala), which is the highest revenue for gardens, 
although the trees are not yet bearing fruit. But in the case of 
grape and almond trees, while they do not bear fruit take the cus- 
apr d revenue only, and after they have begun to bear fruit, take 
Rs. 21 upwards (?), provided that the produce of one legal bigha, 
۹ which means 45 x 45 Shah Jahani yards, or 60 x 60 legal yards, 

amounts to Rs. 5$. Otherwise take half the actual produce [of 
the trees]. If the price of the produce amounts to less than a 
quarter-rupee,—as in the case when grain sells at 5 Shah Jahani 
seers a rupee and the Government share of the crop amounts to one 
seer only (?)'—you should not take less than this [quarter-rapee)]. 

If a man sells his land to à Muhammadan, demand the revenue 
in spite of his being a Muslim. 

[Oommentary, 122, b:—1f a man owns a land onder a fixed 
revenue, and builds a house on it or plants a garden of trees that 
bear no fruit, there should be no change in its revenue, the former 
revenue should be taken. If a garden is planted on a land which 
was used for cultivation and on which the revenue of culturable 
land was fixed, and the fruit-trees are placed so close together that 
no open space is left for tillage, take Rs. 2-12, which is the due 

| (Adsl) of gardens, even while the trees do not bear fruit, But in 
the case of grape and almond trees, the [usual] revenue is taken 
while they have not begun to bear fruit, and afterwards the due 
(hast) of gardens. But if this due d gera ens, which is fixed at 
Rs. 2-12 —on the — that the total yield (? rab'a) of a legal 
bigha including the owner's share, may reach to Rs. 5-8—does not 
reach that amount, then take half the actual produce as rerenne* 





. . 4 Ia not this a very round.nbont way of saying that when the rerenue in 
kind is worth only g of a rupee, a quarter-rupee shoald be regarded as the 
minimum assessment ? ۱ 

۱ in the One मक नक tho State took only $ of the gross pro- 
— duce in the case of grain; but 4 to 4 in the case of opium, sugar-cane, vine | 
3 Plantain, and cotton, (Brit. Ind, p. 179) — | ; 
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But if the price of this half-share of the produce be less than 
As, 4—as, in the case of grain, if you get one seer in five Shah 
Jahani seers (f)—do not take less [than As. 4]. If an infidel 
sells his land to à Muhammndan, collect the revenue from the 
latter, becanse in truth it was not the latter's possession ]. 

Fifteenth.—1f any man turns his land into a cemetery [123,5] 
or serüi in endowment (wags), regard its revenue as remitted, 

[Commentary, 124, a:—As it is a pious act to endow tombs 
and serais, therefore the Emperor forbids the collection of revenue 
from them, for the sake of benefiting and doing good [to the public]. 
Revenue ought not to be taken [from such lands], 

Sixteenth.—About revenue by division of -crops (kharaj-i- 
muqdadsema): Ifa man, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, is not the 
owner of a revenue-paying land, but has only bought it or holds it 
in pawn, he ought to enjoy the profit from whatever is produced in 
it Collect from him the proper portion which has been fixed [as 
revenue |,— provided that the share is neither more than one-half 
nor less than one-third [of the total crop]. If it be less than one- 
third, increase it, [if more than one-half, decrease it], as you consider 
advisable. 

| Commentary :—If a man is not the real owner of a mugasema 
land, but holds it [by purchase or] in pawn, he ought to enjoy the 
gain from the land, whether he be Hindu or Muhammadan, on con- 
dition that in case of mortgage he has received permission [to till] 
from the mortgager. Therefore, collect from him the portion | pre- 
viously | fixed as the assessment on that land. But this portion 
ought not to be more than one-half nor less than one-third. If 
more than one-half, decrease it, if less than one-third, increase it, to 
a proper amount, ] 

Seventeenth.—If the owner of a mugüsema land dies without 
leaving any heir, act, in giving it in lease, direct cultivation, etc. 
according to the ordinances issued [above] for muazzaf lands. 

[Commentary :—If the cultivator dies without heir, the man 
who administers the land should act in the manner prescribed in the 
third clause about khard}-i-muazsaf, in giving it in lease or direct 
cultivation. | 

Eighteenth.—ln mugdsema lands, if any calamity overtakes 
the crop, remit the revenue to the amount of the injury. And if 
the calamity happens after rea aping. the grain or before reaping, 
gather revenne on ue Bye t remains safe. 14 

[Commentary :—The Emperor seeks the happiness of the ryots. 
Therefore he strongly orders that no revenue should be demanded 
for the portion destroyed. But it should be collected for the rem- 
nant according to the share of that remnant. ] 


Farman of the Emperor Aurangzib-*Alamgir to Rasik Das krori 
in the form of a revenue-guide, | ود‎ 

` [267,a.] Rasik Das, thrifty and obedient to Islam, hope for 

ET favours and know aa Cases — ey. E 3 — ا‎ 

at, all the desires and aims of the Emperor are directed 
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the increase of cultivation, and the welfare of the peasantry and the 
people at large, who are the marvellous creation of set i a trust 
rom the Creator (glorified be His name !). | 

Now the agents of the Imperial court have reported, after in- 
quiry among the officers of the parganas of Crown lands and fiefs 
(taiul) of jágir-holders, that at the beginning of the current year the 
ümins of the parganas of the Imperial dominions ascertain the re- 
venue of many of the mauz'as and parganas from a consideration of 
the produce (hasil) of the past year and the year preceding it, the 
area capable of cultivation, the condition and capability of the 
ryots, und other points. And if the ryots of any village do not 
agree to this procedure, they fix the revenue at the time of harvest- 
ing by [actual] survey or estimated valuation of crop.' And in 
some of the villages, where the cultivators are known to be poor 
and deficient in capital, they follow the practice of division of crops 
] ghalla-bakhshi] at the rate of 4, }, ?, or more or less. And at the 
end of the year they send to the Imperial record office the account- 
books (tumür)? of the cash collection of revenue, according to rule 
and custom, with their own verification (tasdiq), and the ۵ 
acceptance, [267, b] and the signatures of the chandhwuris and 
qünungoes. But they do not send there the records of the lands of 
every pargana with description of the cultivation and details of the 
articles forming the autumn and spring harvests,—in such a way 
as to show what proportion of the crop of last year was actually 
realised aud what proportion fell short, what difference, either 
increase or decrease, has occurred between the last year and the 
present, and the number of ry rots of every maus'a, distioguiebidg 
the lessees, cultivators,and others, [Such pa pers] would truly ex- 
hibit the circumstances of every mahal, and the work of the officers 
there—who, on the occurrence of a decrease in the collection of the 
mahal, after the ascertaining of the revenue had taken place, remit 
a large amount from the total [standard] revenne on the plea of 
deficient rainfall, the calamity of chillnip, dearth of grain, or some- 


ning else. 

f they act economically [or with attention to minute details] 
after inquiring into the true state of the crops and cultivators of 
every village, and exert themselves to bring all the arable lands 
under tillage and to increase the cultivation and the total standard 
revenue, so that the parganas may become cultivated and inhabit- 
ed, the people prosperous, and the revenue increased, then, if any 
calamity does happen, the abundance of cultivation will prevent 
any great loss of revenue occurring. 


Tae EMPEROR ORDERS THAT— 


You should inquire into the real circumstances of every 
village in the parganas under your diwüns and mins, namely, 


— — 





Kankoot—" Estimate of the ripened corn is called Koot.” (Brit, Ind. 
P 2 مس‎ Soil | — 
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what is the extent of the arable land in it? (268, a] what pro- 

rtion of this total is actually under cultivation, nnd what portion 
not? What is the amount of the full crop every year? What is 
the cause of those lands lying uncultivated ? 

Also find out, what was the system of revenue collection in 
the reign of Akbar under the diwani administration of Tudar Mal? 
Is the amount of the sdir cess the same as under the old regula- 
tions, or was it increased at His Majesty's accession? How many 
mausas are cultivated and how many desolate? What is the 
cause of the desolation? After inquiring into all these matters, 
exert yourself to bring all nrable lands under tillage, by giving 
correct agreements (qaul)! and proper promises, and to increase 
the first rate crops Where there are disused wells, try to repair 
them, and also to dig new ones. And assess their revenue in such 
a way that the ryots at large may get their dues and the Govern- 
ment revenne may be collected at th e right time and no ryot may 
be oppressed. 

And every year after correctly preparing the papers containu- 
ing the number of the cultivators of every masa, [the extent of 
the enltivated and uncultivated lands, lands irrigated by wells an 
by rain [respectively], the higher and lower crops, the repara- 
tions for cultivating the arable land for increasing the first-rate 
crops and bringing under culture the villages which had lain ड 
desolate for years,—and what else has been ordered in previous 
revenne-guides (dasturn-l-‘aml),—report these details, with the 
amount of the money collected during the year just com- 
pee [268, b]. Know this regulation and procedure as estab- 

ished from the beginning of the autumn of the year of the Hare,’ 
the Bth year of the reign, and act in this way, and also urge the 
officers of the mahals of the jagir-dars to act similarly :— 

First.—Do not grant private interviews to the ‘amils and 
chaudhuris, but make them attend in the [public] audience-hall. 
Make yourself personally familiar with the ryots and poor men, 
who may come to you to state their condition, by admitting them 
to public and private audiences, so that they may not need the 
intermediation of others in making their requirements known to 


you. | 
Second.—Order the *amils that (i) at the beginning of the M 

y ti hey i ag nire, village by Hage , into the number of 

cultivators and ploughs, and the extent of area [under tillage]. 

(ii) If the ryots are in their places ^ 
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very hard to induce him to return to his former place. (iv) Simi- 
lar iy, use conciliation and reassurances in gathering * ther 
cultivators from all sides with praiseworthy diligence. (v) Devise 
the means by which barren (banjar) lands may be brought under 
cultivation. | 

Third— Urge the Gmina of the parganas, that at the beginning 
of the year, after inquiring into the agricultural assets (maujudat- 
i-mazru‘aat) ۲269 a] of every tenant, village by village, they 
should carefully settle the revenue in such a way as to benefit the 
Government and give ense to the ryots. And send the dani! of 
revenue to the Imperial record office without delay. 

Fourth.—After settling the revenue, order that the collection 
of revenue should be begun and the payment demanded at the 
appointed time, according to the mode agreed upon in every por- 
gana for the quce of the instalments of revenue, And you 
yourself should every week call for reports and urge them not to 
let any portion of the fixed instalments fall into arrears. If by 
chance a part of the first instalment remains unrealised, collect it 
nt the time of the second instalment. Leave absolutely no arrears 
nt the third instalment. 

Fifth.—Having divided the outstanding arrears into suitable 
instalments according to the condition and capability of the ryots, 
urge the kroris to collect the instalments as promised [by the 
ryots], and you shonld keep yourself informed about the arrange- 
ments for eiu ecting them, so that the collection may not fall into 
abeyance through the fraud or negligence of the ‘amuls. 

Sirth.—When you yourself go to a village, for learning the 
true condition of the parganas, view the state and appearance of 
the crops, the capability of the ryots, and the amount of the reve- 
nue. If in apportioning [the total revenue among the villagers] 
justice and correctness have been observed to every individual, 
fair and good. But if the chaudhuri or muqaddam or patwüri has 
practised oppression, conciliate the ryots [269, b] and give them 
their dues. Recover the unlawfully appropriated lands ( 90४७ ish ) 
from the hands of usurpers. In short, after engaging with hon- 
esty and minute attention in ascertaining [the state of things] in 
the present year and the division (? or details) of the assets, write 
[to the Emperor] in detail,—so that the true services of the Gmins 
and the admirable administration of this wazir [ Rasik Dás] may 
become known ito His Majesty]. 

Seventh. —Respect the rent-free tenures, ndnkár? and in'dm, 
according to the practice of the department for the administration 
of Crown lands. Learn what the Government 'amils have in- 
creased (P), namely, how much of the tankhu of jagirs en A have 
left in arrears from the beginning, what portion they have deducted 








4 Daut—" an account of particular agreemonts with the inferior farmers 
of the district, — क ووو‎ e. sub rent-roll.” (Brit. Ind., poene 222 
2 Nankar—( Brit. Ind., p. 148). ma—" the meanest and more | 
gifts et land, bestowed on mendicants and common singers." (Brit. Ind., 
p. 186. 5 A 
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on the plea of shortage [of rain] and [natural] calamity. In 
consideration of these things resume [the unlawfully increased 
rent-free lands] of the past, and prohibit [them] in future, so that 
they may bring the parganas bac k to their proper condition. The 
truth will be reported to the Emperor, and favours will be shown 
to all according to their devotion. 

Light. —]In the cashier's office ( fotakhana) order the fotadars 
to necept only ‘Alamgiri coins. But if these be not available, they 
should take the Shah Jahani Rupees current in the bazar, and 
collect only the sikka-i-Gbwab, Do not admit into the fotakhüna 
any coin of short. weight which will not pass in the bazar. But 
when it is found that the collection would be delayed if defective 
coins are returned, take from the ryots the exact and true dis- 
count for changing them into current coins, and immediately so 
change them. 

Ninth, —1f, (God forbid !) any calamity [270, a] from earth or 
sky overtakes a mahal, strongl urge the dmins nnd ‘amils to 
watch the standing crops with great care and fidelity ; and 
after inquiring into the sown fields, they should carefully ascertain 
[the loss) according to the comparative state of the present and 
past produce (hast-o-bud).! You should never admit [as valid] any 
sarbasta 3 calamity, the discrimination (fafrig) of which depends 
solely on the reports of the chaudhuris, qanungoes, muqaddams, and ० 

—— So that all the ryots may attain to their rights und may 
b saved from misfortune and loss, and usurpers may not usurp 
[others' rights]. 

Tenth, — Strongly urge the mins, 'amils, chaudhuris, qünun- 
goes, nnd mutasaddis, to abolish balia (Por halia ?), exactions 
(akhrüjdt) in excess of revenue, and forbidden abwabs 3 (cesses),— 
which impair the welfare of the ryots. "Take securities from them 
that they should never exact balia or collect the abwübs prohibited 
and abolished by His MY . And you yourself should con- 
stantly get information, and if you find anyone doing so and not 
beeding your prohibition and threat, report the fact to the 
Emperor, that he may be dismissed from service and another ap- 
pointed in his place. i ; 
٠ Eleventh.—For translating Hindi papers into Persian, inquire xX 
into the rateable assessment and apportionment (bachh-o-bihri)* of 
the revenue, exactions (dkhrajat), and customary perquisites 
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(rasumüt)! name by name. As for whatever is found to have been 
taken from the peasants on any account whatever, after taking 
account of the payments (wàsilat) into the fotakhana, the balance 
should be written as appropriated by the amin, ‘amil, zemindare 
and others, name by name. And, as far as possible (270, 5.] collect 
and translate the rough records ( kaghaz-i-khüm) of all the villages 
ofthe pargana. If owing to the absence of the patiwari orany other 
cause, the papers of certain mauz'as cannot be got, estimate this 
portion from the total produce of the villages [taken collectively], 
and enter it in the tumār. After the («mar has been drawn up, if 
it has been written according to the established system, the diwäān 
ought to keep it. He should demand the refunding of that portion 
of the total gains of *amils, chaudhuries, ganungoes, muqaddame, and 
patwüris, which they have taken in excess of their established per- 
quisites (rasum-i-muqarrar). 

Twelfth. —Meport the names of those among the @mins and 
kroris of the jagírdars, who have served with uprightness and 
devotion, and by following the established rules in every matter 
have proved themselves good officers,—so that as the result they 
may be rewarded < fe their attention to the gain of the 
State and their honesty. utif any have acted in the opposite 
manner, report the fact to the Emperor, that they may be dismissed 
from the service, put on their defence and explanation [of 
their —— and receive the punishment of their irregular acts. 

Thirteenth, —W ith ge insistence gather together the papers 
of the records (sar-i-ríshia) at the right time. In the mahal in 
which you stay, every day secure from the officers the daily account 
of the collection of revenue and cess and poos- entrei; and from 
the other parganas the daily acconnt of the collection of revenue 
and cash (maujudat) every fortnight, and the balance [271, a] in 
the treasuries of fofudars and the jam‘a wêsil bagi every month, 
and the /umàür of the total revenue and the FR bandi? and the 
incomes and expenditures of the treasuries of the fotadars season by 
season. After looking through these papers demand the refunding 
of whatever has been spent above the amount allowed (? or spent 
without being accounted for), and then send them to the Imperial 
record office. Do not leave the papers of the spring harvest un- 
collected up to the nutumn harvest. 

271, b Fourteenth.—W hen an dimin or ‘amil or fofadür is 
dismissed from service, promptly demand his papers from him and 
bring him to a reckoning. According to the ru 5 of the diwîn’s 
department, enter as liable to recovery the 4bicdbs that ought to be 
resumed as the result of this auditing. Send the pape rs with the 
records of the abicabs recovered from dismissed ‘amils, to the Im- 
porin न in order that the auditing of the man’s papers may 
be finished, l 

Fifteenth.—Draw up the diwün? papers according tò the estab- 
lished rules season by season, affix to m our seal [in proof] 
of verification, and send them to the Imperial record office. 


1 Russoomse—"“ Customs or commission." (Brit. Ind., . 149.) 
3 Jamabandi—* Annual settlement of the revenue.” ( Brit. Ind., p. 174.) 
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im و‎ Eg domoa الدین‎ =< U — فرمان‎ "t [11 ] 
هزار و هفتاد‎ |» ۷ ٩ daw Wi Uys ४५-७५ sl 
Ew ونه هجري در باب‎ 


کقایت شعار seme‏ هاشم بعنايت ASL‏ اعیدوار dolos Boy!‏ که چون 

دمياءن توفیقات و تائددات رب Cyl‏ والسہوإت ۔ عظمت الأوره و tlw eb‏ = 
شمواره عنان عزیمت Vy‏ هيت بءوچب آية days‏ ان الله pols‏ بالعدل و الا =~ 
معطوف است و همت عالي نهمت A)‏ تمشیت امور و تاسیق مهام بر وثق شربعت 

yr والسلام - مد‎ Bisbal خیرالانام - علیه وعلی ]لغ و اصصابه افضل‎ [118, a. 
منظور نظر از عبادات و تعظیم‎ UY و پیوسته مصدوقة بالعدل قاصت السموات و‎ 
IN امو يروزدكار و شفقت و عرحمت بر کبار و صغار يدش نهاد خاطر باهر‎ 
است = بنابرين درين [ ايام ] — ر عالی شان عدالت عذوان‎ 
صهمات حال و استقیال و عمال صيالك مرو‎ lias یادت که‎ 3५७५ شرف‎ 
45  هقيرط و‎ HIL محال آن‎ fres هندوستان از كران تاكرا‎ 
بقضل‎ a در شرع انوار و ملت حنيفة ازهر مقرر كرديده و در ضمن این منشور‎ 
j = میگردید و منظور است‎ diss آنچنانچه از روایات صصيحة معتودع‎ 
مجدد بطلبند > و تخاف و تجاوز را صو‎ dp تحصيل رسانند - و هر مال‎ 
e شمارند‎ Uis نكال ].5 ,113[ = و‎ 


اول aU‏ که [ رعايا صرائب (m‏ مرعي silo‏ - و ०355‏ احوال oul "i‏ - 


و به wre‏ تدبیر و حکمت عملي صعي aiis‏ که بطیب نقس و خوشدلي در 


تکنیر زراعت کوشش نمایند که هرجه قابل زراعت شود مزروع سازند * 
دوم از ابقداثی سال بر احوال هر یک از ارباب زراعت بحسب مقدور 


اطلاع حاصل تند - که دربى زراعت اند یا دست ازان كشيدة اند ؟ - و اگر قدرت 


— دلاسا پیش e sif‏ و اگر از بعض امور رعایت خواهدت 





My = IL. ak = 
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e oule cyl,‏ اگر بعت تحص yl‏ شود که با وجون قشرت زراعت و آب 
باري دست از زراعت باز aisla‏ اذى का af ol.‏ را ناکین : يكين ale‏ 
و بزجر و ضوب پیش ० ०४४‏ و در خراج موظف بارباب زمین معلوم نماینت 
a.]‏ ,115( که خراے از انها aai aif‏ شد زراعت afe‏ یا نھ - و اگر 
ععاوم auf‏ که ely, by‏ در kad‏ اصجاب iy}‏ درصادده !23 - e$)‏ بطویق 
تقاوى از سركار دهد و ضاعن j : e yi‏ 

سيوم در rly‏ صوظف - اكرارباب مین از ÉS‏ إسداب زراعت Jale‏ 
و goles‏ باشكت bs‏ زین b‏ معطل asl‏ گوبخته gy’‏ لش (T‏ را BOR‏ 
اجاره يا ۵ زراعت بديگوي بدهند - و قدر خراج ازاجارة [ كدر ] در صررت 
kas + ۳ sje!‏ مالك در صورت مزارعت olin‏ و dki‏ اگر ail‏ دمالکش 
e able,‏ يا شخص را قايم alio‏ همالك سا - قاؤراعت gl mye‏ وا ادا 
७५५७‏ و تقمه را خود عمتصرف شود BSS 3७‏ زراعت بهم 
وسانند زمین WT‏ واپس بدهند ۰ ie) fi‏ را [ .7 ,115 [ شخصي Ukae‏ 
auf‏ گريخته باشد gab‏ ندهند - بعد uf iis‏ سال در سال دیگر 


polis Qe "mm^ —‏ كه بر زراعت با نمي ST‏ مطلع شود # 
اگر از Alan.‏ شوارع و طرق ce‏ داخل بنایع شهر و قریه ०४५०‏ - که $- 
انوا مزروع SS‏ و اگر غير Que) of‏ ملاحظه نمایند و who की‏ صابقوع 
ژراعت بود - [ که ] ise‏ القلاح ७८७५‏ ۔ بعلت خراج wre‏ مزاحم نشوند e‏ 
و اگر در آن عابقي p MÀ Seo‏ بود b‏ در de‏ بایر بود - بر هر دو تقدیر اگر 
wl‏ زعجن مملوگست و مالکش حاشر و قادر بر زراعت باشد - مالك را تاکید 
ais‏ که مز روم سازد + و اگر آنزمین صملوى نیست ly‏ مالکش مچیو(-ت 
آنرا یکس که قادر بر lal‏ باشد بدهند تا احیا نماید » پس اگر اچاره كير 
مسلمان باشد وزمین ذكور a.)‏ ,117] قريب اراي عشري بود - بر او عشر صقرر 
x‏ و St‏ قريب اراضي خراجي بود - يا lees SAL HS Qum‏ بر او 
خراج وضع نماينه » و در صورتي که خراح تیاید بنابر نقاضاعی وقت چیزی 
بر akas‏ بالمقطع = که Ip)‏ خراج مقطعت كويند - وضع کنات با wane fen‏ از 
محصرل نصف که انرا خراے مقاسمه نامند مقور سازند ०‏ اگر مالکش piss‏ 





(b) Text ويا‎ 
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بون لا کن بغايت عاجز از 55 — داشد - E‏ قران ers‏ هبل desl c uni‏ 
७. (५‏ مرامق — as‏ سي Ua at‏ آورنف * و palic pur P yt‏ باشد را 
زراعت شون بعالت عشر يا حراج مزا حم دشودد لاکن در pre uy‏ تقاوي 
Bolo‏ بر ژراعت مشغول dale‏ # 


emn 


پنجم قطعة Que)‏ كه anb‏ [ باشد ] اكر صالكش معلوم باشد ياو 
وا گذارند دیگرے را دران [.2 ,117] دگل ندهند ٠‏ گر مالك of‏ معلوم تباشن 
و احتمال Que who awlas‏ تيون - به ءقذضای ema‏ شركرا GY‏ بو اخت 
oils PST,‏ باو aa»‏ - و هركه آنرا صالے زراعت کند او را مالك رقبهٌ 
gaaf‏ دادند - و از او وایس aus aud‏ 3 اكر عودات اجداس دران زمينى 
ob‏ از امرے که quio‏ عودات دران زعین بون ANT whe‏ و در cP EAD!‏ 
مزارفت وعيرها منع نمایند = وهيي. كس را دست تصرف دران ندهند و مالک 
AU‏ * اگو قطعةٌ re)‏ بان ره دربست از © JAWI ax‏ است و خلاف gu‏ 
ان از سججے دیگر اففاد - تازماۓ که بیش ازين تعلق اوست متعلق او axis‏ 
و دیگری را دخل 93403 * | 


ششم as lem yo‏ بر je‏ روعات عشر gu L‏ مغور wale‏ . ]نجه صوادق 

شرع مقرر بايد Spei‏ نمایند © و در صورت حراج آنقذر وضع 95$ که a.)‏ ,119[ 3 

quis‏ 4 أن bl)‏ ازپا نیفنند - و هیچ aay‏ از نصق بر HSS‏ هرجند قواذاعی 

آن 83०)‏ باشد ०‏ ودر جاى كه مقرر باشد همان مقرری بگیوند - بشرطی كه 

در صو ربب elf‏ زیاده از نصف نیاشد که از گرنقن [ ७७ [uf‏ از پا نیفتند » 

او الا globe‏ سابق را کم vf‏ هرجه صولفق als SF‏ سفن لمایند - . اگو دران 
گنجایش rala‏ از مقرري RR gol, oct)‏ . 


pane‏ تددیل كراج ه وژ ف Be Aa‏ و yl —— dew lie‏ رعايا 
osL wale‏ دعننت و الا oig‏ # 


| 
— 


» بحن دروست‎ ae ure خواي موظف رسیدن هر‎ cal ولع‎ ६ NON», 
e جنس 332 بگدرنن‎ wT p خرا که‎ Eom درو برسد‎ omu که‎ ie يس هر‎ 


ya MR‏ لهم در خراج نموظاف [ اگر در ] بعض زراعث آفت غير صمكنة © إلا حذار 
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dg محر‎ f بر صقدار‎ J الامر‎ ur و‎ Oe n از‎ S549, نایک ۸5 تی وا‎ - D 
که نصف‎ xx Solu wt? مصصرل مابقي‎ ]119, ۸.۱ o>! و در‎ ७ دهده‎ 

pas‏ در خراج موف هر 25 PELIS‏ داجود ددرت بر زراعت و هدام 
در of‏ ويا آب wb‏ منقطع شود [४]‏ با زراعت پیش ازبريدن آفت غیر۸ ص‌کن 
yr‏ حذار "MET Y‏ ~> که ale uria‏ دن سقش due lac‏ = و د رای سال 1 قدر 
woe‏ نبانده که پیش از ]مدن سال ge Foo‏ ثانیه زرامت کن -. خراج 
ساقط Sots‏ ۰ و اگو e‏ از wl ey‏ نوست - y # fe sys‏ حذار Que‏ 
خوردن دواب وعيرع با [ on‏ | ازان مدت مد کور golle‏ است - خواج 
e alim‏ 


-—— 


paou‏ اكر مالک زعین خراج موظف از زمين خود زراعت Boye‏ پیش 
از اداو خراج JU‏ فوت شون و محصول زراعت بدست ورد Asie‏ صذكور 
pb [121, a.] XT‏ آن از a».‏ دگیرند ७‏ و اگر متوفوی مذکور پیش از انکه 
of =<},‏ فوت شد× و درانسال woo ] yo‏ | بنوست Ils‏ داشت ددج 
e aliss‏ 

دو ازدهم در [ خواح ] موف = JI‏ صالکت base ७४०)‏ باجاره "يا 
axle‏ دهد [ و ] مستاجر و مستعير دران زراعت کند - dE,‏ آن از مالک ७०३०)‏ 
بگیرند ۰ lef Sty‏ باغ +> po‏ از صستاجر pales‏ بگیرند » اكير زمدن 


PI - wel AS y wals باشن | و | مالک‎ Kio Boye ue c خراجی را‎ 


عاصب زراعت nS‏ باشد go‏ از os‏ بگیرند . و اگر زراعت Dil gos‏ 
از ھیے یک نستانند » و اگر غاصب مقر نباشد le,‏ گواهان نداشته باشه 
pU‏ از مالک ७5५४५...‏ . و در صورت رهن عوافق حکم عصب e ST dae‏ 
و اگر مرتمن بی ادن راهن who‏ زراعت كردة ).6 ,121( باشد [ خراج از مرنهن 
ef 255,45‏ 

سيزدهم درخراے عرظف - اگر شخص ز orj‏ خراجي خود را که 





> 





(f) Text مقدار از افت‎ (h) Text 
(9) Text wy? باب‎ (4) Text نداشته‎ 
(j) Text ७७९०) 3 
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درا زراعت astare‏ درصدان سال بعررشد ۰ گر یک akas‏ است و »شتري انوا 
قدض نموه از Ado‏ سال مدق در يانه است + [که] نواند دران سال زراعت کود - 
کے ui a) gs‏ عرق ol‏ و سارن FRG‏ بازع الاد ji f ye‏ 
a‏ است | و [ یک فصل را بايع ablo‏ و یک را a‏ حرج مقرري 9 "3 
دو قسمت نماينت e‏ و اگر دران زمین زراعت باشد که بعد درو gut - २२३०)‏ 


چهاردهم در [خراج] موف - اگر كس زمین خود را خانه gb Xf‏ آن 
ysis‏ سادق A‏ - و هم ونين اكر درآن :عین اشصار عدر L5 get‏ 394 
s oSU‏ [واگر ] cm‏ زرعي را . af‏ در Sank, wl‏ زراعت بود- a.]‏ ,123[ باغ 355 
و اشجار منمر در تمام وظیقه بلا فوجه نشاند ‏ دو روپده سه يا بالا که dig,‏ 
ارتعاع deam‏ ان إشجار دوو 831०५‏ باشد e‏ كر yl RS‏ 
و بادام که تمر 33१०७: S49)‏ و بعد از دادن تحر دو رويده سم ياو 
بالا بگیرند - بشرطی که محصول یک بیگېگ شرعي ‏ که عباری از چهل و يني كز 
شافجهاني در dass‏ و يني كيز سن كور است . as‏ $35 شرعي ھت در شصت — 
a‏ يديج و نیم any‏ 11 ربع ان برست * و الا صوافق ciej‏ معصول 045 » اگر 
قیمت مصصول كم از ياو روپیه - كه یک سير و پنی‌سیر شاد جهاني از OSU als‏ - 
از ان كم نگیرند [؟ ] * اگر گافری زمیں خود را بدست مسلمان قروخت باوجود ے 
که مسلمان باشد خراے بكيرتد ٭ " é‏ 


پانزدهم اگر کے زمين كود را vie‏ [.2 ,128] يا صرای وقفي نموده - 


— — A 


jam pape‏ خراج صقاسمه - هر که زمين خراجي را مالک نبود - اگر 
pig‏ باشذ يا هسام يا soy‏ باشد یا كرو باشد - elf n‏ هر جه دران زمين بیدا 
شود بر او باشد - awe‏ تعلق که مقرر باشد ]919[ بگبرند - بشرطی که زباده 
از دصف بباشد و الا نه كم از ثالث - و اگر کم ا: ثاات باشد زیاده نمایند هرچد 
ماسب e YS‏ 








از خراج AL (n) Text‏ است اكر تواند دراب سال = (४) Text‏ 
کقایت برر باشد ७४५०‏ هرچه دران زمین يبدا شرن ram‏ تعلق (m) Text‏ 


که مقرر باشه بگیونه 
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sf; 97 c— 

"mL ارد - دران دس‎ el, میرن و‎ tenn um wrt) efus اكر‎ pave 
c اردق‎ Wow «235 Ade ye sa وعيدرة‎ — rel L yb w 

P‏ شر نهم در مفاسمم = اگر زراعت و آوت رسد شر ३०७७‏ ۶ ضايع شود تراج 
ah f‏ » واكر ow‏ از caf ale Lorp‏ برست يا پیش از godes‏ هر قدر 4$ 

p) Text poma 
s ùs نيام‎ 

0 
Commentary on the farmin to Mabammad Hashim. 


८, margin]‏ ,113( صضمون صدر صرف cred‏ عقدمه [و ] تهديت از جناب 
ela! ely Uy‏ اسر سلطاني وجوت Jor‏ بعمال و iS‏ و صرحهت و رقافيت 
५७)‏ در تحصیل خراج وغیره مطابق شرع شريف e‏ 

در ants‏ اولی इ Age!‏ است ارادج سلطان عادل اینست - كه مراب 
)> و حسن تدییر که باعت تکنیی a‏ زراعتست عول نمایند ०‏ و آن ایدست 45 eie‏ 








نوم اسم و رسم از قوار ais b‏ و درخ داي و درمي gol;‏ دو رن * و از نوءی 
Jose ,‏ اين اور WAT‏ * 
aaro [114, a.)‏ دوم د ليلست "mI as erp‏ مرف lp‏ همین yale‏ ردد 


که «Lai.‏ كردة mati‏ سرکار ۱ مایند و حدق زراعت خود را -Apl‏ و E‏ 


از اسیاب ah‏ درهانده باشد تقاوي - که از سوکار حاکم Que‏ یابند - نظاو wir‏ 
است که ose‏ حداکم مالکست باید ۔ که کاسب زمين خود را BSA‏ مقدور نداشدم 
باشف اسداب كسب -oad‏ و نیز اراد سلطاني اراد d‏ اولست # و Nw‏ وضرب 
و زجر نظربرین است که هرگاه حاکم مالک است - در هر ضورت ४२०)‏ و Jos‏ 
منظو, واشته باشده ‏ يس ضرور است که مزارم هم با GAIT‏ خود بذكثير زراعت 
کوشش وجید بلیخ نه‌ایند که UT‏ اناد ے هر روز بيشتراز پیشتر رو دهد 9 اين معدي 
داعت کقایت سار و رواهیت رعايا "ست » 

).5 ,114] دفعه سيوم در داب » گوفقن خواج ۰ آچه از plal‏ دادن 
ونم ازع برا ےزراعت حواله نمودن و قدرے حراج كن از اجارة [گیر ] و از حصه 


(a) Text زراعت عمل‎ (a) Text عيضه‎ 
(b) Text سه‎ is Ao Text اولخت‎ 
(e) Text در داب رعايا گرفقن‎ 


۷۹ 
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= ] تعدث رچیست‎ [ ale, fq. ع سایق‎ [bad بيالكه يسن‎ Bets مالگ نرمؤارعت و‎ 


aS ly = ss! نخست کة اين و ملک‎ ae است با ری‎ a JOAS [mass af مالک‎ bal 


صا حب ملی Re jt Sb‏ و دوه اندگي Eh, LU‏ نوا عد كريخت 9 ناکم 


سرکار kai‏ مشتری ميشود ۔ دوم doy‏ قيمت ملک خود براے رفع مایصقا 


كار 33153 آورد ७‏ و ایی gja AS‏ است شخص را قايم مقام مالک in‏ 
ss‏ اسل ms‏ مها مالک else‏ وارث او دمیشود- و ایدەعدی Qf.‏ | ملگیت 
است + يس درینجا که mU‏ ممقام ماد — معن است af‏ قايم TI»‏ 

[e]‏ مزارعت # مغر بشق دیگر كس که زمین عبر حاصل ७७५ t iU‏ حاکم 
بصرف زر مملوی خود ابادان "سازد و خواج ساطاني بران و عشرر دادع Spm‏ 
ALL youl yam‏ - ای شخص Goa‏ خدصت ble,‏ بر quem‏ مزروء خود ald‏ - 


موسازد Gin:‏ حاکم ०‏ مثلى ات مشهور- هر كه شه‌شیر زند سكّه بنامش خوانند ه 

و این aS‏ مدت رج است که نیمه دوالكش onlay‏ و بعد ازاری 9 يكال ey‏ 

yB) - ७४५७० ४, la |‏ برين که در خواج موف oF‏ حاصل 3569 dela,‏ نیست - در 
هر صورت ol‏ مزارع كراج نقد ادا pila plu e ole‏ را cule,‏ و عدل #نظور 
as cur‏ قا سال LE Gb,‏ او نماینن - و در صورت مزارعت و a y slal‏ 
سلطاني ‏ هرجه زياده بشود باو بدهند e‏ : 

a.]‏ ,116] چهارم ل fin‏ زمين از جمله ضوارع و در net‏ داير و عجهول 
املك و م لکش بغایت pale‏ از زراعت وغيرع مراتب - نهر تقدیر بمعاي مالک همان 
معدي اولست ०‏ و ندز احتمال مملوی بسق دیگر Xhiro‏ شد چدانچه در صدر 
مذ‌کور یافدت - و در ماللگ بودن حاكم دلایل بسدار yok!‏ من الشمس و الین من 
الاعس است  Bi‏ در طول کلام محضدط نشد » 

&g- ]116, 2.]‏ در २००७‏ ينجم درداب زمين بادیه که مااکش‌هوجود باشد 32 
aim‏ نمایدد - ls‏ موچجب مصلعت کسی که لابق داشد داو oles‏ که صالی زراعت 
كنت او را سالگ A)‏ وانذت ‏ و از او باز نسقانند - اگو در او احذمال عودات )92 








(f) Emendation رمانیدن‎ (g) Text تقرر‎ 
(h) Text كراج سلطاني‌نیهه بشود‎ 
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[N.S 1‏ 
ces)‏ كد احقمال كان راشف - دوم عود دعر ناز à, wily ucis T wT‏ # 


$725( ديكو که در صدر مدد رج شد9 است - ورين dass‏ ظاهر و عیاری است + هركة 
زمين وا a Cel); el‏ مالک २०७७,‏ او را ०७७‏ - همارنی ७१४०) af iol pine‏ 
باير لا حاصل را olf pile SL‏ کرد کقایت gaye) IG‏ است - ($m aii‏ 
خدهمت با اوست - بخابر [ol]‏ دعم ملطانی باين إجرا یافته - هم که زصين را 
p‏ زراعت کدف مالک ०४७ as,‏ و از او وابس AN‏ یس ظاهر است 
هر که way‏ این كوا قت 392 - او و -" مدن حدق نواهت دون = و در gt‏ 
آن urbe}‏ مزارعت Kur.‏ که مددرجست - يعن شخص دیگو وا که بعث ازیی 
ادءایع عاکیت بیدا ७४‏ ۔ او را در انقعاع wf‏ زمین - که از وجه مزارعت ७७७‏ 
يا سيوا die f‏ ياغ يا ثالاپ Nac,‏ - تصرف ندهند و مالک de = al‏ که 
اين ure}‏ از sols! Jame‏ بود - دربن صورت محيي آن مدق است = 
دیگیه Gal,‏ نخواهد بود # و اگو Sy AS Bury ASL Lyte) nhs‏ س 
بسن قطعه زمين بادیه بتمامیه Qe Lo sg Udine‏ دیگر - و از عدم بودن 
صالک إن يا حقیقت Ler‏ [از] افقادگي زهین وعدم حضول محصول مایب 
این شخص - پس تا Ele;‏ که آنزمین انققالي از حاصل 8050 بون - بشخدى 
که اول تعلق داشت و از JUARA‏ او e‏ شخص Jine‏ كوديد» ka, z‏ معد ول 
آثر؛ متعلق yee‏ شخص alo‏ - از منتقل الده علاقة نيست ‏ چه از Ales‏ 
که بجائب اين JADI‏ نموده متعلق ایتخواهد برد e‏ 


a.]‏ ,۲1۱8 جواب در دفعه شم ۔ منظور سلطان [رعیت ] برور اینست ۔ که 

خرا ‏ همانقدر بو Ule,‏ مقر ر دمایدد که ble,‏ يسبب مالگذاری از يا نیعندد - چر AS}‏ 
میں a‏ مالک wt‏ نی است آدادئی او از رعایاست « sie‏ وعايا برجا SiL‏ 
و از پا بیفقند qus‏ ببب زیاده طلڊ-ي و ظلم عامل خراب شوند - ४०४‏ آبادی 
صورت 3३२७४‏ آباد ug‏ زراعت a>‏ قسم ls‏ بون € لد« درین دفعه تاكيداست # 
و ابن كه در BFP‏ اخر صندرچست - که اگر دوان گنجایش از مقرري زیاده 
WSU} ab‏ بگیرنه » اين $,ÀS‏ نقيض دکم خقرة اولوق در همین AS‏ است = 
شايد سهوء كاذب بوده باشد + جنان بدريافت كه اين EAs‏ بنابر تاكيك است مي 
بايث که بگیرند ly} ७ OSL‏ که در ادل معنے مطلق 3५६५०‏ هر چند نواناعي زياد» 
باشد از نصف gab;‏ كيرند ٭ باز Laus‏ حکم ७४४५०‏ زیاده از مقررے wih‏ 
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eL‏ است * 
جواب در aaia‏ هفتم ‏ حکم (२०२४‏ خراج از یکدیگر در صورت dss)‏ 
Us,‏ ست jaba‏ رفاهيت .یا e‏ 
جوا در pone 409d‏ — حعم [ گرفتن ] cl»‏ در asu ale Dam Ss‏ 
درو - هراد ایی است २६‏ هركاة حراج در ,3 درو طلب oai‏ شد Lis,‏ بلا k‏ 
yo aoa)‏ دالوا جب ‘bls gL elel rowley "Tl |) sl); n‏ .]223 
نمون * و اگر پیش wl‏ طلب شود باعث تصديع و 325( رعءایاست » ينابر مطلب 
0.1 ,118[ جواب در àsta‏ نهم ® on‏ اگر در i -— co Gries‏ ناشن 
و در QAM‏ زراعت آن »ين آعت دوست af‏ بالكل تیاه 23,53 - یس aS Qui u*‏ آنرا 
ماندلا است آنقدر محصول از elp af ph oT‏ رعيت نصش سالم بماند - 
مكلا در یگ un; as fo‏ د8 (ma ey”‏ يدت[ cua ज~‏ اوت سس ری wv‏ 
vle‏ و نضف سالم اين uii‏ ماست . مي بای که يكمن wp‏ که نصف سالم 
ey Uf‏ من xb wl May‏ # 
جواب در २०७७‏ دهم — اگر شخصی زمین دارد كه خراج موظاف دران 
y^‏ است و او قادر بر زراعت است و pile ett‏ برای زراعت نیست - dhas‏ 
०)७-‏ - يس خراج آنزه‌ین را در زراعت دیگر که از yf‏ شخص باشد بگیوند - زیرا 
آنشة ص gila‏ رسیده باشن پا f‏ باران - ०२०) ly ४४‏ جنس زراعت iau‏ 
بود - تمام zou‏ باشن - وزراءت ضايع شد» باشت ‏ يا د رصیان بعص زراعت wt‏ 
شخس پیش از آن که کی پخنگي رسد و Wayi‏ كردن "ULL‏ آفت فير ممكن 
الاحذار رسى ‏ که جنس al‏ حاصل نشود ونيز إمكان زراعت gil‏ در عرض 
مدت انال نمائدع باشد o.‏ خوا نگیرند ७‏ و اكر در همان بعض زراعت quf‏ شخص 


a A 


| 
f 
yl everyw! 


0j text 


= E 
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د عصرل Inj} = ७०५३‏ که بعد از بريدن عله ار blial "um‏ آنث خص Bos) eT‏ 
caf‏ - و هب خی اگو ج n‏ — از 8०७००) ct wry‏ نون . le}‏ ايام =h‏ 
دیگر باقي بود از یب تغافل اين شخص dee‏ رسید + خواج كرفتن از 
a.]‏ ,120 [ جواب ] دودععه ] باؤدهم - apo‏ از عوت تالک :میسن و CATS‏ 
sy‏ $,$5 وا که pie‏ مت è <=! ere jo‏ چوا که مالک G’ as ee.‏ 
RE‏ مال زراعت است wil ae‏ زراعت pof uya? dif‏ ناشت = 
3l‏ , ,& او نی اين ás j il Af‏ او Lob is‏ >> خراج daa: TU‏ از Jos‏ 
است = زيرا af‏ مالک ere;‏ حاكم است و عالک ؤراعت Boy iP as‏ ناشت 
wey‏ !3 زراعت دوت كردة امت و >> ورن او LSD हः‏ و — ® راع ہت 
b. |‏ ,120 [ جو[ ]39 4555 [ د وازن شم - =~ crs‏ دو طور يي dyla‏ - 9 
wu Y,‏ شون - و در خراج موظ ف $i‏ مالک }> خود را داجارع دا عاریه ats‏ 
مستاجر و مستعير دران زراعت of Hiab, oF‏ از مالک زعين بگیوند ۔ و اگر 
dE Lif‏ نما بان حراج 3 تمسقاجو و تمس 0 aks‏ 5 }2+ | که ته سقا yam‏ 3 تمس gama‏ 
در ere wT‏ باخ 839०‏ اند - و اگو زهین خراجي owl gt Bye — J‏ 
[و] مالک كواهان داشته باشد - اگو ces‏ زراعت کرده باشد خراج از غاصب 
بكيرنن - و + زراهصت دخرده Lb‏ !3 دجم P Ši sow E‏ — مدر دداشف 
و مالک aidia y»‏ باشد gb‏ مالف ستانند » iae bl‏ اینعت اور 
دوم اين که - le‏ كوافان 3 !45.2 — خراج از مالک بگیرند a‏ يعن عاصب 
مقر بيست و مالک كواهان e‏ 25 در 5 دارث حراج 3 مالک ستاناد * 
در سورت Cy CIA)‏ حکم عصب OT Jon‏ - اگر wega‏ بی اذن راهن دران 
زراعت کوده باشد - زیرا كه اگر مرتهن باقن راهن زراعت کرده باشد تراج 
بر راهن لازم مي UT‏ -چرا که كردن ززاعت نیز شامل رهن شد + اگر بی اذن 
روصت ده زراعت e‏ 


e^ خود را‎ wr} Iya سیزن‌هم- گے‎ [kasa جواب [ در‎ [ 122, a.) 


(n) wry از‎ ot}! پیش‎ 





LE | Ls 
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مزارعت زمين خود را بفروشد - اگر quus‏ سال Low‏ عشتربى Aly‏ است که 
ژراعت در آنزمين نوادد کرد - خرچ از مشتري بگیرند » و اگر دو فصل در زعین 
است یک را بایع و یک را صقري در یافته است - راج را دو قسمت کرده از 
طوفین كيرنن # و اگر در أن هنن زراعت بود که بحد درر رسیده است خراج 
از qui‏ ستائنی - زیرا که پراعت Oso AF‏ درو رسیده است هركاع wl‏ با eR.‏ 
عام ايبن فووخته است. - AKAN‏ — زواعت Ls)‏ بدت درو 1 as‏ — 

لازم م wT‏ كه خراج از بابع ji em Auli‏ 

].122,5( جواب در دفعه Als‏ - يعن اكر شخصی مالک زمين af ob‏ 
دران راج موظاف مقرراست وبران ७६०५ d‏ خانه ois ७५‏ - يا درخنهایی + Ese‏ 
~ - در WT gu‏ تفاون oS)‏ - بدسقور سابق وظیقه که عةرر است بگیرند * 
۳ اكر بر زول که زراعت ميكدد ]5[ 49५४,‏ زراعت از yf‏ میهد - باعي sji‏ 

८४ ५७४०, »‏ ميوع دار باك تقاوت lis‏ که محل زراعت 39949 - دو २229)‏ 
و دوائدة آنه af‏ حاصل باغ مور است Spl‏ - اگو جه هدوز sexe iS Qf‏ 
زداشته باشد a‏ عكر درختهائ انگو ر و بادام که تا حالت بي ميوگي e abaly‏ 
شود و بعد ]31[ old‏ »جوع حاصل ياغ لاكن اين hele‏ باخ که دو १२.३)‏ و دوازدة 
آنه باشد - بشرطى که ربع یگ २०२०‏ شرعى das Ame Lea‏ مالک ذا بنجروییه 
هشت af‏ باشد - در صورے كه باین ربع نداشد - یس حاصل باغ (Mire‏ دصة 
نصف بگیرند o‏ و اگر قیهمت محصول صوافق aa‏ نصف كم از ياو any‏ باشد 
که ale Cs‏ دو ७२‏ سير شاهجهاني یک سير jsf quu = SSL‏ نکنند » و اگو 
گادری زمين خود را بدست leks‏ فروشد از آن مسلمان خواج ७५,५६५‏ - 
زيرا 4۶ در Chet‏ مالک او ندون # ٠‏ 

a.]‏ ,124[ جواب در ants‏ پانزدهم — دجون Wie‏ و سرا وئف نمودن امسر 
احسن است Ios)‏ سلطان نظر بو ,3 | و a= $3७‏ ملاع gh‏ از او 
نمودند - لازم که خراج sind‏ 

جواب در دفعه شانزدهم èN‏ در خرا_ مقاسمه - شخص که در hol‏ 

zj‏ نباشد ७‏ كرو باشد - اين شخخص اكر V‏ باشن يا مسلم ea!‏ آن 

مین Ba‏ برا - "NT. — roe‏ امن از راهن alils‏ باشد "يس 

۹۹ پیشتر مقرر 22U‏ از همان شخص Sp‏ - 
J—— Ph‏ 
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لاکن مي بايد که اين حصة زیاده رز نصف و كم از دلت نباشد © در صورت 3305 
| دصف گم - و در صورت كم از ثلث ३8७५)‏ 7 - بقذر suls welis‏ » 

جواپ در دقعة هعدهم — اگر عزارم بمیرد و وارث نگدارد - در آن زعدن 
nd‏ که اشتمام اوست نداد إجارء و بوزارعت . بذوعى kaso. af‏ سيوم ह‏ 
ST deu  تشذك Libye‏ # 

جواب در دفعه هؤدهم ‏ سلطان را منظور Ule, sal,‏ است = لهذا 
حکم ०५४७‏ است كه هر قدر ضايع شود خراج نگیوند - هر قدر باقي ler‏ موافق 
aa SR tom‏ تراج auli‏ # 


(r) ۵ M 


سس 


,a |.‏ 267[ ذقلى فرمان راد‌شاه اورنگویب الم كير pla‏ رشکداس 
وري بطریق e oh‏ 





آنکه كفايت شعار صطيع الاسلام رشكداس بمرحمت بادشاهانه امیدوار 

ST y - o Bay‏ که همگی ھەت و الا a > i ५०५५०,‏ فلت Mic}‏ بو ازدياد 
جل د Ys, s = — yA = a Ny‏ نهل اسفعدار عمال بر ss aR) Lisa an Ls. ubt‏ 
[جاكير ] داران از كاربردازان FES‏ كلافت وجهانباني ise‏ عرض اشرف واعلى 
de a5 = KO,‏ اعقاو o‏ گنای مالک محكروسة os! Bem‏ 3 صو اضعات 
a‏ يركفات را در اعاز سال نظر بر <اصل سال کامل و سال متصل و As,‏ قابل 
lem cules, $e‏ جر رپا © وا كدكورت jade‏ = و ذر برخي aS why? EL‏ مز روعان 
و كشاورزان hy su‏ بويشان حال و کم بضاعت میداندن - عمل ८2539. ale‏ بقرار 
L ut‏ صيدوم Ev L Kan‏ دو يا کمنر و ys‏ مقر > ~> - ودر خر سال 
طوامير Bom‏ نقد عوافق ضابطه و معمول بتصدیق خود [ و ] قجول[.7 ,267] 
كروريان ود bie‏ جودهريان وقانونكويان M»‏ خانة معلی | J‏ مي CPE‏ لا كن 
ر رشقه اراضي هر يركنه از برگدات با قيد مزروء* و تفصيل اجذاس خريف و رديع 








(a) A. و يركدات‎ (5; A. omita و‎ 


يا كنكوت B.‏ — يا كنكوث (c) A.‏ 
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ادر‎ 3 ^ a داقتس‎ E امل بود‎ ur i قدر‎ Am در سال كن شقه‎ as hb. TEL 
کدی‎ @ aso) معلی‎ Ai pew عاديا وعيرة‎ 3 FEY E S v; 

معال و پرد اخت متصديان pit‏ 4 که رس از نشظیص Rem‏ بر )2:98 وقوع 
ut‏ در حاصل آن مدال - كمي whl‏ يا ग‏ سوما زد کي يا ارزاني uas‏ غير 
آنرا دست آویز نمود 9 - tine‏ از ७००२० lms mex dbs‏ - از qu?» jy?‏ 
ظاهر شود e‏ اكر Lf‏ بحقيقت مزارعاں و صزروءات هر قريه وا 892०)‏ از ,8 
ر کار و جيع كاتمل دكار af‏ برگنات آبان و ععموز و aspe Lle,‏ الال 

رو fi, 5! os»‏ کدرت زراعت alan‏ ~ در M, ihola‏ لجو اشد رایت > 


psa‏ جمان» ظ e‏ ء bee‏ شرف صدور مي‌بیوندن ۵۶ حقیقت هر دبه از دبعأت 
برگناین متعلق ديواني و اميني خويش وا رسد aS-‏ اراضی؛ لابق زراعت درآ جه 
قدر است ] a.‏ ,268] و از * انجمله مز رو joke ae f‏ و ذا مزروع چند ؟ - ددس 
ال هر سال da‏ مقدار ميشون ؟ و موجب مز روع — ارام ۶ هن‌گور چیست؟ 
و نیز در يابد که در زماں سعادت نشان حضرت عرش ؛ اشيااي در عمل (७२०‏ 
راجه لوقرمل دستو ر اخذ محصول جه بو ؟ ple m y‏ موافق ضابطة قدیم 
است يا از سال جلوس مبارک زیاده بران قرار یافقه ؟ و OUT Eos‏ چه قدر ؟ 
و ویران چند ؟ و باعث ويراني چیست € و پس از دریافت کیقیت ایدمرادب 
سعي در ازدیاد اباداني wits‏ ویران و عزروم هاختن اراضي QUU‏ زراعت بقول 
درست و قرار مناسب و ا«ژولي جدس کامل بکا ۾ و شرچجا چاه معطل ناشت 
در صرصت آن واحداث دیگر 98%( دکوشد e‏ و جمع انرا بنوءي تشخیص دهد 
که Ula, aly‏ بحق خود برست - و هااواجب بهنگام تحصیل در آيث ‏ و بر هيم 
coe!‏ از Ula;‏ تعدی Oey) A‏ - و هر سال نسخجات j‏ مشتیل بر قيد نعداد 
مزارعان * هر موضع و اراضي مزروعه و غير مزروعه چاه و باراني 
و اجناس كامل و اقص و سر انجام paje‏ ساختن ८७४०‏ لايق زراعت و الزوني 





(d) Omitted by A. . ره‎ Oni GSòe!5©ò5. (p) ^. عرش استااي‎ (k) A. که‎ 
(e) A. alea y (h)A. نرود‎ 
(f) B. oña G) A. منفقل‎ 









7 2 ٠. 
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جدس کامل و Uf‏ هدن less‏ 1 - که از سدوات ويران Bay‏ + درست Bape?‏ در 
دسقور العمل سابق آنچه زیاده عقرر yas‏ باشن m‏ تفصیل انرا با joie‏ مبلغی 
که در سال نمام aly‏ ۸.۱ ,268[ °« ]مده OSL‏ معروتی ONS‏ * و این ابطه 
و برداخت را از 2४1०5.‏ خویف شملان n‏ ثيل سنه هشت از جلوس Vig‏ ^^ 
AS‏ دینوخب عمل Sula‏ - و تعاصلاری صحال جاكبرد اران شم ناكين 3315 a5‏ 
bed criss?‏ كار e ojis oh‏ 


ت — 


af Jy‏ — عملان و چودهریان را در خلوت راء AS‏ - و »قور کدف 
که سر دیون حاضر Bodas‏ داشت » cse as D 3 Ule, Es y‏ عرص حال بو يدف 
بتوسطگ عيري بداشتن & 


— — 


دوم asf‏ — بعاملان قدعن aul‏ که سر سال go p 430 2S‏ و داد 
àli‏ م کمیت و رقبه وا رسیده - اكر aleia aiL Jisu Ule,‏ کنن كد هر یی 
بقدر حال در ازدیاد تضم ریزی کوشیده ७२७४‏ بسال گذشته افز وني عز wes)‏ 
००) deu‏ 4 و از Us! ms‏ بجنس اعلى میل $25 تا Ody?‏ مین لابق زراعت 
rolis‏ نگدارند » و اكر coat‏ از کارندھا فراري شدعء باشد &x,‏ اترا aul en‏ = 
و در wosan fst‏ او بمكان عالون جهن بایغ بكار RT 0 ۰ Sry)‏ در ey‏ 
آودن کشا ورؤان 3 اطواف و چوانب ut‏ ۳ صشکور و اسخمالت و 0४-३७‏ 
صومور بجا ७ ohf‏ و rm ८०६१;‏ بدسخوريكة مز روع شود مقور صازند # . 





سيوم * — بامناهي يركنات ०४७‏ نماید که سر سال بموجودات 
a.]‏ ,269( مز روعات دیه بدية اسامي‌وار وا رسيده جمع را ازروى جزورسي 
Aig lite‏ کقارت = 3 Sasa‏ رعايا تشخيص ules‏ - و درل جمع بلا 
چپارم آذكه سب بعد تشخیص Bem‏ مقرر AS‏ که بر وفق موعون که در هر 


rr. aa 





(m) A. "UT 
(n) A. نيل .8 سلاین ثيل‎ wile 
3 (p) A. تعداد‎ d) صزارم و‎ B. مزروع و نعداد--‎ 
- 8(و)‎ 8, omits و همچنین‎ but begins سيوم‎ ۰ 
(r) B. بسعي موقور و دلاسای بجا آرند‎ I 
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- ERR بافي‎ Cs o — وط‎ i af ol» دا كفن‎ 35,5 > ANNs) ARA 
- ريك‎ las و در قسط 72( با لامام لی رآ“‎ =æ uy 

Lule. we ) 9 دالت و‎ ys هداس‎ Elad] و‎ aol pws sb — یک‎ ery 

(92599 و مساهلة عمال در‎ ४०२! १* 4, و‎ uu हे | خد جهودا‎ ۳ af اجام وصول‎ ron 


» or fw 


ششم wT‏ س هرگاه خود برای دريافت حفیقت يركفات در هر دیی كم 

عجور نماين صررت مز روءات و & ee Seals OT‏ — جمع بنظر در 
آورد« . اگر در تغريق Ren‏ بر شر “Sy‏ هدق و = ७-५ posf cla»‏ 
sip :‏ » واكر جودهري يا مقدم يا pin v cs)‏ شري نموده elie SL‏ 
را مستمل ].4 ,269[ ساخته بدق رسانده و كنجايش از تحت متغلبان برآر: - 
و بالفعل در oeii‏ سال حال و تقريق موجودات آن از روی“ sth‏ 
و جزورسي برادخته مفصل بر نگارد - ७‏ حقيقت کار Uis‏ ^ آمنا و حسن پود اخت 
v ol‏ وزاری sly‏ ظاهر شود l ۱ p‏ 
pina‏ آنکه — ناكار و انعام Gye‏ معمول سركار عمل خالصه شریفه. 
بعال دارن * و آنچه عا>لاں سوکار nm‏ مته‌الي !55 739 NT‏ وا رسف - که 
انجماعه از ابتدبی تخواه جاگیر ag‏ قدر باقي نگاهداشته ؟ و جه مقدار kisas‏ 
كمي وآفت مجر گرفنه ९‏ نظر yes?‏ بگد اشته را ७‏ داز باوت نمايث - و آینده 
uisge‏ دار aS-‏ ش رگا« lef‏ ۷ كنات را بعال إصلي z‏ قرار sis PES‏ 6 حقيةقت 
بعرنی My‏ خواهد رسید - در [کور ] دولت خواهي ya)‏ كدام رعايت خواهد شد * 


هشقم إنكه ‏ در ays‏ خانه‌مقور ois‏ كه فوطه داران سكم Asi ०.७), ५९००‏ 


n 





— || 


(^) B. ۶ A. جزيات‎ (æ) A. باز باقینماین‎ 
() وبعات‎ dns ربع‎ (y) A. omits B® 
(५) .نا در‎ givos. در حق‎ (=) A. اصلي عود خراهند داد‎ | ۱ 
(०) 8. بریکی‎ pin (aa) B, و حقیقت‎ 


(e) B, اصارت يناع‎ 


p "og ۲۰ پل‎ Ss "Y ve ^ 5 ह ١ j Jm 
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Dike‏ - و بر تقدير عدم २५३७‏ اين جنس asy‏ شاهجهاني جلدي رادي بازار 
كرفقه صرف سکه ابواپ جمع نمایند o‏ اما رويية كموزن ४‏ رايم بازار نباشد Ji‏ 
داخل abys‏ خاذه AS‏ - و اكر Sil‏ که در داز كردانيدنى جنس فاقص Jasi‏ 
در تعویق مي افتد - وجه qq No)‏ موافق دق و حساب از رعفت گرنقه تبديل 
m‏ رو درو بعيل aT‏ » 

نیم آذکه — > نخواسقه yl‏ آدت Qs [270,a.]‏ یا ارصي در 
مصلی رو نماید - بامنا و عمال تاكين Rab‏ كذدكه موجودات صزروعات را قوار واقع 
bhia JLS‏ تكاهياني oulo‏ 58 و 5 مزارء وا رسیده از روی جز ورسي موافق 
هت و نون مشخص के mile‏ وافت سور diss‏ - که تغريق آن ce‏ باخداو 
جودهريان و قانونكو و مقدم و پگواري باشد هركز بعمل By Ue aui‏ رعیت 
jode, (93‏ از dd uf‏ و wile uel lañ‏ و متغليان بقواننن تغلب u$‏ * 


دهم آنکه س در داب عدم بلیه [S]‏ ورفع اخواجات زايد المال و ابواب 
صمذومة که باعت تفريقة حال رعایاست - ol‏ و Slee‏ و چودهریان و قانونگویان 
و متصدیان تاکید بایغ تمودع مچلکات ७०,३८०‏ -کد زيادتي aab‏ واخد ابواپ مماوعه 
مقطوعگ در Eg‏ خلایق بناج 55,2 Os dan‏ # و خود هميشد © خبرياب داشد ‏ 
ons,‏ ۔ تا از څدمت معزرل شود و بجا او دیگری ye‏ كردد 5 


يازد هم cle — af)‏ بير مف self‏ هددری بقار دي بوقيقت ff‏ ناوي 
و re‏ عمال و اخراجات و رسوته! ری اسامي jls‏ وا joy‏ - در جه dss‏ 


Cae‏ از خانه رعیت بر آصده ७८५‏ واصلاری ale aby‏ — 355 - مانقي 
تصرف امین و عامل و زمیدد اراں وعير ذالک بام cw‏ بويت - و نا صوكن OLY‏ 


eie sy ~> Ss [ 270, ۵.1‏ ديهانت aif‏ قراشم ls Ay 5७,51‏ » و اگر 


- ee 


(bb) Omitted by A. 

(cc) m. git قانونگو‎ ७५४२) خود‎ 

(dd) p, wha oa y 

(ee) B, & ۸ جزیات.‎ 

5 با هه داري حال ر اخرجات در سر سات اسامي و بر الو .ى Uf) KemU‏ 
و بهقري مال 

بدام دیهات A.‏ )99( 


। 
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ببب عدم وجود يكوارى با وجهي ديك ر 3०४‏ صواضع معدودے بدست نیاید ‏ 
آن جزو را از روی نواهت ۸۸ دیهات MI‏ سراسري sof‏ داخل yesh‏ کنر e‏ 
ذبوان را عي بايد که læst m jab o»‏ اگر 397०3 arly‏ بقلم yoo}‏ دات ن 
نگاهدارد - و وجة تصرف عملان موافق ضابعاه 3९‏ تصرف چودهوي و SHG‏ و دم 
ager jj sys‏ زبادع 725( spe‏ گوفته باشد بمعرني با خواست در آرن © 





— a 


دوازد هم انكه  y‏ جماعة "TTE ef‏ جاگیرد اران دوكس كد pi‏ — 
د ولفخوا دي pies LI sls E RE miS‏ رسه as‏ — 1« ۷ در 
هو با او ام ورزيدع راسم نكو خدماي as A). af lam‏ در -lás n‏ 
انديشي و ديانت‌د اري ده AA‏ بهرومند شود « و اگر oT cR‏ عمل aule‏ 
IL‏ باز خواست و عواخذ Asli We‏ کرد ار ناهفجار در JS‏ خويش بیدد . 


روز بروز [و] از پرگنات دیگر روز pel‏ تحصیل مال و موجودات پا نزده روه 
و از mm‏ نقمه [. ,271[ تحویل فوطهدار و جمع واعادافی ماو He‏ و gb‏ 
جمع مجیل و Rem‏ بندي و جمع خرچ تصويل فوطددار Jas‏ بقصل از عاصلان 
بقید تحصیل در آورده oly‏ را ملاحظه نموده - nn‏ انچه زواید از whem‏ 
مصروف شده ७४५‏ بمعرض باز خواست در آورده - بدفقواخانة وال ارسال -oyo‏ 
و کاعف ربيع اخر یف موقوف نگذارد » 


we [27 1,4.)‏ دهم إنكه ‏ امین و عامل فوطهدار yu‏ — 
معزول شود SAK‏ از انها بتاکید قمام كرفته pp‏ سر حساب آمد - و ابواب داز 
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يافقني از روعي بدرنويسي صوافق ४७०७ qq‏ ديواني بمعرض باز خواست در آورده - 
SANG rr‏ را با Bay‏ وصول ابوب dele‏ معزول gers‏ ولا بفوبسد - که از 
مصا-:ه pio‏ قراغ حاصل whe‏ * 

بانزدهم إذكه  as‏ نسضة (५४५२७‏ مطابق 1७०७‏ معهوده فصل dai‏ ترتيب. 
ساخةه بمهر و تصديق Kis Hi sy‏ و الا ارسال میذ‌اشته باشد # 


» تمام ثى # 








(aq) B. 99M 


کاضذ+ت را १३७‏ سرشقة ابواب بدرنويسي عامل صعژول (rr) B.‏ 
RC)‏ مطابق قاعدع معيردة كاغذات فصل بفصل مرتب ساخته (०) B. gh‏ 
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32. Shiista Khan in Bengal at 4 JADUNATH SARKAK, 
M.A., Professor, Patna College, and Member, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. ۱ 


When Mir Jumla invaded Kuch Bihar and Assam, * had in 

his train an officer named Shibabuddin 

— — Talish, who has left a detailed history of 
the expedition, named by the author the Fathiyyah-i-ibriyyah. 
A lon g abstract of it was given by Mr. Blochmann in the 
Society's Journal for 1872, Part I, No. 1, pp. 64-96. Our 
Society has a fine old MS. of this work (D. 72), and the Khuda 
Bakhsh Library three others. All these end with the death of 
Mir Jumla, 3lst March, 1663. 

But the Bodleian Library possesses a MS. of the work (No. 
Bod. 589, Sachan and Ethé's Catalogue, Part I, No. 240), supposed 
to be the author's autograph, which contains a continuation (folios 
106, a-176,b.), relating the events immediately following and 
bringing the history down to Buzurg Ummed Khan's victorious 
entry into Chatgaon (Chittagong), 27th January, 1666. This por- 
tion is absolutely unique ! and of the greatest importance for the his- 
tory of Bengal, as will be seen from the abstract I give below. Ihave 
procured photographic reproductions of these 71 leaves of the MS. 

The internal evidence is overwhelming in favour of the 
Continuation being regarded as Shihabud- 

Authorship. din Talish’s work. The style is marked by 
the same brilliancy of rhetoric; many favourite phrases and turns 
of expression are common to both; and one peculiar sentence, 


- Sig) er) سر‎ e ३3 داري‎ Bg» ساكن داري‎ 


which I have found in no other Persian history, occurs in both 
(Conquest of Assam, p. 55 of our MS. D. 72, and Continuation, folio 
124, a). We have here g- 156, 6.) one instance of the author's 
vicious habit of running the variations of a single simile throngh 
4 whole page of which there are three examp bi in the Conquest. 
The writer is tho same mor wor per, only Sháista Khan here 
takes the place of Mir Jumla. Neither of them is named, but 
both are indicated by laudatory titles, Mir Jumla being Nauiwicüb 
Mustaghani-algüb, and Sháista Khan Nawwab Mu‘ala-dlgab. 
The author evidently * shortly after le ng the Continua- 
tion, for it ends abruptly, without carryin 
— on the campaign in the Chatgion District 
to its conclusion. Hehad no time to give it the finishing touches : 
the material is loosely arranged ; there is no regalar division into 
chapters as in the Conquest, only three headings (surkhi) being 
given (ff. 150,5, 153, a, and 161,6.). Moreover, the author hus 





L I suspect that there is a जद اد‎ ap of it at the end of an India Office MS. 
of the work, which Ethé in his Catalogue describes as narrating the conquest 
of Jitkim (should be Chatgion). 
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left blanks for dates in two pum (F. 149, b. and 175, b.), which 
he evidently meant to fill up after consulting other sources, 
Wrong dates are given in 106, û, and 167, a. and some obscurity 
has been introduced into the narrative by his passing over the 
first day of the siege of Chátgüon (25th January, 1666) in absolute 
silence. 
I do not think "- sey is وه‎ guod ground for holding with 
achau and Ethé that “this copy may be 
Mo autograph. Shihab-al-din's autograph.” Two lines of 
the previous page are repeated by mistake in f. 117,a. There are 
two lacunm: 136,b. 6 and 169,6. 7. In some places blank spaces 
have been left, evidently for putting down headings in red 
(surkhi). All these facts go to show that the work is a mere 
copy and not the original, Besides, there are several errors of 
spelling of which an accomplished author and professional writer 
(sd qi*a-nawis) like Shihabuddin could hardly have been guilty. 


ANALYSIS OF THE Continuation. 


Official changes following Mir Jumila's death (106, a.—107, b.) 
Ihtisham Khan, left by Mir Jumla in char ge of Dacca, now began 
to exercise supreme authority. Aurangzib ordered Daud Kbān, 
Subahdar of Bihar, to administer Bengal, pending the appoint- 
ment of a pucca Subahdar; Dilir Khan to officiate until Daud 
Elan arrived. Daud Khan arrived near Dacca, 27th September, 
1663, and stayed at Khizrpur. 

Khizrpur commands the route of the pirates of Chat gacn 
(105, a. )—Decay of the Bengal flotilla, nawdra (108, b.)— Pro- 
digality and corruption of the officiating governors (109, a.)—The 
pirates plundered Bhushna during the absence of the cruising ad- 
miral, sardür-i-safrüb (110, a.)—Dāud Khan on his own responsibi- 
lity remitted the tithe (zakat) on grain, in order to relieve the 
scarcity at Dacca (110, b.)— True condition and causes of the decay 
of the flotilla (112, a.)—Shaista Khan enters Rajmahal, Sth March, 
1664 (114, a.)—New appointments made by him (115,a.)—5hàista 
Khan pushes on shipbuilding (115, 5.), demands help from the 
Captain of the Dutc h (116, a.), plans to win over the Feringees of 
Chat gion (116, b). i 

is internal administration : gives relief to juges and 
aimadars (117, a.-121, a.) translated below.—Raja of Kuch Bihar 
makes submission. 

Piratical incursion into Bagadia (122, a.)—Account of the 
pirates of Chatgaon (122, b.)—their oppression and sale of captives, 
(123, a.)—they desolate Bagla.—Cowardice of the Bengal navy 
(124, a.)—Anecdote of ‘Aashur Beg, cruising admiral (124, b.)— 
Former governors of Bengal only bent upon extorting money, but 
negligent of the duty of protecting the EP le (125, a.) —Author 










rotests his veracity (126, زج‎ Sod than di cribe es the ten merits of 
bhaista Kban (197.4.-192, b.) رس‎ Kban, 
( 509 ef , DA. : arrangements ANNE 1 83, a ) —Shàista. 









— of Dacca, makes defensive ar — 
Kbán's piety (133, b.) —Miracle at Rajmabal ) 
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Shaista Khan leaves Rajmahal, 16th October, and enters 
Dacca, 13th December, 1664, (134, b.-137, a2).—Great exertions in 
building and equipping warboats (137, b.).—New arrangement for 
ine the rivers (138, b )— Thana and — established at 

angramgarh (139, 5.)—Causeway built from Dhüpa to Sangrám- 
garh (140, a.)—Raja Indraman ( —Indradumna) imprisoned for the 
rebellion of his clansmen (141,a.).—Portent at Makhsusübád 
(= Murshidabad) (142, ۰ 

Sondip, island, described (142, b.)—its forts—colonised by 
c dad a runaway ship-captain of Jahangir's time (143, b.)— 
iliwwar defeats the Arracanese and reigns supreme (144, 4.)— 
Abul Hassan ordered by Shaista Khan to spy out the nakedness 
of Sondip (145, a.)—His ruse (145, b.) —The Nawwab prepares for 
a regular siege of Chatgaon (146, ७. ). 

First invasion of Sondip by Abul Hassan, 9th November, 
1665 (147, a. and b.)—Second invasion of Sondip, 18th November, 
1665 (148, b.) —Capture of Dilawwar and his son Sharif (149) 
— Mughal rule established in the island (150, a.). 

The winning over of the Feringees of Chatgqüon (150, b.) -—The 
Nawwab tempts them by various men (151)—They come over to 
Farhád Khan at Noakhali, with their families and boats (152, a.) 
— Conversation between Shaista Khan and the Feringee leader, 
Captain Moor (152). | 

Description of Arracan (153, a.) —'l'hree Arracanese invasions 
of Bengal (154, b.)—Reasons for the Nawwab not commandin 
the Chātgāon expedition in person (157, 4.)—Buzurg Ummet 
Khan, the commander of the expedition, starts from Dacca, 
24th December, 1665 ( 158, a.) — Composition of his force (158, b.) 
—Jungle-clearing and road-making (159. b.) —Expeditionary force 
constantly supplied with provisions (160, a.). 

Army advances, step by step, in co-operation with the flotilla 
(161, a.) —Ibn Husain, t I admiral, enters the creek of Khamaria, 
—van of theland force joins him, 21st January, 1666 (161, a. and b.). 

Ca pore T Chütgüon (161, b.) :—The impassable barrier be- 
tween Bengal and Ghatgaon (162, b.) —Chátgaon fort described 
(163, ۸-104, a.) —Ibrahim Khan's expedition to Chütg&üon failed 
(164, b.) — Anxiety about the success of Sháista Khan's expedition 
(165, b.-167 a.). 

First naval battle, 22nd January,—the Arracanese put to 
flight, 10 ghurabs captured (167, b.-168, a). 

The two fleets again face each other—night of 23rd Jannary 
ا‎ in distant cannonade.—Second naval battle, 24th January, 
(169, a. & b.) —The Arracanese retreat into the Karnphali river.— 
The Mughals close its mouth (170, a.), burn three stockades on the 
bank, and then attack and capture the Arracanese navy 
(170, b.-171, a, ). 
| The Arracanese garrison evacuate Chatgion fort, night of 
25th January (171, b.)—Mughal generals enter it (172, a.) on the 
26th. Fort opposite Chatgaon also evacuated. 

News of the conquest reaches Dacca, 29th January. Rewards 
granted by the Nawwüb and the Emperor (172, b.-173, b.). 





AP. 


- 
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Exultation in Bengal.—How the conquest benefited the Exchequer 
(174, b. ). ri 
Buzurg Ummed Khan enters Chatgion fort, 27th January, 
restores order, and conciliates the people (175, b.). : 
Previous attacks of the Bengal forces on the Arracanese 
(176, a. and b.) 


The Continuation, therefore, supplies ns with useful and origi- 
Heads of In. P" information on the following four sub- 
formation — ; 
(1) Sháista Khün's administration of 
Bengal up to January 1666, (2) The system of piraey followed 
by the Feringees of Chatgion, and a record of the various Magh 
incursions into Ben gal and Bengal attacks on the Maghs. (3) A 
description of Sondip and the history of its conquest. (4) A 
description of Chatgaon and the histor ۲ of its conquest. 
I shall deal wit h the first only in this article. 


SHAISTA KHAN'S Civin ADMINISTRATION. 
(Translation. ) 


117, a.] The mansabdars Lad their jagirs situated in differ- 
ent parganahs, and the multiplicit y of co-partners led to the ryots 
being oppressed and the parganahs deso fated. Large sums were 
wasted [im the cost of collection] as many siqgdars and “amlas lind 
to be sent ont by [every] jagirdar. Therefore, the Nawwab 
ordered the diwdn-1-ton to give every jagirdar tankha in one place 
only; and, if in any pargannh any revenue remained over and 
above the tankha of a jagirdar [117, b.], it was to be made over 
to the jagirdar for collection and payment into the public treasury. 
Thus the department of Crownlands would make n saving by not 
having to appoint collectors [of its own in the parganahs of 
jngirdars]; and, secondly, it was not good for one place to have 
two rulers [w/z., the jagirdar’s and Government collectors). The 
diwin-i-tan set himself to carry out this work. 

Next, Sháista Khin learnt the truth about the appointments 
T romotions made after Mir Jumla's death by the acting 
Subahdars. Most of these men were now dismissed; a few, who 
were really — for the administration, were retained im 
service. 1 have noted this difference between Shàista Khan and 
other servants of the Crown, in the matter of saving Government 
money, that they desired solely to gain credit with the Emperor, 
while his aim is ure devotion and loyal service. He considers 
the parading of this fact as akin to hypocrisy and remote from 
true devotion and fidelity. — 

At this time the dímadürs and stipend-holders of the province 
of Bengal began to flock to the Nawwab to ves لما‎ gon ish 
e e The facts of their case were :—After the reign of Shah 
Jahan, Inte Kbün-i-kbánün [Mir Jumla] confirmed in his own 
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jagirs — of these men who were celebrated for devotion to 
virtue and love of the Prophet's followers, and some who had got 
Jarmáns of the Emperor. All other men who had been enjoying 
madd-o-m*aüsh and pensions in the Crownlands and fiefs of jagir- 
dars, were violently attacked by Qazi Rizwi, the Sadr; their 
sanads weve rejected and their stipends and subsistence cancelled, 
It was ordered that the 4@imadars should take to the business of 
cultivators, till all the lands they held in madd-o-m‘adsh, and pny 
revenue for them to the department of Crownlands or to the 
jagirdars. And, as in carrying out this hard order these poor 
creatures could not get any respite, many who had the capability 
sold their property, pledged their children [ns serfs], and thus 
aid the revenue for the current year [118, 5.], preserving their 
— ns their only stock for the next year. Some, who had no 
property, brought on themselves torture and punishment, gave up 
their lives, and thus escaped from all anxiety about the next year. 


[ Verse. | 


Like fire they ate sticks [i.«., received beating) and 
gave up gold [or sparks |, 

And then, through loss of strength, they fell down 
dead in misery. 


And now even by the resumption of the cultivated lands sutli- 
cient gam in the form of produce cannot be collected, because 
the @imaddre abstain from tilling the lands that have been 
escheated to the State; and even the chastisement and pressure of 
the “amlas cannot make them engage in cultivation. And so the 
land remains waste aud the Gimadars poor and aggrieved. Owing 
to the great distance and the fear of calamities, these poor per- 
plexed sufferers could not go to Delhi to report their condition fully 
to the Emperor and get the wicked and oppressive officials punish- 
ed [119, 23. Hence their sighs and lamentations reached the sky. 

One Friday, the Nawwab, as was his custom, went [to the 
mosque] to offer his Friday pra yer. After it was over he learnt 
that an old aémadur had suspended his head upside down, one yard 
above the ground, from a tree near the mosque, and that he was on 
the brink of death and was saying : 


[ Verse. ] 


Shall my life return [to body] or shall it go ont,— 
Nhat ls thy ain "M d 


The Nawwāb ordered the author to go and ask the reason. 
I went to the old man and inquired. He da lied, “ My son, who 
held thirty — has of land in madd-o-m‘adsh, has died. The amlas 
now demand from me one year's revenue of the land. As I have 
no wealth, I shall give up — thus free myself [from the 





oppression J.“ I reported "eh e matter to the Nawwab, who gave 





t 


0 —— and the j ang [oth rdars 

row | e er ars 

jagir of tho Nawwab his diwan-i-bayuiat, Khawajah Murlidhar,— 
who had been brought up and trained in the Nawwáb's household, 
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him a large sum, and then confirmed his son's rent-free land on 


him. 
[ Ve rae. | 


God favours that man, 
Whose life gives repose to the people. ] 3 


The wise know that the resumption of the lands of aimadars 
and the eutting off of the subsistence of stipend-holders bring 
on great misfortunes and terrible consequences [on the wrong- 
doer]. 1 have seen some among the rulers of this country who 
engaged in this wicked work and could not live through the year. 


[ Verse. [ 


The dark sigh of sufferers, in the heart of dark nights, 
Snatches away by [God's] command the mole of pros- 
perity from the cheek of the oppressor, 


It is a lasting act of virtue and an undying deed of charity 
to bestow imlak on the needy and /drür on the poor. The hinder- 
ing of such liberality and the stoppage of such charity does not 
bring any gain in this world and involves one in the Creators 
wrath in the next............ 

[120, 6.] One day there was a talk on this subject in the 
Nawwab's court. As “the words of kings are kings among 
words," he remarked, “ If a man has not grace enough to increase 
the gifts made to these [poor] people, he should at least not de- 
prive them of what others gave them [120,5.], because...... these 
people, too, should be counted among the needy. And one shonld 
not through his own meanness of spirit and vileness of heart 
resume the charitable gifts of others.” 

In short, the Nawwab's natural kindness having been excited, 


if the rent-free land exceeded one-fortiet 
jagirdar was at liberty to respect or resume [the excess]. 
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was marked by honesty and politeness, possessed his master's 
confidence and trust, and, in spite of his still being in the flower 
of youth, had the wisdom and patience of old men,—displayed in 
this work of benevolence such zeal and exertion ns, I pray, God 
may favour all Mosalmans with. Every day two to three hundred 
üimadürs presented their sanads to him and then de . Next 
day, in the presence of the Nawwüb, he passed them through the 
Record office and sealed them, and then gave them back to the 
üímadórs, In short, he exhibited such great labour and praise- 
worthy diligence in this business, that every one of this class of 
men got what he desired. And the aforesaid Khawájah gained 
good name nnd respect for himself, temporal and spiritual welfare 
or his master, and prayers for the pup tuation of the empire for 
the Solomon-like Emperor, (Verse) [121, 6.) 


That man's influence with the king is a blessed thing, 
Who forwards the suits of the distressed. 


SuAisrA Kuás's Goop DEEDS. 
(Translation. ) 


[127, 8. [ I. His exertions for conquering the province and 
fort of Chatgion; the suppression of the pirates, and the con- 
sequent relief of the people of Bengal. 

II. Every day he held open darbAr for administering justice, 
and quickly redressed wrongs. He regarded this as his most im- 
portant zc 

IIT, e ordered that in the parganahs of his own jagir 
— — 1ing collected by the revenue officers above the fixed revenue 
should be refunded to the ryots. 127 6.) 

IV. The former governors of Bengal used to make monopo- 
lies (jûra) of all articles of food and clothing and [many] other 
Pang and then sell them at fanciful rates which the helpless 
pun had to pay. Shaista Khan restored absolute freedom of 
| ying ig and selling. | 

. Whenever ships brong ht elepbants and other [animals] 
to the ports of the province, the men of the Subahdar used to 
attach (qu f s them and take whatever they selected at prices of 
their own liking. Shaista Khan forbade it, 

Vl. His abolition of the collection of zakat (5e, y of the 
income) from merchants and travellers, and of custom —— from 
artificers, tradesmen and new-comers,' Hindus and Musalmans 
alike. The history of it is as follows : ب‎ 

From the first occupation of India and its ports by the 
Muhammadans to the end (128, a.) a.) of Shah Jahan's reign, it was 

^ rule and pec to exact Adsl from every trader,—from the 
rose-vendor to the clay-vendor, from the weaver of fine linen 
` to that of coarse cloth,—to collect house-tax from new-comers and 
hucksters, to take zakat from travellers, merchants and stable- 


tt _ e. 









which may also mean ‘ well-to-do men." 
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keepers (mukari). As S'adi has said, ** At first oppression's basis 
was small; but every successive generation incrensed it," [so it 
happened), till at last in all provinces, especially in Bengal, it 
reached such a stage that tradesmen and merchants gave up their 
business, householders took to exile, saying— 


1 Ve ree. | 


" We shall flee from the oppression of the Age, 
To such a place that Time cannot track us there." 


The rulers, out of greed for hāsil, gave them no relief. On 
the roads and ferries matters came to such a pass that no rider was 
allowed to go on unless he paid a dinar, and no pedestrian unless he 
paid a diram. On the river-highways if the wind brought it to the 
ears of the toll-collectors (rah-ddrs) that the stream was carrying 
away a broken boat without paying hasil, they would chain the 
river [128,5.]. If the toll-officers heard that the wave had taken 
away a broken plank [without] paying zakat, p. would beat it 
on the back of its head in the form of the wind. hey considered 
it an act of y agp lemiency if no higher zakat was taken 
from rotten clothes actually worn [on the bo y] than from mend- 
ed rags, and a deed of extreme gracionsness if cooked food was 
charged with a lower duty than uncooked grains. None of the 
Delhi sovereigns, in spite of their efforts to strengthen the Faith 
and follow the rules of the Prophet, put down these wicked and 
[canonically] illegal practices, but connived at them. Only, we 
read in histories, Firuz Shah forbade these unjust exactions. But 
after him they were restored, nay increased. But when, by the 
grace of God [129,a.] Aurangzib nscended the throne, he sent 
orders to the governors of the provinces and the clerks of the ad- 
ministration not to do such things in future. He thus W^ relief 
to the inhabitants of villages and travellers by [129, 5.] land and 
sen from these harassments and illegal demands. The learned 
kuow that no other king of the past showed such graciousness, 
made such strong exertions, and remitted to the people such a 
large sum—which equalled the total revenue of Turan, 


[Verse.) 


O God! Keep long over the heads of the people, 

This King, the friend of holy men, 

Whose shadow gives repose to the people. 

Through the guidance of [Thy] service, keep bis heart alive. 


1 KKA hope that, just as the peasants and merchants have 
been released from oppression and innovations [in taxation), so 
someone would fully aud freely report to the Emperor the distress 
among the soldiery and the fact of their being: harassed nnd 
crushed by the oppression of the thievish clerks, and there by 
release the soldiers from the — of these godless men 
[130,a.]. The army is treated by the 
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writers ns more degraded than a fire-worshipping slave and more 
unclean than the dog of a Jew. Whenever that forked-tongued 
cobra, their pen, brings its head out of the hole of the ink-pot, it 
does not write on the account-book (tumdr) of their dark hearts 
any letter except to pounce upon and snatch away the subsistence 
of the soldiers. Indeed, when their tongue begins to move in the 
hole of their mouth, it does not spit out anything except curtail- 
ing the stipends of the soldiery. At times they would senselessly 
split a hair, and do not abstain from numerous unjust fines. 

Again, if after life-long exertion and the showering of bribes, 
they are induced to sign the fard-i-chehra of any soldier, then, at 
the time of branding (dAgh), they designate a charger worthy of 
Rustam as a mere pack-horse, and on the day of verification 
(tashiha) they describe [in the records] a horse that stands erect 


ns fit for the yoke ,جوكير‎ a horse that bends its leg as lame, a 
horse that shies as doubtful ®, a horse that lacks a particle of 
hair as Taghlibi. They call a Daudi coat of mail the film of a 
wasp 5»»95 يردة‎ and a steel helmet itself a small linen cap. 


They regard a Rustam as a 261, and a Zāl as a mere child. May 
God the Giver [130, 6.) reward with the long life of Noah, the 
atience of Job, and the treasures of Corah that valiant man, 
rave like Asfandiür, who after traversing these hill-tops ( —hin- 
drances) gets his tasdig yAd-dàüsht. qabz and barût passed through the 
Haft-khan of the accounts department, so that his business may 
be done. In the shambles of the kachüri of Crownlands stipend- 
holders have to flay themselves [before getting their dues], and at 
the sacrificial altar of the office of the diwün-:i-tan tankha-dürs find 
it necessary to root out their own lives. O ye faithful! Did man 
ever hear of such tyranny as that each letter of the identification- 
marks of the record office should be written by a [different] clerk ? 
O ye Muslims! Did man ever see such oppression as that one word 
has to be written by ten men? In [making ont] the assignment- 
paper (barût) they decrease the tankha due and magnify the deduc- 
tion to be made. If, through a mistake, the balance is entered in 
the receipts (gabus), they treat it as a trne record and appropriate 
the amount to themselves. And they think that they have con- 
ferred a — obligation if 9 ' consent to [issue such a paper as] 
this — In the parganah of Wiranpur (city of Desolation) in the 
sarkür of ‘Adamabad (Depopulation), tracts are assigned on the 
revenue in jagir [to the duped soldier?] and [he should] demand 
from the jagirdar KAAana-kharüb (Ruined) the arrears of many 
years at this place.” A day s difference in the verification (tashiha ) 
is seized upon as a ground for making a year's deduction [from 
the trooper'*s pay.) If a man has entered service on the Ist Far- 
wardi, they assign tankha to him from the end of the coming 
Asfandür. For the single grain of wheat ( —fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, in Muslim "AP S which Father Adam, in his 
jagir ir of the sarkdr of Ja (Paradise), ate without [131, a.] 
anthorisation, they demand from his progeny refund amounting to 
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an ass's load, If a man's pay is due for 3 years, they designate it 
as one for many years and then write [only] one-half of it (F). 
The faces of the clerks of the taujih (description-roll) are dis. 
agreeable. The answer of the author of this journal is, ** The state 
of not being in need is better, without the need of taking oaths 
[to it]." No harm has been done to me by these men (the 
clerks), and no confusion has been introduced into my affairs by 
them; but [I write] from seéing and hearing what they have 
done to the helpless and the weak in the court [of the Nawwab] 
and in the provinces far and near. 


۲ Verse. ] 


My heart is oppressed, and the pain is so great, 
That so much blood gushes out of it. 


In short, the Emperor's orders for abolishing zakat and hasil, 
sent to Bengal, were for abolishing them in the parganahs of the 
Crownland. The Nawwab had a free choice in his jagir with 
re ga rd to all exactions except the rahdari and the prohibited cesses 
(abwübs). But this just, God-fearing, benevolent governor, out of 
his sense of justice and devotion to God, abolished the Adsi! 
amounting to 15 lacs of rupees which used to be collected ] 131 b.] 
in his own jagir, and he thus chose to please God, relieve the people, 
and follow his religious master (Aurangzib). 

VII. In many parganahs the despicable practice had lon 
existed that when any man, ryot or newcomer (kAush-nashin), die 
without leaving any son, all his property including even his wife 
and daughter was taken possession of by the department of the 
Crownlands or the jagirdar or zemindar who had such power ; and 
this custom was called ünkwra | = hooking]. The Nawwab put 
down this wicked thing. 

VIII. In the kotwali chabutras of this country it was the 
custom that whenever a man proved a loan or claim against an- 
other, or a man's stolen property [was recovered ], the clerks of the 
chabutra, in paying to the claimant his due, used to seize for the 
state one-fourth of it under the name of “fee for exertion," The 
Nawwéab abolished it. 

IX. When the plaintiff and defendant presented themselves 
at the magistracy (muhakuma) both of them were kept in prison 
until the decision of their case, lest it should be wilfully delayed (१), 
And their liberators (7tl4q-goién) took daily fees from the prison- 
अक — paid them into the State. This custom, too, was now 
n ١ 
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INDIAN TORTOISES. 








JULY, 1906. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th July, 1906, at 9-15 عدم‎ 


A. EARLE, EsQ., LC.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 
The following members were present :— 


Dr. N. Annandale, Babu Sasi Bhushan Bose, Mr. I. H. 
Burkill, Mr. J. A. Chapman, Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Mr. L: L. 
Fermor, Mr. H, G, Graves, Mr. T. H. D. La Touche, Dr. H. H. 
Mann, Dr. M. M. Masoom, Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.S, Mr. 
R. D. Mehta, Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, Mr. G. E. Pilgrim, Major L. 
Rogers, I.M S., Mr. R. R. Simpson, Mr. G. H. Tipper, Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana, Mr. E. Vredenburg, 
Mr. E. H. Walsh, Mr. E. R. Watson, The Rev. A. W. Young. 


Visitors :— Kumar Kshitindra Deb Rai Mahasai, Mr. J. M. 
Maclaren, The Rev. E. C. Woodley. 


` The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Twenty-seven presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary announced that Kumar Birendra 
Chandra Singh had expressed a wish to withdraw from the 
Society, 

The Chairman announced that Major F. P. Maynard, LM.S,, 
had been appointed Secretary of the Medical Section of the Society. 


The Rev. E. C. Woodley, Principal, L.M.S. College, Bhowani- 

ur, proposed by the Rev. A. W, Xe d . seconded by Mr. D, 

1 Iooper ; Lt.-Col, G. F. A. Harris, M.D., F.R.C.P., L.M.S., Professor 
of Materia Medica, Medical College, Calcutta, propose by Major 
F. P. Maynard, I.M.S,, seconded by Major L. ogers, I.M.S.; 
Lt.-Col, F. S. Peck, I.M.S., Professor of Midwi es Medical 
College, Caleutta, proposed by Major F. P. Ma —— I.M.S., 
seconded by Major L. Rogers, LM.S.; Major D. M. Moir, M.D., 
I, M.S., Professor of Anatomy, Medical College, Calcutta, proposed 
by Major F. P. Maynard, 1.M.S., seconded by Major L. Rogers, 
{.M.S,; Major J. Lloyd T. Jones, M.B., I.M.S., Assay Master, 
H.M's Mint, Calcutta, proposed by Major L. Rogers, LM.S., 
seconded by Major F. P. Maynard, LM.S.; Major J. Mulvany, 
[.M.S., Su توب‎ mone ee, Cre fool Jail, Calcutta, d. b 
Major L. ogers, IMS, seconded by vui F. b ny 8 
I.M.S. ; Cep tain J. G. P. Murray, M.B., I.M.S.,, Second Resident 
Surgeon, Presidency General Hospital, Calcutta, proposed cad 
بو‎ L. Rogers, 12 .M.S., seconded by eg ا‎ F. P. Ma à 
LM.S.; Major E. Harold Brown, M.D., M.R.C.P., LM.S. Civil 


Surgeon of the 24-Parganas, proposed by Major F. P, Maynard, 
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LM.S., seconded by Major L. Rogers, 1.31.5. : Captain F, P. 
Connor, F.R.C.S., 1.M.S., in Medical Charge, 13th Rajputs, Alipur, 
p sed by Major F. P. Ma gaan I.M.S,, seconded by Major 
: Ra LM $3. Dr. Arnol Cadd y, F.R.C.S., Eng., pro osed 
by Mr. W. K. Dods, seconded by. Major F P. Maynard, LMS. 
were ballotted for and elected as Ordinary Members. 

Mr. I. H. Burkill exhibited two host-plunts of Thesium him- 
alayense, Royle. The roots of Thesium himalayense were traced 
to suckers entering roots of Andropogon contortus, Linn., and 
Micromeria biflora, Benth., at Alsundi, in the State of Suket, 
North-Western Himalaya. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana exhibited 
a Tibetan almanac boe 1906-1907, propan by a Mongolian Lama — 
living near Lhasa and containing figures of stars, etc., and prog- 
nostications of coming events. 

The following papers were read :— 

l. On some Freshwater Entomostraca in the Collection of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta.—Hi R. GURNEY. Communicated by Dr. 

N. ANNANDALE. 

2. An old form of Elective Government in the Ohumbi Valley.— 

By E. H. Warsn, 1.0,5. है 

3. Preliminary note on the Ohemical Ezamination of the Milk 
and Butter-fat of the Indian Buffalo.— By E. R. Watson, M.A., B.Sc. 

4 <A new Gecko from the Eastern Himalayas.—By N. ANNAN- 
DALE, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 

5. Freshwater Fauna of India. No. VIII.—Some Himalayan 
Tadpoles.— By N. ANNANDALE, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 

6. Soma Street Cries z Persia,.—By Lievur.-Cor. D, C. 
PurLLoTtT, Secretary, Board of Examiners, Calcutta. 

7. Proposed correction with regard to the reading ci an inscrip- 
tion on some of the Suri dynasty coins.—By Cor, C. E, SHEPHERD- 
Oommunicated by the Philological Secretary. ۱ : 

This paper will be published in a subsequent issue of the 
Journal and Proceedings, : 

8. A Parasite 14 a Parasite. A RA gag asi A V. 
articulatum, Burm., on — nthus vestitus, Wall., on Quercus incana. 
Rorb.—By 1. H. BURKILL. | | dun ا‎ N ظ‎ 

. 9. Gentianacearum Species Asiaticas Novas descripsit I, H- 
BURKILL, | | , " : £ | ۱ 

10, Swertiam novam e nicam ex affin: ووس‎ ١ tetrapt 

Mazim, descripserunt S. le Moore et HE 
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LIBRARY. 


The —— new books have been added to the Library 


during June, 1 — 


ABHIDHAMMA PiTAKA. The Vibhan being the second book of 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka., Edited by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 


۴ = — 


One of the Publications of the Pali Text Society. 


Assas DISTRICT Gazetteers. Vols. I, Cachar; II, Sylhet; IIl, 
Goalpara; V, Darrang; VI, Nowgong; VII, Sibsagar. 
Allahabad, 1905-06. 87, 


Presd. by the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


Aston, W.G. Shinto—the way of the gods. 
London, New York, and Bombay, 1905. ۶ 


Barthélemy, Marquis de. Au Pays Moi Ouvrage accompagné 
de...gravures hors texte et de...cartes. Avec le portrait de 
auteur. Paris, 1904. 8°, 
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‘hh. Parasites from the Ghartal ( Gavialis gangeticus, Geoffr. ) —Hy 
Dg, von Linstow, Goettingen. Translated by PAUL Bata. 
Communicated by N. ANNANDALE, (With 1 plate.) 


[The specimens on which Dr. von Linstow has been kind enough to 
furnish the following report were obtained from two Ghariale which died 
recontly in the Calcatta Zoological Gardens. ‘The stomach of one of these 
nlso contained an undetermined Ascaris. There is no reason to think that 
the death of the reptiles wae in any way dae to the parasites. —N. A.) 


NEMATODA, 
Micropleura vivipara, nov, gen., nov, ap. 


Fig. 1-2. 
From the mesentery : 

The genus Micropleura is related to Filaria; the anterior 
end is provided with neither teeth nor lips; the lateral lines 
ave low and narrow and are without a canal; an excretory pore 
is wanting, the genus belonging to the Hesorbentes; the caudal 
end is rounded; the male has, on each side, a thickening ending 
ina papilla; the female is viviparous, and the vulva is not far 
distant from the middle of the body; spicules of equal size. 
The muscular system is strongly developed; the lateral lines 
are feeble, broader outward! Fe inwardly, occupying ey 
vx of the circumference of the body; the anterior end is roundis 
with 6 papille which are arranged in a circle and are little 
prominent; the oral aperture is small and circular; the length of 
the esophagus amounts to y's of the total length of the body in 
the male, and to 1 in the female; it commences with a vestibu- 
lum which is abont one-fourth the length of the msopha e 
the cuticle is smooth; the nerve-ring is situated at the end of 
the vestibale. 

The male is 35 mm. long and 0'72 mm. in diameter; siy of 
the total length of the animal is occupied by the caudal end; the 
latter bears ventrally on each side three small papillw arranged 
in an arc, further one. postanal papille placed on a roundish 
elevation, on each side, and behind these on one side of the short 
tail a small papilla; spicules 047 mm. long. 

The female attains a length of 37 mm. and a width of 
0:79 mm,; the tail measures sks of the total length; the vulva 
is situated somewhat in front of the middle of the body: 
it divides the length of the body in the proportion of 
5 : 6; attached to the front and back of the uteri are ovaries 
— of which amounts to ys; of the length of the 
È e sexual organs leave about one-tenth of the body 
in front as well as behind. The embryo is 0:57 mm. long 
and 0-017 mm. in denter the cuticle is marked with sharpl 

transverse i, and the caudal end is long and fine- 











c 


defined. 
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Typhlophoros l'amellarss, nov, pen, nov, Sp. 
Fig. 3-5. 
From the stomach 

The genus Typhlophoros — belongs to the Resorbentes ; the 
internal lines are without à canal; they are broad and low, and occupy 
about 4 of the circumference of the body; the anterior end has 
3 lips and behind these is a cuticular thickening consisting of 
longitudinal ribs; the lateral lines are raised into longitudinal 
ridges; on the dorsal side of the @sophagus a cwcal prolongation 
of the intestines extends right to the anterior end of the body ; 
the males possess two equal spicules. The cuticle is smoot E 
the anterior end of the body has three lips which are triangular 
and narrowed at their base; the pulpa is wider in front; the 
dorsal lip bears two papillae: behind it is a cuticular thickening 
which consists of sixteen finely and ی‎ | striated longitu- 
dinal ridges, 012 mm. long; caudal end pointed ; the longitudinal 
ridge which rons along the lateral lines has an equilaterally 
triangular cross-section ; the intestines possess a high " ithelium ; 
in the parenchyma of the intestinal wall occur deep-black oval 
nuclei. 

The male is 11 mm. long and 0°31 mm. in diameter; the 
candal end is 414 of the length of the body; on each side of it 
are placed four preanal papillw; the equal-sized curved spicules 
measure 0:60 mm. 

In the female, which is 16 mm. long and 032 mm. in diameter, 
two roundish projections are sitnated in front of the anus, the 
caudal end occupies gy of the whole سوم‎ h of the body ; the valva 
is placed somewhat in front of the middle of the body and divides 
the length in the ratio of 4: 5; the caudal end is curved towards 
the dorsal surface; the eggs have a thick shell; their length is 
0-073 mm., their breadth amounts to 0:062 mm. 


LINGUATULIDS. 
Porocephalus indicus, nov. sp. 
Fig. 6-10, 


From trachea and — : 
Only females २५०३८ 
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smaller further back, but which be traced far backwards 
exteriorly they possess an annular chitinous thickening (fig. 9); 
at the anterior end there lies beneath the cuticle an oval ring which 
is provided in front and behind with a prolongation | 8) and 
on the right and left of it with two hooks on each C which 
are directed frontwards and outwards and the points of which 
project freely; their length is O15 mm. The intestinal — 
nt the —— end; the vaginal a pone is situated y in 
front the anus; the x 11 mm, bmg and 0044 mm 
wide, whilst the width of uterua, the nomerous convolation« 
of which fill the body-cavity, amounts to 016 mm.; the eggs 
poem a thick hyaline envelop (fig. 10) ; their length amounts 
052 mm. on an av , their width to 0044 mm., the yolk 
attaining a length of mm. and a width of O016 mm. Weowe 
to A. E. Shipley an admirable account of the चु 
attempt to revise the family “en " in de Parari 


tologie, vol. I, Paris, 1888, pp 
EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 
(s lateral line, m muscular system.) 
Fig ह vivipara: l, caudal end of male; 2 


cross-section of la 
Fig i goer ong lamellaris : 3, anterior end ; 4, caudal 
eud of male, right 5, cross-section through lateral line. 
Fig. 6-10.— Porocephalus indicus: ©, older specimen, and 7 
joue specimen, size; B, anterior end, ventral surface 
cular prolongation; 10, egg 
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34, On some Freshwater Entomostraca in the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta —By Rosxet GURNEY. Communicated by 
N. ANNANDALE. (With 2 plates.) 


The Entomostraca here dealt with were kindly entrusted to 
me for examination by Dr. Nelson Annandale, Deputy Saper- 
intendent of the Indian Museum. They comprise a number of 
ज llopoda, Cladocera and Copepoda, and one Ostracod, some 
collected by Dr. Annandale himself, and others forming part of 
the Musenm collection. 

Our knowledge of the Entomostraca of India is most meagre ; 
apart from the Phyllopoda, of which several have been recorded by 
Baird and Sars, we know e nothing, and it is impossible 
at present to make useful comparisons with the fauna of other 
countries. Though I am able to add 14 species to the Indian 
fauna, the list is obviously too incomplete to be of use to students 
of Geographical Distribution. The only point of importance- 
which arises from the study of these collections is the completely 
Palearctic character of the species contained in the three collections 
from Chitral and Sind. The Chitral district belongs clearly to the 
Palwarctic Region, but Sind is generally included in the limits of 
the Oriental Region, though no donbt having the characters of a 
border-land. 1 cannot, of course, lay much stress on the evidence 
of the single species— Branchipus pisciformis, Schaeff., which I 
record from there, but the genus, as nt present restricted, has not 
been found hitherto outside the Palearctic Region, 


PHYLLOPODA. 
1. LIMNETIS BRACHYURA (O. F. Muller). 


Several specimens, mostly females, from Shandfr lake, Chit- 
yal; 12,000 feet (Chitral Mission). 


2. EsrHkRIA DAVIDI, Simon, 
See G, O. Sars, Ann. Mus. St. Petersb., VI, 1901. 


This species was first recorded by E. Simon (1886) from Pe- 
. It has since been redescribed by Prof. Sars from specimens 
brought from the Western slopes of the Chingan Mountains in 
Eastern Mongolia. Several specimens, agreeing com pe with 
the description given by Sars, were collected by Capt. R. E. Lloyd, 
L.M.S., er antse in Thibet. The species has not hitherto been 
found outside Asia, 


H.  EsTHERIA INDICA, n. ۰ 
Description— 
°` The shell is of the GUTEN eges appearance in both 
sexes. ep فب‎ Mu eds is elliptical in shape, the height 
abont two-thirds of the ; the umbones very prominent, 
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situated near the anterior extremity. The dorsal margin is 
short and straight and ends posterior y m a sharp angle: the 
anterior, ventral and posterior margins form an even curve. 
Seen dorsally, the shell is narrow, the greatest width in front, on 
n level with the umbones. The valves are thin and rather trans- 
parent, marked with about 20 very distinct lines of growth, the 
marginal lines closely crowded. The spaces between the lines are 
very faintly punctate nnd traversed by what appear to be canals, 
ending distally in little refringent protuberances (Fig. 2a.) These 
protuberances are more marked along the peripheral lines and 
give these lines of growth a distinct beaded appearance, the canals 
at the same time giving an appearance of radial striation. The 
margin of the shell is beset with short hairs, as are also the last 
few lines of growth posteriorly. In all the specimens these hairs 
are largely broken off, so that their distribution is not easy to 
determine accurately, 

The head is separated from the body by a deep sulcus ( Fig. 1) ; 
the rostrum is narrow and minutely emarginate at the extremity 
(Fig. 3). The eyes are not quite confluent. 

The first pair of antenne have about 15 rather irregular 
lobes (Fig. 8). The second pair of antennm (Fig. 5) have all joints 
in the anterior branch and 12 in the posterior, There are 20 HR of 
branchial legs, the posterior pairs exceedingly minute (Fig. 4). 
The sensory appendage of the fifth endite is nearly as long as the 
sixth endite in the female ( Figs. 9 and 10), but it is two-jointed, and 
considerably longer than the sixth endite in the male. The pre- 
panga appendages of the male are of the usual form (Figs. 
7 and &). 

The dorsal edge of the tailis armed with a series of short 
spines rezularly diminishing in size from in front backwards (Fig. 
4). The fifth segment of the body is produced dorsally into a small 
elevation ,bearing a seta; the sixth and following segments are all 
similarly produced, but the elevation, becomes broader and bears 
more spines, finally dying away in the last seven segments and 
leaving each segment armed dorsally with a short strong spine and 
one or two accessory spinules. 


Size of Shell, 


Length. Height. 
Male: 370—325 mm. 1:85—2'0 mm. 
Female: 325—375 mm. 2:0—2:25 mm. 
Locality — 
Mandapam, Pamben P South India. 


Collected by Dr. A وت‎ in a small E 1 in sand, 
devoid of vegetation. The pool had been filled a week before by ۵ 













shower of rain. ۱ A 
ay The — differs considerabl Iy fom of the species of 
shell it has some resemblance to Estheria boysi, Baird, but the 
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size, sculpture and number of lines of growth are very different. 
The only species from which there can be any difficulty in separa- 
ting it, is Estheria mexicana, Claus. It may be distinguished by 
the rather more prominent umbones, sharper posterior dorsal angle 
of the shell, and smaller number of joints in the second pair of 
antenne. The sculpture of the shell of Estheria indica resembles 
very closely that of Estheria mexicana as figured by Packard (1883, 
Pl. xxiv, Fig. 6). 


4. CYCLESTHEKIA HISLDPI ( Baird). 


(See Sars, 1887.) 


One specimen of this remarkable species was taken by 
Dr. Annandale in a small tank at Calcutta about half an acre in 
extent and containing a good deal of vegetation. First recorded by 
Baird in 1859 from Nagpur, it bas since been found in Ceylon, 
Celebes, Sumatra, Australia (Queensland and Victoria), East Africa. 
and Brazil. It is the sole representative of what is probably a very 
primitive genus, and in its structure, life-history and distribution it 
is perhaps the most interesting of all Phyllopods, 


5. BRANCHINECTA ORIENTALIS, Sars. 


The collection contains three specimens of this species taken 
by Cn p R. E. Lloyd, I.M.S., nt Gyantse, Thibet. The specimens 
deseri by Prof. Sars (1901) were found in Lake Chunta-nor, 
Eastern Mongolia, The Thibetan specimens agree fully with the 
description given by Prof, Sars, with the exception that the 
furcal branches are relatively a little longer. 


6. BRANCHIPUS PISOIFORMIS, Schaeffer. 
Syn. B. ledou!'ri, Barrois, 1892. 


A number of specimens of this species contained in the collec- 
tion are labelled “J. A, W. Murray, Sind." They differ slightly 
from the type in having a few chitinous hooks on the tip of the 
penis of the male; and in having the tooth on the inferior antennw 
somewhat more prominent, n these respects they approach 
Branchipus ledowlxi, Barrois, and are in fact a link between the 
latter and Branchipus pira ormis, Schaef. I regard B. ledon!xi, 
for this reason, as not sufficiently distinct to rank as a separate 

‘3 Hitherto the ipe ies has only been recorded from parts 
of Europe, Algeria and Syria, so that the present record i« a 
considerable extension of its range to the eastward. 


7. SrREPTOCkPHALUS DiCHOTOMUS (Baird). 


Syn. S. bengalensis, Alcock, 1896, and —— us stoliczkm, 
a = Wood-Mason MSS. See Sars, 1 zz 

I have had the o 

cephalus benga lensis, 





portunity of examining the types of Strept 
"Liceul: consisting of one male and one "be cd 
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specimen, and 1 think there can be no doubt that they should 
be referred to Bnird's species, S. dichotomus, ns it has been re- 
described by Prof. Sars (1900). 1 cannot detect any important 
difference between the species. There are also some rather dil- 
npidated specimens in the collection labelled “ Chirocephalus sto- 
licsksee Wood-Mason (Cutch)," ! and these are also in reality Stre ۳ 
tocephalus dichotomus. They do, however, differ rather marked y 
from the type, and 1 think it is perhaps advisable to consider them 
as constituting a variety to which the name Streptocephalus dicho- 
tomus, var, simpler may be given. The variety differs from the 
type in the following respects. In the second antenna of the male 
the ventral apophysis is very long and strai pt (Fig. 11) ; there are 
only three sickle-shaped filaments on the basal part of the second 
joint ; the anterior terminal branch is simple and undivided, armed 
along the greater part of its length with regularly placed recurved 
spines. The accessory branch of the second joint a preon with the 
type. The penis, in its everted condition, is —— y long, reach- 
ing to the end of the fourth segment of the abdomen and armed 
with two rows of small spines. In two of the three specimens the 
penis is retracted, and has the form of a simple stout curved 


s. 
The female I have not seen, 


CLADOCERA, 


=. DAPHNIA FUSCA, n. Sp. 


Description of female— 









ans Lt Mt, inserted the ०६ 
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the dorsal edge slightly sinuate, bearing about 17 short teeth, the 
anterior 5 or 6 decreasing in size (Fig. 13). The terminal claws 
are rather long with a basal comb and a row of fine cilia (Fig. 14). 
There is an accessory comb composed of 7 or 8 teeth on the 
postabdomen itself just at the base of the claws. Of the dorsal 
processes of the abdomen, the anterior one is about twice as long as 
the next one, and clothed with cilia. 

The animal is of a deep reddish-brown along the back, shading 
off to a faint tinge ventrally. ۱ 


Length: 275-33 ۰ 
Locality— 

Kang Kul (Chitral Mission). 

This Dapnia is evidently closely allied to Dapnia atkinsoni, 
Baird, but, so far as the specimens which I have examined go, 
it is sufficiently distinct. In view of the great local and seasonal 
variability of the Daphnias, the making of new species has become 
a rather speculative proceeding and it is unfortunate that in this 
case I have not had the male and ephippial female for compari- 
son; but, on the evidence available, I think I have no course 
open to me but to describe the species as new. 


9, SIMOSA ELIZABETHAE (King ).!' 
See Sars, 1888. 


This species, which differs very slightly from S. retuloides, 
Sars, is a widely-distributed one, being recorded from Australia, 
Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Siam and China. The specimens which I 
have examined were taken by Dr. Annandale in Kyd Street Tank 
in Calcutta, on April 5, 1905, and Jan. 21, 1906. It was abundant 
on the first occasion, but rare on the second. 


IO, CERIODAPHNIA RIGAUDI, Richard, 1894. 


Dr. Annandale has sent me specimens of this species taken in 
his aquarium in Calcutta, and 1 found several specimens in a 
collection made in a brackish pool at Port Canning near Calcutta. 
In the latter collection they were associated with various t pion 
marine Copepods, Amphipods and Caridea. This species a 
wide distribution, being found in Palestine, Indo-China, Sumatra, 
New Guinea, South A frica and Brazil. 


11, SOAPHOLEDNERIS KINGI, Sars, 1903, 


Found abundant in Kyd Street Tank, Calcutta on Jan, 21, 
1906. In the majority of specimens the sculpture of the shell is 
by no means as well marked as Prof, Sars describes it as being ; 
in fact in some specimens the striation of the shell is not easy 


1 For the name Simosa in place E — — B.:hódler, see Norman, 
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to see in a lateral view. Viewed from the dorsal side, on the 
other hand, the transverse ridges are sometimes very prominent. 
Except for its small size, Scapholeberis kingi appears to me to be 
inseparable ی یت‎ from S. mucronata (O, F. Müller), though it 
should probably rank as a variety of that species, I have carefully 
examined the sete of the flattened ventral margin of the shell and 
find that they agree in almost all respects with the account riven 
of them for S. mucronata by Mr. Seourfield (1894), The sete of 
the outer of the two rows are about 26 in number. Of these the 
first 6 are inserted very close together on a line curving inwards 
towards the edge of the shell. Each seta is tubular, with a short 
basal branch and dividing distally into two larger branches. 
One branch is directed backwards while the other is a continus- 
tion of the seta forwards and inwards so that it has a semicircular 
curve. Along the outer edge of the two distal branches spring 
several exceedingly delicate hairs, but I cannot see that may have 
the tuft-like arrangement described by Mr. Scourfield. he 7th 
and Sth sete are hike the first 6 though placed a little wider 
apart, and differing in having no basal branch. On the other hand 
a minute hair springs from the shell near their bases and is 
probably the equivalent of this basal branch. The eighth seta has 
delicate hairs along both its outer and its posterior sides, and the 
seta at its base also has them on its posterior side. As in 
S. mucronata, there is a line of excessively faint radial markings 
running round beyond the ends of the anterior sete, and, as it 
were, enclosing them. Mr. Scourfield believed these markings to 
indicate “a number of imbricated hyaline scales sup pores by the 
sete " (1894, p. 8). He considered it possible that the hairs 
arising from the setæ are really stiffening corrugations in the 
hyaline scales. From the presence of these “ hairs” on the 
posterior edge of the eighth seta only, I think myself that in these 
anterior setw there are no separate scales, but that there is one 
lamella the anterior series of (in this case) B sete. The sete 
following this series probably sup part each a separate, but 
overlapping, scale. The next 4 (9-12) are all two-branched ; 
but from the 13th to the 24th they are all simple, though bearing 
afew “hairs.” The 24th, 25th and 26th are much longer, and the 
25th has a short basal branch bearing a tuft of “ hairs.” 

Mr. Sconrfield informs me that in a West Australian species 
probably identical with S. microcephala, Lillj., the arrangement of 
these setw differs ——— from those of S. mucronata, and I 


have shown (1903) thar in &, aurita, Fischer, the modified sete 





are wholly absent. It is probable, therefore, that these sete will 
be found to afford a reliab le basis for discrimination of species, 
and, if this is so, then the species with which we are now dealing 
cannot be separated from S. mucronata (O. F. Müller). 


12. Curporvs sruxmiccs (O. ۰ Müller). 








Locality— — — | A 
Kang Kul—Chitral Mission. — — Lo 
L fi NL W if. x 
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COPEPODA. 
13. CycLors sTruEkNUUS, Fischer. 


Several specimens, many immature, were associated with 
Daphnia fusca in the Kang Kul collection. 


Cyclops strenuus is n pically Northern species, which has 
not, so far ns I know, been (ism South of Palestine. 


14. CYroLors VIBIDIS (Jurine). 


One or two specimens were found in the Kang Kul collection. 
ya appears to be confined to Europe, North Asia and North 
merica 


15. CYCLOPS LEUCKARTI, Claus, 


Taken by Dr. Annandale in the Kyd Street Tank, and in a 
brackish pool at Port Canning near Calcutta 


Distribution : world-wide 


16. Oyvcrors PRASINUS, Fischer. 


Taken in the Kyd Street Tank, Calcutta. Recorded from all 
parts of the world 


= 17. CYCLOPS PHALERATUS, Koch. 


Kyd Street Tank, Calcutta. 


Distribution : Ceylon, Australia, New Guinea and South 
America. 


18, DiaPTOMUS DACILLIYER, Kolbel 


Kang Kul— Chitral Mission. 
A species characteristic of Northern and high mountainous 


6 Se OSTRACODA 
“19, Sre 


ef. were sent me by Annandale 
—— 1 has been recorded from Central 


ueensland East Africa. 






NOCYPRIS MALCOLMSONI (Brady) 


* 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 

(Plates 4 and 5.) 


Fig. 1. Estheria indica, n. sp. Side view of male. x 26. 


* 2. v Left shell of male. x 20. 
E S a Part of the posterior region of the shell 
along 14th and 15th lines of growth. 
* 3. zs Head ot female from dorsal side. x37. 
* 4. * Posterior part of body of female. x 37. 
e 5. = Second antenna of female. x 37 
E 6. * Part of first leg of male. x 57. 
> 7. ua Part of second leg of male. x 57. 
۳ 8. € First antenna of male. x 64. 
F 9. 5 Leg of 10th pair, female. x 45. 
10; 5th endite of leg of llth pair of —— 
x 4 
2A Ll. Streptocephalus dichotomus, Baird var., simplex. Head of 
male from side. x 5. 
» 12. Daphnia fusca, n.sp. Side view of female. x 26. 
i). aa: 7 Postabdomen. x64, 
FN? 15 Terminal claw of pr: x 260. 
» 15. Scapholeberis kingi, Sars. 7th and Sth sets» of outer row 


on anterior edge of shell. x about 1000. 
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35. Some Street Cries collected in Persia.—By Lievt.-Cot, D. C. 
PHILLOTT, Secretary to the Board of Examiners. 


Persia is the very home of figurative language, and striking 
examples are to be found even in the cries of street-vendors. The 
following were collected in Kirman :— 

The vendors of kerosine oil cry Naft-i daram misl-i-quláb, “A Kerosine oil. 
naptha have I like rose-water™; while the sellers of castor oil Castor oll. 
(for burning) say, * Yà shäh-i chirügh ۲ Ya shdh-t chiragA," “ Oh 
king of lamps! Oh king of lamps!" 

Fruits and sweets are sold to a cry of Quyvat-i büzü, quevat-i Fruits: 
p^. “ Strength to your arms, strength to your legs.” sweets. 

For figs alone, there is a somewhat similar cry, Quvvat-£ Figs. 

singa anjir ast, “Strength to the knees are figs.’ ‘Strength to 
the knees’ perhaps means no more than ‘light refreshment,’ for 
a guest is sometimes invited to stay and eat by the polite but col- 
loquial phrase, ۳ Yak chiz-E bi-khur kí quvvat-i zünü paidü kunî, 
" Eat just a little to give strength to your knees." The idea seems 
to be that the refreshment will give the guest the necessary 
strength to continue his journey. Another cry for figs is Anjir! 
anjir! bulbul- b^gh-i Bihisht, “Figs! figs! nightingales of the 
Garden of Paradise." 

For pome p — there seem to be many cries: Andr diram, Pomogra- 
anür-i bügh-i Bihisht, ** Pomegranates have I, pomegranates of the nates 
Garden of Paradise : Nar, bab-¢ dil-i bimür, '* Pomegranates fit 
for the sick.” A fine and esteemed variety of pomegranates called 
atübaki is vended to the cry of “ Atd@baki düram nar, atübaki 
düram när.” 

For grapes, Tila daram mushtart, “ Gold have I, oh buyer!" Grapes. 

For cucumbers, Ay gand-i tar khiyür,? “Oh liquid sugar, Cucumbers. 
cucumbers ! " 

The chant for mulberries is, * Bidüna nabàt م‎ biddna ab-i hayat م‎ Mulberries. 
bidana shakar nabat ; bidüna ; bi-yā, lazzat mi-bari az rah, * Seedless 
mulberries, sweet as candy १; seedless mulberries, like the water 
of life; seedless mulberries, like sugar and candy; mulberries : 
oh come! thou wilt delight thy soul" Black mulberries are also 
sold to Miva-yi safrü-bur, shdh-miva, “ Bile-removing fruit, the 
king of fruits!” and white mulberries to Nugl-i hil-a (i.e., hil 
ast) “ Sugared cardamoms are here." 

: Sha plums a ery is Ay safra-shikan ala, Oh plums, a cure Plums. 
or bile! 

For Aalva of dates, Ay halvd-yi kharak.* | Halva. 


— —— — 


ie, Heaven ; M gn the Garden of Eden. E — es 
Nar, corrup andr; pomegranates nre often p ms, 

3 Qand is loaf sugar, much esteemed by modern T y whom all 
other sugars are rather despised. Some Persians, however, consider loaf 
sugar unclean (najis) partly becauso it ia said to be clarified by bones.  Nabat 
or y haa not these objections, There are also a few old-fashioned 
Persians who will not take tea, etc., if it has been purchased from a Hindu. 

١ © Kharak is a dried dnte. | وا‎ > 
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For sweets, Ay pashmak, ay ħhalvā-yi ۱ 

Daimghin (pronounced Dümghün) and Simndr near Mash-had 
ure noted for their pistachio nuts, so Pista-yi Damghün, mushtari, 
"Pista nuts from Damghün, oh buyer" is a natural cry. A 
general cry for nuts, melon and — seeds and other edible 
seeds that are eaten parched and salted is, Hama ‘ajil düram u 
bi-shikan,® 

At the ‘/d-¢ (Qurbün rams are usually sacrificed, rarely camels, 
and never kine 3 asin India. It is a common belief that, on the 
Day of Resurrection, the sacrificer will ride from the Judgment 
Plain into Heaven on the very animal he sacrifices at this festival. 
Hence rams are sold to the ery of Shükh-ash bi-gir savür shau, 
“ Hold it by the horns and ride it," 

Other common cries are :— 


Ay sira'u, ** Oh tripe!" 


Bi-nüsh bi-yAd-i shahid-i Karbala, ® Drink in memory of the 
martyr of Karbaia."* 


Ay chühi ! dar-chin nabàt ! 
है ११ 


tea! 


" Oh tea! and sweet cinnamon 


Ay gamis däran, pārcha dāram, shila düram, 4 Oh longcloth 
have I, cloths have I, sala ® have I!” 


Ay sizan u sanjüqg م‎ angushtüna, yarag! “Oh needles and’ 
pins; thimbles, and gold and silver lace! "’, 


Ay miqrüz, dy yardq-i dam-i chadar, * Oh scissors! Oh gold 
and silver lace for trimming chadars ! ९ 


Ay surma-yi sang, Ay surma-yi sang, “Oh antimony stone! 7 
Oh antimony stone!” 





| Pashmak is a white sweetmeat like hair or jute fibre, Halvd-yi drda 
is made of soanme seed, sugar, flour, and butter, These two sweets are always 
sold together, 

In India this sweet is called ilichi-dina. 

* Ajil P, and 'ajil A. ian term She plied to nuts, almonds and edible seeds: 
it was first used for gasak-f sharáb, ‘anything eaten with wine”  Bi-shikan 
Impera, " break," is here inler, ndjective or substantive. 1 

8 The Shi'ahs always ifioe uninjured males: a gelding or an animal 
with a defective horn or a cot ear would bo rejected. Sunnis sacrifice all 


three Boxes, | 
Kerbola. He was wounded in the mouth by an 
the Euphratos. 









women woar a special ehddar withont vard. a —‏ مد 


* 








< The Zardus 


javéhir is a valuable collyrium 
of jewels. — 





Tripe. 
Water. 


Tea and 
Cinnamon 
Tea. 


Cloths 
(hawked in 
villages only). 


Scissors and 
embroidery 
(in villages 
only). 


Antimony. 


Bulle 
(for the plough), 


gU A. in 


` 


a 
4 
d 
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5 
comes into full song. 
5 Sach Jews when bailed are styled Multa or KAwdja. In Calcutta the | 
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Ay davd-yi mihr u muhabbat, “Oh medicine for love and rovo E 
affection.” Philtres. 


Ay pūl-i buz! ay pil-+ buzř “Oh money for goats! Oh rive goats. 
money for goats!" 

Ay barra-yé parvür ! ay barra-yi parvdr, * Oh fatted lambs! Small lambs, 
Oh fatted lambs!" 

Ay yab-i kûrî, “Oh ploughing bulls.” 


Ay güb-i shiri! Gy gab-i shirt, ûy gab-i shirt, “Oh milch Cows. 
cows! Oh mileh cows! Oh milch cows! ” 


Ay khurüs-i Lari, * Oh cocks of Lar." Cocks. 
Ay murgh-i tukhmi, “ Oh laying hens!” Hens. 
Ay jaja! ay غم رار‎ Oh chickens! Oh chickens!” Chickens. 


Ay bulbuli khwananda, fy bulbul-i pur chahcha* “ Oh sing- Nightingales. . 





ing bulbuls! Oh mghtingales in full song! : 
Ay hadiya-yi Qur'an, “Oh presents of Quran!” To sell à Qur'áns, 
Qur'an is impious; hence it is offered as a present, the re- 
ceiver giving a present of money in return When a vendor of 
Qur'àns cries his “ presents," the following little comedy is enact- 
ed: The purchaser, probably a woman, will enquire, In Qur'an 
chand hadîya mi-khwühad, “ How ey r presents for rue ipe E 
The reply will be, Bi-rizdmandi-yi Khuda," As God wills." The 
woman then reverently lifts the volume, kisses it and produces 
some security, telling the “giver” to call again. She next con- 
sults a uiis who perhaps says, “Panj tuman hadîya darad, 
“The present you should give is five timdns,” The * है سییر‎ 4 
calls for his “ present,” and, if dissatisfied, he will say, Bi-panj 
taman hadiya nami-diham, “I won't make you a present of it for 
five tumane.” — 
Jews that buy old clothes, broken or discarded articles, cry Old clothes. 
Ana muna ho? (ie. kuhna muhna hast?) “ Any old rubbish ? 
A modern cry in Tehran isthe “Visk, Visk!" of the shoe- Shoe-blacks. 
blacks—at least so Persiansinform me. The origin of the cry 
is doubtful. 3 
For the street cries of Cairo, vide Lane's “ Modern Egyp- 
tians," Chap. XIV. 








1 Persian form of mahabbat, 

2 Bus is proporly the female: the he-goat is chapish or nari. 

8 Lar is famous for ita large breed of poultry. Poultry are always 
purchased alive. Sn 

+ Jaju modern for obsolete chisa: the latter is still in use in India and 

hanistan. 

5 Chahcha is the spring song when the bulbul is in love, as opposed to 
risa-kh wanî a bird-fancier's term for the low warbling before the cage-bird 


purchnsers of old articles are called bikri-wéla and nre Hindus, not Jews. 


— — — — 





— — — — 
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36. A new Gecko from the Eastern Himalayas.—By N. ANNANDALE, 
D.Sc., C.M.Z.8. 


Less is known of the herpetology of the Himalayas than is 
generaly realized, and the discovery of a new form even in so well 
explored a locality as the Darjiling district is not surprising, al- 
though far more collecting of Reptiles has been done in this part 
than in most parts of the range. The new species is represented by 
a single specimen recently taken by myself in a European house a- 
Kurseong (5,000 ft.). It is a typical member of the genus Gymno 
dactylus, of which twos — (both extremely rare) have hitherto 
been recorded from the Himalayas, vis., G. fasciolatus from Simla, 
and G. lawderanus from Kumaon. G. himalayicus, as I propose to 
name the Darjiling form, belongs to a group in the genus which 
also includes G. khasiensis from the Khasi Hills and Upper Burma, 
G. marmoratus from the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, etc, and 
G. rubidus from the Andamans, On the whole it seems to be 
more closely related to the Malayan species than to either of 
its other allies. 


GYMNODACTYLUS HIMALAYICUS, sp. nov. 
Diagnosis— 

Head large, rather narrow, depressed, ovoid ; snout ene 
longer than orbit, obtusely pointed ; forehead concave. abit 
slender ; digits compressed throughout ; tail slightly longer than 
head and body, rounded, tapering. Dorsal surface of head and 
body granular, with numerous small conical tubercles on the body, 
base of head and hind limbs; on the back these tubercles tend to be 
arranged in 16 irregular lines: they are very much smaller than 
the ear-opening. Ventral scales, small, leaf-shaped, imbricate ; 
about 35 across middle of belly. No lateral fold or enlarged 
scales in its place. Rostral grooved ; nostril between rostral, first 
labial and several small scales ; ten upper and ten lower labials. 
هر تعس‎ — ovoid, slanting, one-third as large as eye. Subdigital 
lam moderate, larger on proximal than on distal joints. Eleven 
preanal pores arranged in a continuous, wide, RD ed series ; 
the scales posterior to them, between the arms of the V, enlarged ; 
three postanal papille (in the male) on either side; base ef tail 
swollen below; no pubic groove; no femoral pores, Coloration 
as in G. marmoratus. 


Dimensions of adult male— 


Total len i cae Seo hk mm 
Head and body TT عند‎ OB و‎ 
Tail "XT — ví 58 .. 
Hind limb  ... its D 25 .. 
Fore limb  ... ST — 
Breadth of head ane 5a 9 p 
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This species is vay closely allied to G. marmoratus, with 
Malayan mens of which Ihave compared the type. It may be 
distinguished by its smaller size (if this is constant), more slender 
habit, narrower head, an ear-opening, by the fact that the 
basal joints of the چ‎ its are more strongly compressed, and espe- 
cially by the num IE of its pubic pores 
From G. khasiensis the absence of a fold will at once dis- 
tinguish it, as its small, conical dorsal tubercles will from G. law- 


deranus, 












I take this opportunity to put on record the occurrence of 
Japalura yunnanensis, Anderson, in Indian territory, having found 
in the Museum a fine male taken some years ago at Buxa, near 
the Bhutan frontier of Bengal, by a collector. | 


TT لوج‎ जनक ع محم‎ पक कं قاد‎ अप 
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Ji. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India, No. VIII.—Some 
Himalayan Tad poles, — By N. ANNANDALE, D.Sc., C.M.Z.5. 


During a recent visit to Kurseong, which is situated at a 
height of 5,000 feet in the Darjiling district, I was so fortunate 
as to obtain the tadpoles of two of the characteristic Anura of the 
Eastern Himalayas, of a species hitherto not recorded from the 
Indian mags ४ and of an unidentified form of interesting 
structure. My visit lasted from May 2161 to May 29th, and it would 
seem probable that the species found had spawned about the 
heginning of the hot weather. 

The structural adaptations exhibited by tadpoles which live 
in the small mountain torrents of the Himalayas, are identical with 
those of species occurring in similar situations in the Malayan hills, 
but remarkably divergent inter se. It so happens that the three 
"p ecies which I found living together in such streamlets at 

urseong, illustrate three different methods by which these 
tadpoles are protected against the incidence of sudden floods. It 
is noteworthy that within the genus Hana a variety of larval types 
occur: but, as I ho pe to show in the present communication, the 
eculiarities which are so striking in certain tadpoles, have 
Sol Kies in other species which cannot be detected except during 
life. The first tadpo do I describe is not peculiar in any way, but 
it occurs in circumstances which apparently do not call for any 
structural modification. 


DESCRIPTION OF TAUPOLES. 
1. Buro HIMALAYANUS, Günther 


Maximum total length, 27 mm. ; greatest depth of tail between $ 
and X of maximum total length, less than twice the depth of the 
caudal muscles; length of tail 1] that of head and body. 
Head flat; nostril slightly nearer the eye than the snont; 
eye dorsal, small, by no means له‎ promona; spiracle sinistral ; 
pointing backwards and BP wards, very inconspicuous, Tail 
obtusely pointed, constric at the base. Vent in middle 
line. olour almost uniform inky black, slightly less intense on 


the ventral than on the dorsal surface. Dental formula n E 


Beak in two parts, an upper and a lower ; both serrated at the free 
edge. Lips fringed at the corners, but not on the posterior or 
anterior 

As nganan the structure of the mouth, this tadpole closely 
resembles that of Bufo melanostictws,! from which it may be readily 
distinguished by its small, sunken eye and flat head. 











1 See 8. Flower in Proc. Zool. Soc., 1896, p. 911, pl. xliv, fig. 3, and 
Pd Günther regarded B. himalayanus as no more than a variety 
this species, 
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2, MkGALOPHRYS MONTANA, Kuhl 


M. montana; Boulenger, in Annandale and Robinson, Fascicul 
Malayenses, Zool. i, p. 132; Annandale, ibid. p. 275; Weber in 
Ann. du Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg, Suppl. ii, 1898, p. 5. 


The peculiar float surrounding the mouth of this tadpole 
has been described in detail by Prof. Max Weber and by myself, 
The examples from Kurseong agree very closely with those from 
Melaya and Java, I was nt first inclined to suspect that the 
Indian 5 puse might be larvm of Leptobrachium monticola and 
that the larvæ of this form very closely resembled those of Megalo- 
phrys montana, the genus of the latter not having been recorded 
from Indian territory ; but in many of my specimens the hind legs 
are well developed and show no trace of a web at the base of the 
toes, In one specimen the fore legs are also well develo ped, and 
the funnel has disappeared except for a ridge along the lower lip 
and a tubercle at each corner of the mouth; but the tail has 
hardly begun مغ‎ be absorbed. The funnel has already become 
much reduced in size in individuals in which the fore legs are 
almost ready to burst through the skin. The oldest specimen 
agrees, so far as it is possible to say, with Honlenger's var. aceras. 


3. RANA LiEBIGII, Günther 


Maximum total length, 56 mm. ; tail thrice as long as head and 
body, its greatest depth } of the maximum total length, twice the 
depth of the caudal muscles. Head feebly arched, nostril midway 
between the eye and the snout ; eye small, by no means prominent, 
near the dorsal surface ; spiracle sinistral, pointing backwards and 
slightly upwards, small, surrounded by a white ring. Tail pointed 
gradually at the tip, not contracted at the base; vent on the right 
side. Colour variable; dorsal surface brownish, marbled in some 
cases with yellow ; fin membrane pale, with large, dark pigment cells, 
which in some specimens tend to be arranged in vertical bars; in 
some specimens a dull yellow, mid-dorsal streak at the base of the 

و 
tail, Dental formula DB—t. Lips very large, enclosing a consider-‏ 


able cavity ; the lower lip with a complete double fringe; a single 
fringe at the base of the upper lip on either side; the beak in 
two parts, an upper and a — neither serrated 


4. RANA, sp. 


Len gth of a specimen without legs, 26 mm. ; tail more than 
twice as long as head and body, its greatest depth } of M. ie total 
length and twice the depth of the caudal muscles, Head flat ; nostril 
much nearer the eye than the snout ; spiracle sinistral, pointing ap- ۱ 
wards and backwards ; a considerable glandular patch on either cally 


behind the eye, which is on the dorsal surface. Tail gradually 

















pointed at the tip ; the lower fin disappearir pug uns tops bee 
ndthe vent, which isin the middle line, Dorsa surface ١ uniform - 
| rete i ma ८. 
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5 
pale grey; ventral surface dirty white. Dental formula ++, 


4 
Lower lip fringed ; a large sucker on the belly immediately be- 
hind the mouth. Beak in two parts, an upper and a lower ; neither 
serrated. 
This form resembles the tadpole of Rana latopalmata ® (which 
also occurs in the Darjiling district) but differs from it in its 
dental formula, fringed bur lip, and uniform coloration. 


HABITS OF THE TADPOLES. 


The tadpoles of Bufo hímaluyanus were found in large num- 
bers at Kurseong and at Darjiling (7,000 feet) in small artificial 
ponds, and at the former locality in a large and comparatively 
still pool of a stream. At Kurseong young toads, in which the 
tail had partly or com petey disappeared, were common, while 
at Darjiling most of the tadpoles were still devoid of external 
fore limbs. The young toads were considerably bigger than are 
those of B. melanostictus at the same stage. 

The other three forms recorded above were taken in small 
mountain torrents, the largest pools of which in many cases did 
not contain more than a few cubic feet of water at the time they 
were examined. The tadpoles of Rana liebigti were also found 

a larger pool, together with those of Bufo himalayanus. 

۳۳۲۱ 811 these three forms are adapted for clinging to rocks 
during a flood, the manner in which they are able to do so is not 
the same in all cases. The larva of Itana liebigii adheres chiefly 
by means of its mouth, the enlarged lips of which, as in the 
tadpoles of several other species, form a powerful sucker, while 
that of the Hana I have left unidentified clings chiefly by means 
of an additional sucker. In the former species, however, the belly 
as well as the mouth is applied to the surface to which the tadpole 
is clinging, in such a way that an individual adhering to the side 
of a glass vessel can be seen to have on its ventral surface a large, 
circular, flattened area, which only needs a raised edge to make it 
into a true sucker Moreover, in the unidentified species the 
margin of the fringed lower lip forms the anterior wall of the 
ventral sucker. 

The method in which the tadpole of R. liebigii adheres to 
rocks and even climbs upon them, closely resembles that of a small 
Loach (? Nemachilus &p.), found in the same streams; but the Fish is 
able to progress more readily than the tadpole, and not infrequently 
makes its way up the face of a rock up letely out of the water. 
In both cases the animal has a suctorial mouth and aids itself in 

clinging to more or less vertical surfaces by applying its belly to 
them very closely. By means of this application it is able to 
release the hold of its mouth for brief periods and to wriggle a 











۱ See Boul r in Proc. Zool. Soc., 1892, p. 626, pl. xliii, fg. 3 ; and cf, 
Laidlaw, idid., 1900, p. 356, pl. lvii, figa. 3, 4. a ^g 
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short distunee forwards or upwards without ceasing to cling to its 
support, In the larva of Rana latopalmata, however, and of simi- 
lar forms, the month has become, or rather remained, an organ of 
adhesion of comparatively little power, while à regular sucker has 
been formed on the belly which has apparently no connection with 
the smaller sucker found in a somewhat similar position in many 
tadpoles at an earlier stage of development, 

The tadpole of Megalophrys montana has neither a strongly 
suctorial mouth nor a large ventral sucker, but it is able to make 
its way up the sides of stones in a different manner, The funnel 
surrounding the mouth is probably homologous, to some extent, 
with the enlarged lips of the larvæ of such forms as Mane 
liehigii; but the homology is not complete. As I have shown else- 
where (op. cit.), the horny teeth with which the float or funnel is 
studded have an entirely different structure from those of other 
tadpoles, being distinctly multicellular in origin. "The functional 
analogy between this organ and the lips of Jana tadpoles is re- 
mote, and the habite of the larvie differ completely from those of 
the other tadpoles found in the same environment. The latter 
frequent the upper surface and sides of submerged stones, under 
which they hide themselves when alarmed; but the larvae of M, 
montana remain, at any rate during the day, in corners at the 
extreme edge of the same pools, generally among the vegetable 
débris which collects in such places. Owing to their large and 
ی‎ पय "muscular tails they can swim more rapidly than most tad- 
poles and have much the motion, as they have the appearance, of i 
small Silurid fish, They are able to insinuate themselves with the 
greatest agility into small crevices. Should they be forced into the 
centre of a pool, their funnel immediately expands and they float 
lightly on the surface; but when they are making their way into 
narrow cavities it is folded together and the enormous lower lip 
entirely covers the mouth and the snont, probably protecting these 
parts from injury. When the tadpole buries itself in the mud, as 
it does in Malaya when its pools dry up, this is also the case. Not 
improbably the peculiar horny teeth aid the funnel in this function 
(although they are not on the — surface when it is folded) 
by giving it additional strength. e lower lip also serves, how- 
ever, another purpose, which has not previously been noticed, As 
its posterior surface, because of smoothness and considerable aren, 
is strongly adhesive, the tadpole is able to cling to smooth, vertical 
objects with its assistance, and at the same time to progress up 
such surfaces by vigorous movements of the tail. In th uis way the 
animal climbs up the sides of stones and probably makes its way 
from one little pool to another. | 

Thus in three different species of tadpoles UNE in 
small mountain torrents, three different methods of ad n have 
been perfected, The larvæ of Hana liebigit adhere by the ventral 
surface of both lips, with the aid of the surface of the belly ; those 
of R. latopalmata and another species, by means of a ventral suck- 
er; those of Megalophrys montana, by means of the posterior snr- 
face of the lower lip. es 0९७ تا‎ 
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38, Preliminary note on the Chemical Ezamination of the Milk and 
Butter-fat of the Indian Buffalo.—By E. R. Warsow, M.A. 
(Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.), Officiating Professor of Chemistry, 
Enginee ring College, S ibpur, 


The necessity of a careful investigation of these Important 
food-substances need scarcely be emphasised. In all countries. 
civilised, in the western sense of the word, it is necessary to care- 
fo d supervise the food-supply and to see that it is not deleteri- 
ously adulterated. As a preliminary it is necessary to very care- 
fully analyse wholesome samples of the various foodstuffs in order 
to set up standards for future comparison. The figures which 
have been arrived at in Europe for the composition of the milk 
and butter-fat of the cow cannot be nsed as standards in India, 
not even for the products of the cow, still less for those of the 
buffalo. This has been clearly shown by the few analyses which 
have been published in India up to the present. (Food Adul- 
teration, J. N. Datta, in Trans. First Indian Medical Congress, 
1894, p. 275; MO position of Indian Cows’ and Buffaloes’ Milk, 
J, W. Leather, in the Agricultural Ledger, No. 19 of 1900, p. 195). 

Pappel and Richmond (Trans. Chem. Soc. 57, p. 752) have 
made an almost exhaustive analysis of the milk and butter-fat of 
the Egyptian buffalo or gamoose It was natural to suppose that 
the products of the Indian buffalo might approximate in character 
and composition to those of the Egyptian animal, and, therefore, 
constant reference has been made to the results obtained by these 
investigators. 

Throughout the present work the following questions have 
been constantly borne in mind: (i) Why is it that buffalo-milk, 
which is richer in fat than cow-milk, commands a lower price in 
the market and is less esteemed as an article of food, and is it 
possible to explain this on chemical grounds; and (i) is it pos- 
sible to distinguish by chemical analysis between the milk and 
butter-fat of the buffalo and the same articles from the cow. 

I have not attempted the estimation of the different consti- 
tuents in the milk, because this is the side of the problem which 
has already been ees, ted to some extent. There was one 
point, however, sugges by a perusal of Richmond and Pap- 
pels paper, — it appeared of the preasan importance to 
examine, These investigators had found that in the milk of the 
Egyptian buffalo there is no lactose, but a new sugar to which 
they gave the name 'tewfikose, Such an important difference 
from the milk of the cow might explain the popular belief that 
the milk of the buffalo is less easily क than that of the cow. 
Also it should be noted that the estimations of sugar in milk are 

nerally based on the assumption that the sugar is lactose, and 
theese lim ations would need revision if this assum phon were in- 
correct, I have, therefore, isolated a sample of the sugar from 
buffalo-milk for examination. In crystalline form, taste, optical 
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rotation, molecular weight and behaviour with Fehling's solution it 
is identical with lactose and different from the *tewfikose ' described 
by Richmond and Pappel. 

Details of the isolation and examination of sugar—The milk 
used for this purpose was obtained from a buffalo in the village of 
Shibpur in May 1906.* The method adopted for isolation was iden- 
tical with that employed by Richmond and Pappel (loc. cit.), viz.. 
precipitation of the proteids and fat by mercuric nitrate solution 
( Wiley's reagent) neutralising the filtrate with aqueous potash and 
passing sulphuretted hydrogen gas to precipitate mercury salts, 
filtering and concentrating the filtrate on the water-bath until the 
sugar crystallised out. It was found necessary to wash with cold 
water and to recrystallise from water in order to free the sugar 
from traces of potassium nitrate. The sugar was then dried ina 
desiccator over calcium chloride at the ordinary temperature. 
Another sample, which proved to be identical in properties, was 
isolated by evaporating the milk to dryness, extracting with ether, 
boiling with absolute alcohol and then extracting the sugar with 
dilute alcohol. The purification from traces of albuminoids of the 
sugar obtained in this way was somewhat troublesome. 

Optical rotation was determined in aqueous solution :— 
lO per cent. boiled solution of the sugar in a 200 mm. tube 


gave a, = هه‎ 


Found, For lactose in 
10 per cent. 
solution. 
[a], 52°30 52°30". 


Molecular weight was determined by the freezing point method. 
0:4670 gms. sugar dissolved in 20 gms, water gave 4 = —0'118°C, 


M.W. = 366. 
M.W, of lactose C4,,H,,0,, + H,O = 360. 


I have obtained the —— results in the examination of 
several samples of butter-fat. ost of these samples I have ob- 
tained from the village of Shibpur, personally superintending the 
operation of milking, and preparing the butter-fat from the milk 
by allowing the cream to rise and then making into butter by shak- 
ing in a bottle, The butter was melted in the steam-oven and 
the clear fat filtered off. The samples of milk ves taken chiefly 
in January and February, 1906, from animals with calves of differ- 
ent ager, 











* Lam informed b y r. Dutt, Professor of REESE, Shibpur College, 
that there are no well-morked breeds of Indian buffalo, and that the names 
sometimes given merely refer to the loonlities in which the animals lire, 
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_ I intend to confirm the figures given in this note by the exa- 
mination of a larger number of genuine samples. 


— — —s — — — 











Max. 





Min. | Mean. 


Reichert-Wollny fign re oo s.. 


Percentage of volatile acids yielded by 3 fat 
(reckoned as butyric acid) LA s 


Ratio butyric acid noid 


ecaprode avid 


Percentage of soluble acids yielded by fat (reck- 
oned as butyric acid) * eee 





Percentage of insoluble acids one sss 


Iodine absorption valine ۰ I see ۱ 237-6 244 


— — 9 


Most of these results have been obtained by very well-known 
analytical processes. The ratio سس‎ has been obtained by 
weighing the dried potassium salts obtained on evaporating to 
* ess on the water-bath the titrated distillate from the Reichert- 
Vollny process. The Tp agreed with the supposition that, 
practica its, the whole of the acid in the distillate was butyric. 
Experiments with pure butyric acid showed that, on evaporating 
to dryness on the water-bath an aqueous solution of potassium 
butyrate, there was left the anhydrous salt C,H,O,K. 

These results may be trans lated into the more easily compre- 
hensible form : ب‎ 

The butter-fat consists of the glycerides of the following acids 
in the following proportions :— 











Butyric ee eee eee -— 5:52 


Caproic M — eee T 042 
Non-volatile acids soluble in water 3 ias ७२० 

Oleio TM — a.. e| 4170 

Palmitic and stearic ose e. | 0 2 








* —— هه 


& In the examination of 20 selected samples of Indian buffalo-gheo 
Dr. Datta (loc. cit.) had obtained the following values for the Reichert- Wollny 


figure -—Mean, 34'65; Mar., 30973; Min., 3055. 
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These figures may be compared with the corresponding figures 





for (1) European cows; (2) the Egyptian buffalo 
Z تسه س‎ —— — — — 
EGYPTIAN IN 
EUROPEAN Cow. | NOLAN 
Berraro. BUFFALO. 


Max. Min. EN Mean. Max. Min Monn 


— |__| ى | تت | — 


Butyric ... | 202°) 2:04* | 3:52* 375) 552| 4583 
Caproic .. | 239° | 1799] 2:15* 094 | O42, O37) 





Non-volatile acid 
soluble in water 
fconstitution un- 
known) ४४४ ५५३ sub 000 


۱ 


Oleic ۰ san |44 TOF 26 ۷7 40+ 


295 +.. 
36:00 | 41-70 
Palmitic and Stearic | 62243 42-9081|47.50f| | 41:80 | 57°90] 46-60! 


۱ 
a 000 | 11-10 





ot recorded. 


Saturated acid of 
which Pb. salt is 
solnble in other 
(constitution un- 
known) . 






| 
| 
| 














The following points are noteworthy :— 


l. It eannot be said that the butter-fat of the Indian buffalo 
is more similar to that of the Egyptian buffalo than to that of the 
European cow. This result is unexpected 

The percentage of volatile fatty acids is very high. This 
result was also obtained by Dr. Datta. It is probably the best 
criterion for Indian buffalo butter-fat 

3. The volatile fatty acids are almost entirely butyric. The 
ratio ane acid is عبد‎ for the Indian buffalo; + for the Egyptian 
buffalo; 3 for the desk! Gos n cow. This result, if confirmed by 
further a herus sho prove of the greatest use in — —— 
Indian buffalo butter-fat. At present it vid Spar ssible to ad 
terate buffalo-ghee with a suitable v and sell as cow 
ghee. It shonld, however, be possi distinguish the 


buffalo-ghee even in such a mixture by the high ratio of RR RM 


















® Calculated from Reichert-Wollny standards, together with the ratio 
In so deduced by Duclaux (Comptes Rendus, cii., pp. 1022, 1077) 

+ Calenlated from Iodine absorption figures of Rowland Williams (Ann- 

Misc d oe Ree d percentage of insoluble acids minus ol 

rom tage 

of of insolnble acids, see Wi 5 

ial Organic ii, pt. 1, pp. 189 
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4. Richmond and Pappel concluded from their analyses that 
there is contained in the butter-fat of the E res buffalo, the 
eris of an acid which they did not identify, which, however, 
oes not belong to the oleic series, but of which the lead salt is 
soluble in ether. My work has given results which might be inter- 
reted ns rry pm, FI the presence of a similar glyceride in the 
utter-fat of the Indian buffalo. I am not, however, at present 
convinced that these results may not be due to the difficulty of 
getting accurate results by Muter's method for the estimation of 
olein. If it should be found that such a glyceride is really present 


in age er पथ uantity, its estimation should prove a valnable 
-criterion of buffalo butter-fat. 
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39. A Parasite upon a Parasite,—a Viscum apparently V. artieu- 
latum, Burm., on Loranthus vestitus, Wal 7 on Quercus incana, 
Rozb.— By T. H. Bonktrr. 


Loranthus vestitus is quite a common parasite in the Simla 
Hill States. on trees of Quercus incana; and it makes use about 
Simla of other hosts also, such as Quercus dilatato, Lindl, and 
Machilus odoratissima, Nees (vide Gamble, specimens in Herb. 
Shibpur, and Mannal of Indian Timbers, 1902, p. 583) : elsewhere 
it lives on Odina Wodier, Roxb., Schleichera trijuga, Wild.. Randia 
spp, Elmagnus spp. and species of Quercus other than Q. ۵ 
(vide Brandis, Forest Flora, 1874, p. 597). 

Close to Ganekihatti near Simla, on a south hill face at 6000 
ft., I found five small plants of a Viscum parasitic on the Loranthus, 
which was parasitic as usual on Quercus incana, The Viscum 
plants were small, only once branched and not yet in flower: but 
the cushions from which the stems arose were 1-2 cm. in 
diameter. Older branches had existed and died leaving their 
scars 4—5 mm. UR erhaps they had died in the unusual cold 
of the winter of 1 5. which did so much damage to mango 
trees in neighbouring valleys. 

Viscum articulatum is a widespread mistletoe, accommodating 
itself to many hosts, Kurz (Pre Roars Report on Forests and 
other Vegetation of Pegu, 1575, .در‎ 43) calls it one of the most 
troublesome of the parasites of the mixed Forests of Lower Burma, 
and Blume and Treub (the former in Bijdragen tot de Flora van 
Ned. Indie, rey? . 667, and the latter in Ann. du Jard. bot. de 
Buitenzorg, iii., 1883, p. 3) say that it is very common at Buiten- 
zorg in Java: it is certainly common in the Malay peninsula, and 
-cannot be altogether rare in Southern India. A perennial needs a 
wide رس‎ i to grow both near Simla and in the warm 
forests of the Malay islands. 

I have drawn together the list overleaf of plants known to 
be used as hosts by the Viscum, From it records which a Ee 
to ee to V. japonicum, Thunb „and V. ramosissimum, Wall.,— 
confused species—have been excluded, 

Viscum articulatum is there seen to be a well-known parasite 
of its brother parasites: but, as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
its double parasitism has always hitherto been noticed under 
circumstances of a much heavier or more distributed rainful than 
in the outer hills of the North-Western Himalaya, where Euphorbia 
royleana, it ا‎ of thousand feet lower down, attests by its great 
abundance to the dry conditions. 

Bat this mistletoe is not the only Loranth parasitic on 
another Loranth. Viscum album in Europe is sometimes parasitic 
on Loranthus eu (vide Engler, — — ini. pe 1 

Linn. 896, 


1889, p. 194; ‘“Memaley in Journ Soc. Bot., xxi, 














1 Some effecta of this frost are given in a note by Mr Atha Ram, 


^ 


Indian Forester, xxxii,, 1906, p. 24. 
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Host-plants of Viscum urticulutum, 

Nat. Order. | Name, Locality. Authority. 
Anonacew P Java Miquel. 
Ternstramiacem | Euryn 8. Indin, Brandis.* 
Sapinduces Acer Campbellii, Hook. | Sikkim Gamble.* 

f. and Thome. 
Anacardincem Rhos p Brandis. 
Rosacew Prunus Armeniaca, P Brandis.* 
Linn, 
Cornuces Cornus capitata, Wall. | Simla Gamble. 
Ericacem Rhododendron arbore- | हैं N.W. Himalaya. | Brandis.* 
um, Sm. 
Dior: ros Melnnoxy- | Dharwar, S, India, | Talbot.® 
Ebenacew lon, Roxb 
Diospyros sp Central India. Duthie,® 
Diospyros sp. Bongnl. Kurz. 
Oleaces Olea. و‎ 








— us pentandrus, | Penang. 

inn. 

Loranthus pentandrus,| Dutch Indies. 
Linn. 


— sphwrocer- | Dutch Indies. 


Soa mm zm m R 1 I ۳ +p | ars 
سما‎ es Ww 1 ۱ ak, E 
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p. 307, and Mina-Palumbo in Boll. di Entom. Agrar. iii. 1896, p. 19, 
quoted from Just's Jabresber, 1896, i, p. 353); Viscum album 
scr ae fle well on its own kind (vide Guerin in Revue de Botanique, 
vii, 1890, p. 275, and elsewhere); Guerin observed it to fruit 
growing on a brother plant; Viscum tuberculatum, A, Kich., 15 
found in Africa parasitic on Loranthus regularis, Steud.; and 
Viscum tenue, Engl. ia found on both Loranthus Schelei, Engl., 
and L. subulatus, Engl., in the high forest of Usambara (vide Engl er 
in Bot. Jahrbucher, xx. 1894, p. Bl); while Tupeia antarctica, 
Cham, & Schlecht., is «ometimesfound in New Zealand on Loranthus 
micranthus, Hook.f. (J. D. Hooker, New Zealand Flora, 1867, p. 108). 

Of the allied order Santalaceae one ages ies Of Phacellaria was 
collected by Griffith on a Loranthus at Mergui; another by Sir 
George Watt on a Loranthus in Manipur (J. D. Hooker, Flora Brit. 
India, iv., 1886, p. 235); a third and a fourth were collected 
by Sir Henry Collett in the Shan Hills on a Loranthus and on 
Viscum monoicum, Roxb., respectively (Collett and Hemsley in 
Journ. Linn, Soc. Bot., xxviii, 1890, p. 122). 

Viscum articulatum and tenua are leafless, and so are the 
Phacellarias : bat Viscum album and tuberculatum are leafy, and so 
is Tupeiu antarctica, though not abundantly so. We cannot, there- 
fore, say that double parasitism and leafiness are incompatible: yet 
one would think that a water ware ly twice fought for, i.e., between 
the first parasite and its host and between the second parasite and 
the first, would be so hardly won as to lead to the need of the 
utmost economy of water on the part of the second parasite. 

Viscum articulatum is a e variable plant and so is T'upera 
antarctica. Engler says (Bot. Jahrbucher, xx., 1894, p. SO) that 
the African Lorantha which grow in moist forests have larger 
leaves than species of the steppes. Molkenboer, a Dutch 
botanist, has hinted that there may be some relation between the 
nature of its host and the form that the parasite takes (Plante 
Junghuhnianae, 1850, p. 107): Korthals (loc. cf.) says that the 
more fortunate in circumstances is the Viscum, the broader and 
more leaflike are its stems. If that be so, then my specimens were 
most unfortunate, for there was in them an almost complete 
nbsence of wi — 

lt is this almost complete absence of wing that has made me 
to name mine above as "apparently V. articulatum." 





1 This Loranthus was ona Quercus, Not a single record can I 
e n E ait ete acini n 


find of the com iden plants in reported 
of double parasitism. ي وس‎ M وس‎ Ene e اب دج‎ QUUM, VO 








the most completely reported, but in neither is the Quercus identi 
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40. An Old Form of Elective Government in the Chumbi Valley.— 
By E. H. Wars. 


An interesting form of elective government exists in the 
Chumbi Valley which has been in force from time immemorial 
and is probably of very great antiquity. Although at the present 
time its functions are merely the local administration under the 
control of the Jongpons, the Tibetan officiala at Phari, it, no 
doubt, survives in its present form from the time when it was the 
independent Government of a small republic state. Until recent 
years the control exercised by Tibet over the affairs of Tromo, 
which is the Tibetan name for the country known to Europeans 
as the Chumbi Valley, has been merely nominal and has consisted 
in the payment of an annual tribute by the Tromowas to the 
Tibetan officials at Phari, and the obligation to provide ula or 
transport for Tibetan officials visiting the valley, whose visits 


— — = 
were, however, of very rare occurrence. The Tromowas (जा AA") 
are in fact a distinct people from the Tibetans. They never speak 
of themselves as * Tibetans," Po'pa (ANAN) and no Tibetan 


ever speaks of them as Tibetans. Their language, though 8 
dialect of Tibetan, contains many distinctive words and forms, 
which alone points to a separate origin, and their customs differ 
in many respects, 

Even in Tromo itself there are two distinct races, the 
Upper Tromowas, who inhabit the upper portion of the ۰ 
Valley, and the Lower Tromowas, who inhabit the lower or 
southern portion. 

The dialect spoken by these two races differs, and their cus- 
toms also shew marked and characteristic differences, shewing 
their distinct origin. To make this clear I give the following 
extract from the introduction to my vocabulary of the Tromowas 
dialect:! “To shew how these two peoples, living in intercourse 
“with one another, have maintained their distinction in other 
۰ respects than in dialect, it is only necessary to mention one or two 
" points of difference. Many of the Upper Tromowas are of the 
“old Bon-pa religion, which was the religion of Tibet before the 
۱۶ introduction of B uddhism, whereas none of the Lower Tromowas 
“are. The Upper Tromowa men wear mep igtail, whereas the 
“ Lower Tromowa men cut the hair short like the Bhutanese. The 
" Upper Tromowa women wear the hair in two plaits, which are 
"united down the back. The Lower Tromowa women, while 
“making the hair in two plaits, tie these separately round the 
"head and do not let them ety | down. In the matter of 

Tt “the men's dress, too, there was a difference until recent years, 


TA ~ IA Vocabulary of the Tromowa Dialect of Tibetan by E. H.C. Walsh, 
4t Bengal Secretariat Book Dept (page ii). 
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“as the Lower Tromowas wore the Bhutanese form and material 
“of clothing; and thongh all except the older men have given this 
* up and wear the Tibetan form of dress worn by the Upper Tro- 
* mowas, a few of the older men still wear the Bhutanese form of 
** dress. ۱ 

" As to their respective origins, the tradition of the Upper 
٠ Tromowas is that there were certain original inhabitants who 
“have always lived in the valley from pre-historic times. These 
“are known as Khyim-ser-hamra-nang-pa, ° Those within the fence 
“of the golden house. Next after these come the Chi-pon Tsang- 
“ khor, “ho 10 immigrated here from the Khams province of Tibet. 
“This is said to have been a very long while ago, and there is no 
" history of their coming, A second immi gon known as Nam- 
“Kkhen-pa, the ‘sky kmnowers, are said to have come from Sakya, 
“subsequently to t bs Chi-pons, though the date of their arrival is 
"also not known. These three classes have all intermarried and 
“ become one people. 

“The Lower Tromowas say that the original inhabitants of 
" the lower valley were called Sakya-pes, nam ely, “men of Sakya,’ 
“who were probably an offshoot of chat second immigration into 
5 E er Tromo, Subsequently the Ha-pas, people of the province 
“of Ha in Bhutan, came in about 400 years with a Chieftain 
"named Shab-Dung Lha Rinpochhe, who held possession of the 
" Valley for a time, and they subsequently remained and settled 
“down there.” ۱ 

The point is of interest as shewing how the Upper Tromowas 
have maintained their racial distinction, which accounts for the 
existence of a form of electoral government peculiar to them- 
selves. 

Since 1889, a distinct but similar elective local government 
has existed in Lower Tromo into which it was then introduced by 
the Tibetans, on the model, with certain minor moaia mh, of 
that existing in Up Tromo, The reason for its introduction 
was that since the Sikhim War of 1888 the Tibetans found it 
—— to exercise direct control over the Chumbi Valley, and 
isation of the U Tromo was 
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villagers, but when once elected continue to be Tsho-pus unless the 
villagers were to remove their name which would only be done 
on the ground of old age or loss of money or position or anything 
else that would render them unfit to hold the office of Kongdw. 
The number of "'sho-pos in each village is not limited. 

Once every three years on the 15th day of the 4th month, the 
villagers all assemble at a fixed meeting-place near Galingkha, 
the principal village of Upper 'lromo, and present to the two 
Kongdus for the time being. a list of the T*Ao-pas of their respec- 
tive villages. For the purpose of election, Upper Tromo is divided 
into two divisions, one of which consists of the upper and lower 
villages of Galingkha and the other of the remaining seven 
villages of the upper valley. The Kongdus are elected alternate- 
ly from these two divisions. 

From the lists presen by the villagers the two Kongdus 
select the names of the four persons in the other division to their 
own, whom they consider to be the most suitable to be the next 
Kongdus. They then throw with three dice in the name of each 
of the four persuoa they have selected, and the two who obtain 
the highest throw nre chosen as the Kongdus for the coming term 
of three years. 

This ceremony takes place before an old stone altar situated 
undera tree, and sacred to the Yul-LAa or deity of the locality, before 
` which is placed the banner which is the insignia of the Kongdws 
office. It has no connection with the Buddhist religion, and points 
toan anterior origin, The two Kongdus thus selected then decide be- 


e 
tween themselves which is to be the Thri-pa (E ) or Chairman, 


The one who is recognised as having the superior wealth or social 
influence is always chosen, but if the two selected candidates 
should consider t baa rah equal, the elder man becomes Thri-pa. 
The Thri-pa has the right of keeping the banner in his house, 

The newly-elected Kongdus do not enter on offico at once, 
This is done in the eleventh month when another ceremony takes 
place and a yak is sacrificed at the stone altar already mentioned. 
The yak is skinned and the skin is placed in front of the 
altar with the head of the yak resting on the altar, and the new 
Kongdus place their hand on the bleeding skin and take an oath 
ng 4 the sacrifice that they will administer justice “even between 
their own son and their enemy." The outgoing Kongdus then 
make over to them their banner, the pom iy of their office, and 
with the banner they take over all the rights and powers of the 


: hold their power from the 
















Yul-Lha, the local deity, 
the banner from him and have always 
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The duties of the Aongduse to Government are to pay the 
annual tribute and to provide any transport or supplies that 
the Government may require. This falls under the following 
heads: Ula—sapply of coolies ; mi-hrang—supply of messenger ; 
foo—supply of transport and riding mules and ponies ; £A سس ور‎ 
supply of yak transport ; tea-thre—supply of grass; hing-thre-— 
supply of wood ; fhab-yog— supply of personal servants to officers 
while on tour. 

The revenue paid to the Tibetan Government consists of 
44) srangs (Hs. 100) for the grazing rights on the Lingima thang 
plain and on the hills ; 120 bundles of bamboos, GO wooden beams 
and 5 maunds of fod leaves, which are used for dyeing. To meet 
these und other expenses, the Kongdus assess the land rent, a 
grazing rent, à house tax, which is really a prune tax us it is 
levied on the circumstances of the family and not on the value of 
the house, and n cattle tax. These taxes are assessed by the new- 
ly appointed Aongdus and remain in force for their term of 
office of three years. Should the amount so raised in any year 
not be sufficient to meet expenses, the house tax can be levied 
mom than once in the year, 

These funds are entirely under. the control of the Kongdus 
and « large portion of them is spent on entertainment at the two 
ceremonies of the election of | ارو‎ and of their taking over 
charge of their office, at the quarterly meetings of the T'sho-pus 
and on any other special occasion, and in contributions to the 
various village Lha-khangs or temples, and towards religious 
ceremonies, 

The people have absolute confidence in the Kongdus, and as 
they are men of sufficient substance, could recover from them in 
case of default ; but I was told that such a case had never occur- 
red. The Kongdne, apart from public — are also re- 
strnined Ti the oath taken before the Yu/-Lha on taking office, 
and would consider that any breach of trust in respect of the 
funds would bring them divine punishment and misfortune. 
They render a quarterly account of expenditure to the 7'xho-pos, 
who assemble for the Pergo se. The Kongdus are exempted from 
land rent and all taxes apne: Byer term they hold office, and they 
also receive a present from each village at the ceremony of taking 
ch of their office, but receive no other remuneration, * 

e Kongdus also decide all eii disputes and questions of 
family right such as the share of the property which a woman is 
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nnd local transport were obtained through the Kongdus of the 

upper and lower valley, and I was struck by the manner in which 

the villagers carried out their orders and supplied the portion of 

nny requisition which they allotted to a es. ا‎ village withont 

disputing the allotment. 

Each Kongdu has under him four officers known as Da- 
yoke, who perform the duties of orderlies and messengers and 
carry the orders of the Kongda to the Txho-pas, He has one Da- 
yok for each of the Tshos or divisions mto which the wil ages are 
divided for the purpose of grazing rights. The La-yoks hold their 
land rent-free and are exempted from taxes, and also each receive 
n yearly sum of 9 srange (Re, 22-8) as salary. 

The land rent is levied on the amount of land held, which is 
estimated from the amount of seed sown on it, and comes to 
about As. 15 per acre, For the purpose of the house tax there are 
eight classes which are each assessed at m different rate, varying 
from Rs. 5 for the highest to As. 2 for the lowest class. The class 
in which each household is placed is decided by the new Kongdus 
at the first meeting of the Tshopas, who assist them in making the 
assessment, and also report whether any land bas changed hands 
from one family to another; for no one is allowed to part with bis 
lands to an outsider. Thus à man of Upper Tromo may not even 
sell or mortgage land to a man of Lower Tromo. Nor is anyone 
allowed to part with the whole of his land, lest he should leave 
the country and so be lost to the house tax and to the liability to 
personal service. 

In the case of the grazing grounds, a fixed sum of 5 
«rungs (Rs. 12-8) is allotted to each of the 19 grazing grounds 
into which the various ranges of hills in the different vil- 
lages are divided. These are allotted by the Aongdus between 
the different villages of the four T*ho« groups, and the amount of 
rent paid by each group therefore depends on the number of 
grazing grounds allotted to it. This and the distribution of the 
grazing rent to each village is decided by the Kongdus at the 
meeting of the Tsho-pas, 

Another of the duties of the Kongdus is to regulate the cutting 
of the grass on the Lingma thang plain, which is the chief grass 
supply for the winters hay. The plain is closed to grazing 
on a fixed day, the Sth day of the Sth month (June), 
and one of the La-yoks is stationed there to see that no 
one grazes cattle or mules upon it. s. ne doing so is liable 
to fine or beati under order of the Kongdus. either the 


6th or 7th of 
Mia. They then 
lain. They then worship the Ful- 

us declare that the grass 









pay st hay for the À 
been already mentioned, the Tibetan Government, when 
organised administration in Lower Tromo, 
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took the Upper Tromo administration as its model and the two 
Commissioners deputed (the Ta-Luma and the Lhalu Shapa) in- 
troduced it with certain modifications, 

Although, therefore, the system, as it exists in Lower Tromo, 
is of no historical interest, it is interesting as shewing the altera- 
tions which were made from the original system of Upper Tromo, 
and also from the fact that the Tibetan Government gave the 
Kongdus a banner as their insignia of office, similar to that held 
in their own right by the Upper Tromo Kongdus. The Lower 
Tromo Kongdus have also, on their own account, adopted some of 
the ceremonies of the pee Tromowas, except that in respect 
to the Yak sacrifice on the ceremony of their appointment, 

The alterations which the Tibetan Commissioners made from 
the ancient system of Upper Tromo were: The number of Kony- 
dus has been fixed at three instead of two, and they are appointed 
annually and hold their office for one year instead of for a term 
of three years. The elective system by which every village 
chose its own Tsho-pas from whom the Kongdus selected and who 
assist the Kongdus in their assessments, has also been altered. 
Eighteen Tsho-pas were appointed to represent the eleven villages 
of Lower Tromo, and from these the Kongdus are selected in rota- 
tion: the first three for the first year, the next three for the second, 
and so on, so that all the list is worked through in six years and 
the office then comes back to the first three again. Any Tsho-pau 
may, however, resign when the village which he represents elects 
the Tsho-pa to take his place on the roster, and similarly in the 
case of death. The Tsho-pas are so arranged on the list that each 
rroup of three represents three different villages ; there can never 
be two Kongdus from the same village at the same time. 

The three Kongdus on taking office elect one of themselves 
as Th jm or Chairman, and take over the banner from the ont- 
going Kongdus, and the Thri-pa keeps the banner in his house. 
They also take an oath before the banner to administer justice 
truly * even between their own son and their e 

Their duties are the same as those of Upper Tromo. 


æ a Tt) a = 
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Al. Gentíanacearum Species Asiaticas Novas descripsit 
1, H. Borkinn sequentes, 


Inter Frigidus, ex affinitate G. ornate, Wall, ef prmcipue 
G. ternifolim, Franch. 


GENTIANA AkETHUS.£,— Planta fontinalis, cespitosa, 10-16 em, 
alta, omnino glabra, e medio ramorum  floriferorum caulem 
unicum repentem producens. Rami floriferi subdecumbentes, 
hexaphylli, internodiis quam foliis longioribus: rami stoloniformes 
6-10 em. longi, bracteati, internodiis quam bracteis longioribus. 
Folia «constanter 6-verticillata, inferiora ovato-elliptica acuta 
8-4 mm. longa gradatim in superioribus linearibus 10-14 mm. 
longis l'5 mm. latis transeuntia: verticillus supremus in calycis 
basi insidens. J lores solitarii, lete cœrulei. Calycis tubus 10-12 
mm, longus, vinoso perfusus, anguste campanulatus margine 
intergro: dentes 6, lneari-lanceolati, 5-8 mm. longi, 2 mm. 
lati, acuti, Corolle tubus tubuloso-infundibuliformis, 4-5 cm. 
— بع‎ ad os 15-18 mm. diametro: plice magna: lobi 6, del- 
toidei, caudati 5 mm. longi: plicarum lobi ad auriculas sinn- 
atas tot quot petala reducti. Stamina intra fauces delitescentia, 
28-32 mm. longa, ad corollm tubi tertiam partem adnata. 
Ovarium stipitatum, stipite 18-20 mm, incluso 30 mm. longum : 
stylus 1:5 mm, longus: stigmata "5 mm. longa. 

CHINA OCCIDENTALIS.—In provincim Szechuen districtu Tchen- 
keou-tin, Farges, 253. 

Typus in Herbario Horti Botanici Parisiensis conservatas 
ost. 


Inter Frigidas, ex afinitate G. cephalanthw, Franch, 
et G, crassm, Kurz. 


GENTIANA ATKINSONIL— Planta subcwspitosa. Caules decum- 
bentes, plurimi, teretiusculi, castanei, ad 25 cm. longi. Folia 
basalia subrosulata, lineari-lanceolata, apice rotundata, basi acuta 
esc maxima nd 10 cm, longa ad 8 mm. lata: folia caulina 
| ibus similia, pleraque 6 cm. longa 6-8 mm. lata, tubulose- 
Ma mu ginata, vagina 6 mm. longa: petiolus 5-0 mm. longus. Flores 
ad apices ramorum, quisque inter bracteas duas vaginantes 
—— — verae ihe nigan क quinqne- 
angulatus, 8-9 mm. longus : dentes i un neeolati, margin- 
ibus scabridi, parum carinati, क 4-7 mm. longi. Corolla 
tubus 20-22 mm. longus, tubuloso-campannulatus: plice : 
dentes ovato-deltoidei, 4 mm. longi, 3 mm. lati: p sadi lobuli 















uilaterales, serrulati, 1 mm. longi. Stamina fauces nantia,‏ کا 
paullo infra corolle tubi medium inserta. Ovarium 12 mm.‏ 


ongum : stylus brevis. Semina reticulata. 
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8. 

CHINA ORIENTALIS.— In provincie — Kwnng-tung montibus 
Lofan dictis ad nlt. 3000 ped., J. M. Atkinson, 322, 

Floret mense Septembris. "Typus in Herbario Horti Botanici 
Regalis Kewensis conservatus est, 

Inter Apterns, ex affinitate G. Walujewi, Regel et Schmalh. 
ef G. decumbentis, Linn. 
GESNTIANA rHARICA,— Plante omnino glabra. Canes 1-3, ۳ 


subdecumbentes, 5-14 cm. longi. Collis fibrosus, Folia radicalia 
infundibulo-connata, 3-5-nervia, margine integra, apice acuta, 
basi subacuta, plurima 5-10 cm. longa et 14—22 mm. lata: folia 
cnulina similia, at minora, ad 4 cm. longa. Flores 5-7, omnes 
in glomerulo terminali capitati vel duo inferiores paullo remoti 
ad apices ramorum pedicelliformium producti, viridi-straminei. 
Calyx dimidio-spathaceus, quinquedentatus, fissure marginibus 
scariosis, 13-15 mm. longus; dentes perparvi, virides, 1-2 mm, 
longi, subnlati, basi in angulum acutum exhibentes. Corolle 
tubus 17-20 em. longus, 58-9 mm. diametro, tubuloso-cam- 
puanulatus: plice conspicnme: lobi 5, ovati, 4-5 mm. longi, 
4-5 mm. lati: plicarum lobuli ovati, marginibus 1-2-dentati, 
2 mm. longi. Stamina corollw tubo breviora, 15 mm, longa, ۱ 
ad corolle tubi dimidium adnata, filiformia. Ovarium nng- 
ustum, nee stipitatum, 10-12 mm. longum: stylus 2 mm, 
longus. 

ALPES HIMALAICAE ORIENTALES.—Ad fines thibetico-sikkim- 
enses, prope Lonok, Younghusband, 195; Kangma etiamque in 
ripis rivnli Penamong Chu, Dungboo; prope Dotho, Dungboo. 

Typi in herbariis Hortorum Botanicorum Regalium Kewensis 
et Caleuttensis conservati sunt, Species hec Gentíanm Walujewi, 
Regel et Schmalh., proxima est, 


Je 


GENTIANA WALTONIL— Planta omnino glabra, ad 25 cm, alta, 
caulibus 1 vel 2 erectis. Collis fibrosus. Folia radicalia lineari- 
lanceolata, infundibulo-connata, 3-5-nervia, nervis extimis dimi- 
dium versus evanescentibus, margine integra, basi et apice longe 
attennata, plurima 10-15 em. longa 1:5-2 cm. lata: folia caulina 
radicalibus similia at multo minora, ad 4 cm. DES: Flores fere 
sessiles, at inferiores in apice internodii pedicelliformis 1-3 cm. 
longi insidentes, Calyx dimidio-spathacens, ga md an, 
fissure marginibus scariosus, 18-25 mm, longus: dentes inwquales, 
virides, 2-8 mm. longi, snbovati, Corolle tubus longe campanula- 












tu& 2-5 cm. lon gus, 1 cm. diametro : ds conspicum : lobi 5, 
7-10 mm. longi, lilacini: plicarum lobuli 3-4 mm, longi, ovato-del- 
toidei. Stamina corolle tubo wquilonga: filamenta ad medium 
tubi affixa, filiformia, Ovarium stipitatum: stipite incluso 2-5 


longus 
۰ 


8 < — 





mm. longum: stylus 2-3 mm, longus: stigmata in mtate recur— ۳ 
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Tuingr,—Sine loco indicato, mercenarius Kingianus, 277, 295, 
1659; in valle rivuli Kyi-ehn dicti, prope Lhasa, Walton, 1645; 
Lhasa, 12000 ped., Waddell ; et ad Gyangtse, Walton, 1648. 

Typi in herbariis Horti Botanici Regalis Kewensis et Horti 
Botanici Regalis Caleuttensis conservati sunt, Species hec in 
mense Augusti floret; Gentianæ decumbenti, Linn.. persimilis est. 


Inter Apteras, ex affinitate G, kaufmannianæ, Regel et Schmath., et 
G, dahuricm, Fisch, 


GENTIANA  LHASSICA.—Planta omnino glabra, ad 8 cm. alta. 
Caules 1-6, uniflores, subdecumbentes. Collis fibrosus. Folia radi- 
calia linerari-lanceolata, infundibulo-connata, 3-nervia, margine 
integra, apice rotundato-obtusa, basin versus attenuata, plurima 
7-9 cm, longa, 8-10 mm. lata: folia caulina anguste elliptica, 
longe vaginato-connata, apice obtusissima, 15-20 mm. longa, 6 
mm, lata, Flores solitarii, inter folia caulina suprema duo fere 
sessiles. Oulyz infundibulo-tubulosus, viridi-purpurascens: tubus 
| em, longus : lobi subsequales, anguste ovati, sinubus rotundatis, 
2 mm. longi, Corolle tubus campanulatus, 15-18 mm. longus, 
4-5 mm. diametro: plice magne : lobi 5, rotundato-ovati, 4 mm. 
longi, lilacini: plicarum lobuli ovati, acuti, 1 mm. longi. Sta- 
mina corolle tubum sequantia: filamenta ad tubi medium ad- 
nata. Ovarium vix stipitatum, 1 cm. longum: stylus 2 mm, 
longus, 

Turber,—In valle rivuli Kyi-chu dicti, prope Lhasa, Walton, 
1642, 

Typi in herbario Kewense etiamque in Herbario Calcuttense 
conservati sunt, Floret mense Septembri. 


Inter Apteras, ex affinitate G., macrophylle, Pali., et G. tibetica, 
King. 


(GENTIANA CRASSICAULIS, Duthie in Herb. Kew.,— Planta omnino 
glabra, 30 em. alta et altior, caule singulo | an semper? an plerum- 
que 7), erecta. Radices 2-3 incrassati, Collis fibrosus. Oaules 
fistulares, Folis radicalia petiolata, longe elliptico-ovata, vagi- 
nato-connata, d-nervia, nervis inconspicuis sed in apicem ineunti- 
bus, margine integra, basi acuta, apicem versus angustata, at apice 
acuta, minute mucronata, ad 14 cm. longa et 5 cm. lata: vagina 
2-4 cm, longa: petiolus ad 4 em. longus: foliorum caulinorum 
mediorum petioli vaginato-connati, vagina ampla: lamina e vüagrinie 
margine expansa obovata, nd 10 cm, longa, apice obtusa: folia 
suprema quattuor involucram formantia, sessilia nec connata, 
mediis lamina similin. Flores 20-30, in epist. aggregati, 
corolla tubo viridi-albescentes ENDO scala, bis lividis, Calyx 
6-7 mm. longus. Corolla tubus 12- 12-15 mm. longus, 4 mm, diametro : 
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plicse conspicure: lobi ovati, obtusi, 4 mm. longi, 2-2'5 mm. lati: 
plicarum lobi 1 mm. longi, acnti. Stamina coroll tubo eq uilongn 
ad tubi mediam partem affixa, Ovarium stipite mellifluo incluso 
8-9 mm. longum, elongatum : stylus | mm, longus, 

CHINA  AUSTRALIS,— In provincia Yunnan, in pratis humidis 
regionis alpine montis Hee-gui-chao, alt, 9500 ped. Delavay, 
1241: etiamque in provincia Szechuen, ad Tongolo, Soulié, 675; et 
ad Tachienlu, Pratt, 463, Vidi et enim specimina culta ex Horto 
Botanico Regali Kewense, 

Typi in Herbario Kewensi conservati sunt, Maxime cum 
Gentianam thibeticam, King, congruunt: sed floribus minoribus 
conspienissime differunt, 


Inter lsomernias ex affin itate G. amænæ, O. B Clarke, ef proecipue 
G. callistanthim, Gilg. 


GENTIANA AMPLICRATER.— Planta omnino glabra, nana, floribus 
magnis inclusis 5-6 cm. alta. Collis non fibrosus. Folia rosulata, 
ovata, J-nervia, margine mqualia scariosa, apice obtusa, 2-3 cm. 
longa, 15-18 mm. lata, per paria infundibulum formantia, fere ad 
medium connata. Flores duo, subsessiles, alter vetustior, alter 
junior, hlacini, Calyx tubulosus, quinque-dentatus, viridis: tubus 
2 cm. longus, ad os 12 mm. diametro: dentes inwquales, quadrato- 
ovati, scarioso-marginati, majores 10 mm. longi, 5-7 mm lati, 
minores 5 mm, longi 3 mm, lati, sinubus subquadratis. Corolla 
tubus ventricosus, 4 cm. longus, 15 mm. diametro, amphoriformis : 
diee magne: lobi ovati-triangulares, 6-8 mm. longi, 6-8 mm. 
lati: plicarum lobuli ovati, 4 mm. longi. Stamina corolla tubo 
breviora: filamenta ad partem dimidiam inferiorem affixa, Cap- 
sula staminibus sequilonga, angusta: stylus 3 mm, longus: stig- 
mata a 

HIBET.— Prope Lhasa ad fauces Pembu-la dictas, Walton, 
1657. 
7 Typi im herbariis Horti Botanici Regalis Kewensis etiamque 
orta Botanici Regalis Calcuttensis conservati sunt. Gentiana 
amplicrater ad G. depressum, Wall., maxime accedit, differt floribus 
majoribus: ad G. callistantham, Diels et Gilg, etiam accedit; 
foliis differt. 


Inter Isomerias. 


GENTIANA AM«NA, C. B. Clarke, var., MAJOR,—Flos major: 
tubus ad 22 mm. 1 , 10 mm. diametro inga 
THIBET,—sine — designato, mercenarius 719009 ped. 101, 
e ponpe fines sikkimenses ad Khambajong, 19 ed, alt., 
ayn, l t | | ۱ 
i in herbariis regalibus Hortorum Botanicorum Kewensis 
et Ca tones conservati sunt. 
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Inter Chondrophyllas, ex affinitate G. pseudo-aquatice, Kusnezow, 
ef G. humilis, Stev. 


GENTIANA PSEUDO-HUMILIS.— Planta NATA, cespitosa, caulibus 
subdecumbentibus ad 8 cm. longis, omnino glabra. Folia radicalia 
ovato-orbiculata, mucronata, ad 4 mm. longa margine cartilaginea : 
folin caulina obovata, recurva, margine scariosa, per paria 5—8 
wquidistantia posita, 4-5 mm. longa, 3 mm. lata, vaginato-connata. 
Flores solitarii, pedicellati vel subsessiles, ecerulei. Calycis tubus 
decem-angulatus, nd angulas minopere cristatus, 5 mm. longus, 
४ min, diametro, margine wquali; dentes lanceolati, acuti, dorso 
minopere albo-cristati, albo-marginati, 2 mm. longi. Corollw 
tubus 7 mm. longus: plice magnm; lobi ovati, obtusi vel sub- 
acuti, 2-5 mm. longi: plicarum lobuli ovati dimidium loborum 
wquantes. Stamina fauces nttingentia: filamenta supra corolle 
tubi medium affixa, Orarium stipitatum 3 mm. longum; stipes 
vix 2 mm. longus: stigmata antheras attingentia. Capsula longe 
exserta, longe stipitata, fere lenticularis, 5 mm. longa. Gentiana 
intermedia, Burki 1 MS. in Herb. Kew. 

ALPES HIMALAICAE OCCIDENTALES ETIAMQUE SIBERIA. —In regione 
himalaica Garhwal, ad Gothing, 13000 ped.. Strachey et Winter- 
bottom, 15: in regionis Kulu valle Piti ad Nako et ad Changar 
T. Thomson: in regionis Chumba districtu Lahul, Hay- intra 
lines Kashmiricas, in. districtu cis-indusino Rupshu, 15000-18000 
ped. alt, Stolicska; et Kargil ad fauces Namika, T. Thomson ; 
a ue prope vicum Kargil boream versus, Stoliczka ; in valle fiu- 
minis Indus proj ye Leh, ad Hemis, Heyde; inter Leh et Lipshi, 
12000-14000 ped. alt., Stoliczka; in valle transindusino fluminis 
— rak pro Karsar, T. Thomson. In Afghanistania, Griffith 
5823 K.D. ps Siberia meridionale ad Irkutsk, VIassow. 


G. pseudo-humilis G. humili habitu persimilis; differt foliis 
recurvis. 


Inter Chondrophyllas, ex afinitate G. purpurate, Marim.. st 
CG. recurvate, C. B. Clarke. 


GENTIANA PANTHAICA, — Planta omnino glabra, ad 10 cm. alta. 


Canlís herbaceus, ramos solitarios 2—5 gerens: rami caules fere 


nantes, internodiis quam foliis longioribus. Folia basalia rosu- 
lata, ovata, ad 8 mm. longa, ad 5 mm. lata, acuta: folia caulina 
horizontalia at apice paullo deflexa, deltoideo-ovata, acuta vel 
ncuminata, suprema per paria vaginato-connata, Flores conspicue 
pedicellati, iis Gentianm recurvatw majores, erecti vel nutantes. 
Calycis tubus 5 mm. longus, infundibnlaris, 3 mm, diametro. 
S-angularis: dentes e basi semicirculari 1 mm, longa conspicue 
acuminati, acumine 3 mm. longo. Corolla post anthesin crescens : 
tubus 8 mm, longus, fauce 4-5 mm. diametro: plice magnm: lobi 
ovati, 5 mm, longi, obtusi: lobuli plicarum ovati, eleganter fim- 









briati. Stamina fauce paullo excedentia: filamenta ad tubi 


mediam partem affixa. Ovarium stipitatum, 4 mm. longum ; stipes 
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2.5 mm, longus: stylus | mm, longus. Onpsula clavata, stipite 
5 mm. longo incluso 7 mm. longa, apice obtusissima,—Gentiuna 
recurvata, Forbes et Hemsley in Journ, Linn, Soc. Bot. 
xxvi, ISA), p. 1:53. 

Cuma AUSTRALIS. —In provincia Yunnan, in pratis ad collem 
Yen-tse-hay, Delavay. 

Typi m herbariis Horti Botanici Regalis Kewensis Hortique 
Botanic: Parisiensis conservati sunt. Species hec quam Gentiana 
recurvata robustior est et floribus major. 


Inter Chondrophyllas ex offin?tate G. pedicellatm, Wall., 
etiamque aliquomodo G. apricie, Decne, 


GENTIANA LisrERI.— Planta nana, omnino pabra, 4-6 cm. 
alta, erecta, sape multicaulis, 3-1L2-flora. Quulis minutissime 
asper, internodiis quam foliis sepe multo brevioribus. Folia 
radicalia rosulata, late ovata, apice mucronulata, 6-10 mm, 
longa, ad 7 mm. lata: folia caulina suberecta, per paria infundi- 
bnlo-connata, ovata, cartilaginea, inferiora margine, indurata, 
superiora margine albo-scariosa, apice mucronulata, hamata, 
internodiis æqualia vel longiora. Flores 2 coerulei, Calycis tubus 
5 mm. longus: dentes 3-35 mm, longi, subulati, lineares, vix 
carinati, erecti. Corolle tubus 8 mm. longus, tubulosus; plicm 
conspicum : lobi ovati, obtusi, 25-3 mm. longi; plicarum lobuli 
rotundati, fere integri, Stamina ad tubi medium affixa: filamenta 
lineari-subulata: antherm fauces xac ppp Ovarium stipitatum ; 
stylus nullus, Cap-ula matura sublentieularis ad fauces corolle 
protrasa, fere 4 mm, longa, et 3 mm, lata, Semina elongato- 
trigona, lovin, 5 mm. longa. 

ALPES HIMALAICE  ORIENTALES,—]n districtu Darjeeling, in 
monte Tonglu, Lister, King; et nd oppidum Darjeeling, 
ped. alt., Anderson: intra fines sikkimensis ad Yakla, 10000 ped. 
alt,, C, B. Clarke, 27831. 


Inter Chondrophyllas, ex affinitate G. ripariw, Karel, et Kiril, 





cristati, 1 mm. longi, A ١ 
diametro, infundibuliformis: plicw sat conspicum : limbus ex- 
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THINET ET ALPES HIMALAICAE,—In valle rivuli Jhangkar et 
ad fauces Jhangkar-In dictas, Walsh; necnon in valle Chumbi 
8000-9000 ped. alt., Searight. 

Floret mense Maio, Typiin Herbario Horti. Botanici Regalis 
Caleuttensis conservati sunt. 


Inter Chondrophyllas, er affinitate G. Haynaldi, ۵ 
(G. Hockhillii, Hemsl ), et G. micantis, C. B. Clarke, 


(GENTIANA. SORORCULA,— Planta annua, cespitosa, omnino glab- 
ra, caulibus plurimis qualibus erectis vel  suberectis, Folia 
radicalia rosulata, ovata, carinata, apice acuta, mucronata, basi 
obtusa, margine hyalina, 3-nervia, nervis extimis in margine 
delitescentibus: folia caulina densissima (internodiis tectis), late 
subulata, per paria connata, in parte inferiori late scariose mar- 
ginata, 6-10 mm, longa, 15 mm lata, superiora majora. Flores 
solitarii, in apicibus ramorum, ¥lilacini. Calyx tubulosus, quin- 
que-dentatus : tubus 6 mm, longus, 2:5 mm, diametro, dentes versus 
quinque-carinatus: dentes foliis caulinis similes, 6 mm. longi, 
sinubus acutissimis, — Corolis tubus 13-14 mm. longus, 2-25 mm. 
diametro, infundibuliformis: plicw sat conspicuum: lobi 4 mm. 
longi, anguste ovati, acuti; plicarum lobuli loborum dimidio 
#quales, bifidi. Stamina 11-13 mm. longa: filamenta sd tubi 
dimidiam partem affixa. Capsula elongata, stipite incluso 7 mm, 
longa. 

THIBET.—Nec locus nec collector indicati, 307 partim. 

Typus in herbario Horti Botanici Regalis Kewensis conser 
vatns est, 


GENTIANA MICANTIFORMIS.— Planta annua, cemspitosn, omnino 
glabra, canlibns plurimis inmqualibus, suberectis vel fere decum- 
entibus, Folia radicalia rosulata, late ovata, apice acuta hamata, 
margine indurata hyalina, 4-6 mm, longa, 3—4 mm. lata, 3-nervia : 
folia caulina subulata, per paria breviter vaginato-connata, inter- 
nodiis panllo longiora, margine hyalina, 4-5 mm. longa. Flores 
solitarii in apicibus ramorum, ceeralei. Calyx tubulosus, quinque- 
dentatus: tubus 4-7 mm, longus, 2 mm. diametro, quinque ue-IHne- 
atus: dentes lanceolati, ॐ mm. lon gi, acutissimi, indistincte 
carinati. Corolle tubus 8-9 mm. longus, 2 mm, diametro: 
plies sat conspicuw: lobi 5, ovati, 25-3 mm, longi, 1١5 mm. lati, 
subelausi: plicarum lobuli bifidi, dentibus imequalibus, 1 mm, 
longi. Stamina fauces submquantia: flamenta ad tubi dimidiam 
| partem m affixa. Orvarium stipitatum, elongato-ovoideum, corollas 
uces attingens. Capen | matura conspicue exserta, stipite 
10-12 mm. longo. Semina  elongato-ovoidea, longitudinaliter 
striata, punctata nec reticulata, vix '2 mm. longa. 
ALPES HIMALAICE ORIENTALES, — Ultra fines sikkimensi-thibet- 
anos in valle prope urbem Chumbi, Walsh, 16, 60; in regione 
Phari dicta ejusdem vallis, Dungboo, 4586 partim; in colli supra 
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hos p tium Tangu intra fines Sikkimenses nd 13200 ped. nlt., Young- 
husband. 

Species vernalis, maxime ad Gentianam micanten, spectat, 
Typi in herbariis Horti Botanici Regalis Kewensis et Horti 
Botanici Regulis Caleuttensis conservati sunt, 


Inter Chondrophyllas, ex afinitate G. squarrosm, Ledeb. 


GENTIANA BRYOIDES,— Planta annua, omnino glabra, caulibus 
1-6 subdecumbentibus. Folia radicalia rosulata, late ovata. apice 
ncuta subhamnta, basi obtusa, carinata, margine indurata hyalina, 
5-7 mm. longa, 3—4 mm. lata, 3-nervia: folia caulina anguste: 
oblanceolata, per paria vaginato-connata, aliquomodo efflexa, apice: 
acutissima, internodiis breviora vel rarissime mquilonga, 3-4 mm. 
longa, 1-1-5 mm. lata. Flores solitarii in apicibus ramorum, 
ecerünlei. Caly» tubulosus, quinque-dentatus: tubus 3 mm. 
longus, 15 mm. diametro, nec carinatus: dentes efflexi, ovati, 
acuti, subcarinati, | mm. longi. Corolla tubus 5-6 mm. longns, 
2 mm. diametro: paon sat conspicum: lobi ovati, 2 mm. longi, 
L5 mm. lati, subelausi: plicarum lobuli vix dimidiam partem 
loborum æquantes, margine laciniati. Stamina vix fauces attin- 
gentes: filamenta ad tubi dimidiam partem affixa. Ovarium 
ovoideum, stipitatum. —— matura lenticularis, longissime 
exserta, stipite 15-18 mm. . Semina ovoidea, angulata. 

ALPES HIMALAICH  ORIENTALES.—Prope fines thibetico-sikki- 
menses supra hospitium Tangu dictum, ad 14500 ped. alt., Young- 
husband, 1635. 

Inter Genfíanam squarrosam, Ledeb., et Gentianam udo- 
aquaticam, Kusnezow, et Genttanam craxsuloidem, Bur. et inc h., 
mediam tenens, Typi in herbariis Horti Botanici Regalis. 
Kewensis et Horti Botanici Regalis Calcuttensis conservati sunt. 










GENTIANA  Yokusar —Planta erecto- a ens, 
senbrida, Oaulis erectus, 0-4 ramos vasale: 
3-8 — solitarios caulinos iterum 
rosulata, ovata, uninervia, in anthesin persisten 
22 mm. longa, 8 mm, lata: folia caulina similia 
mm. longa, 6 mm, lata, 
solitarii, in ramorum pedicellati, cawnlei 
tus, 25 m 
dentes ——— cristati, acuti, ی‎ ah 

obtusiusculi, 2 pi longi : | 
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rede zo. squarrosa, Forbes et Hemsley in Journ, Linn. Soc. 
sot. XXVI, 1890, p. 135. pro parte, 


CHINA MEDIA,—]n —— Kwang-tun g: sine loco indicato, 
Wenyon : in provincia Kiangsu ad oppidum Shanghai, Maingay, 
424: in provincia Kiangsi ad Kewkiang, Shearer: in provincia 
Hupeh, sine loco indicato, Henry, 7377; ad Ichang, Henry, 506 ; 
ad Chienshi, Wilson, 561: in provincia Szechuen, sine loco indi- 
cato, Henry, 8858; ad Liu-hua-tsao, Chung-ching, Bourne; ad 
oppidum ‘Tachienlu, Pratt, 3898; in ripis fluminum  Yang-tze- 
kiang et Min, Fuber, 295, 


VAR, JAPONICA.— Folia basalia erectiuscula, exacte lanceolata 
vel ovato-lanceolata, subacuminata.—Gentiana pedicellata, Yokusai, 
Somoku Dusets, iv, 64. 


JAPONIA ev Conea.—In insula Japonica Nippon, boream ver- 
sus, Hoggs; in districtu Idzu, ad Bhurns, ex herb. Sc. Coll 
Imp. Univ., Tokio; in districtu Kutsuke, ad Asamayama, Bisset ; 
in districtu Musashi prope oppidum Yokohama, Dickine: ad 
Achisihama, Bisset, 855; in montibus centralibus, Maries : regionis 
Coreg ad urbem Cheraulpo, Carles; et in parte occidentali regionis, 
Wykeham Perry. 


Inter Chondrophyllas ex affinitate G, crassuloidis, Bureaw ef 
Franch., et G. myriocladw, Franch., et 
(3, recurvate, C. B. Clarke. 


GENTIANA Parni, — Planta. diffusa, pluricaulis, pluriflora, ad 

58 cm, alta, omnino glabra. Can'es dichotome pauciramosa 
befinden internodiis quam foliis multo longioribus. Folia 
asalia subrosulata, sessilia, elliptico-ovata 1—3-nervin, apice 
obtusa vel rotundata, ad 7 mm. longa, ad 4 mm. lata: folia 
caulina similia, distantia, apice obtusiuscula, basi paullulo connata. 
Flores nlbi, solitarii, ante et post anthesin mutantes, Calyx 
qua ue-sepalus; tubus 4 mm. longus, quinqne-angulatus; dentes 
ltoideo-acuminati, 1 mm. longi. Corolle tubus 6 mm. longus, 
fauce 2 mm. — lobi ۰ त यकः 3 mm. longi, 
nigro-maculati : cw sat conspicum; lobuli icarum inmqui- 
laterales, 1:5. — longi. Stamina in tubi parte inferiore inserta, 
parte Libera 2:5 mm. longa. Ovarium stipitatum. — Capsula 
رت نها ی‎ exserta, 4—5 mm. longa. Semina elongata, 

ia, 

ALPES HIMALAICE ORIENTALES.—In regionis Sikkim pascuis 

| Pangling dictis, Prainii mercenarius, 20, 121 ; ad Gnatong, Kingii 
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Inter Chondrophyllas, ad Gentianam quadrifariam, 
Bluine, spectat. 


GENTIANA SAG INOLDES.—Herbe annua, nana, cespitosa, omnino 
glabra, caulibus plurimis sub@qualibus erectis vel ascendentibus, 
2-2:5 em. alta. Folia radicalia rosulata, anguste ovata, carinata, 
margine hyalina indurata, apice subacuminata, basi obtusa, 
trinervia, nervis lateralibus sub apicem  evanescentibus, 6-7 
mm. longa, 25 mm. lata: folia caulina lanceolata, carinata, 
margine hyalina indurata, apice acutissime acuminata, 3-4 mm. 3 
longa, 1 mm. lata, internodiis longiora. Flores solitarii, terminales, 
۲ cœrulei, Calyx tubulosus quinquedentatus ; tubus 4 mm. longus, 
vix 1 mm, diametro, sub-carinntus : dentes foliis caulinis similes, 
ls mm. longi,'5 mm. lati, sinubus subacutis, Corolle tubus 4 mm 
longus, tubulosus: plice sat conspicum: lobi 2 mm. longi, ovati, 
acuminati; plicarum lobuli loborum dimidio :equilongi, ine- 
qualiter bifidi. Stamina fauces attingentia; filamenta ad tubi 
dimidiim partem affixa, Capsula sublenticnlaris, 3 mm. longa, 
longe stipitata, faucibus exserta, 

ALPES HIMALAICAE OCCIDENTALES,-—In districtu Kamnon ad 
Soonderdhunga, 10000 ped alt., Anderson. 

Mense maio floret et fructificat. Habitu forme alpine 
javanice Gentiane  quadrifarie a cel.  Koodersio descriptm 
(Naturkundig Tijdschrift van Ned. Indie ix., 1906, ۳ 258) similis = 
est. Typus in Herbario Horti Botanici Regalis Caleuttensis con- 
servatus est. 


Inter species sectionis Comastomatis mazime G. tenellw, 
Fries, affinis, 


GENTIASA Dornivt.—Herba nana, erecta, simplicicaulis, uni- 
flora vel biflora, omnino pe 2-4cm.nlta. Folia radicalia 2 vel 
4, spathulata, 2 mm. longa, vix 1 mm. lata, herbacea: folia cau- E 
lina lanceolata, acuta, minutissime aspera, oculo nudo enervia, ad 
4 mm. longa, ad 1-5 mm. lata, internodiis permulto breviora. 
Flores 2 lilacini. 1 ds z brevissime infundibularis, quadrisepalus, 
minutissime asper: infundibulum 1 mm. longum, ecarinatum : lobi 
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Inter species sectionis Crossopetali, 


GENTIANA DETONSA, Rottb., var. OVATO-DELTOIDEA.— Folia cau- 
lina ovato-deltoidea. G. detonsa, Rottb,; Forbes et Hemsley 
in Journ Linn. Soc. Bot. xxvi, 1890, p. 127, pro parte. 

CHINA MEDIA ET HOREALIS.—In provincia Hupeh occidentalis, 
Wilson, 2551 ; prope oppidum Hsingshan, Henry, 6522 & ; prope 
oppidum Paokang, Henry, 6522: ın provincia Kansu orientem 
versus, Polanzrt. 

Typi in Herbario Horti Regalis Botanici Kewensis conser- 
vati sunt. 


GENTIANA DETONSA, Rottb,, var. LUTEA.— An varietas, an species 


„distincta 2 Foliis varietati Stracheyi, C. B. Clarke, similis; pedi- 


cello breviori etiamque floribus luteis differt. 

CHINA AUSTRALIS,—In provincia Yunnan, ad oppidum Yun- 
nanfa, Duclour, 234. 

Typus in Herbario Horti Botanici Kewensis conservatus est. 


Inter Ophelias, ex offinitote S. purpurascentis, Wall., et precipue 
S. pubescentis, Franch, 


SwERTIA CINCTA.— Herba 80-100 cm. alta, ramosa. Caulis 
stramineus, fistulosus, indistincte quadri-lineolata. Folia lanceo- 
lata, petiolata, acuta, basin versus attenuata: lamina ad 8 cm. 
longa, ad 10-12 mm. lata, ad anthesin infima delapsa: petiolus 
ad 10 mm. longus. Flores nutantes, pedicellati. Ca/yers hirsuti 
tubus 2 mm. longus: lobi anguste ovati, 9 mm. longi. Corolle 
tubus perbrevis, 1 mm, longus: petala ovata, tenuissima, sepalis 
paullo longiora, 8-9 mm. longa, 5-6 mm. lata, uni-foveolata 
supra foveolam maculis tribus notata: foveola subrotunda, calva, 
ad fauces corolle posita. Stamine 6-7 mm. longa; filamenta e 
basibus latis cyatham formantibus lanceolato-acuminata. Ovarium 
breviter stipitatum, stipite 1 mm. longo, elongato-ovoideum : 
stylus 1:5 mm, longus: stigmata brevia. Semina plurima, — Swertra 

eee رو‎ var. violaceo-cincta, Franchet in Bull. Soc. Bot. 
ance, xlvi, 1899, p. 34. 

CHINA AUSTRALIS,—In provincia Yunnan ad oppidum Yunnan- 
fu, Ducloux, 318; ad Yuanchang, 7000 ped. alt, Henry, 13216 د‎ 
ad pedes monti Maeulchan, Delavay, 4269. "a 

Typi in Herbariis Horti Botanici Parisiensis et Horti Botanici 
Regalis Kewensis conservati sunt, 


Inter Ophelias, mazime ad S. Chiratam, Ham., spectat. 
SwERTIA TONGLUENSIS.— Herba habitu Swertie Chairatw per- 


similis, ad 25 em, alta vel forsan altior, omnino glabra. Radis 


brevis, oblique terram penetrans. Caulis singulus, erectus, in 
parte [superiori ramosus, rotundato-quadrangularis, anguste 
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quadm-angulatus, alis per paria npproximatis. Folia infima in 
anthesin delapsa: folha media ovato-elliptiea, vix connata, sessili, 
ad 5 em. longa, ad 2 em, lata, apice obtusa, internodiis longiora, 
5-T-nervin : folia. superiora deltoideo-ovata, quinque-nervia, in- 
ternodiis breviora : folia suprema fere lanceolata, parva. Flores 
tetrameri in paniculam racemiformem ter et iterum ramosam 
dispositi, vix conspicui, pedicellis 5-10 mm. longis filiformibus. 
Sepala oblanceolata, libera, ad 5 mm. longa, nee patentia, Corolla: 
tubus 1-15 mm, longus: petala sepala paullulo excedentia, 
3-4 mm, longa, ovata, snbacuta, bi-foveolata, ad medium lineolata : ~ 
foveole approximate, ovate, marginibus basali excepto membrana 
longe fimbriata cincte, Stominum filamenta basin versus paullulo 
expansa, inter lobos corollw ad os tubi annexa: antherm versa- 
tiles. | Ocaríum ovoideum, 3 mm. longum : stylus brevis : stigmautn 
antheras attingentia, Capsula matura plerumque nutans, dis- 
tinete ex ealyei exserta, aliquomodo rostrata, ad 8 mm. longa, pur- 
pureo-nigra. Semina anrantiaca, subglobosa, testa minutissime 
rugulosa, 
ALPES  HIMALAICE — ORIENTALES. —In reg ione Sikkimensi vel 
in districtu Darjeeling sine loco indicato, Kurz, King; in districtu 
Darjeeling ad fines nepalenses in cacumine montis Tonglu ad 
10000 ped. alt., T. Thomson, © B. Clarke, Burkill; in dec livitate 
montis Tonglu versus orientem ad 9000 ped. alt., 7. Thomson. 4 
Typi in Herbariis Hortorum Botanicorum Regalium ad Kew et | 
ad Cnlenttam conservati sunt. Floret tempore pluvio in mense 
Augusti vel Septembri. Flore et habitu Swertiæ Chirote Ham., 
similis est: capsulis longioribus et caulibus alatis differt, 


Inter Ophelias ex affinitate S. punicem, Hemsl., 
et S, longipedis Franch. 


SWERTIA YUNNANENSIS.— Planta erecta, ramosa, multiflora, ad 
25 cm. alta, 4800 088 Caulis rake ir ip stramineus. Folia 
linearia, ad 25 mm. longa, 1-2 mm. lata, basi connata, subpetiolata, 
mot ice acuta, ima minima ad anthesin decidua. Flores pallide 
acini, sat conspicni, pore pedicellis filiformibus. Sepala 
quinque, filiformin, ad 7 mm. long ga, patentia. Petala 8-9 mm, 
longa, lanceolato-ovata, nenta, bi-foveolata : foveola quaeque 
squama 3—4-dentata tecta. Stamina 3-4 mm, longa. Ovarium 
elongatum, staminibus paullo longius : stigmata in ovario sessilia. 
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CHINA AUSTRALIS.— Nn — Yunnan ad M ng um - 
tze in montibus herbosis ad UT alt., Henry, A, Hancock vb 

Floret mense Novembri i in Herbario Horti Botanici 
Regalis Kewensis conservati sunt. | a! “ay 
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— gins conspicua, pedicellati. Sepala quinque, lineari-lanceolata 
ad 6 mm. longa, 1-15 mm. lata. Petala lanceolata, acuta, 6-9 
mm. longa, bi abr foveolm fere ad petalorum bases posite, 
nnguiculiformes, pilis 1-25 mm. longis marginate prsecipue ad 
marginem superiorem. Stamina 6 mm. longa. Ovarium ovoi- 
deum, staminibus equilongum: stigmata sessilia. 

CHINA MEDIA — In provincia Chekinng, Hickin. 

Typus in herbario Horti Botanici Regalis Kewensis conser- 
vatus est, 


Inter Ophelias distr ebi san ma. 


SwERTIA  HISPIDICALYX. — Plante annua, hispida precipue in 
sepalis, Caules subquadrangulares, 5-15 em. alta, sat سور‎ 
Folia anguste ovata vel lanceolata, subamplexicaulia, sepe mar- 
ginibus revoluta, 10 15 mm. longa, 2-4 mm. lata, rara ad 20 mm. 
longa et 8 mm, lata, uninervia, marginibus in angulas caulis 
decurrentibus, apice acutissima. Flores in apicibus internodiorum 
ad 5 em. longorum groom pallide lilacini. Sepala libera, ovata, 
acuta, hispida, 4-7 mm. longa, 2-4 mm. lata. Corolle tubus 

erbrevis: lobi ovati, acuti, biglandulosi, 6-8 mm. longi, 4-5 mm. 
ati, basin versus pili pauci gerentes, Stamina mqualia: filamenta 
ad fauces inserta 5-6 mm, longa: antherw versatiles, evertae. 
Ovarium angustum: stylus longus: stigmata  antheras paullo 
superantia. 

Tuiner.—Sine loco indicato, mercenarius Kingtanus, All, 369, 
1633 ; urbis Lhasa boream verus in faucibus Phembn-la dictis, 
TIED Um 1608; et orientem versus in valle fluminis हि yi-chu, Walton, 

59, 


Van. MAJOR.—Planta ad 15 cm. alta, glabrior. Flores forsan 
albi. Orarium ovoideum. 
TurnkT.—Ad castrum Gyang-tse, Walton, 1609. 


VAR. MiNIMA,— Pianta diffusa, glabra, 4-6 cm. alta. Sfylu« 
subnullus, 

TREIBER وا‎ e fines sikkimenses ad castrum Khamba-jong 
dictum, Younghusband, 295. 


Inter O helias, ex affinitate S. angustifolim, Ham., 
et S. corymbosm, Wight. 


busta, erecta, pluriflora, ut 
Cawlís 3—4 mm. diametro, 
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ad 6 mm. longa, patentia, Petala 7-9 mm. longa, ovata, sub- 
acuta, unifoveolata, supra minutissime puberula; foveola squama 
operculata, foveolw margine superiori densissime brevissime 
tentaculato etiam squamm margine tentaculato, Stamina 3— mm. 
longa. Ovarium staminibus paullo longius: stigmata in ovario 
sessilin, | Cop«ula matura 10 mm, longa: seminn permnlta, fere 
sphierica, minutissime punctata. 

BURMA ORIENTALIS.— In montibus shanicis ad castrum Fort 
Stedman, Abdul Huk, Kingii mercenarius, 

Typus in Herbario Horti Botanici Regalis Calcuttensis 
conserwvatus est, Floret mense Novembri. Maxime ad 5S. 
angustifo'iam, varietatem pulche!lam: ۰ 


SWERTIA PAUPERA.— Herba gracilis, erecta, nec ramosa, pauci- 
flora, 10-15 em, alta, glabra. Caulis tennis, subquadrangularis, 
stramineus. Folia ima anguste elliptica: alia linearia ad 2 cm. 
longa, internodiis dimidio breviora, 1 mm. lata, basi libera sessilia, 
apice acuta, Flores 4-12, laxe cymosim dispositi, albidi, sat 
conspicui, pedicellati, Fn filiformibus, is la eene. 
navieulari-lanceolata, ad 4 mm. longa, patentia, Petala 7-8 mm. 
longa, ovata, subacuta, unifoveolata: foveola squama operculata, 
margine superiori et squam:;e margine inconspicue minutie tenta- 
enlatis, Stamina 3-4 mm. longa. | Ovarium elongatum, staminibus 
iequilongum vel paullo longius: stigmata in ovario sessilin. 

131۳1031۸ سل‎ districtu وس وي‎ versus Maymyo in terris 
0 montium shanicorum, Badal Khan, King mercenarius, 

Typus in Herbario Horti Botanici Regalis Calenttensis 
conservntus est. Floret mense Novembri. Ad Swertiam angusti- 
Joliam, var., pu'che!!am accedit: distinguitur jam prima serntati- 
one habitu et foliis. 


Inter Pleurogynes distincta. 1 


SWEKTLA SIKKIMENSIS.— Planta 
omnino glabra, multiflora. Mami Ri apicem 
quadrangulares, view Fe 
lanceolata vel fere 
sessilia, 
ud 2 
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ad 16000 ped. alt., Hooker, etiamque ad 17000 ped. alt., Gammaie ; 
ad Tangu in valle fluminis Lachen, Hooker, Prain; ad Yeumtong 
in valle fluminis Lachung, Hooker; ad Samdong viculum (nescio 
quem) in Sikkim superiore, Hooker; ad viculum Giagong, Prain; 
ad Nyi pro pe Toku, Kingit mercenarius; ad Jongri 13500-15000 
ed. alt, T. Anderson: prope fines districtus Darjeeling ad 
Phallut, Kurz. Regionis Bhutan ad viculam Kungmet, Dungboo, 
295, In regione Kunnwur, Vicary. 


Inter Pleurogynes, ex affinitate S. brachyantherw, Knoblauch, et 
S Clarke Knoblauch. 


SWERTIA CHUMBICA, —P lanta ad 10 em, alta, omnino glabra, 
diffuse ramosa, ramis plerisq ue solitariis nec per paria productis 
Caules rigidi, tenuissimi. Folia obovata, petiolata vel sabsessilia, 
5-8 mm, — 3 mm. lata, uninervia. Flores solitarii, ad apices 
internodiorum 2-5 em. longorum producti, Calyx quinque-sectus, 
3-3°5 mm. longus: sepala obovato-spathulata. Corolle coerulem 
tubus perbrevis, 1 mm. longus; lobi lanceolato-ovati, 5 mm. longi, 
3 mm. lati, modo S. carmthiace bicolores. Stamina ad basin 
petalorum affixa: filamenta 2 mm. longa: antherwe versatiles. 
Ovarium sessile, elongato-ovoideum, filamentis mquilongum : stig- 
mata ad ovarii mediam partem decurrentia.  J'leurogyne chumbica, 
Burkill in Herb. Kew. 

ALPES HIMALAICE ORIENTALES, — Ultra fines sikkimensi-thibe- 
tanos sine loco indicato, mercenarius Kingianus, SOS partim ; in 
valle urbis Chumbi ad Tah-loom, mercenarius Aingianus ۰ 
In regione Sikkim sine loco indicato, Cave, 2028, 4252 ; ad Hewla- 
hangi, Prainii mercenarius, 200. In regione Nepal versus fines 
sikkimenses ad paludem Moza pokhri prope fauces Kangla, 
Kingii mercenarius, 

Floret mense A ti. Typi in herbariis Hortorum Botani- 
corum Regalinm ad Pow et Caleuttam conservati sunt. 


Inter Pleurogynes, ex affinttate S. carinthiacm, Griseb, 


SwERTIA LLOYDIOIDES.— Planta ad 14 cm. alta, erecta, omnino 
labra. Caulis e radice sin — parum ramosus, castaneus, nitens. 
7 olia oblanceolata, sessilia 8-10 mm. lon 3 mm. lata, uninervia. 
Flores solitarii, ad apices internodiorum —— producti. Oalyr 
quinque-sepalus : sepala lineari-lanceolata, 5 mm. lon ga, 1 mm. 
lata. Corolle tubus perbrevis, 1 mm. longus: lobi 10 mm. 
longi, modo 5. carinthinem bicolores. Stamina dimidio peta- 
lorum :equilonga. Ovarium staminibns multo longius, 8 mm. 
longum, sessile; stigmata fere ad basin decurrentia. Capsule 
meira petalis wquilonga. Pleurogyne Lloydioides, Burkill in Herb. 


` Tamer. — Prope fines sikkimenses, ad castum Khamba-jong. - 
Prain, 1637. 
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SwERTIA CARINTHIACA , Griseb., var. AFGHANICA.— Planta ad 
10 em. alta, multicaulis. Flores longissime pedicellati. Swortia 
sp- Griffith, Posthamous papers, ii., 1948. p. 306, no 1050. 

AFGHANISTANIA,— Ad pedes montis Hajiguk, 11400 ped, alt., 
Griffith, 1050. 

Tres varietates habet Ple rogyne carinthiaca : una typica 
europea sie erescit ut folia omnia subradicalia sint, caulibus 
erectis: secunda, var. sfelleríana, Griseb., planta diffusa est, et 
folia ejusdem partim subradicalia partim caulina sunt: tertia var. 
afyhanica, a varietati stelleríana ۳ e longis- 


7 


simis, Varietas americana pusilla, A. Gray, nil nisi stel/erianm C 
forma est, 


SWERTIA DELTOIDEA.— Planta ad 25 cm. alta, erecta, omnino 
glabra. Caulis subquadrangularis, purpureo-castaneus, foliorum 
pares 6-10 gerens et enim ramos fere tot quot folia. Folia 
deltoideo-ovata, sessilia, basalin ad anthesin delapsa, media ad 
15 mm. longa ad 10 mm. lata, acuta, mucronulnta, nervis 
3 inconspicuis, internodiis 3-4-plo breviora. Flores conspicui, 
numerosi, ad apices pedicellorum 1-1-5 cm. longorum positi. Sepala 
quinque, 8-10 mm. longa, lanceolata, acuta, fere apicem versus 
carinata, Corolla calyci duplo longior: tnbus perbrevis: lobi 
ovnti, acuti, fere acuminati, modo S. carinthiaem bicolores. — Fila- 
menta 6-7 mm. longa. Ovarium antheras equans: stigmata ad «^ 
ovarii mediam partem descendentia. Pleurogyne deltoidea, Bur- 
kill in Herb. Kew. 

CHINA OCCIDENTALIS ET Moxcoria.—lIn provincia Chinense 
Szechuen, inter oppida Tachienlu et Chentu, H osio; et nd Tachi- 
enlu, Farges, Mussot. In Mongolia prope Urga, Campbell. : 


Inter Pleurogynes distincta. 


SwERTIA GAMOSEPALA.— Planta diffuse ramosa, ad 14 cm. alta, š 
omnino glabra. Caulis foliorum pares 46 gerens et ramos tot ^. 
quot folia, purpureo-castaneus: rami erecto- 
pissime obovata, 12 otandata, r 5 mm 
obtasiuscula vel infima rotunda 
breviora. Flores longe pedi — pi 
2-3 mm. longus: lobi lanceolato-ovati vel ovati, 0 
rotundati, 3-4 mm. longi, uni-nervii nervis cons 
-calyci dap longiora, ovata, acuta, b 
Stamina 7-8 mm. longa. Ovarium 4-7 


Bo Herb. Ke 
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Swertiam, sectionem — Pleurogynen, nominare quod stigmatibus 

lateralibus exceptis characteres generis habet. 


Inter Swertias distinctissima, et sectionem novam 
TOT NE Stapfiannam proposur, 


Sweerta Srarveu.—Planta nana perennis, ad 6 cm. alta, 
omnino glabra. — HArzomo tenue, horizontale, scariosum, radicans, 
im caulem floriferam (flore singulo) ascendentem transeuns, et 
rhizoma novum ex axillo folii cujusquam inter inferiora gerens. 
Caulis floriferus obcure quadrangularis, internodiis plerisque 
foliis subwquilongis. Folia 8-10, late spathulata, per paria vix 
vel brevissime vaginato-connata, ad 12 mm, longa et 6 mm, lata 
Flores conspicui, ante anthesin nutantes, aperti 3 em. diametro. 
Sepala 5, crassiuscula, inmqualia, lanceolata vel Ianceolato-ovata, 
apice rotundata, basi parum inter se conjuncta, 7-9 mm. longa, 
2-3 mm, lata. Coro Lise tubus 1-2 mm. longus. Petala obovata, 
apice rotundata, 18-20 mm. longa, 5-9 mm. lata, 7-nervin, 
bifoveolata, foveolis sub-basalibus membrana parva pectinats- 
fimbriata  pileatis. Stamina ad tubi marginem inter lobos 
inserta: filamenta filiformia, 10-12 mm. longa : anthers versatile, 
3 mm. longa. | Ovarium elongatum, 12-15 mm. longum: stigmata 
apicalia vix decurrentia, Swertia n. *p., Stapf. MS. in Herb. Cale. 


THIBET AUSTRALIS.—Sinc loco indicato. mercenarius Kingianus 
332, 334. 


Inter Eu-swertias distincta. 


SWERTIA YOUNGHUSRANDIN.— Planta erecta, unicaulis, 3-22 cm. 
alta, glabra.  Cau!ís stramineus. Folia plurima radicalia, 2-4 
caulina lanceolata, inferiora — subsessilia vel petiolata, caulina 
sessilia, 1.5-3 cm, longa, 3-6 mm. lata, acuta. Flores in apicibus 

edunculorum longorum producti. Sepala lineari-lanceolata, acut- 
issima, 10-14 mm. longa, 1.5-3 mm. lata. Corolle tubus lutem 
perbrevis, 1 5 mm. longis: lobi 15-18 mm. longi, anguste ovati, 
ad marginem exteriorem  viridi-lutei, infra bi-glanduliferi, longe 
fusco-bnrbati. Stamina ad coroll® tubi basin inserta: filamenta 
8-10 mm longa: anthere versatiles, lividm. Ovarium elongato- 
ovoideum, 5 mm. longum; stylus nullus. 

TuingsT.—Ultra fines sikkimensi-thibetanos sine loco indicato 
mercenarius Kingianus, 1632; ad castrom Khambajong, ad 15000 
ped. alt., Prain 1622, Younghusband, 297. 


Inter Eu-swertias, er affinitate Swertie marginatm, Schrank. 


SWERTIA Socrikr—Planta erecta, ad 12 cm. alta, glabra. 
Collis ob foliorum delapsorum basibus brunneus. Caulis singulus, 
stramineus, Folia quattuor basalia obovata, — ta, recurva, 
apice obtusa, basin longe angustata, | nervia, 
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longa, ad 1 em. lata: petiolus ad 1 em. longus: folia caulina duo, 
parim,  elongato-ovnta, acuta, sessilia, ad 2 om. longa, ad 
8 mm, lata, Flores, 5-7, pedicellata: bracter imæ foliis caulinis 
similes at panllo minores. pns lanceolata, libera, acntissimn, 
uni-nervin, ad | cm, longa tala lanceolata, 12-14 mm. longa, 
acutiusculm, bi-foveolata : foveolm pilis 3 mm. longis cincti. 
Stamina 6 mm. longa. Ovarium 4 mm. longum: stylus 1 mm. 
longus. S. marginata, Franchet in Bull. Soc. Bot. Possis xlvi, 
1899, p. 312. 

CHINA OCCIDENTALIS.— In provincia Szechuen ad oppidum 
Tachien-Iu, Soulié, 614. 

Typus in herbario Horti Botanici Parisiensis conservatus est. 


SWERTIA SUDSPECIOSA— Planta 12 cm. alta, glabra, erecta. 
Coulis singulus, apicem versus subquadrangularis, Folie sub- 
radicalia quattuor, elliptico-ovata, longa per paria vaginato- 
connata, petiolata, basin versus an — apice obtuse rotundata, 
T-nervia: lamina 4-5 em. longa, 15-18 mm. lata: petiolus 2—4 
cm. longus. Folia canlina desunt. Flores ad 10, aggregati, 
bractere imme magnæ, deltoideo-ovatæ, l-nervie, 15 mm. longa, 
6 mm. late, ncutinsculie:. pedicelli ad 1 em. longi. or ala anguste 
lanceolata, acuta. Petala obovata, 15 mm. longa, mm. lata, 
obtusa, bi-foveolata ; foveolw marginate pilis in margine superiori 
brevibus in marginibus aliis longiusculis: series pilorum etiam 
brevium supra filamentorum  insertiones videtur. Stamina ad 
Foren bases inserta, 8 mm. longa. Ovarium ovoideum, 7 mm. 
MEUM: stigmata subsessilia. 

CHINA OCCIDENLALIS,—In provincia Szechuen inter oppida. 
Batang et Tachien-lu, Hoste. 

Typi in herbio Horti Botanici Regalis Kewensis conservati 
sunt. 


SWERTIA SPECIOSA, Wall, var. Lacet.—P/lanta erecta, multi- 
Hora, strictior, habitu S, punctate, Baumg., similis. Folia caulina 
inferiora internodiis longiora, lanceolato-ovata, acuta, Flores iis 
S. speciosm typicm paullo minores. " A 

ALPES HIMALAICÆ OCCIDENTALES.—In regione व A 
Such dictos, 11000 ped. alt, Lace, 1221; in regione Kashmir ad 
9100 ped g, 8000-9000 ped. alt, Duthie, et ad fauces Lowari dictos, 
9000 alt, Gatacre, 17336; in districtus Hazara valle Khaghan 





ad ped. alt., Zuayat, 19948, 
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Parisiorum transivi, et permultas plantas Chinenses aliasque 
inspexi. Postea in Indiam reditus collectiones amplas in hortis 
regalibus ad Shibpur, prope Calcuttam, et ad Saharanpur exami- 
navi, et simulac collectionem Caroli A. Barber benigne commissam 
ex India meridionali. 

Nunc ut mox dissertationem majorem de distributione geogra- 
phica per terras asiaticas omnium  Gentianinarum facil ius 
proponere possim, discriptiones elaboratas novarum specierum 
precedentes edidi. 

Restat ut illis amicis (D. Prain, W. B. Hemsley, J. F. Duthie, 
5. le M. Moore, E. G. Baker. A. Finet, A. T. Gage, C. A. Barber, 
H. Martin Leake) qui mihi in hoc opere auxilio fuerunt, gratias 
justas et maximas agam, 
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42. Swertiam novam japonicam ex affinitate Swertiw tetrapterm, 
Mazim., descripserunt SPENCER Le M. Moore et I. H. BURKILL. 


SWERTIA Bissett. Herba verisimiter annua, ultra-spithamen, 
glabra. Caulis erectus, rariramosus, paucifoliatus, obtuse quadri- 
angulatus: ramuli ascendentes. Folia sessilia, oblongo-lanceolata, 
obtusa, basi levissime cordata, ut videtur tri-nervia, crassiuscula, 
omnia speciminis unici solummodo obvii opposita, modice 1-2 cm. 
"Dh. et 5-6 mm. lata, in sicco olivacea subtus pallidiora. Flores 
(P lutei) tetrameri, in corymbis brevibus sublaxis pure 
ramulos coronantibus digesti, humectati circa 8 mm. diametro : 

edicelli illimi, quam flores sepissime longiores, 5-10 mm. 
longi. C — lobi lanceolati, acuti, 4 mm. longi. Corolle tubus 
1 mm. longus : lobi oblanceolato-oblongi, obtusissimi, 6 mm. longi., 
medium paallulo infra uni-foveolati ; foveola glandulosa ovata, supra 
distincte marginata, infra evanescens, circa -75 mm. longa: 
Filamenta omnino filiformia, apicem versus levissime attenuata, 
3 mm. longa: antherw ovato-oblongs, 1:2 mm. longse, connecti vo 
brevissime producto : loculi inter se paullulum inwquales. Ovarium 
oblanceolato-oblongum, 4 mm. longum: stylus nullus: stigmatis 
lobi lineares, “5 mm. longi. Capsula ignota. 


JAPONIA, in insula Yezo (V. E. Kinch ex J. Bisset). Typus in 
Herbario Musei Britannici conservatus est. 
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43. ANTHROPOLOGICAL SUPPLEMENT. 
1. An old Reference to the Bħotias. 


Father Rodolti 35 uaviva, in a letter to the General of bis 
Order, dated April 1582, states that he and bis colleagues had dis- 
covered a new nation of Gentiles called Bottan, situated beyond 
Lahore and towards the river Indus. They were a nation very 
well inclined and given to good works. Moreover they were white 
men and there were no Mahommedans among them. It was to 
be hoped therefore that if the Fathers of an apostolic fervour were 
sent among them, there would be a great harvest of Gentiles. The 
Italian of this letter is to be found in Bartoli, p. 48, ed. Piacenza, 
1819, and there is a translation by General Maclagan in his Mp 
on Jesuit Missions, in our Journal for 1896, p. 55. General Mac- 





(— apparently —— that Bottan is the same as Pathan, and 
ers in a note to a description of a Cabul tribe by Father Mon- 
serrat in the Orienta Conquista. Apparently the ser he 
refers to is that which appears in the Bombay repriut of 1 as 
Con Se I, Division II, of the second volume No. 63 and p. 104. 
He also remarks that in the books of the period there seems to be 
some confusion between Pathans and Bhutánis. But Bottan can- 
not be Pathan, for the people were Hindus and not Mabommedans. 
I submit, therefore, that the Bottanese of Aquaviva must be the 
Bhotias of Almora and British Garhwal described in a recent 
Memoir of our Society by Mr. Sherring. It is true that the 
locality as described by Aquaviva does not agree, but he may bare 












easily been mistaken on this point. Possibly too by “ beyond 
Lahore" he meant further from Italy, £«., to the north-east of 
Lahore, and by the Indus he may have meant one of its tribu- 
taries. If his Bottan is the same as Bhotia, his reference is inter- 
esting as perhaps the earliest European reference to the tribe. 
He may, however, simply have meant the Tibetans. 


11,11 








9. Note on a Quatrain of *Umar-i- Khayyam, 
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زاغى ديدم نشسته در بارة طوس .۰. در پیش نهاده NS AE‏ 
b‏ که همي گت كد افسوس —- 4 كو رصقم و SAS‏ كو LS‏ 


1 saw a raven seated on the walls of Tüs, 

Before it lay the skull of Kaikû “as; 

To the skull it kept sayin g. ۱ Afstis ! Ajfsüs ! 

Where is Rustam, where Kaigubad, where Kaiká^üs ۶ ۳ 


I. Whinfield's ‘Umar-i-Khayyam, this quatrain (No. 277) 
reads :— 


مرغى ديدم نشسته در Eo‏ طوس s.‏ در پیش نهاده كلة IS‏ 
باكلة همي كفت که افسوس افسوس .۰. كو LU‏ جرسها وكجانالةٌ كوس 


* I saw a bird perched on the walls of Tis, 
Before him lay the skull of Kai Kawus, 
And thus he made his moan, ‘Alas, poor king ! 
Thy drums are hushed, thy 'larums have rung truce,’ " 


D. C. PHILLOTT. 
—q'ye—MÀ 


3. A Persian Nonsense Rhyme. 


Persians delight in mimicry, and the following —— nön- 
sense, impossible to translate satisfactorily, was composed by an 
Akhünd, a friend of the present writer, in ridicule of the sermons 
of certain learned divines, A Tetuan prenna, who has any claims 
to scholarship, first delivers a sentence in Arabic, and then translates 





¬ 


it into Persian, mouthing (us words and speaking with an ex agger- 8 
= accent: more attention is paid to rhyme and alliteration than 


e. 


L0 4106 ur oe or ig 
که‌سبزه زا‎ Sle : اسپ وکیل الملک داشت داغ‎ 
چائي ج زر‎ i plo ع داشت‎ Ay . 
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است راغ : در دست مي خواران است pU‏ در خانگ هدك كس است چراغ : 
, 


ao uy! le! 1 الان — دماغ 2 در دای زا ست دلاغ‎ i =“ re دز‎ 
= Loyd DAMA A) ات‎ los EN ae wil و‎ tals ده‎ =~! 


D. C. PHILLOTT. 
— — — 


4. A Note on the Mercantile Sign Language of India. 


In the open-air markets of India, where idle spectators are by 
ancient custom entitled to increase the noise and confusion of bar- 
gaining, secrecy in dealing would be impossible were it not for some 
simple code of manual signs known to all Indian brokers and mer- 
chants. The signs are simple and distinctive, and mistakes are hard- 
ly possible. Suppose, for instance, it is a horse that is to be bar- 
gained for at a fuir: the unit in this case would be a hundred 
rupees. The buyer and seller extend their right hands, over 
which one of them casts a concealing handkerchief or the end of 
his coat or pagi. The seller will, of course, at first indicate an 
exhorbitant figure ; the buyer, one much lower than he intends to 
give. If the difference between the two sums is very great, it is 
usually an indication that the negotiations will terminate abruptly, 
Now, su ins that the buyer wishes to offer Rs. 266; he grasps 
the fore r and the second finger of the seller's hand to express 
two units or two sums of a hundred rupees, He next doubles up 
the third finger to express half the unit, or rupees fifty: total 
Rs. 250. The value of the fingers now drops from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 10: he, therefore, to add ten to the e expressed, grasps 
the forefinger and makes the price Ra. , The second finger 
doubled up adds half, or Rs. 5, and makes the sum Hs. 265. 
The value of the fingers now drops from ten to one: he, therefore, 
grasps a forefinger and makes the price Rs. 261. 

The bystanders, though in complete ignorance of the sums 
asked and refused, take an active ps in the proceedings and 
champion the cause of the buyer—at least if the buyer be a Sahib. 
“ Ghar kû dushman, anny of your own house," they say to the 
seller, “why don't you PU | 

Mules are, in the Panjab, generally owned by Khatris ; so when 
it is a mule that is being bargained for, the proceedings are pro- 
longed and the excitement sometimes becomes excessive. he 
seller is thumped —— on the back, and pe and shaken 
till he breaks away in a huff, He is then forcibly brought back, 
sulky and frown ing, and made to extend his hand and continue 

negotiations. en ی‎ E in is concluded he breaks into 
y ساره‎ been acting a part and tho- 












| Brat, “fuco " (m.o.). 2 Dulégh T. “stockings.” 
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The code described above is known to horse-dealers through- 
ont the Panjab, and probably throughont India, 

Amongst jewellers, clot merchants, and perhaps other trades, 
there are variations in the code. sai SG. ap them also, a single 
finger signifies n unit of one, ten, a hundred, or a thousand rupees, 
If the unit be one rupee, the words '* Yih rupiya hat” ave said as 
the finger or fingers are grasped: if the unit be ten, “daha,i™! ; 
if a hundred, “sau: if a thousand, “/azdr.”” Half a unit is 
expressed by extending a forefin E along the peo of the other 
person's hand: thus to indicate Rs, 15 the dealer would first 
express Rs. 10 by grasping one forefinger and exclaiming 
“daha i,” and then would either extend his forefinger along the 
other's palm to indicate half or Rs. 5, or else grasp all five 
fingers of the others hand to express the same number. The 
lowest fraction is four annas, which is called masha. To express 
Hs, 1-8 the dealer would grasp a forefinger saying, “Yih rupiya 
he," and then grasping the forefinger and second finger say, 
“Yih masha.” Fractions of four annas each are also expressed 
pressing between the forefinger and thumb the joints of the 
other bargainer’s forefinger. Thus the first joint, when so 
pressed, indicates four annas, the second joint eight annas, and 
the base of the finger twelve annas. 

How far has this or a similar code spread ۶ Is it known in 
Central Asia, or indeed anywhere beyond Paes limits? It may 
be known in some of the parts of the Persian Gulf, but itis not 
known in the interior, neither to Arabs nor to Persians. Even the 
Arab horse-dealers who visit Bombay do not employ it. 

D. C. PRILLOTT. 


5. The Meaning and Origin of the Phrase “ Nuri Muhammad” 
among the Malays of the Patani States. 

In my account of the religion of the people of the Patani 

vas indifferently “ Malays ”‏ و 

(Orang Maláyu) or Muhammadans es Islam), I made no at- 

tempt to explain a phrase that 1 had h among them, but mere- 
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in Patani is so alien to primitive Malay thought—and the Patani 
folk are among the most primitive of the Malays—that a foreign 
origin would not be surprising ‘To the Patani peasant his Nuri 
Muhammad is very much what his “ conscience " is to an unedu- 
cated Christian, except perhaps that it is regarded from a slightly 
more concrete point of view. It is a being which was described 
to me as sitting in the heart of every Mussalman (one individual, 
that is to say, in the heart of ench believer) and preventing bim 
from becoming wicked, apparently by repeating the precepts of 
the Prophet as a parrot might do. It was further identified with 
the * White Jinns" or “ Mubammadan Jinns" (Jinn Puteh or 
Jinn Islam), which in British Malaya are ون مرو‎ + ۲ regarded as 
independent spirits. But as most of man’s dealings with 
his powerful inferiors the spirits are, according to the Malays, 
of a somewhat doubtful morality, implying theft, injury to enemies 
or at any rate to the souls of animals, unlawful excitation to 
love, and the like; and as the White Jinns are incapable of sin, it 
follows that these particular spirits are of little account, seldom men- 
tioned and probably seldom remembered except in remorse. The 
White Jinns are the only moral beings in the lesser mythology of 
the Patani, Malays. Allah and the Angels (see Skeat, Malay Magic, 
p. 98) are away in the heavens and trouble themselves little about 
mundane affairs, while man comes in contact at every turn 
with the minor ghosts, demons, imps and fairies which people 
the air, the earth and the waters and animate the whole of nature 
—dend (according to our ideas) or living. 

I have long suspected, therefore, that ** Muhammad's Parrots” 
might be of the kin of Allah and the Angels, and ۲ would now sug- 
gest that Nur M uhammad, like so many phrases in Malay, is Persian 
or Arabic mispronounced and misunderstood; in short, that it 
i» a corruption of the well-known theological expression Nur-i- 
Muhammad. Hughes in his Dictionary of Islam explains this 
phrase (literally “ the light of Muhammad" ( as meaning the spirit 
of Muhammad, which existed before the creation of the world. Else- 
where (Notes on Muhammoadanism ) the same author compares it with 
the “divine Word which was made flesh." Col. D. C. Phillott tells 
me that though this is the correct theological interpretation of the 
expression, it is frequently misunderstood by ignorant Mussalmans, 
some of whom explain it as the physical light which radiated from 
the countenance of the Prophet. Nur, meaning light in either a 
literal or a metaphorical sense, occurs in Malay writings (see 
Wilkinson's Malay- English Dictionary, s.v.), but I do not think that 
it enters the vocabulary of the Patani peasant, whom the Persian 
f would certainly puzzle. 


N. ANNANDALE. 
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- Re AUGUST, 1906. 


= The CREANT General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Vednesday, the Ist August, 1906, at 9-15 ۰ 


Tur Hox’'ste Mg. 1187117 ASUTOSH MUKHOPADHYAYA, M.A. 
D.L., Vice-President, in the chair. 


» The following members were present :— 


e Dr. A. S. Allan, Dr. N. Annandale, Babu Sasi Bhushan Bose, 
e Mr. 1. H. Burkill, Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Capt. 
—8 A. T. Gage, LM.S., Babu Amulya Charan Ghosh Vidyabhushana, 
TS Mr. H. G. Graves, The Hon'ble Mr. K. G. Gupta, Dr. H. H. Mann, 
9 Major F. P. Maynard, LM.S., Pandit Pandeya Umapati Datta 
Sharma, Lieut.-Colouel D. C. Phillott, Pandit Yogesa Chandra 
Sastri-Sankhyaratna-Vedatirtha, Mr. G H. Tipper, Mahamaho- 


e - hyayn Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana, Mr. E. Vredenburg, 
= Rev. E. C. Woodley, Rev. A. W. Young. 
Visitors :— Mr. H. Hughes, Mr. C. A. Paiva, Mr. W. D, R. 

— Prentice, Mr. R. E. Whichello. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
` Seventy-one presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary announced that Col. F. B. Longe, 
R.E., and Mr. S. C. Hill have expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society. 


$ ` The General Secretary also announced the death of Mr. M. H. 
Oung, and Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee (ordinary members) and Moulvie 





Abdul Hai (an Associate Member of the Society). 


۱ Ineut. Arthur C. Osburn, R.A.M.C., M.R.C.S, L.R.C.P, 
(fons. proposed —* Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded b 























Wee, p H. Hayden; Mr. z rr ite Victoria Bo 28 espe 1 
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= WERE. Bu. Captain. G. B. Riddick, R.A.M.C., proposed by 
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a considerable number of[edible crabs (Scylla serrata) exposed for 
sale in Calcutta during July. It is probable that this barnacle is 
beneficial to its host, as the movements of its cirri must aid in 
the circulation of the water in the gill-cavity of the crabs and 
other Crustacea to which it attaches itself. Its — certainly 
does not render the flesh of these Crustacea unfit for human con- 
rumption, as appears to have been thought by some persons in 
Calcutta. 

The following papers were rend :— 

1. Bibliomancy, Divination, Superstitions, amongst the 
Persiaus.—Hy Likgvr.-Cor. D. C. PHILLOIT. 

2. Gentiana  Hugelii, Griseb., redescribed.— By Du. Orro 
Srarr. Communicated by I. H. BukgkILL. 

3. On Swertia angustifolia, Ham., and its Allie:.—By 1. H. 
BURKILL. 

4. Notes on Some Rare and trenng Insects added to the 
Imin Mu eam Collection during the year 905-1906.—By C. A. 


Paiva. Communicated by Dr. N. ANNANDALE. 

5. Hayo and his Grandsons, (A leaf from the — of 
ancient Kámarupa.)--Hy SATYARANJIAN Ray, Communicated by 
the Philological Secretary. ۱ 

6. Bulbophyllum Durkilli, a hitherto wunde:cribed specie: frour 
Barma.—By — A. T. Gace, I.M.S, 








}IBRARY. 


The following new books have been added to the Library 
during July 1906 — 


BENGAL Disrercr GAZETTEER, Statistical Tables for Angul, Bala- 
sore, Bankura, Bhagalpur, Birbhum, Burdwan, Calcutta, 
Champaran, Chota Nagpur Tributary, Cooch Behar State, 
Cuttack, Darbhanga, Naviesling, Gaya, Hazaribagh, Hill 
Tippera State, Hooghly, Howrah, Jessore, Khulna, Man- 
bhum, Midnapore, Monghyr, Murshidabad, و‎ ur, 
Nadia, Orissa Tributary States, Palamau, Patna, uri, 
Purnea, Ranchi, Saran, Shahabad, Sikkim State, Singhb hum, 
Sonthal Parganas, and 24-Parganas, Calcutta, 1905. 8°. 


Pres, by the Govt. of India, Home Dept. 


Bernard, Dr. Ch. Fene ziekte van de Cocospalm veroorzaakt 
door pestalozzia palmarum. [Batawia, 1906.) 8°. 





Hene ziekte van Hevea, veroorzankt door de Djamoer 
oepas, [Hatavia, 1906 [ ۰ 


Prev. by the Botanic Institute of Buitenzorg 


Brailsford, H. N. Macedonia : its races and their future... With 
photographs and...maps. London, [1906.] 8°. 


Breasted, James Henry. A History of Egypt from the earliest. 
times to the Persian Conquest... With...illustrations and mays 
London, 1906. 8°, 


Crawley, Ernest. The Tree of life: a study of religion. 
“London, 1905. 8°. 


“Tur ENGLISH OATALOGUE or Books. 1881-1900, 1902, ete, 

` London, 1891, eto. 8°. 

— ,G. D. The Art Industries of the United Provinces. 
dAUahabad, 1906.] 8°. | 
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Tur Jacaviési, « commentary on Anumána, Chintamani-Didhiti 
by Siromani, Edited by Bhattanátha Swimy. 
Henares, 1906, 87, 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, No. 101. 


Jong, Dr. A. W. K. de. Extractie van Cocoblad. 
| Batavia, 1906 .[ 8°. 


Pred, by the Botanic Inrtitute of Buitenzorg. 


Lippincott, J. B. A complete pronouncing Gazetteer or Geo- 
graphical Dictionary of the World... Edited by A. Heilprin 
and L. Heilprin. London, 1906. 8°., 


Mann, Harold H. The Ferment of the Tea leaf, and its relation 
to quality in ten. Parts I-III, Calcutta, 1901-1904. 8°, 


Indian Tea Association. 


The Fermentation of Tea, Part T. 
Calcutta, 1906. 8°. 


Indian Ten Association. 





The “ Mosquito-Blight " of Tea, etc. Parts 1-111. 
Calcutta, 1902-1905. 8°. 


Indian Tea Association. 








Red Rust : a serious blight of the tea plant, 
Calcutta, 1901. 8°. 


Indian Tea Association, 


Tea Soils of Assam, and tea manuring. 
Calcutta, 1901. 8°. 
Indian Tea Association. 


Mann, Harold H., and Hunter, James. Sisal-Hemp culture in 
the Indian tea districts, Calcutta, 1904. 8°, 


Indian Tea Association. 





Harold H., and Hutchinson, C. M. Red Rust: a serious 
blight of the tea plant. Second edition. Calcutta, 1904. 8°. 


Indian Tea Association. 





Presd, by the Author. 
Mitra Misra, Pandit. Virmitrodaya.. Edited by Parvatiyn 
^ — NityAnanda Sarma. Benares, 1906. Be, * 

` Ohowkhamba Sanskrit Series, No. 103. 
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Reinach, Solomon. Cultes, Mythex et religions, 2 vols. 
Paris, 1905-1906. 8° 


ROYAL Gkocrarmcan Society—London. Su lementary Papers, 
Vol. i, ete. Lordon, 1882, etc. 8?, = 5 


Stow, George W. The Native Races of Sonth Africa... With 


numerous illastrations....Edited by G. M. Theal. 
London, 1905. 8०. 


SURVEY or Ixpra. Rainfall from 1868 to 1903, measured at the 
क Branch Office, Dehra-Dan 
a-Dun, 1906.) Obl 


Presd, by the Surceyor-Clenera! of India. 


Th Edgar. Ethnogra < notes in Soathern India 
With...plates. Madras, 1906. 8° 





Presd. by Gort. of Madras. 


Voeltzkow, Dr. Alfred. Bericht nber eine reise nach Ost- 
zur untersuchung der bildung und des anfbanes der 
riffe und inseln des westlichen indischen ozeans 
] Bertin, 1906] 8°. 


Presd. by the Author, 


zer Grafen Eugen. Dritte Asiatische Forschungsreise. Bands 
ier er ۲ en fischerei von Dr. J. Janko. 

von Dr. G. Horvath. III-IV. 

auf Russischem Boden von B. Posta. 

akischer volksdichtungen...von J. Pápay. 

osten...von E. Zichy. 

Budapest, 1 905. 4° 
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44. Gentiana Hugelii, Griseb., redescribed. — By Orro Starr, Pu.D. 
Communicated by I. H. Buuku.r. 


Baron Karl von Hügel travelled in the North-Western 
Himalaya in 1835, journeying from Simla via Bilaspur, .Juala- 
Mukhi, and Jama to Srinagar, thence returning to the plains via 
Mozufferabad and Hussein Abdal: he collected plants among other 
objects, and the collection which he made lies in the Hof-Museum 
at Vienna. Grisebach described nnd dedicated to him a species of 
Gentian which he had obtained in what he calls ** High Tibet,” 
Proton meaning thereby the range to the south of the valley of 
ashmir which he crossed by the Pir Panjal pass, 11,400 feet 
above the sea-level, But Grisebach did not describe the plant 
quite accurately; and subsequent writers have been puzzled 
by what is stated, especially by the statement that the seeds 
are winged. The following is a re-description of the plant from 
the half-dozen preserved specimens, which were kindly lent to me 
at Kew for the purpose. The drawings have been made by 
Miss Smith of the Kew staff. 
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Gentiana Hiigelii, Griseb, 

Annua 9-10 cm. alta, glaberrima Folin infima (parin 2-4) 
rosulata, superiora internodiis 15-2 em. longis separata, sessilin, 
elliptica vel elliptico-oblonga, obtusn, plerumque minute apiculata, 
majora nd 2:5 cm. longa, ad 1:5 em, lata, ernassiusculn, margine 
cartilagineo. lores capitato-fasciculati, rarius in ramis accessoriis 
vel caulibus depauperatis solitarii; bractem exteriores capituli sub- 
rotundi, apiculate, foliose, cieterie angustiores tenuiores, calycibus 
semper breviores Calyx subovoideo-oblongus ; tubus 1 em, longus, 
tenuiter membranaceus; lobi ovati vel elliptico-ovati, acuti vel 
obtusi, ad 4 mm. longi, superne herbacei, cartilagineo-marginati, 
sinubus interjectis angustis. Corolla circiter 17 mm. longa ; tubus 
obiongus, basin versus attenuatus, 14 mm. longus, intus infra 
lobos fimbriatus timbriis 2:5-3 mm. longis ; lobi ovati obtusiusculi 
vel subacuti, 3-5 mm. longi, plicis interjectis in lobos ovatos 
laciniato dentatos 2 mm. longos productis. Antheræ lineares, 2:5 
lin, longe ; filamenta 4-5 mm. longa. Ovarium obovoideum, vertice 
2-cristatum, crista denticulata; stylus nullus; stigmata linearia, 
superne dilatata, 2-5 mm longa, revoluta. Capula obovoidea, 
clavata, 5 mm. longa, superne 4 mm. lata, 2-cristata cristis mem- 
branaceis denticulatis ad 1:5 mm, latis. Semina oblonga, 08 mm: 
longa, exalata, testa levi. 

* Hoch Thibet " (Herb. Mus. Palat. Vindob). 
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45. Bibliomancy, Divination, Superstitions, amongst the Persians — 
By LEUT., Conover D. C. 1011 ١11:01, Secretary to the Board of 
Examiners, Calcutta, 


(a) Istikhüra lial! signifies asking divine direction as to 
any course to be pursued abont which the seeker is doubtful, by 
opening the Qur'an and finding the answer on the right-hand page. 

The seeker first repeats the Siratu-l-F'atipah or the ** Opening 
ae ter of the Qur'an,” the .Süratu-!-Ikh!ós on the declaration of 
God's unity (chapter 112), and the 58th verse? of the Süratu-l- 
Anam or“ The Chapter of the Cattle " (6th chapter), three times, 
and then opens the Qur'án. Sometimes seven Sa/awdt are repeated 
in addition, Or else the seeker first Si salawüt mi-firistad, 1.e., he 


says three times dex صل على سح من وعلى آل‎ mel! :: Oh God, bless 


Mubammad, and the family of Muhammad, He then says one AL- 
hamd (#,७,, the Fatika or opening chapter), and three (Qul huiw? "ah, 
and lastly the Aya-yi Mafütihu-l-Ghaib, which is the 58th verse 
of the sixth chapter, the “ Chapter of the Cattle.” Then saying 
Allahumma istakhir-ni, “Oh God, choose for me," the book is 
opened atrandom by the forefinger of the right hand, and the to 

line of the right-hand page is selected. If no verse begins in this 
line, the seeker turns back and goes to the beginning of the verse. 
Verses issuing commands or expressing piety, ete., are propitious. 

Another method is, after opening the book as above, to count 
the number of times the word Allah occurs on the page, and then 
to turn over (forward) the same number of pages and again count 
the same number of lines from the top; then if no verse com- 
mences in that line to read forward and take the first verse that 
occurs after that line. 

The answer is of course often extremely vague. In addition 
to the above, the Persians, even the most irreligious, general] 
take an istikhdra from the tasbih or “ rosary.”* The F'ātiha is 
recited three times and any two beads are taken hold of at 
random. As the first bead between these two points slips through 
the finger, the seeker says SubAfn®-llah, “ Glory to be God," As 
the second is slipped, Al-hamd* U'illah, ** Praise be to God " ; as the 


-— — 


1 IstikAdra, lit. 'nsking favoura" The istikhirn that the Prophet taught 
was a prayer asking for guidance. 

The seeker for nn tstikhdra goes ton mull, who takes no fee—except 
perhaps an offering of sweets or fruit. 

One form of bibliomancy in England is to take an omen from the frat 
word of the first person heard reading the Scriptures. Taking an omen from 
a Bible snspended by a key is still common. 


2 Salat صلوة‎ is properly any prayer, being the Arabic equivalent of 
nans +: by the Persians, however, the word has generally a special signi- 
cation. 
`, § Incorrect Arabic for khir-ni, ‘‘ choose for me.” 
+ There nre several ways of making this istikAdra. One way is merely 
a game of "odds and evens. Y 
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the third is slipped, Ys Wa I, =° don't do it" These expressions 
are repeated in this order till the last bend is renched. According 
as the first, second, or third expression falls on the last bead, the 
reply is favourable, indifferent, or negative, £e, khūb, miyäna, yd 
bad, 
From laziness, the ۳۵/92 is in practice usually recited only 
once. This form of istikhdra takes little time or trouble—for 
most Persians carry n rosary in their pockets as a kind of play-thing 
—and is resorted to on the most trivial as well as on the most 
serious occasions, m 
(b) Tafasul® J5 कर auguring," is generally applied to seeking ۱ 
n fal or “omen” from Hafiz. A volume of the Diwan of the poet 
is held in the left hand and some such words as the following are 
said:—YA Khwāja ۱ج‎ Shirdsi! tu káshif-i har raz-i; baray 
mā, biyî va yak fal-t munastb-f Aa! biyandazi,* * Oh Khwaja Hafiz 
of Shiraz! thou art the revealer of hidden things: come and give 
us n good omen 7; or Ya Khwaja Háfiz-i Shirdzi turd bi-hagg-¢ Shakh-i 
Nabat qasam mi-diham ki kull ahedl rî dar in kitdb-i Khud 
muayyan kun, “Oh Khwaja Hafiz of Shiraz! I cm gr thee by 
Shakh-i Nabat* to point out in. this book of thine all I have to 
do." The book is then opened. The eyes are closed when doing 
so, and the volume is opened at hazard; the first line of the right- 
hand page is taken, and the seeker then turns back to the beginning 
of that ghazal, Ifthe omen is favourable, the ghazal following it is 
alsoread: this is called the Shahid-t ghaza!-í avval “The con- 
firmer of the first ode," and if propitious, is acted on in preference 
to the first. | 
The Persians also consult astronomers and geomancers 7 
before starting on a journey, closing a bargain, or even changing a 
sleeping-room in à house; they believe, too, in lucky faces, for Pree 
numbers, and unlucky days. | 
Geomancy is supposed to have been discovered b y Daniel. 
Geomancers, therefore, before casting say, * Ya — 7 jal,” 
(c) The 13th of Safar, the second month in the Muslim 
calendar, and the 13th of the Naurüz, are specially ill-omened 










































- 
1 Wa là, the first words of the formula, Wa ld ۲/۵1۱ ۰ 1 
۶ Shall I or shall I not take a purge?’ out come the beads. Many. 
a European doctor, anxious to perform a critical operation, —— fretted and 
famed because day after day the beads declared the doy to be nefavourable. | 
5 Pal giviftan, “to seek an omen" ; tafá'8l sadan, interpreting or acting 
on the omen." 3 ۹ - Judi 2H 
* There is no fixed formula, 
5 Shdks-i Nabat, lit. “slip of. 
Hf: the word Bhakh gives the 
| By running the of back, — ۲ 8 
abs sd Es the ۲ "PRI 7 "eund ^ 
front edges town و‎ CS [M اي‎ d. 
an 1 2 
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days!; the 5th and 13th of every month less so. To avoid the 
evil that might overtake them were they to remain indoors, all 
Persians, on the 13th of the Nartrûs, leave their homes and spond 
the day in the open air from sun-up to sun-down. Disaster follows 
a quarrel during these hours. On the last Wednesday of Safar 
boys and girls jump over a fire. 

Omens nre also taken from birds, animals, the number of 
times a person sneezes, the crossing of n threshold with the right 
or left foot first, and many other ways. 

Persians have a firm belief in the evil eye, chashm-i bad or 
chashm-zakhm® Anyone may be possessed of the evil eye without 
knowing it.* Some superstitious people even sny, “Ma sh@sAllah™ 
when admiring their own countenances in a mirror, thus warding 
off the evil effects of their own admiring eyes. 

Blue wards off the evil eye, and for this reason valued animals 
are adorned with beads of this colour. Also the ¢spand, wild rue 
seed, burnt in the fire has a like virtue, 

Pretty children are often purposely kept dirty and unkempt 
and are further guarded from malign influences by amulets, fa^viíz.* 

Carpets are generally woven by the tribes' people with some 
small defect in the pattern, to avert the evil eye. 

Strange to say, a pig * in the stable will ward off the evil eye 
from the horses and mules. 

Certain cities, the houses of Mullds, British Consulates, a 
stable, etc., all constitute sanctuary or bast. The writer once saw 
n soldier clinging to a big gun in the syuare of Kerman, declaring 
it was bast. However, in spite of his protestations he was forcibly 
removed by the Governor's farrüshes, 

The time of Nau Rüz is a general holiday. People make 
picnics for 13 days, and every master is supposed to present his 


1 Manhizs or bad. 

2 The Prophet died in the month of Safar. Itissupposed that the Lust 
Day will fall on the Inst Wednesday of this month. 

8 The Shah has the right to see every woman in the kingdom unveiled, 
and the royal glance is fortunnte. The mujtahids have the same right, being 
considered mahram, 

+ In mard bad-chashm ast, or chashm-i shar (or shim) dárad (m. c.) + 
“this man has the evil eye"; in لا ماه‎ zabün-ash shim ast (m. c,) : '* this man 
always prophesies unlucky things.'" 

Bazu-band, a charm made by writing m text, wrapping it in bulghar or 
scented leather, which is then bound on the child's arm. An amulet is also 
called filism or “ talisman.” 

Dam-ráhi, moro commonly sar-ráhi, i» money expended in charity on the 
threshold by a departing traveller to insure a safe return. 

In India some Muslim women bind s coin on the arm of a departing 
relative, to bo expended in charity on his safely reaching the journey's ond. 

^ Tweedie mentions à wild boar being kept in the stables at —— 
Some say the breath of a pig is good for horses. In ‘Arabistin, pig's flesh is 
said to be eaten under the name of gisfand-+ Forangi. Ham in Persia is 
sometimes called güsht-i bulbul, a name said to have been invented by a 
telegraph clerk 

. The Baluchis of Bampor in Persian Baluchistan, a very differont-looking 
race to the fine people near to the Dera Ghazi hîn Frontier in India, eat 
wild pig and also foxes, 
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servants with one month's pay. The chief of a Dervish sect will 
auction certain sights, such as the Governor's Palace, the British 
Consulate, ete, to his followers. The purchaser erects a tent and 
blows a horn and refuses to more on unless given a satisfactory 
sum over the sum he paid for the site. 

Persians attribute misfortunes to the revolution of the heavens, 
to the ** evil eye " of time, to the world, ete.! 

The influence of the heavens on the fortunes of man appears 
to be an ancient superstition dating back to a pre-Islamic period. 
It has been supposed that Persians attribute their ills to the 
heavens to avoid the appearance even of attributing misfortune to 
the Deity. This is not, I think, the case, for the Persians still 
believe that the revolution of the skies actually affects man’s fate. 
Mushms who wish to avoid the appearance of ascribing ill to the 
Deity, attribute the occurrence to Fate, (Qazüs, Qadar or Tagdir. 
In the religious drama of Husain, the sky is accused of being the 
nuthor of bis misfortunes. 

The following poetical quotations exemplify this belief :— 


Ay charkh-i falak kharabi az kina-yi tust. O. K. 


“Ah! wheel of heaven to tyranny inclined." 
( Whin. Trans. Rub, 25.) 
In charkh-i jafa-pisha-yi * ali bunyád 
Hargis girih-i Kdr-t kas-t rà na-gushad 
Harja kí dil-i did ki dügh-i darad 
Dügh-i digar-i bar sar-i an dagh nihad. O. K. 


“The wheel on high, still busied with despite, | 
Will ne'er unloose a wretch from his — plight ; 
But when it lights upon a smitten heart, 
Straightway essays another blow to smite,” | 
( Win, Trans. Rub. 154.) 


Ay charkh chi karda am tura, rast bi-gity, 3 
Paivasta figanda-i mara dar tak u pity 7 O. K. 


٠ Oh wheel of heaven, what have I done to you 
That you should thus annoy me? Tell me true,” — z (s 
| (Whin. Trans. Rub. 499.) 


Chan lala bi-Nau- Raz gadah gir bi-dast 
Ba lila-rukh-i agar turd fursat hast 


| Nagah turd chu bad gardanad past. O. 4 
| Like tulips in the spring your caps lift up, — * 
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46. Bulbophyllum Hurki!li, a hitherto undescribed species from 
Burma.— By A. T. GAGE. 


Amongst the plants collected by Mr. I. H. Burkill, Reporter 
on Economie Products to the Government of India, during his 
tour in Burma in the early part of 1904, and presented by him 
to the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, was a small orchid found 
growing in an o p forest of tenk, bamboo and Strychnos, near 
the town of Mya-wadi in the Amherst district, between the 
Dawna hills and the Siamese frontier. Quite recently this orchid 
has flowered in the Calcutta Botanic Garden, and, as it has been 
found to be a hitherto unknown species, the following description 
of it is offered :— 


BULBOPHYLLUM BURKILLI, Gage, sp. nov.—Typus et icon in 
herbario horti botanici regalis calcuttensis. Rhizoma tenue, circa 
1-5 mm. crassum ; radices filiformes, circa 1-3 mm. longe, pallide 
virides, glabre, cmspitosm. Psendo-bu/bi approximati, ovoidei, 
circa 1 cm. longi, mm. crassi, pallide virides, glabri, unifoliati. 
Folia subsessilia, elliptica vel elliptico-oblonga, apice acuta, basi 
obtusa, 3-43 cm. longa, circa 1 cm. lata, crassiuscula, glabra, 
integra. Pedicelli solitarii, uniflori, e basi ascendentes, 2-3 em. 
longi, pallide-virides, rubro-punctati. Hracteole 2-3, minute, 
basilares. Sepala subæqualia, integra, triangularia, acuta, 
viridia, obscure 5-nervia, 1 cm. longa, 6 mm. lata, lateralia in 
column pede adnata. Petala minuta, 2-25 mm. longa, 05 mm. 
lata, oblonga, acuta, integra, alba, purpureo  3-nervia. 
Labellum sessile, trigonum, integrum, recurvatum, viride, 25 mm. 
longum, I'S mm, latum, basi incurviter bi-denticulatum, supra in 
medio depressum, infra canaliculum medium marginibus postice 
incurvatis exhibens Columna brevis, apice et antice bi-denticu- 
lata. Anthera oblonga; pollinia 4, duo interiora minora. Capsule 
non visa, 


BURMA JNFERIOR.—In silvis prope oppidum Mya-wadi in 
pago Amherst et haud procul a finibus siamensibus, Burkill ! 


Adopting the divisions of the Eu-bulbophyllum section of 
the genus as given in the Flora of British India, this species would 
come into subsection A. ** Flowers iani "UO 1. v., 753), 
and the second division of that section. ‘ Column with two long 
teeth or spines at the top" (F. B. L v., 756). Under this, five 
xps ecies are described, viz تقد‎ l rdinum, Lindl., B. Grifithii, 

eichb, f., B. Dayanum, Reichb. ay B. membranifolinm, Hook. f., 
B. moniliforme, Parish & Reichb. f. 


Of these, the first two and the last two have the lip stipitate. 
B. leopardinum and B. membranifolium nre remarkably like each 
other; and it is difficult to get hold of distinguishing characters. 
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The following artificial key is an attempt to facilitate the recogni- 
tion of the species :— 


Lip stipitate— 
Leaves large, 7-20 cm. long 


Columnar spurs stout .. B. leopardinum. 
Columnar spurs long, 
faleate ... el DB. membranifolium, 


Leaves small, less than 7 em. long 
Pseudo-bulbs ovoid ; flow- 
ers Z5 cm. in diam.... B. Griffithii. 
Pseudo-bulbs pisiform ; 
flowers 8 mm. in dium. B. moniliforme. 


Lip sessile, trigonous— 
Flowers ciliate ; petals 


d B. Dayanum, 
Flowers eciliate ; petals 
white — ... e. B. Burkilii. 


Of the Burmese species, B. Burkilli is nearest to B. Dayanum 
agreein th it in the size of leaf, the absence of a scape, the 
sessile trigonous lip with incurved uncinate basal auric 
short columnar teeth, B., Burkilli is, however, a smaller plant 
than 8. Dayanum, and has smaller flowers than the latter 
the Siamese species so far described B. monanthos, I Gonn. 
Linn. Soc. Bot. xxxii, p. 271) appears to be nearest to 
now described, from which it differs amongst other things — 
a lanceolate flat lip, yellow with a purple spotted 
for Indian botanists who may confine themselves to the Flora of 
British India the position assigned to B. Burkilli above has the 
advan of convenience, it probably with more ا‎ correctn 
shonld placed in dley Monan rea section, which 
includes one-flowered Bulbophylla of small size. ۱ 
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47. Notes on Some Itare and Interesting Insects added to the Indian 
Museum Collection during the Year 1905-06 —Hy C. A. Parva, 


Entomological Assistant, Indian Museum. With a prefatory 
note by N , ANNANDALE. 


So little is known regarding the distribution of the Insects of 
India that exact records of carefully identified and labelled speci- 
mens are still important, No apology, therefore, need be made 
for communicating the present paper to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, It is within my knowledge that all the identifications 
have been made with the greatest care and that the localities and 
dates attached to the specimens are authentic. I should like, 
however, to call the attention of the members of the Society to 
one aspect which the publication of such a paper bears. The 
records given are only those which add something new to what 
has been already published. With afew exceptions they depend 
on collections made hastily and at odd moments during the course 
of a month by two collectors who have a great deal of other work 
to do; and these collections were not made in inaccessible parts 
of India, but in Calcutta andthe Darjiling and Purneah districts. 
This pap er may therefore be said to illustrate our ignorance of 
Indian ی‎ 282 . It contains no identifications of species 
hitherto unnamed, not because specimens of new species did not 
occur in the collections on which if is based, but because such 
specimens have been referred for determination and description, 
whenever possible, to specialists in Europe and America. I would 
enter a Han for the study of the distribution of the common 
Insects of India. The publication of those volumes of the 
“ Fauna of India " series which have already appeared, has made 
this study possible, as regards several interesting groups, for the 
naturalist who has no very great expert knowledge but is prepared 
to devote time and patience to the labelling and identification of 
his specimens. 


N. ANNANDALE. 


The following notes contain records of some rare and interest- 
ing specimens lately added to the collection of the Indian 
Museum. The majority of them belong either to the Hymenoptera, 
or the Hemiptera. As regards the former group I have followed 
the nomenclature of CoL Bingham, and as regards the latter that 
of Mr. W. L. Distant, in the volumes of the * Fauna of British 
Indi 2 

Iam indebted to Dr. N. Annandale, Officiating Superin- 
tendent of the Indian Museum, who has read throngh the 
manuscript, for his numerous suggestions and corrections. 
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APTERA. 
LEPISMID.E. 
ACROTELSA COLLARIS ( Fabr. ). 


Lepisma collaris, Fabricius, Entom. Syst. ii. (1793), p. 64: 

Lepisma collaris, Burmeister, Handb. d. Entom. v. 2 (1838), p. 457 : 
"EC isma niveofasciata, Templeton in Trans. Entom. Soc. v. 3 ( 1843), 
p. 302: Lepisma collaris, Gervais, Walk. Ms, Apt. v. 3 (1844), 
p. 453: Lepisma cincta, Oudemans, Weber, Zoolog. Er ag v. 1 
(1890), p. 80, t. 6, fig 1: Acrotelsa collaris (Fabr.), AK. Escherich, 
Bibliotheca Zoologica, xviii. (1905), p. 107, figs. 43a-b, and pl. T, 
tg. 3. 
5 This large Fish Insect was obtained by Dr. N. Annandale in 
Calcutta, It may be quite common in houses among old books, 
ete., but v few Sp ecimens have been collected in Southern Asia 
In fact this is the firat one recorded from India. It has a very 
wide distribution, having been recorded from the West Indies, La 
Gua 0 Curacao, Maracaibo, Dahoma, the Seychelles, Java, Ceylon 
and Madagascar. 


ORTHOPTERA. 
BLATTIDZE, 


PERIPLANETA BIOCULATA, De Sauss. MS, 


There is a specimen in the Indian Museum Collection, 
her 
at 






labelled by de Saussure as “ P. bioculata, female larva,” i be 
with two others which were collected by Dr. N. Annan 
Chakradharpur, Chota Nagpur, under stones in March, and 
several from Java (Forbes). 





sutures, which are traces of rudimentary organs. 
specimen sent to M. de Saussure was in a very bad condition and 
two of the spots were covered by the metanotum. P EE eie 

1 append a diagnosis of it. : 
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and moderately pilose throughout their length ; about half the 
length of the body. Eyes small, black, with very minute grey 
aes scarcely visible, being covered by the pronotum. Pronotum 
black, hood-shaped; anterior margin slightly arched, lateral 
margins rounded, with a slight fold anteriorly, near the region of 
the eyes; posterior margin nearly straight. Abdomen beneath 
black. Coxæ smooth, flat, black, with a few minute spines above 
and several larger ones below — Tibm very spinose, tarsi more or 
less setose, the last joint lighter in colour than the preceding 
joints, ending in à pair of emp ye claws. 

The six spots are arranged as follows, a pair on the disc of the 
mesonotum, a pair at the base of the abdomen, and a pair near the 
apex of the nbdomen. 

The apex of the abdomen is furnished with a pair of 
"torpedo" shaped cerei, which are black, smooth on the inner 
surface, densely pilose outwardly. 

Total length, 17-20 mm, Maximum breadth of the pro- 
notum, 8:5 mm. 


Localities— 


Chota Nagpur, Chakradharpur: (Annandale), Vizagapatam, 
and Java (Forbe:). 

A specimen from Vizagapatam, which has been named by de 
Saussure, is in every respect similar to those from Chakradharpur, 
except that the co مج‎ of the eyes is a little different and that 
they ap pear more cons pesos in the South Indian specimen. 
These differences cannot be of much importance, as in the Javan 
specimens the colour of the eyes is not constant, being nearly 
white in one specimen. The change may be due to preservation. 


HYMENOPTERA. 
POMPILIDZZE. 
POMPILUS HECATE, Cam. 


Bingham in Blanford's Fauna of Tg India, Hymenoptera, i., 
p. ۰ 


_ A specimen of this rare species was obtained by the Museum 
collector in Calcutta. It agrees with Col, Bingham's description 
in T — I have no Sears about its identity. 5 
The or ehe — erto recorded, is the one in 
مود‎ gn beri mi Gol का This — — — 
هو ود‎ ing, as Col Bingha » nok an i Scl paia ise 
۳ rus other in ihe, Dudgeon शक a 
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SPHEGIDZE. 
SPHEX wivoscs (Smith). 


Bingham in Blanford's Fauna > PR India, Hymenoptera, i., 
p. | 


On examining the Hymenoptera which was received by the 
Indian Museum from the Seistan-Afghanistan Commission, 
I found a Sphegiid which looked interest 5 being quite different 
to those which one is accustomed to see in the plains. On further 
examination and comparison, I identified it as Sphes nivosus 
It is the only specimen now in the Indian Museum collection, and 
from Col. Bingham's note on it, there does not seem to be more 
than one specimen in the collection of the British Museum. The 
locality recorded by him is “ Northern India," which is rather 
vague, Smith and Cameron give the same vague locality as 
Bingham. Rothney, during the many years he spent in the 
North-West Provinces (now the United Provinces), does not seem 
to have obtained even a single specimen 


AMPULEX NOVARA, Sauss. 


Bingham in Blanford's Fauna ri British India, Hymenoptera, i., 
p. 256. 


Along with Pompilus hecate, Cam., the Museum collector 
obtained a single 8 — of this species in Calcutta. There are 
two (n < and a © ) in the Du n collection now in the Indian 
Museum, These are from the gra Valley, 4500 feet, and were 
taken in December, 1899 

Colonel day cup states that he had no specimens before him 
when compiling his monograph on the Indian Hymenoptera for 
Ere دس‎ “ Fauna, "5 and 

The only localities hitherto recorded are Darjiling a 
Hongkong 7 the unidentified ens of /mpulez in none 
Indian Museum Collection, there is a series of specimens from 






























Bangalore, which I have also identified as A. novaræ. — —— ۹ 
Judging from the localities mentioned, this species appears to 
have n very wide range. "afe FE fi : 
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Y. 


It is doubtless à rare 6 —— and very little is at present 
known about its distribution, Barrackpore, near Calcutta, having 
been the only locality recorded hitherto. 


EUMENID.E. 
EvwENES conica ( Fabr.), var. 


Bingham in Blanford's Fauna of British India, Hymenoptera, ۰ 
p. 343. 


Two peculiar specimens (a 4 and a © ( of à Eumenid were 
recently obtained by the Museum collector in Calcutta. They 
agree with Col, Binghams descri pon of this species as 
regards both size and form, but their coloration differs remarkably 
from that of the description, as well as from that of the specimens 
in the Indian Museum collection. 

In the female the head instead of being yellow is red. It is 
very nearly the same colour as the antennz. The posterior 

rtion of the mesonotum is very much darker than the anterior, 
bali very nearly brownish-black. 
he base of the petiole is black and it has also a subapical 
well-defined black transverse band above. The transverse medial 
band on the second abdominal segment above is entire, not 
medially interrupted. 

The bases of segments 3-6 above are also black, but cannot 
be seen distinctly, owing to the overlapping of the anterior 
se — The apical margins of segments 3-5 are very narrowly 

owish. 

7 In the male the head is the same colour as the female, viz., 
red. The posterior portion of the mesonotum is very much 
darker than the anterior, being nearly black. The second abdominal 
segment appears to have two transverse black bands above, but 
on closer examination the second band near the apical margin is 
seen to be in eet the black transverse band on the basal 
margin of the third segment seen through the semi-transparent 
dorsal pu of the second abdominal segment. The third to the 
fifth abdominal ents have at their bases above, transverse 
blackish-brown banta, The sixth abdominal segment has at its 
base, above, a medially interrupted yellowish transverse band 
followed by n dark brown transverse fascia, and its apex very 
narrowly reddish-yellow. The seventh abdominal ent above 
has at its base a transverse dirty yellow band, — the a M 
half brown enclosi — Mer slightly reddish-yellow spot. The abdo- 
men beneath is much lighter im colour, 
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VESPID.ZE. 
Pouistes ADUSTUS, Bingh. 


Bingham, in Blanford's Fauna —— India, Hymenoptera, i., 
p. 397. 


Several mM ecimens were obtained by Dr. N. Annandale at 
Kurseong, 5 feet, E. Himalayas, where it is rather common, in 
May, along with a nest, which was found attached to a boulder 
on the side of a hill. 

There is a slight difference between these specimens and 
those described by Colonel Bingham. The st-acutellum, 
instead of having a square dark-red spot at each fateral angle is 
tirely red ; this difference being perhaps varietal, 

The nest resembles that of Polistes hebreus to a very 


marked degree. 





The following is alist of Hymenoptera obtained on or near 
the Perso-Baluch Frontier, by the collector attached to the 
Seistan Boundary Commission (1903-05) under Sir A. H. 
McMahon. There are several other species which I have been 
unable to identify, some of which may be new. 


Sphegida: :— s 


Sceliphron bilineatum (Smith), —— — 
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HEMIPTERA. 
PENTATOMIDA:. 
STORTHECORIS NIGRICEPS, Horv. 


Distant in Blanford's Fauna of British India, Rhynchota, i., 
p. 7B. 


In the old Indian Museum collection there was only one 
ta badly damaged specimen, which was from the Dhunsiri 
Valley and was obtained by Col. Godwin-Austen. It is 
labelled “ Scotinophara tarsalis ?™ Its condition is too bad to 
allow of comparison with the specimen which is here noted and 
which was collected by me at Purneah, N. Bengal, in May last. 
A second —— has been obtained by Dr. N. Annandale at 
light on the 16th July in Calcutta. The other Indian localities 
from which this species has been recorded are the Khasi Hills 
( Chennell) ; and Sibsagar (Coll. Dist). It has also been reported 
from Java and Borneo, nnd may poing be found to extend 
through Burma to the Malay Peninsula. 

In life it is so much like dry grass that it cannot be easily 
seen, and even when on the — it escapes notice. Diligent 
search may prove a wider distribution of the species. 


Sciocoris INDICUS, Dall., and Scrocoris Lewis, Dist. 


Distant in Blanford's Fauna of British India, Rhynchota, i., 
p. 126. 


There were no specimens of the above two s ag in the 
Indian Museum collection, but I obtained several of the genus in 
the Purneah District in May last, and on comparison with the 
descriptions given by Distant, I have identified two as S. tndrous 
and eight as &. lewisi, 

S. indicus has rather a wide range in India, having been 

from North India (British Mus.), Malabar (Coll. Dist ), 
and Coonoor (Brit. Mus.). 

S. lewis seems to be less widely distributed. The only 
localities mentioned by Distant being the Khasi Hills (Ohennell), 
and Ceylon (Lewis). 


JEscumoconis CEYLONICUS, Dist. 
Distant in Blanford's Fauna of British India, Rhynchota, 1., 
p- : 


the many Insects I collected in the Purneah > District 
I was fortunate enough to get one specimen of this 
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species, It is the first that has been recorded from India proper. 
and is the only ene now in the Indian Museum collection. Ihe 
type specimen is in the British Museum and was collected by 

- E. E. Green in Ceylon. There is no other locality on record. 
It is quite possible that the species may be found in any part of 
India. 


MEGYMENUM SEVERINI, Berg. 


Distant in Blanford's Fauna KA aoe India, Rhynchota, i., 
p. 257. 

A — was obtained at Karaang by Dr. N. Annandale 

in May last. There were none in the Indian Museum Collection, 

although there were several of M. inerme, M. brevicorne, M. par- 


allelum, and M. subpurpurescens, These five species are the only 
ones as yet recorded from India. 


UROLABIDA UNILOBA, Stål. 


Distant in Blanford's Fauna E ar British India, Rhynchota, i., 
p. 3 
New to the Indian Museum collection and obtained by 


Dr. N. Annandale at Kurseong in May. 
COREIDZE. 
BTENOCEPHALUS LATERALIS, Sign. 


Distant in Blanford'a Fauna S ss India, Rhynchota, i., 
p- ; 


Obtained by me in the Purneah District in May. It does 
not seem to be very common there. I obtained only one specimen. 
It has hitherto been recorded from Bombay and Madras (Coll. 
Dist.) and Ceylon (Green). This species must also be rather 
widely distributed. | 
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pronotum, are very indistinct, so much so that in one or two 
specimens they are entirely obsolete. 

Distant, owever, omits to mention the presence of these two 
outer lines in his description of the species, although they are 
quite distinct in his figure. 

In the description Distant says that the posterior thie are 


strongly incrassated. This appears to bea misprint. He must 
mean the posterior femora. 


ACANTHOCORIS SCABRATOR ( Fabr. ). 


Distant in Blanford's Fauna of British India, Rhynchota, i., 
p. 385. 


Doubtless a very common and widely distributed species. 
There are several specimens in the Indian Museum collection from 
Sikkim, Margherita, Bangalore (Cameron), Sadeya, Mergui, 
Tenasserim, the Andaman Islands, and Japan (Pryer). The species 
has also been recorded by Distant from the Khasi Hills (Chennell) ; 
Bombay (Leith); Ceylon (Parry; Brit. Mus.); Burma; Karenni 
(Fea). Also from many of the islands of the Malayan Archi- 
pelago. I obtained a specimen in Calcutta on June 28th in one 
of the verandahs of the Museum. 


LYGÆIDÆ. 
PROSTEMMIDEA MIMICA, Rent. 


Distant in Blanford's Fauna ri British India, Rhynchota, ii., 
p. 18. 


A few specimens of this little bug were obtained by me in 
the Purneah District. In life it is very much like a little Parasi- 
tic Hymenopteron, which I have also taken in Purneah. All the 
specimens obtained were caught during the day, on the railings of 
a house in Katihar, Purneah District. These are the only speci- 
mens in the Indian Museum collection. The type was obtained 
at Bombay ( Wroughton). 


PERITRECHUS XRUGINOSUS, Rent. 


Distant in Blanford's Fauna of British India, Rhynchota, ii, 
p. 76. 


Obtained in the Purneah District in May. This is the first 
و‎ from India proper. The oy other one on record was 
0 vende by Fea at Palon, Mandalay, Burma. Another specimen 
was fo — itself in a cocoon of Actias selene, which was 
sent to the Indian B useum by Major A. Manners-Smith, from 
Katmandu, Nepal, in July. 
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PYRRHOCORIDA. 
PYRRHOPEPLUS PICTUS, Dist. 


Distant in Blanford's Fauna er British India, Rhynchota, ii., 
p. 116. 


Not previously represented in the Indian Museum collection. 
One specimen obtained at — — in May by Dr. N. Annandale. 
Recorded hitherto from Sikkim (Coll. Dist.) ; Sylhet (Brit Mus.) ; 
Shillong, Naga Hills (Doherty); Burma, Karenni (Fea). 


REDUVIIDZE. 
TRIBELOCEPHALA INDICA, Walk. a 
Distant in Blanford's Fauna of British India, Rhyrchota, ii., 
p. 220. 
The only species of the small genus Tribelocephala which is ‘ 


known to occur in India. I obtained one pret imen in the Purneah 
District in May . It is new to the Indian Museum collection and 
gives the only definite locality in India pro per, the specimen in 
the British Museum having “North Bengal" as its locality. It 
has also been recorded from Peradeniya, Ceylon (Green). — 


. 


۳۲00۸۵۱۳۱5 rapa, Stål. 
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REDUVIUS TRANSNOMINALIS, Dist. 


Distant in Blanford's Fauna of British India, Rhynchota, ii., 
p. 251. 


One specimen from Purnesh (Paiva). The only one now in 
the Indian Museum collection. The British Museum does not 
seem to possess any, as the only one mentioned by Distant is in 
the collection of the Vienna Museum. Its locality is given as 
" North India." 


ACANTHASPIS RAMA, Dist. 


Distant in Blanford's Fauna of British India, Rhynchota, ii., 
p. 268, 


This species was described by Distant in 1904. There were no 
specimens of it in the Indian Museum collection. In the Atkin- 
son Collection of the British Museum there are specimens from 
Sikkim and Berhampur. 

I was able to obtain only one s geen in the Purneah 
District, although I saw several which sheltered themselves in 
crevices of old trees. These crevices were more or less closed up 
with mud which formed the nests of Ampu!er compressa, Possibly 
the bug feeds on the young of this Sphegiid or on the food which 
is stored up by the adults for the young. I generally came across 
the bugs in couples. "They are very active and difficult to catch. 


EcTOMOCORIS ELEGANS (Fabr. ). 


Distant in Blanford's Fauna 4 British India, Rhynchota, ii., 
p. 295. 


A specimen of this species was obtained by Dr. N. Annandale 
in Calcutta at light on the evening of July 15th. It is the first 
that has been recorded from India proper. Distant mentions the 
Seatac: Rm localities:-—Burma: Rangoon, Minhla { Fen). Tenas- 
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Ecromocoris CORDIGER, Stal 


Distant, in Blanford's Fauna z British India, Rhynechota, ii., 
p. 295 


Of this apparently widely distributed species there was only 
one specimen in the Museum, until I obtained another at 
light in Caleutta, on the 18th July. The first was obtained by 
me in the Purneah District. The species has been recorded from 
North Bengal (Brit. Mus.); Sylhet (Stockholm Mus.) ; Bombay, 5 
Borghat (Dison) ; Ceylon (Green); and the Persian Gulf (Brit. ۱ 
Mus. ). 


PIRATES FLAVIPES ( Walk. ). 


Distant in Blanford's ۵ 2 : British India, Rhynchota, ii., 
p. 4 * 


This species is also new to the Indian Museum collection. It 
was obtained in the Purneah District in May last. Little is 
known regarding its distribution. Mr. Distaut mentions the 
following localities :—‘* North India" (Brit. Mus.); Kangra Valley r 
(Dudgeon); Bengal, Berhampur (Atkinson). 


PIRATES APFINIS (Serv.). 


Distant in Blanford's Fauna of 5 British India, Rhynchota, ii., 
1۳ - 


Tha 8 ecies has hitherto been recorded from Assam ; the 
Khasi 8 (Chennell); Bombay (Leith); Burma: Rangoon, 
Teinzo, Bhamo (Fea); also from the Mala ay esie Soorm 
China, Java and some other islands of the ATE | ا‎ ngo ۱ 
The only specimen which is now in the Indian TA useum 
collection was obtained by me in the Purneah District in May. ~ 
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Probably there are no specimens of S. indicus in the British 
Museum Collection, as Mr. Distant states that he was able to 
examine and compare this species through the kindness of Dr. 
Sjöstedt. 


EPIDAUS ATRISPINUS, Dist. 
Distant in Blanford's Fauna of k British India, Rhynchota, ii., 


Previously recorded only from Mungpoo, Sikkim (Atkinson, 
Brit. Mus.). ‘Two specimens were obtained by Dr. N. Annandale 
at Kurseong in May last. These are the only specimens in the 
Indian Museum collection. 


QAPSIDZE. 
GISMUNDA CHELONIA, Dist. 


Distant in Blanford's Fauna of British India, Rhynchota, ii. 
p. 463 


Obtained by Dr. N. Annandale at Kurseong in May. Dr. 
Annandale states that in life it closely resembles, both as 
regards form and colour and as regards movements, a species of 
Chrysomelid Beetle of the genus Nodostoma which was taken 
with it. The m other locality on record is Mungpoo, Sikkim 
(Atkinson Coll,, Brit. Mus.). 


DIPTERA. 
CULICID Æ. 
TOXORHYNCHITES IMMISERICORS ( Walk.) 


Toxorhynchites immisericors (Walk.), Green in — ta Zelanica, ii.. 
p. 159; Theobald, Monogr. Culic. ii. p. 125: Megarhinus im- 
misericors, Walk, ( d ), T'heob,, Monogr, Culic,, i., p. 225, pl. vii., 

. 28: Megarhinus gile i$ (2), Theobald Monogr, Culic., 
i, p. 227, pl. ix., fig. 33. 


Severalspecimens of this large Mosquito were obtained b 
Mr. O. L. Paivn in à garden in Calcutta. They were all oand 
resting on the trunk of a large tree, on the afternoon of July ۰ 
There was only one female among them, and apparently the 
females are more scarce than the males. There is also a male 
—— imen in the Indian Museum collection from the Andaman 
ands; it 2 obtained by Major A. R, S. Anderson in July 
" These Mosquitoes are indeed handsome creatures, glowing with 
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iridescent per le and blue tints, together with black and 
tufts at the apex of the abdomen. They vary vey —— 
respect to size, and the males differ remarkably from the females 
in — to coloration. 
erever grag mosquitoes abound they will be found on the 
trunks of trees ; Dr. N. Annandale tells me that he found specimens 
in the Malay Peninsula in this —— while Mr. E. Green gives 
the same information as regards ay lon. I have noticed that these 
Mosquitoes are rather common in Calcutta during July and August. 
They are reported to bite very viciously in Southern India, 
where the bite is considered poisonous. I am unable to state with 
certainty whether this is the case in Calcutta, but I have been 
told by a lad who accompanied Mr. O. L. Paiva when the speci- 
mens referred to were captured, that he was bitten by one of t deu 
and that the bite was painful. 

A short life history of this species will be found in Mr, 
Green's paper (op.cit.). The study of the larve of this genus 
appears to be important, as they have been known to destroy the 
larvee of Culex. 

The localities from which this species has been recorded 
are :—Makessar in Celebes; Weigiou; Mysol and North Ceram ; 
Amboina ; b edi Travancore (James); Malay Peninsula ; 
pe (Hampson); Upper Burma (Watson); Sikkim 

geon). 
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48. Hajo and his Grandsons. (A leaf from the history of ancient 
Kdmarupa).—By SATYARANJAN. Hav, M.A., Rangpur. Oom- 
municated by the Philological Secretary. 


Several Hhuiyás or local rulers began to govern the country The rise of 
west of the river Brahmaputra after the extirpation of the Khen the ۵ 
dynasty by Hossein Shah. The Koches, who were by far the 
most powerful of them, played an important part during the split 
up of the Khen dominions. Hijo was their leader who came into 
marked prominence by subjugating the whole of the modern dis- 
tricts of Rangpur, Jalpáiguri, Goálpárá and Gauháti. — Ghorá- 
ghát alone did not De to their power. 

King H ájo had two danghters named Jira and Hira, both of Hájo's grand- 
whom were married to a Mech chief called Hariyá (or Haridás) ۰ 
who lived in Monnt Chikna, The sisters Jiri and Hiri had two 
sons each,—the former became the mother of Chandan and Madan, 
nnd the latter of Vishu Sinha and Sishu Sinha. z 

But who was Hijo? Was he really an eponymous hero? We I» Hijo an 

have already stated that he wasn Koch chief and the maternal مینیب‎ ere ee thon 
grandfather of Vishu and Sishu, the ancestors of the Cooch Behar! تاممصم ون‎ 
and ne mr Rájás respectively Dr. Latham, in his grandfather 
१३ 1 4 of India, considers Hijo as an epon — hero, repre- of Vishu and 
senting the Assam tribe of Hojái or Hajong. he Cooch Behar Sishu 7 
chronicles, however, do not make any mention of Hájo or Hariyá, 
who evidently belonged to the impure tribe of Mech. The Assam 
Buranji, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's MS. Accounts, and ns tain 
(afterwards Major-General) T. H. Lewin's Account of the Cooch 
Behar State as well as other works, tend to corroborate our opinion, 
Far from disbelieviny the existence of Hijo, Captain Lewin clearly 
states that *“ ^y jo himself, like many other popular persons, was 
afterwards deified, and is worshipped in several places in Assam. 
The great temple of Hájo on the north bank of the river 
Brahmaputra attracts yearly to its shrine thousands of wor- 
shippers from Bhutan and Thibet, and is also a place of pilgrimage 
of the Hindus.” 

We find the following interesting account of the temple of Temple of 
Hijo in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal: “A ۰ 
large vaulted vestibule, measuring 40 x20 feet, in front of 
the old temple of Hijo in Kámrüp, was built by Nar Nardyan, 

&jo's | سیر‎ aran i in 1550 AD. He found the temple 
entirely deserted, and almost lost in impenetrable jangle. He not 
only repaired it, bat endowed it with lands, priests, musicians, 
ey dancing girls. The vaulted brick addition of Nar Nara 
replaced a dismantled edifice of stone, which he had not the skill 1 
to restore. The temple is situated on a hill about 300 feet high 












the celebrated Chinese traveller, calle it Kusha- 
word 'Coooh" is evidently n forced contraction of 
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whence, probably, it takes its name, as hijn means‘ hill’ in the 
Bodo and cognate languages. From the fragments of the old 
vestibule a rude flight of steps has been constructed, from the 
tank below to the ancient fane on the hill, in which the object 
of worship is, in fact, an image of Buddha." ١ 

So far about Hijo. But there is a gordian knot m untied, 
Was Vishnu the elder or younger brother of Sishu 2 ere the 
uterine brothers? Dr. Buchanan Hamilton “7 8: “Whether 
Jira was married or not is not known; but she had a son named 
Sisu, while her sister (Hira, who was married to a certain Hariya) 
had a son named Visu. Sisu is regarded as the ancestor of several 
younger branches of the family, who still possess zamíndárís in 
British districts." The descendants of Sishu Sinha, however, 
declare that Sishu was the brother, and not the cousin, of Vishnu. 
Besides, in no other account has the uterine relationship been 
questioned. It was but natural for the learned doctor to run into 
some errors, considering his race, religion, want of sufficient 
authentic materials and the wide difference in manners and 
customs of the people whose history he was collecting, As 
regards the main point, I offer the following arguments for con- 
sideri Sishu Sinha as the younger of the two. There is no 
doubt ‘th at the kingdom to which Vishu succeeded was by far the 
— est, and that it was the only kingdom which Chandan left 
to his successor. If Sishu was the elder brother, how could the 
younger Vishu supersede his elder brother's claim? Sishu was, 
undoubtedly, famous for his undaunted prowess and military 
skill. How then could his right have been set aside? How 
could it be that the elder brother was dubbed a Rarkut by the 
younger? How was it that the former held the royal umbrella 
over the latter's head at his coronation? The idea is quite 
repugnant from common sense and wholly irreconcilable. All the 
inconsistencies and incoherence of facts will be removed and a 
fair solution arrived at if we regard Sishu as the younger brother. 
In fact there are three traditions about this: viz., (1) That Hird 
had two sons, of whom Sishu was the elder. (2) That Vishu was 
the son of Hiri (wife of Hariyá), and Sishu, the son of Jira (her 
marriage being unknown). (3) That of the two sons of Hiri, 
Vishu was the elder and Sishu the younger. Does not the last 
tradition cut the ese knot ? 

It is said that Hirá was eight years old when she was 
married to Hariyé.- She was much fond of Worship ping the 
supreme Godhead Mahádeva, and people invented a fiction that 
Mahadeva used to visit her in the form of a Yogi as she was no 
other than the incarnation of the goddess Bhagavati, his divine 
consort. She is said to have been conceived by this divinity in 
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her fourteenth year and gave birth to two sons, Vishu Sinha and 
Bishu Sinha mentioned above.! 


The origin of Hirá, from whom sprang the Cooch Behar and Origin of Hirá 
Baikunthapur Houses, is explained both in the Yogini Tantram as explained 


in the Fogins 


Tantram and 
Kdlikd Purd. 
nam. 


and Kalika Purdnam in a mythological garb. We will satisfy 
the curiosity of our readers by giving a running summary of the 
whole account as embodied in the aforesaid works. The myth 
in a nutshell is this: Once upon a time the goddess Bhagavati 
asked Mahadeva, after bowing her head to him in due reverence, 
“O God of gods, I long to hear the origin of Hira Kochni and the 
Koches generally; so, be gracious enough, O Lord, to describe 
their ful history and thereby satisfy my curiosity." Whereupon, 
Mahadeva, desirous of pleasing his divine spouse, began to tell 
ber as follows: “O my dear Parvati, in EM a Yuga (xY.e., the 
poem age), Parasur&áma, the son of Jamadagni, defeated the Koch 
gs seven times in fight. Virya, the redoubtable Koch Chief, 
and his discendants, were put to death by Parasuráma. Many 
people of the Koch kingdom fled for their lives and began to settle 
at Aámapitha. They became narrow-minded and prone to low 
desires by a prolonged stay atthat place. They called themselves 
'Sankocha' whenever inquired about their caste, From this 
word ‘Sankocha’ originated the word * Koch. These Koches, 
therefore, are not low born. Their ancestors were Kshatriyas. 
Hird Kochni was in her purva-janma * a yogini named Madhavi. 
She was born of Koch parents through the curse of a Bráhmin. 
Hira tried to secure me for her husband in her purva-janma by 
propitiating me by hard asceticism and constant pa I While 
she was thus rapt in her devotion, there came a Bráhmin at her 
door who repeatedly begged unnoticed. Thereupon, the wrath 
of the Brahmin was kindled. He left the house in disgust, 
cursing her to be born ofa Koch. Hird, now roused to her senses, 
fervently implored the Brahmin to have mercy upon her. His 
wrath was pacified by entreaty and he — blessing her in 
these words, ‘Thy desire shall be fulfilled.’ ‘Thus, my love, had 
Madhavi sprung from a Koch family through the curse of a 

Brahmin.” 
It is hard to refrain from laughing as we come across the 





| According to the author of the Rijopdkhydina and sabsequent his- 
torinns, Visha (or Viswa; Sinha was born on the lOth Chaitra, 007 s.r., 
corresponding with a.p. 1502. But the date of birth of Sishu is not well 
known. If we are E uired to ascertain it, we can confidently say that 
Sishu was not born earlier than 909 n.x., ie., A.D. 1504. But this too is an 
approximate conjecture. The dates given in the Raikut-Vania and other 
accounts are erroneous. 


? " Parasurdma bhaydt kshatri 
Sankochét Kocha Uchyatey.'" 


— Yogini Tuntram. 


5 There is an endless series of heated controversy on this doctrine. 
ama signifies a previous life existing before the present earthly 
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neer [ sangi ratiocinations in connection with Hirá and 
پوت‎ ter the spread of the Tantrik he pea of worship, the 
celestial origin of the Koches was discove and they were even 
said to be descended from Kshartiyas. Some slokas were invented 
as coming directly from the mouth of the god Siva, which gave a 
far-fetched construction to the meaning of the word “ Sa 
But the real truth has remained unaltered. It is known that 
Vishu, the son of Hiri, the first of the Koch Behár Rájás, was in 
fact, converted to Hinduism, 
Chandan and The four sons of Hariyi, Chandan, Madan, Vishu and Sishn, 
Madan. collected an army and defeated and killed the ruler of Chiknn 
with his followers. Madan was killed in this conflict and Chandan 
was proclaimed king. Then the three brothers, who survived 
Madan, married the three daughters of the slain chief. The e 
Saka of the Cooch Behár family dates from his ascension to the 
throne, which took place in the year 917 of the Bengali Era, 
that is, a.D. 1510. Chandan subjugated the petty B —— of 
Kamanrnpa and died in 930 p.e. (a.p. 1522) after a rule of thirteen 
Vishu and years. ishu succeeded him, and his brother Sishu was dubbed a 
Sishu, Ráikut after his ascension to the throne, 
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49. On Swertia angustifolia, Ham., and its Allies, —HBy I. H. BURKILL. 


The plants which will be discussed in the following pages 


are: 
1. "eria آنه انيرك‎ T , Wall. 
2. Sicertia angustifolia, Ham, (including S. pulchella., Ham., 
S. affinis, O. B. Clarke, and S. vacillans, Mazim. ) . 
3. Swertia paupera, Burkill. 
4. Swertia exacoides, Burkill. 
9, Swertia trichotoma, Wight. 
G. Swertia corymbosa, Wight. 
7. Swertia zeylanica, Walker. 
,م‎ Swertia Lawii, Burkill. 
9. 


Siwertia Beddomei, C. B. Clarke. 
all species of India and China, 


The paper is written to clear up a troublesome group in 
advance of an enumeration of all the species of Asia and a 
diseussion regarding their distribution. 

At the date (1528) of the lithographing of Wallich's invalu- 
able Catalogue of the dried plants in the Herbarium of the East 


India Company, the following specimens of the affinity of Swertia 
angustifolia had been collected :— 


1. Specimens collected at Narainhetty in Nepal by Dr. 
neis Hamilton (afterwards Buchanan-Hamilton ), and 
named by him Swertia angustifel TA 
2 Specimens collected in Nepal near Khatmandoo, by 
Nathaniel Wallich, the Superintendent of the Com- 
pany's Garden at Shibpur, in. 1521 and subsequently 
numbered by him 4373a. 
3. Specimens collected in Kamnon by Robert Blinkworth, an 
न oyes of Wallich, and numbered by the latter 


4. Specimens collected in Sirmur by send tain A. Gerard of the 

mpany's service, who journeyed in the North-Western 

Himalayas from 1817 onwards surveying, and like his 

— companion, Dr. Goyan, was a correspondent of 
Wallich: the last-named numbered these 4373c. 

5. Specimens from Kamaon collected by Blinkworth for 

Wallich, and numbered by the latter 4373d, with the 


remark *' S. angustifolia, Var, acutangula, an distincta 
^ es, 






6. collected in epa at Protappur by Hamilton, 
and named by him § pulchella., Wallich having 
received these, numbered them 4375. ۱ 
* ۱ oy A — ی‎ by Wallich in 1825 in woods of 


۱ the Terai of Oudh, when he was 
RAM deputed to inspect forests in Robilkand and travelled 
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to Dehra Dun, These were numbered by him as 4376 
with the name of ** Swertia elegans an espe ie., 
S. pulchellw, varietas." The exact locality whence 
the plant came cannot be ascertained. Wallich's Oudh 
specimen of Sissoo is also not localised. 

Specimens collected at Prome in Lower Burma by Wallich 
in 1526, and named by him Swertia florida with the 
number 43824. 

4, Specimens collected by Wallich on the hill of Taung-dong, 
near Mandalay, in the cold weather of 1826-27, and 
named by him Sicertia florida with the number 4382». 
Apparently Taung-dong is Taung-do, the pass up to 
w ich the road from Mandalay to Cus and Hsipaw 
goes. 

LO. Specimens collected by Wallich in the neighbourhood of 
Khatmandoo in Nepal in 1821, and named by him 
Swertia nervosa with the number 4383u. 

11. Specimens collected by Blinkwoith in Kamnon for 
Wallich and named by the latter Swertia nervosa with 
the number 43835. 

12, Specimens collected by Wight in the N iiri hills, 
communicated to Wallich who numbered them 4351 
with the name Swertia trichotoma. 


9 


Out of these twelve the first fell into David Don's hands, 
because Don was Lambert's Librarinn and had free access, with 
Hamilton's knowledge, to the duplicate specimens that Hamilton 
had sent to Lambert. David Don described the plant under 
Hamilton's name of Swertia angustifolia with full acknowledg- 
ment, on page 127 of his Prodromus Florm Nepalensis ( London, 
1825). Att he end of the description occurs the sentence * Swertia 
angustifolia, necnon S. pulchella et S. dichotoma, Linn. ? Hamil- 
ton MSS.," which seems to show that Don had not seen n type of 
Hamilton's S. pulchella, ü 

In 1832 Wallich 5 Ruse red as ° Swertia angustifolia, Hamilton 
in Don's Prodromus," a plant which I have no hesitation in saying 
gathering in 1821 (Plante Asiaticw 
2, p. 2, plate 204). This plant is the 
3u. Wallich states that it “ grows- 
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ره‎ from the top of the Siwaliks between Kheri in the Saharanpur 
district and Dehra Dun; S. patens came from Missouri, and so did 
S. trichotoma. With specimens and drawings Royle left India in 
1832 and in the next year became Professor of Materia Medien 
and. Therapeutics at Kings College, London. David Don was 
then Librarian to the Linnean Society, and in 1835 he became 
Professor of Botany at King’s Collegé where Royle was. Royle 
had placed his Gentianacerm in David Don's hands; and Don wrote 
the account just referred to, which was read before the Linnean 
Society on November 3rd and 17th, 1835, and published with 
references up to date in 1837: Don also wrote for Royle an account 
which appeared in the Illustrations of the Botany...of the Himalayan 
Mountains ( London, 1837), pp. 276-278 ; before publication it was 
touched up by Royle; but Roylein his preface ascribes it to Don. 
I» thesame year, but certainly before tlhe paperin the Transactions of 
the Linnean Society and probably before the Illustrations, appeared 
the fourth volume of George Don's (General System of Gardening 
and Botany (London). Whether the Illustrations fell into the 
hands of the publie first or the General System, it is evident that 
both were in the press nt the same time and neither could directly 
influence the other. If David Don had written all three—the 
Gentianacew of the Jilustrations, the Gentianacem of the General 
System as well as his own paper in the Linnean —— "s Trans- ' 
actions—the results ought to have been consistent: but he did not. 
Evidently George Don took what he could from his brother David 
and presented it to the render in his own way, probably to the 
annoyance of David, who in the Transactions quietly repudiates 
some of the names ascribed to him by George. Among the names 

ublished in the General System as David Don's and repudiated 
by David Don in the Transactions is Ophelia porrigens., 

David Don had read his paper tothe Linnean Society in 15835 : 
probably it was then that George Don got the name of Ophelia 
porrigens and other names: and as we know that David touched 
up his manuseri * for publication in the matter of references, so 
probably he touched it up in 1837 in the matter of nomenclature, 
and if so, he m assigned his discarded names to George.! 

The paper that resulted from David Don's studies was at any 
rate a good and careful one, and he had rig htly recognised that 
none of Royle’s three names were call for; that Swertia 
porrigens is Swertia pulchella ; that Swertia patens is also pul- 
chella; and that Swertia trichotoma (Royle, mot of Wall.) is 
Swertia angustifolia, Ham. The adjective porrigens is such an 
unusual one that I wondered who had used it first: I see that it 
was Royle ; and that the two names ' porrigens "and * patens," £.e., 
“reaching forward’ and ‘spreading’ were evidently given in 
antithesis — other. 

David 's new genera were taken up in George Don's 
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Genera! System; and we find the name Ophelia angustifolia, ۰ 
Don, — for Swertia angustifolia, Ham, ; Ophelia florida, 
D. Don, standing for Swertia florida, Wall. ; and Agathodes nervosa, 
D. Don, for Swertia nervosa, Wall.: but we do not get Ophelia 

ulchella for Swertia pulchella, Ham., but Ophelia porrigens, ۰ 
Don. The species S. nervosa and S. florida had not been described 
before: the names had stood us nomina nuda in Wallich's 
catalogue. Ophelia angustifolia is founded on the specimens of 
Wallichs collection numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 above; Ophelia 
porrigens on specimens numbers 6 and 7; Ophelia florida on 
numbers 8 and 9; and Agathodes nervosa on numbers 10 and 11. 
Number 5 and 12 seem to have been overlooked, 

In the Transactions of the Linnean Society, David Don bases 
his Ophelia angustifolia on the whole of the specimens so named by 
Wallich, z.e., on numbers 1, 2 3, 4 and 5 : and his Ophelia pulchella 
on number 6. He adds an Ophelia pulchella, var., minor—a com- 
bination of number 7 above with the specimen collected by Royle 
and named in MS. Swertin patens. I am inclined to regard 
—— le's plant as not varietally identical with Wallich's, but the ° 
difference between the two is very little. The specimens of 
Wallich's collection numbered 8, 9, IO, 11 and 12 above, are not 
referred to in the pa pe in the Transactions of the Linnean Society. 
In 1839 Grisebach er his Genera et Species Gentiana- 
cearum (Stutt part) and revised it in 1845 in De Candolle’s 
Prodromus, Vol ix. (Paris). Grisebach, like David Don, regards 


Ophelia as a distinct genus; and he names all the plants asin 
the table opposite. Swertia oad reque S. pulchella, 5. florida 
and S. nervosa becoming Ophelia angusti folia, O. pulchella, 
©. florida and (0, nervosa : Ophelia pulchella var., minor, has become 
O. pulchella, var., pumila. 
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Three of the Wallichian specimens are not referred to by Grisebach. 
He also described Ophelia zeylanica from Ceylon, specimens of which 
bad been collected pe Colonel James T. Walker who was in Ceylon 
from 1830 to 1840, and Ophelia corymbosa, with a variety elatior, 
from specimens colleeted in the Nilgiri Hills by Wight and the 
French naturalist and traveller, Perrottet. I am unfortunately 
unable here to say anything about Ophelia corymbosa, var., elatior, 
the type of which I have not seen. 

A year later than Grisebach's second work, Edgeworth of the 
Bengal Civil Service published in the Tran actions of the Linnean 
Society, xx., p. 85, a description of a new plant which he called 
Ophelia pratensis and had got from the Sub-Siwalik tracts, not far 
from Sah aranpor, a plant with a yellowish flower, short acute 
sepals and scales over the nectary scarcely cilinte-lacerate. The 
type is at the herbarium of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and 
itis just Swertia pulchella with, if Edgeworth did not make a 
mistake, n peu» flower instend of n lilac one. 

Over the years before 1850 Wight had been busy in the south 
of India collecting material which chiefly saw the day in two 
works—his J!/ustrations of Indian Botany (Glasgow, 1850), and his 
leones Flantarum Indie Orientalis ( Madras, 1840-1853). Volume 
iv. of the Icones bears the same date as the Illustrations, Volume 
8. with which we are here concerned, In these two works 
Wight, with Arnott as co-author in the second, gave seven new 
n»mes to plants of the group with which we are dealing, one bein 
Swertia trichotoma, Wall, converted into Ophelia trichotoma, an 
another, the Ophelia corymbosa described by Grisebach. 


In the “ Icones ” In the “ Illustrations ” 
Volume IV. Volume II. 
Plate 1329, O. corymbosa, Wight | Plate 157, 3a, O. umbellata. 
ez Griseb, $ » 3b, O. affinis. 
Plate 1330, O. griesbachiana, :: » 3g, O. trichotoma, 
4. 1331, O. elegans (not of ^ » oc, O. Lawii. 
Wallich), vil لد‎ 


In the Icones he described fully the ts figured: in the Illus- 

trations the plants are only figured to sh 

their structure, and are not described, nor is there any informntion 
given as to their oc in. The — in of Ophelia Lawii was given 

in the next year, j 
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where the plant was raised. In 1863 in the same Journal—a vol- 
ume dedicated to Wight —Sir William Hooker figured on plate 5397 
ns Ophelia umbellata u plant with a pale-blue veined flower and a 
lax inflorescence. In 1568 Sir Joseph Hooker figured on plate 
5687, as fig. 3 of the plate, a lilac flowered plant received by 
him from Mr. 1. Ande:son Henry of Edinburg bp keen grower 
of plants from seeds that he received from relations in the North- 
Western Himalaya and from friends who visited Sikkim. The 
first of these plants is undoubtedly the same species as Wight 6 
dites corymbosa, The second exactly matches Wight's type. 
The third 1 consider the same variety of Swertia angustifolia ns 
is Hnmilton's plant. 

Wight's Icones are not coloured: but in the attached de- 
scriptions of the species he says that the flower of Ophelia corymbosa 
is “blue” and that the flower of Ophelia elegans is ۳ light blue." 
By blue he means lilac in regard to Ophelia corymbosa, and we 
have seen that Sir Joseph Hooker figures it as lilac: by light 
blue did he mean علقم‎ lilac, or such a pale blue (white with blue 
veins) as is given to S. trichotoma in the plate of the Botanical 
Magazine? In the Illustrations the same lilac wash is put on 
the petals of Ophelia affinis, | Lawit, urpurascens, dalhoustana, 
alba, trichotoma and cordata. Some ol. these species cannot have 
been figured by Wight and Arnott from life, and tt is very ques- 
tionable how much reliance should be placed upon their colours. 
Herewith a summary of them :— 


Ophelia corymbosa, said by Wight to be blue-flowered, figared 
undoubtedly correctly im the Botanical Magazine as lilac. 

O. griesbachiana, colour not stated by yr Wight. 

O. elegans, said by Wight to be pale blue. 

O. umbellata, figured by Wight as very pale lilac; by Sir 
William Hooker " visus ges blue veins and a blue flush. 

O. affinis, figured b ight as e 

O. trichotoma, awed 3 S Wight as lilac. 

O. Lawii, figured by Wight as lilac; described by Dalzell as 
white. 








helia is reduced again, and be 
e ra ms on their 
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South Indian Swertiaa (Ophelia) 
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published, | odin. 
| 
Wight's ۰ O. atlinis | 5. nflinia. | S. anguatifolin 
157, 3p. | ۷۷۷, ۰ 
Wight's Icones, O, elegans | Ditto Ditto 
1331 | 
Wight's Ilustr., | O. trichotoma. | S. trichotomn. S. trichotoma. 
157, 3g. 
Wight's Illustr.. | O. ۰ Ditto. Ditto. 
157, 3a. 
Cnrtis' Bot. Mag, O, umbellata. | Ditto. Ditto. 
5897 
T Icones, O. cory mbosa. S8. corymbosa. S. corymboun. 
329 
Curtis Bot, Mag, O. ۰ Ditto. Ditto, 
+A ۱ 
Wight's Icones, ©. grisebachiann. 5. corymbosa S. corymbosa 
1330 var. griesbnchinna. var, griesbachiana, 
Wight's ۱۵۷۰, O. Lawii. 5. corymbosa (S. Lawii. 
157, ۰ var. Lawii. | 





Last of all in 1883 we come to Mr. C. B. Clarke's account 

of the Gentianaceae in Sir رجا‎ Hooker's Flora of British India 

(London). Therein the genus 

comes n section of Swertia. Wallichian 

names restored to them, except S. Pia از‎ 
elegans: £ 
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(Flora Simleusis) 1902, p. 327, published the information, record- 
ed before him on the collecting tickets of several collectors, that 
the flower of Swertia angustifolia varies to white from its usual 
lilac; nnd that Dr. T. Cooke has fully redescribed Ophelia Lawtt 
under the name adopted in the Flora of British India of S. corym- 
bora, var. Lawii (Flora of the Presidency of Bombay, ii, 1904, 
۱, 194). Ho states the petals to be white with blue veins, mean- 
mg undoubtedly lilac veins: this is just as | have myself found it. 

The first specimens of the group found in China were described 
by Hance ns Ophelia racillans in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles, 
Ser. 5, v. (1866), p.229. Mnximowiez, commenting on a Swertin 
of Northern China, referred to Hance's plant as Sirertia vacrillans 
inthe Mélanges Biologiques of the St. Perdido Academy, xi., 
p.269, Hance, later, having received more specimens which he 
wished to cite (Journal of Botany, 1885, p. 326) adopted Maxim, 
owicz'*s name, which persists in Forbes and Hemsley's Index 
Florae Sinensis in the Journal of the Linnean Society, KAWI, 
1890, p. 141. But the plant does not differ from S. pulchella 
(S. angustifolia, var., pulchella ). 

Recently, paitly because I have been working nt the origin 
of the Gentianaceous bitters of India, ۲ have examined all the 
specimens of Swertia that I could “ميا‎ "hands on I have examined 
t he collections at Kew, at the Natu History Museum, South Ken- 
sington, at Cambridge, England, at the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Shibpur, at Saharanpur, and at 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, while Mr. C. A. Barber most kindly 
has sent to me his collection from Madras and Mr. J. C. Willis bis 
from Peradeniya, Ceylon. The result of critically turning over so 
much material is a very slight modification of the scheme of 
Mr. Clarke, which amounts to— 


1. S. pulchella with S. affinis, to be a variety of S. amgwus- 
tifolia, Ham. 

2. The addition of two new species from the Shan piateau. 

3. S. corymbosa, var., Lawit, to be maintained as a distinct 
species. 


I have followed Mr. Clarke in reducing the Wightian species- 
but they need some further study. Wight undoubtedly made 
species on inadequate differences, so that his O, grisebachiana is 
certainly no more than a variety of S. corymbosa : his O. trichoto- 
ma in the dry state can in no "E be distinguished from his 
O. umbellata; alive it may have differed in the colour of the 
flower: and his O. elegans is n sub-variety or form of S. angusti- 
folia, var , pulchella, which we know varies to white. 


KRY TO THE SPRCIES AND VARIETIES, 
Species Northern India and Burma, 8. angustifolia, var. Ichella 
ا‎ nM the Docs fe the nary Both. 1 
Leaves elliptic, often narrowly so ; sepals long and 


Klitah ۱ Meee: re one narrorð., 
L lanceolate .., sés + S. angustifolia. 
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var. walliehíana. 


var. florida, 
var. hamilfondanea, 


var, pulchella. 
var. elegana. 


S, paupera, 


S ezacoides, 


S. angustifolia. 


var. pulchella. 


S. trichotoma, 
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Sepals exceeding the petals or equalling them 
Inflorescence lax; ecpale linear-Janceolate 
very conspicnous ese IT 
ए ^ flat corymb ; sepals equall- 
g petals 5 

Inflorescence rather strict ; sepals equall- 
ing or just longer than the petals 

Sepals shorter than the petala. 
Plant a foot high, more or less T 

Plant dwarf 

‘Leaves linear, almost needle-shaped, only one 


line broad ; so short; flowers few 
Llaves ovate, nse; sepals short; inflorescence 
auboury m boao میم‎ Pu» (e: 


Species of Southern India, 
Inflorescence elongated, panicalate; leaves her. 
baceon 4 


Petals obtuse or mucronate; branches of the 
inflorescen: e relatively short and v often 
horizontal; leaves lanceolate or gg. inear- 
lanceolate eee z. 


Petals subacuminate; branches of inflores- 
cence longer, sharply ascending; leaves 


orate 
co bose ; leaves firmer. 
— 2 perky es 
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Flora Brit. India, iv. (1883), p. 125: C. B. Clarke in Journ. 
Linn. Soc. Bot. xxv. (1889), p. 48: Franchet in Bull. de la Soo 
Bot. de France, xlvi. (1899), p. 315: Smith and Smith, Simla 
Flowers (1899), p. 40 

Bovru ChiNA— Province of Kweichou Near Kwei- 
yang on the hill of the college and on the banks of the river 
(Bodinier, 1960 ! ) 

Socru-WesrkeuN Cursa.— Province of Yunnan. Yunnan- 
sen, on the ed of rice cultivation (Ducloux, 35' 500' ۱: fields 
at Mo-so-yn — 1234! 2935!) 

Estery Himatava.—Native Sikkim Lachnng valley 
nt 9000 feet (Hooker!); Hi, south-west of Pemionchi, at 
feet (C. B. Clarke, 13037!); Kulhait valley, in the same neigh- 
bourhood at 5000 feet (C. B. Clarke, 25525!). Darjeeling 
district. Darjeeling, 7000—7800 feet (C. B. Clarke, 12555 ' 
26265! Gamble! Prain's collector!) ; Birch hill at Darjeeling 
7000 feet (King, 5104! ); Senchal, above Darjeeling at 8000 feet 
( Gamble, 8451 ! ) 

NEPAL Himatrava.—Eastern Nepal Valley of the 
Yangma, a tributary of the Tambur near the Sikkim frontier 
(Hooker!); Tambur valley { Hooker! ( Central Nepal 
Near Khatmandu (Wallich 4383a ! ). 

NORTH-WESTERN HtMALAYA.— Without precise locality ( — 1७1), 
Kamaon Without precise locality (Blinkworth in Herb. 
Wallich 43835! 43834'). Simla Hill States. Naldera 
near Simla (Smith ) 

KHASI-NAGA HiLLs.— Naga hills. Kegwima at 5500 feet 
(C. B. Clarke, 41151 ! ); Thesama (Prain!); Kohima at 5:100 ft 
(C. B. Clarke, 41135! ) 


SwERTIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Hamilton ex D. Don, Prodromus 
Flore Nepalensis, (1825), p. 127: Wallich, Cat. (1828), No. 4373 
and in Plante Asiatice Rariores, iii. (1532) plate 204: C. B 
Clarke in Hooker f., Flora Brit. India, iv. (1 ), p. 125: Forbes 
and Hemsley in Journ. Linn. Soc. Bot., xxvi. (1890), p. 138 
















Simla 
(1824) 
lich, Cat. (1828), No. 4382, nomen led nd Sieertia 

ton ex D. Don, Prodromus Flore Ne — 

(1825),p 127, nomen mudum : Wallich, Cat. sr وی‎ 4375 nomem 
udum: C. B. Clarke in Hooker f, Flora Brit. India, iv. (1883), 
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affinis B. Clarke in Hooker f. Flora Brit. India iv. (1883), 
. 126: Kuoblanch in Bot, Centralblatt, Ix. (1894), p. 395: 
Wood in Records Bot. Survey India, ii. (1902), 118. Swertia 
sp. Griffith, Journals (1847), 302, and Itin. Notes ii, (1848) 
p. 59, No, 912. Opheha angustifolia, D. Don ex G. Don, General 
System of Gardening and Botany, iv. (1837), p. 178, and in Trans 
Linn Soc. xvii. (1837), p. 524: Grisebach, Genera et Species 
Gent, (1839), p. 320 and in DC, Prodromus, ix. (1845), p. 126 
Hooker f. in Bot. Mag. (1568), plate 5657, figs. 3 and +. Ophelia 
florida, D. Don ex G. Don, General System of Gardening and 
Botany, iv. (1837), p. 178: Grisebach in DC., Prodromus, ix 
(1845), p. 125. Ophelia porrigens, D. Don ex G. Don, General 
System of Gardening and Botany, iv. (1837), p. 178, Ophelia 
pulchella, D. Don in Trans. Linn. Soc. xvii. (1837), p. 524 
(Grisebach, Genera et Species Gent. (15839) 318 and in DC 
Prodromus, ix. (1845), p. 126: Franchet Plants Davidianz, i. 
(1884), p. 213. Ophelia pratensis, Edgeworth in Trans. Linn. 
Soc. xx, (1846), p. 86. Ophelia affinis, Wight and Arnott, Illus- 
trations of Indian Bot. n. (1850), p. 175, plate 157 bis, fig. 3b 
nomen nudum. Ophelia elegans, Wight, Icones Plant. Indiw 
Orient. iv. (1850), p. 8, plate 1331, not intended to be S. elegans, 
Wall Ophelia vacillans, Hance in Ann, des Sciences Nat., 5me 
Ser., v. (1866), p. 229 


var, wallichiana, Burkill. (S. angustifolia Wall. Cat. in 
part, and Plant. Asiatice Rariores). 


EASTERN HINALAYA.— Sikkim without precise local Aerei 
Native Sikkim. North of the Ranjit river at 2 
Clarke, 1!); Valley of the Rumman at 2500 ft. (C. B. Clarke 
241921! T. Thomson! Darjeeling district. Han TE valley 
at 1500 ft, (King! ), Between Samombo ig and Richi, —4000 
ft. (Anderson, 819!); Samombong at "4000 ft. ft. (C. Clarke, 
12640! ); Namchi (King! ) 5 

Nerar Hrmataya.—Central Nepal ear Khatmandu 
(Wallich, 43736! ) 


var. florida, Burkill (S. florida, wall), i 
MA.—District of Yamethin or Meiktila. 


K yundon, in pt lains (Collett !). District of Prome. Prone 
) Wallich a!) A ل‎ on | 


, Ham.) 
unnan. At Yun- 
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N.S. | 
Province of Kwei-chou. Near Gan-pin on hills in grass 
(Martin and Bodinier!); near Hoang-ko-chan in the subprefecture 
of Tohen-lin (Seguin and Bodinier!), 
EasrkRN HIMALAYA. —Darjeeling district. Darjeeling 
(Griffith, 5832 K. D !). 
NEPAL HiwAtAYA.—Central Nepal. Narainhetty (Hamil- 
ton!) . Western Nepal. Near the Kosi river (Winterbottom! ). 
NORTH-WESTERSN HIMALAYA. —Without precise locality ) Fal- 
coner! Parish!). Almora district. Kamaon withont precise 
locality | Blink worth in Herb. Wallich 43738 and 4). Gori valley at 
Mathkot (Duthie, 2405! ) ; near Suring at the head of the Sarju 
valley at 4000 ft. (Strachey and Winterbottom! ); Hawalbagh 
near Almora (Jamieson, 547!); Almora at 5500 ft. (Strachey 
and Winterbottom !); Bunasur, 3000—5000 ft. (Edgeworth, 96!) ; 
Girgaon in the Manda Kini valley at 6000 ft. (Strachey and 
Winterbottom !); Valley of the Ramganga at 3000 ft (Strachey 
and Winterbottom ۲۱۰ Nainital district. Nainital (Meebold!) 
Koad to Kaladbhungi from Nainital (Davidson!). State of 
Tehri-Garhwal | Aglar valley north of Missouri (Duthie, 
852); ridge between Nandgaon and Silkiara, 6000—7000 ft. | Duthie, 
465!); Churani'(Gaàmmie !). Districtof Dehra Dun. Missouri 
(Royle! Jamieson, 461! King! Duthie, 1531): Rajpur (Mee- 
bold!); Dehra Dun (Duthie, 23021 !। ; in Jaunsar at Danich, 
2000 ft. (Gamble, 27268!) State of Bashahr. Between 
Pasada and Rampur in the Sutlej valley, 3000—5000 ft. (Lace, 
1087!). Simla Hill States. In the State of Sirmur (Gerard 
in Herb Wallich, 4373c!); Shali mountain north-east of Simla, 
6000 ft. (Collett, 319!) ; Simla (Lady Dalhousie!); on Jakko, by 
Simla (without collector's name!); near Thodaghon in the Patiala 
State (without collector's name, 25!). Chamba State. 
Sihunta over the Kangra valley, at 4000 ft. (C. B. Clarke, 
-23643!). Kashmir. On the banks of the Chenab, probably in 
Jama (T. Thomson!). “Gulmarg, Jhelum valley and below 
Māri” (Aitchison!); Dulai, in the Jhelam valley (Meebold ۰ 
Rawal Pindi District.” “Gulmarg, Jhelum valley and below 
Māri" (Aitchison!). Hazara district, Without precise locali- 
ty (Falconer's collectors !). x 
KHASI-NAGA HiLLs.—Khasin hills, Without precise locali- 
ty (Simons !). | 
۳۲۸۱۸5 or Upper INDIA. —Stnte of Kuch Behar. On a 
chur (Griffth !). à < 
PLAINS OF AssamM.—Sibsagar district. Shikarighat, 250 
ft. (C, B. Clarke, 38066 !). 
Lower Borwa P—*'' Tenasserim and Andamans" (Hb. Helfer 
-5828 K.D.!). 


war, pulchella, Burkill (S. pulchella, Ham., S. vacillans, 
Hance, and S. affinis, C. B, Clarke). 


— T Oates Onna.—Province of Kiangtai, Kiu-kiang (David). 
Province of Hupeh. Ichang (Henry, 42! 527! 2243! 4343!). 
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SOUTHERN  Chuti5NA.—Province of KRwei-chou, Near Gan- 
E on Hills in grass (Martin and Bodinier, 1810!). Island of 

ai-nan. Tong-lang-mun (Ford's collector, 423 !). 

Sovrvu-WesrkeRN CHiNA.— Province of Yunnan, Near 
Yunnun-fu on the mountains ) Ducloux, 350!); Ta-oung-mino on 
the road between Honang-kia-pin and Ta-li-fu at 4500 ft. (Dela- 
vay, 1239 !) ; Meng-tze (Tanant!); on grassy moutains near Meng- 
tze at 6000 ft (Henry, 9329!); Szemao on the hills to the west 
at 5000 ft, (Henry, 12449 !). 

Easterns HIMALAYA —Sikkim, probably British Sikkim, če., 
the Darjeeling district, but without precise locality ( Hooker ! ). > 

NeraL Himastava.—Eastern Nepal Guhera river (Hook- 
er!), Central Nepal Without precise locality (Maries!) ; 
Protappur ( Hamilton in Herb. Wallich, 4375a !). 

Norra-Wesrers HiMALAYA,— Without precise locality ) Falcon- 
er!) District of Almora. Chipla between the Kah and Gori 
valley (Rnmsukb, 7998!) ; Lohaghat (Arnott) ; Hawalbagh (Jamie- 
son, 547!) ; Gan valley between Moneri and Barahatti 4000- 
500 ft. (Duthie, 1 Bs !); Barahat (Edgeworth, 96!); District of 
Dehra Dun. Missouri (Royle!); Dholkot Forest near Dehra 
Dun (Gamble, 27433 !). Kheri pass, on the Siwaliks CYRUS le !( ; 
State of Tehri-Garh wal. Bok hill near Missouri at 1 ft. 
(Duthie, 850!); in the Ganges valley (Dutbie's collector, 1189 !). vM 
Simla Hill States, Without precise locality (Strachey and 
Winterbottom!). State of Mandi. Mandi ( Edgeworth!). State 
of Chamba. Sihunta over the Kangra Valley at 4000 ft. (C. B. 

Clarke, 23643!); Kangra district. Dalhousie (Dr. Clark !). 

Praiss or NORTHERN Isp:.— District of Saharanpur. 







t 
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jungle {Ball !). Singbhum. Without precise locality ( Haines, 
332!); Nondn at 1500 ft. (C. B. Clarke, 43253 !). 

Mitts or THE CENTEE OF THE Deceax.—Jabalpur district. 
Common by the river at Jabalpur ( Beddome !). 

EasrERN Guars,—Ganjam district. On the hill of Mahen- 
dragiri (Fischer and Gage!); between Tickapali and Linepada 
(Barber, 1221 !). District of Vizagapatam. Hills west of 
Vizagrapatam (Wight!). Godavery district, Snhmamri hill 
(Gamble, 15959 !( District of Karnul. Karnul hills ( Bed- 
dome!); Nallamala hills near Karnul (Beddome ! y. 

HILLS or Soutuees INDIA. —Nilgiri district. Without precise 
locality (Wight! G. Thomson! Lawson ۲۱ : Mudumalai at 2000 ft. 
( Gamble, 17872 !) ; Tippucardu (Lawson!); Kotakambi at 5000 ft. 
and at 6000 ft. ( Gamble, 16763! 16785! 5394!). District of 
Coimbatore. Anamalai hills ( Beddome, 5338 ۱۱: Poonachi in the 
Annamalai hills (Barber, 3771!). Districtof Malabar. Palghat 
(Beddome, 44! 48!); Anamalai hills (Beddome, 5397 D Dis- 
trict of Madura. Paolney hills (Wight, 1839! Beddome, 45! 
5385! 5395! 5396! Bourne, 282!); Siramalai hills, near Madura 
(Wight!). State of Travancore on the high range, but without 
precise cose 4 (Beddome! Bourdillon, 21 ۰ ۱ 

CENTRAL Buama,.—District of Yainethin. Yin-daw, (Abdal 
Khalil !). | | 

HAN PuATEAU.—District of Mandalay. Taung-Dong or 
Taung-do pass on the road to Maymyo (Wallich, 438246! ) ; 
— Badal Khan, 266!). Southern Shan States. State 
of Maw, at Sa- bee (Abdul Khalil!) : State of Lai-hka or Le-gya, 
at Laihka (Abdul Khalil!): State of Yawng-hwe, at Fort 
Stedman or Taung-gyi at 5000 feet (Collett, 35! Abdul Khalil! (۰ 
District of Toungn. Hill of Nat-taung (Cross, 46!); on 
the summit of Nat-taung (Kurz, 216! ). 


car. elegans, C. B. Clarke (S. elegans, Wall.). 


PLAINS OF NORTHERN Ixpra.—Old Kingdom of Ondh, exact 
locality unknown, but in the Terai ( Wallich, 4376! ), District 
of Kheri. Kheri (Inayat, 22315!); jungles of Kheri (T. 
Thomson! ). 


— PAUPERA, Burkill in Journ. Asiatic Soc, Bengal, 1906, 
P. 


SHAN PraArEAC.— District of Mandalay. Maymyo (Badal 
Khan, 281 ! ). 


| SWERTIA EXACOIDES, Burkill in Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 
1906, p. 321. 
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SHAN PrarkAv.—S outhern Shan States, Stateof Yawng- 
hwe, at Fort Stedman (Abdul Huk ! (۰ 


SWERTIA TRICHOTOMA, Wallich, Cat. (1828), No. 4381, nomen 
nudum: C. B. Clarke in Hooker f., Flora Brit. India iv. (1883), 
p. 126. Ophelia trichotoma, Wight and Arnott in Wight, Illus- 
trations Indian Bot. ii (1850), p. 175, plate 157 bis, fig. 3g. 
Ophelia umbellata, Wight, Illustrations Indian Bot. ii. (1850), p. 
175, plate 157 bis, fig. 3a: Hooker in Bot. Mag., (1863), plate 
5397. 

Hits or SOUTHERN Invra.—Nilgiri district. Nil giri 
hills without more precise locality | Foulkes ! Wight, 1842 K. D.! 
Gardner! Balcock! Schmid! G. Thomson! Lawson! ); Utaka- 
mand or Ootacamund, 7000-7500 feet (C. B. Clarke. 10675! 
10680! Gamble 18481! ); Aranby at 7500 ft. (Gamble, 15715 (۰ 





Swertta CoRYMRBOSA, Wight ex Griseb. in DC. Prod. ix. 
(1845), p. 125; C. B. Clarke in Hooker f., Flora Brit. India, iv. 
(1883), p. 126: Knoblauch in Bot. Centralblatt, lx. (1894), p. 
394. Ophelia corymbo a Grisebacb, Genera et Species Gent. 
SI . 317 and in DC., Prodromus, ix. (1845), p. 125 : Wight, 
cones Plantarum India Orient. iv. (1850), rt 2, p. 8, plate 
1329, and Spicilegium ii. (1851), p. 58, plate 165: Hooker in Bot. 
Mag. (1850), plate 4459. a helia griesbachiana, Wight, Icones 
Plantarum In din Orient. iv. (1850), part 2, p. 8, plate 1330. 
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[N.S.] 
District of Madara. Pulney hills (Wight! Bourne, 310! ). 
Kodaikanal (Barber 7242! ). 7 


var., ELATIOR, Grisebach in DC., Prodromus, ix (1845), p. 125. 


HitLts or SOUTHERN Inpia.—-Nilgiri district ( Perrottet), 


۱ SWERTIA ZEYLANICA, Walker ex Grisebach, in DC., Prodromus, 
ix. (1845), p. 124: Thwaites, Enumeratio Plant. Zeylan. (1564), 
p. 205: C. B, Clarke in Hooker f.. Flora Brit. India, 1v. (1883), 

. 127: Trimen, Handbook Flora Ceylon, iii. (1895), p. 187: 

earson in Journ, Linn. Soc. Bot, xxxiv. (1899), p. 350; 
Parkin and Pearson in Journ. Linn. Soc. Bot. xxxvi. (1903), pp. 
437, 451. Ophelia zeylanica, Grisebach, Genera et Species Gent, 
(1539), p. 316 and in DO., Prodromus, ix. (1845), p. 124: Thwaites, 
Enumeratio Plant. Zeylan. (1864), p. 205. 


Crervton.—Central Province, Without precise locality, 6000 
—T1000 ft. (Walker, 651! Maxwell! Gardner, 592! Thwaites! ) ; 
Hakgala at 5600 ft. (Pearson, 727! ); Sita Eliya at 5800 ft. 
(Pearson, 231! ); Moon plains near Newoara E m at 6000 ft 
(Pearson, 546!); Newara Eliya at 6000 ft. (Thwaites! 
G. Thomson! ). 


SWERTIA BEDDOMRI, C. B. Clarke in Hooker f., Flora Brit. 
India, iv. (1883), p. 127. 


Hitts or SOUTHERN Inxota.—District of South Kanara. 
Without precise locality (Beddome!). State of Mysore. Without 
precise locality (Lobb!). State of Kurg. Brahmagiri hills 
(Beddome, 53921); Nilgiri District. Sispara ghat (Beddome, 
5390! 5391! 134139!); District of Tinnevelli. Tinnevelli 
Hills (Beddome!); State of Travancore. Without precise 
locality (Beddome 5393! ). 


SWERTIA, Lawu Burkill.—Swertia corymbosa, var, Law 
C. B. Clarke in Hooker f., Flora Brit. India, iv. (1883), p. 126: 
Woodrow in Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc, xii. (1900), p. 169: 
T. Cooke, Flora Presidency Bombay, ii. (1904), p. 194. Op helia 
Lawii, Wight and Arnott, Illustrations Indian Botany, ii. (1850), 
p. 175, plate 157 bis, fig. 3 c., nomen nudum. Ophelia pauciflora, 
alzell in Hooker's Kew Journ. Bot., iii. (1851), p. 211: Dalzell 
and Gibson, Bombay Flora (1861), p. 158. 


WESTERN Guars.—District of Bel gaans Sahyadri ghats 
without more precise locality (Dalzell!); Belgaum (Dalzell! 


Ritchie! Burkill, 16875!). District of North Kanara, 


TENN ۱ 
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Sambrani (Talbot, 1333!); Castlerock (Bhiva! Woodrow! ) ; 
Hali i ( Woodrow ! ) 
he use of the above named planie as medicinal Chiretta is, in 
the north of India, not very wide: but they a poet to be more 
commonly resorted to in the Deccan, where the true Chiretta ia 
not to be found in the jun gies Over the Chutia Nag pnr platean 
and the Circars no other Swertia grows than S. angustifolia, var., 
pulehella. Wight long ago obtained it asa medicinal bitter from 
the hills west of ۷ ۳۳9 
Beddome records that the root of the plant that he found at 
Jabalpur was roy bitter. पु 
The group bas a very considerable range, occurring in the 
Himalaya from Hazara in the west through all the pu that we e 
know, and in China south of the Yang-tze-Kiang to the nei Eo 
hood of the China Sea over Canton and in the island of Hainan 
As arule the species do not deeply penetrate the Himalaya, We 
mn y take as the northern limit of, the d oup the Himnlnya and the 
valley of the Yang-tze-Kiang in Central China, which, indeed, are in 
the same latitudes. Sonth of this line the group extends intermit- 
tently to Ceylon and down the mountains of Assam and Burma to 
the rugged neighbourhood of Nat-taung on the south-west edge of 
the Shan plateau. Over the greater part of the area of the group, 
the one species, S, angustifolia, extends. In the Himalaya and = 
China it has with it Swertia nervosa, but not quite over the whole 
of the line. In the Shan plateau it has with it two segregates—S. 
exacoides and 5. paupera. Inthe South of India with it are Swertia 
trichotoma and Swertia ew dr "mbosa. Just beyond its aren are 
Swertia Lawii in the Sahyadri range and Swertia zeylanica in the 


centre of Ceylon. It is very curious that Swertia angustifolia does 
not occur in the Western Ghats. In the north of its area long- 
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on the other, Swertia zeylanica may not be truly separable from 
Swertia corymbosa, Swertia Lawii, which is a most elegant plant 
when growing, strikes me as quite distinct from the rather clumsy 
stout Swertia corymbosa of the Nilgiri hills. 

The altitude which these —— attain is not great. It is rare 
for them to be found above 7, feet in the Himalaya, and they 
descend to the De just at the foot of the Himalaya. The 
lowest record is 250 feet above sea-level at Shikarighat, where Mr. 
C. 8. Clarke obtained Swertia AR ज Griffith found the 


same species on a riverine sand or shingle-bank near Kuch Behar : 


Kurz and Gamble have collected in the vy jeeling Terai: and 
Wallich and others in the Terai of Ondh. All the species loye open 
grew places, particularly hollows where the grass grows long ; 
and the more tender-leaved species are found where there is a fair 
amount of moisture about the surface of the soil. 


— — mo س‎ BEBO I > — — — 








NOVEMBER, 1906. 


The — General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 7th November, 1906, at 9-15 p.m. 


. The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., D.L., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 


Dr. N. Annandale, Babu Sasi Bhushan Bose, Mr. I. H. 
Burkill, Mr. R. Burn, Babu Monmohan Chakaravarti, Mr. J. A. 
Chapman, Mr. J. A. Cunningham, Mr. Hari Nath De, Mr. L. L. 
Fermor, Rev. Fr. E. Francotte, S.J.. Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. D. 
Hooper, Mr. W. W. Hornell, Mr. T. H. D. La Touche, Mr. C. Little, 
Dr. M. M. Masoom, Lieut. Col. D.C. Phillott, Pandit Yogesa Chandra 
Sastri-Samkhyaratna-Vedatirtha, Babu Jadoo Nath Sen, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Pandit 
Vanamali Vedantatirtha, Pandit Rajendra Nath Vidvabhusana, 
ee ee Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Rev. A. W. 

oung. 


Visitors :—Mr. G. S. Abbott, Mr. E. Brunetti, Babu A. Das, 
Mr. J. M. D. La Touche. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
One hundred and forty-two presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary announced that Kumar Narendra Nath 
Mitra Bahadur and Mr. E. Thurston have expressed n wish to 
withdraw from the Society. 


The President announced that the exhibits which had been 
lent out to the Victoria Memorial Gallery in the Indian Museum, 
have been received back temporarily. 


Mr. Charles Henry Kesteven, Offg. Solicitor to Government ; 
Mr. W. B. Whitehead, I.C.S., Assistant Commissioner, Simla ; 
Mr. F. B. Bradley-Birt, I.C.S., Joint Magistrate, 24-Parganas ; 
Pandit Gauri Dutta Misra Vidyabhushan, M.R.A.S, Gauhati ; 
Captain C. E. Luard, I.A., Indore; Mr. Robert S. Finlow, Fibre 
Expert to the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam; and 
Mr. Wiiliam Woodward Hornell, Assistant Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal; have been elected Ordinary Members during 
the recess in accordance with Rule 7, 


Mr. P. B. Bramley, United Provinces Police, proposed by Mr. 
T. D. La Touche, seconded b sme. Col. D. C. Phillott; Mr. C. A. 
Olarke, L,C.S., Post Master al, Madras, proposed by Mr. R. 
Burn, seconded by Lieut. Col. D. C. Phillott; Mr. W. C. MascOabe, 
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Chief Engineer to the Calcutta Corporation, proposed by the Hon 
Mr. C, H. G. Allen, seconded by Dr W ©. Hossack; Mr. U. Bergtheil 
Imperial Bacteriol — proposed by Mr. I H. Burkill, seconded by 
Mr. D. Hooper; and Lieut. J. Inglis Eadie, 97th Deccan Infantry, 
proposed by Lieut, CoL D C. Phillott, seconded by Dr 
Annandale ; were ballotted for as Ordinary Members. 


The following papers were read :— 


1. Notes on the latitude of the Presidency College Astronomical 
Obrervatory.— By PHANINDRALAL GaNGULI, M.A. Communicated by 
Mr. C. LITTLE. 


2. A Further note on Earwigs (Dermaptera) tn the Indian 
Museum, with the description of a New Species,— MALCOLM 
Burr, B.A., F.ES, F.L.S., F.C.S. Communicated I» Dg. N. 
ANNANDALE 


3. Note on the habits of the Earwigs Lastpora lividipes, 
Dufour. An addendum to Mu. Burr's paper entitled * A Further note 
on Earwigs in the Indian Museum." —Hy DR. N. ANNANDALE 


4. Oirrihipédes Operculés de l'Indian Museum, de Oaleutta.— | 
Par A. Grover. Communicated by Dn. N. ANNANDALE 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs, - 

5. Notes on the Houbüra or Bastard Bustard (Houpara 


MACQUKENII).— By Lr. Cor. D. C. PuiLLorr, Secretary, Board of 
Examiners, Qalcutta 


6. Some notes on the so-called Mahipüa Inscription of 

Sarnath.—By ARIHUR VENIS. 
_ 7. Description of two Indian Frogs.—By G. A. BOULENGRR, 

F.R.S. Communicated by Dr. N. ۰ 

8. The Paladins of the Kesar Saga. A Collection of Sagas 
from Lower Ladakh, Tales 1-2.—Hy Rev. A. H. FRANCKE. 

This p will be published in a subsequent issue of the 
Journal and Provesitings. 


9. Some Arab Folk Tales from Hazramaut—By Lr. Cor. D 
C. Putuuorr and R. F, Azoo 1 2y 


10. Notes on the Pollination of Flowers in India, Nos. 1-3.— 
By 1. H. BURKILL, 

11. Ascaris lobulata, Schnaider, ein Paranitans des Darms von 
Platanista gangetica. —vow Dr, V. Liwsrow, Oommunicated by 
De. N. ANNANUALE. © TF - 


ia, , N. y ۸ ed Dg A" ^ 2-2 
Note« on the Freshwater F ones, India, No IX, Des. 
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e 14. Some notes on the Maurya Inscription at Sarnath,—By A. 
ENIS. 


15. Indian Logie as preserved in Tibet.—By MAHAMAHO- 
PADHYAYA SATIS CHANDRA VIDYABHUSHANA, M.A. 


These last —— will be published in a subsequent issue 
of the Journal and Proceedings. 


The First Meeting of the Medical Section of the Society was 
held on Wednesday, the 8th August, 1906, at 9-15 ۰ 


Lr. Cor. G. F. A. Harris, M.D., F.R.C.P., I.M.S., in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 


Dr. A. S. Allan, Lt. Col. F. J. Drury, I.M.S, Dr. W. C. 
Hossack, Dr. W. W. yw d , Captain W. McCay, I.M.5., 
Captain J. W. Megaw, I.M.S., Major J. Mulvany, I.M.S., Captain 
J. G. P. Murray, I.M.S., Major L. Rogers, I.M S., Captain J. J. 
Urwin, I.M.S., and Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., Honorary 
Secretary. 


Lt. Col. +, F. A. Harris, I.M.S., was elected Chairman. 


l. Lt. Col Drury showed water-colour drawings of a case 
of the red variety of Mycetoma. 

2. Captain Megaw showed for Lt. Col Lnkis, who was 
unavoidably absent, coloured drawings and stereoscopic photo- 
graphs of a case of Ichthyosis Hystrix (Crocker). 


3. Major Rogers showed drawings of a case of congenital 
unilateral naevus in a native boy, of which only two cases have so 
fur been recorded. 

4. Lt.Col Harris showed drawings of cases of Haynaud's 
disease, Exfoliative Dermatitis, Lupus Erythematosus and Syphili- 
tic Psoriasis. 

5. Major L. Rogers read a “Short Historical Note on 
Medical Societies and Medical Journals in Calcutta," 
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50. Note on the latitude of the Presidency College Astronomical 
Observatory.—By PHANINDRALAL GAxGULI, MA, Presidency 
rege Astronomical Observatory. Communicated by C. LiTTLE, 
SQ. 


The latitude of our observatory has been found by Talcott's 
method to be 22° 34' 31°°2 N. While I was engaged in determin- 
ing the szimuth constants of the clock stars, it accidentally 
occurred to me that ys and 4$ would respectively represent the 
values of the sine and cosine of our latitude with sufficient 
approximation. 

If ¢ be the latitude, £e, ¢=22° 34’ 31'^2, then sin ¢= 
3838979 and cos कु —:9233756. Converting ‘3838979 into a continu- 
ed fraction, we get “3836979 = x है! وی‎ 2 


The successive convergents of this continued fraction are 


USO. 9. 5 5. 9H 
5 ES. "C و‎ 8 ۰ <x. n BC Im " 99 sb» 


Similarly we get 9233756 = iu 124 194 Ea ee " 
: ta 0 1 12 229 
and the succeasive convergents are i’ l' 71۰ geo 


It is evident that fy and 13 are respectively the sixth and third 
convergent of the continued fractions. fy is in excess of the 
value of sin ¢ by “0007175 and 14 is in defect of the value of cos > 
by “0002987. | 

In fact and 1$ are the sine and cosine of 22? 37' 11۳5 i.e., 
of the Iatitu i of a place which is 2'40'^3 (arc) or 31 miles north 
of our observatory., These values ys and H serve all our practical 
purposes and are very convenient in all the numerical computa- 
tions in which the latitude of our observatory is involved. 


TM, ~ — — 
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bl. Description of two new Indian Frogs.—Hy G. A. BOULENGER. 
F.R.S. Communicated by N. ANNANDALE. 


HuacorHORUS TENIATUS, sp. nov. 


Vomerine teeth in two oblique series between the choanw. 
Head a little longer than broad; snout truncate or obtusely 
acuminate, as long as the diameter of the orbit; canthus rostralis 
distinct; loreal region nearly vertical, concave: nostril much 
nearer the end of the snout than the eye; interorbital space 
broader than the upper eyelid; tympanum two-thirds or three- 
fourths the diameter of the eye. Fingers free; toes barely half. 
webbed; disks moderately larze, that of the third finger measur- 
ing about two-fifths the diameter of the eye; subarticular 
tube reles moderate.  'libio-tarsal articulation reaching the eye. 
Skin smooth or finely areolate above; belly granular. 2m lish 
brown above; a narrow lighter vertebral line; a broad light band 
from the upper eyelid to t * groin, bordered above and beneath br 
a dark-brown band, the lower extending over the temple and the 
loreal region to the end of the snout; a white streak from below 
the eye to the shoulder; no dark bars on the limbs; a light 
streak along the outer side of the tibia ; lower parts white. 

From snout to vent 47 millim. 

Two specimens from Purneah, Bengal. 


Compared to R. maculatus and leucomystaz this species differs 
in the narrower head with vertical lores, in the smaller digital 
disks, and in the absence of all trace of web between the 
fingers. 


IxALUS ANNANDALII, Sp. nov. 


Snout posee; strongly projecting, a little shorter than the 
diameter of the orbit; canthus rostralis distinct; loreal region 
concave; nostril equally distant from the eye and the tip of the 
snout; interorbital region broader than the upper eyelid; tym- 

panum just distinguishable. Fingers short, free; toes short, 
webbed at the base; disks of fingers and toes rather small. The 
tibio-tarsal articulation reaches the eye. Skin smooth above; a 
stro glandular fold from the eye to the shoulder; throat 
smooth ; belly and lower surface of thighs granular. Greyish 
olive above; a dark bar between the eyes; a curved dark band 
on each side of the back, from behind the eye to above the groin ; 
a dark streak below the canthus rostralis, another, vertical, below 
the eye, aud a third from the eye to the shoulder; a dark bar on 
each segment of the limbs; lower part greyish, spotted or 
marbled with brown. Male with a large subgular vocal sac. 

From snout to vent 16 millim, 
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Specimens were obtained by Dr. N. Annandale in th 
Himalayas, at Kurseong, altitude 5,000 feet, in May ms e E. 


I. awunandalii is closely allied to VE s reulus, Blgr., differing 
in the pointed snout and the smaller digital diska. Igr ۱ 


[This little frog is common in the neighbourhood of Kur- 
seong, where it is न्क क found among dend leaves on the 
ground in open woods.—N. A.] 
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52. A Further Note on Earwigs ( Dermaptera) in the Indían Museum ; 
with the i Wi 9 ion of a New Species.—Hy MALCOLM BURR, 
B.A., F.E. S, F.L.S., F.G.8, Communicated by N. ANNANDALE. 


Dr. Annandale has obligingly communicated me a farther 
box of Earwigs belonging to the Indian Museum; it does not in- 
clude many species, but some are of no little interest, enough to 
warrant a supplementary note to my former paper on the subject 
(Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1905, p. 27). As comparatively little is 
yet known of the Dermaptera-Fauna of India, which promises to be 
exceedingly rich and interesting, and as I am at present engaged 
7 a general revising of this order of insects, the opportunit 
of examining Indian material is of great value to me, and I sha it 
very gladly welcome any further material which may be accumnu- 
lated by collectors in India. These insects are interesting, not 
difficult to catch, nor to pack and despatch, and the good chance 
of discovering novelties is an additional inducement to research. 


Genus DIPLATYS, Serville. 


1, gerstaeckeri, Dohrn, var. calidasa, Burr. Kurseong, 5,000 ft. 
E. Himalayas, 21-29. v. 60, 9518/14. Taken by Dr. Annandale. 
This form has been previonsly recorded from Darjeeling, 

2. gladiator, Burr. Calcutta, ق‎ 3, Nos. 9503, 9507,—08/14 ; 
© © , 9496, 9498/14. A very distinct species; hitherto only 
known from the single male described by me in the previous 
paper. 9 What I take to be the larvae of this species are not uncom- 
mon in Calcatta during the hot weather under flower-pots resting 
on stones,"—*N. A. 

3. sica, Burr ۲۰ One larva, No. 9517/14, from Kurseong, 
E. Himalayas, 5,000 ft. 21-29. v. 06., taken by Dr. Annandale. 

From its size and colour, I presume this to be the nymph of 
Diplatys stva, Burr, the largest and darkest member of the genus ; 
its large size and the incipient wing-flaps, showing clear the 
venation of the future wing, point to it being a nymph ready to 
change ; of the caudal setae, one is — the other has 15 seg- 
ments; the basal segment is "rei long (2.5 mm.); the next five 
are shorter, to — DEL a ee y equalling the first ; the remain- 

der are each about 1.25 mm. long, very slender and cylindrical ; 
the total length of the appendage is about 13 mm. and of the 
body 10'5 mm. The species has been previously recorded from 
Darjeeling. 

Genus PYGIDICRANA, Serville. 


‘ pire Sue: Calentta, < d,9432,—84,—91,—93,—94/14, 


— — 





Annandale remarks ae it is “common in Calcutta among dead 
leaves at the base of trees.” 
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Genus FORCIPULA, Bolivar. ۱ 
1. decolyi, Borm. — — at 5,000 ft. E. Himalayas, ol. 


29, v. 06, taken by Dr. Annandale. g d, 9511,—14/14; 1 °, . 


9515/14 ; larvae, 9512, —13,—1614. Of this species, Dr. Annandale 
remarks, ** under stones at edge of mountain streams, pasear 
in the water. When forced towards the stream, t ley swam 
rapidly on the surface; but they did not enter the water of their 
own accord. Their position must have rendered them liable to be 
submerged or washed nway by sudden floods." This is the first 
recorded account of earwigs swimming. 


Genus LABIDURA, Leach. 


l. bengalensis, Dohrn. Calcutta, 1 9, 9492/14. 

2. riparia, Pall., var. inermets, Brunner. 82 , Nos. 9462,—65, 
—67,—69,—66,—70,—72,—76, —77,—80,—9502/14; 9 ؟‎ , 9463,— 
68,—71/14; larvae, 946-4,—74,—75,—78,—79, An. 9505-06/14 : 
Pnrneah District, 9 ©, 9526, — 41/14. 

On this species Dr. Annandale appends an interesting note— 
“ By far the commonest species in Calcutta. They lie in crevices, 
4 as those in the bark of trees, and when a small cockroach or 
other suitable insect passes them, the abdomen is rapidly shot out 
sideways and the forceps seize the insect by means of a sudden 
twist. The prey is then transferred to the mouth, sometimes 
being held also by the forceps; but should the earwig be disturbed, 
it runs away carrying the prey in the Intter. If one indivi- 
dual comes upon another which is feeding, the former often at- 
tempts to steal the food. The rightful owner then threatens the 
other by directing its forceps towards the aggressor over its back ; 
but I have never seen one earwig nip another, nor have I been 
able to induce one to nip my finger.” 

_ This is a valuable addition to the scanty records of observa- 
tion on ge using their —— Much evidence is collected 
and published by Monsieur Gadeau de Kerville in a very interest- 
ing anole Papi bed, in the Bulletin de la Société Zoologique de 
France ASA 5), under the title * Note sur les fonctions des Insec- 
tes Orthoptéres de la famille des Forficulidés.” Such bionomic 
observations very greatly increase the value of a collection of. 
earwigs, 

3. lividipes, Dufour. 
Subspecies vicina, Lucas. | 
Caleutta, 9 9, 9485,—86,—87,—88,—8 
— ; Purneah District, 9 9, 9533 
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2. brunneri, Dohrn? Purneah District, d €, 9525,—30,—31, 
—32,—35,—37,— 39,—45,—46,— 50/14. Iam unable;to determine 
this species with satisfaction; in a general absence of noteworthy 
characters, it would appear to approch A. brunneri, but the type was 
described from Tasmania ; these specimens agree with some sent me 
from Ceylon by Mr. Green, which de Bormans himself determined 
doubtfully as beinir A. brunneri. It may be that they require} a 
new specific name, but they seem-to be chiefly characterised by 
negative points, 

3. annandalei, sp.n. 


Statura mediocris; rufo-nigra, testaceo-variegata; antenn 
16—17-segmentate, fusce, segmentis primis pa Dideocontibus; 
mesonotum elytris rudimentariis lateralibus instruetum ; abdomen 
apicem versus sat dilatatum ; segmentum ultimum dorsale trans- 
versum, mediosulco sat profundo impresso; forcipis bracchia c 
basi remota, incrassata, trique!ra, in medio longitudinis attenuata, 
incurva, inermin, bracchio dextro qnam sinistro fortius in- 
curvo, d. 

d Long. corporis......... 10-125 mm, 
i forcipis...... 1:75-2 mm. 

Head reddish, smooth and shining, darker in the centre; 
sutures fairly distinct. 

Antennae with 16—17 segments, typical, the basal segments 
testaceous, the rest dark greyish-brown. 

Pronotum ample, subquadrate, somewhat broader poste- 
riorly than ap وی‎ , all borders straight, hinder angles rounded; 
disc somewhat tumid, bat metazona scarcely noticeably more flat 
than prozona; median suture fairly distinct; sides distinctly 
reflexed; dark fuscous, varied with testaceous, especially on the 
borders ; slightly longer than broad 

Mesonotum smooth, ample, transverse, bearing the elytra. 

Metanotum normal, posterior border sinuate. 

Elytra present as small, elongated, testaceous, oval flaps 
on each side of the metanotum; as long as the mesonotum, and 
about one quarter as broad. 

Feet yellowish-testaceous, the femora und knees sometimes 
marked with a narrow black band, which is often obsolete. 

Prosternum oblong, —— attenuate posteriorly. 

Abdomen dark reddish black, shining, very finely punctulated ; 
somewhat flattened and broadened towards the apex (in the 
manner of typical A. maritima, Bon. d); sides of t hs segments, 
as seen from above, slightly recurved; as seen from the side, 
pointed posteriorly, and bearing a small horizontal keel. 

Last dorsal segment ample, broader than long, very finely 
punctulated, with a deep median impression; hinder border 
roughened and truncate. 1 

Penultimate ventral segment very large, broad and ample, 
well rounded posteriorly, entirely covering the last ventral 
segment. 
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Last ventral segment almost entirely covered by the preceding r ing, 
visible at the corners, where a longitudinal swell keel 18 Visible. 

—— scarcely visible, very small, short, blunt and 
rounded, 


Forcep: with the branches remote at the base, stout and 
triquetre in the basal half; crennlate on the inner margin, 
straight ; in the apical half, र 2 attenuate, smooth, unarm 
and incurved ; the rig ht branch is a little more strongly cury 
than the left. g y. © unknown. | 1 
Has, India, Purneah District, 3 3 g, Nos, 9522, —29, —34/14. 
This species somewhat resembles A. masta and ل‎ stálií ; it is ^ 
than the latter, much paler in colour in the anterior part 
of the body, and the ~ have not the very marked black bands = 
of A. ståli. It also di from A. maesta earl the paler colour of ات‎ ^N 
the anterior part of the body, and in the rer elytra. 
I have great ge in dedicating it to my friend, Dr. 
Annandale, as a slight recognition of the interesting material 
which he has brought before me. ۱ 
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53. Nole on the habits of the Earwig Labidura lividipes, De our— 
an addendum to Mr. Burr's paper entitled, * A Further Note on 
Earwigs in the Indian Musewm.—By N. ANNANDALE. 


Mr. Burr has just returned to me further specimens of Labi- 
dura lividipes (the typical form and subspecies vicina), to which 
the following note app lies — 


These little earwigs frequently come to light singly or in 
small numbers during the hot weather and the rains, and speci- 
mens can generally be taken round the arc lamps in the public gar- 
dens in Calcutta at this time o the year, the two forms occurring 
together. Large numbers were noted round an oil lamp in the 
Museum compound on the evening of June 16th, after a wet and 
stormy day, the first of the monsoon. Several persons have told 
me that they saw enormous numbers of small earwigs round their 
lamps on the same evening in different parts of Calcutta. On 
the preceding and following evenings, only a few individuals were 
seen, 

I have often watched earwigs of this species expanding and 
folding away their wings. The wings are pesan आ कि expanded 
by a rapid movement of the anterior part of the body, suggesting 
a shrug of the shoulders; but sometimes a hitch occurs and this 
movement قد‎ insufficient to stretch out both wings properly. The 
abdomen is then bent upwards and backwards and A the forceps 
are used to unfold the delicate membrane. They do not seize 
this membrane, however, but are closed together during the 
operation, and are used as a lever or smoothing organ. In a 
similar manner they are often employed to push the wing into 
its place beneath the elytra, although movements of the thorax 
play an important part in this process also. 


^ —— — ae a ain. یپ‎ a न د‎ a e — —— 
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54. A Short Historical Note on Medical Societies and Medical 
Journals in Calcutta, —Hy LEONARD Rocers, I.M 8. 


Now that a Medical Society has once more been come to life 
in Calcutta in shape of a section of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
the occasion of its first meeting appears to be an appropriate one 
lor recalling former efforts in the same direction, in this, the 
premier seat of medical learning in Indin. Recently, while en- 
gaged in an examination of the older literature on fevers in India 
for another purpose, | was struck by the number of attempts to 
found medical journals in Bengal during the nineteenth century, 
some of which had but a short existence on account of their being 
dependent on the energies of one or two men, on whose removal 
to other spheres their offsprings came to an untimely end. ‘The 
following account deals with such of these journals and societies 
as I have been able to find records of in the library of the Medi- 
cal College, which is especially richly endowed with ancient medi- 
cal literature, and I have brought a volume of each different 
series for exhibition to-night. | 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE MEDICAL AND Pnrsticar Soctety ow 
CALCUTTA, 1825-1845. 


As ae as March 1823 The “ Medical and Physical Society ” 
was founded in Calcutta, and in March 1825 the first volume of 
its transactions were published by Messrs. Thacker and Uo., St. 
Andrew's Library, being printed for them by the Baptist Mission 
Press, by whom the proceedings of the Asiatic Society are still 
printed. It is curious to read in the preface to this volame the 
statement that, “ It must not therefore be imagined that we are in 
an unexplored region, or are likely to discover new morbid condi- 
tions or indications of cure,” but it was hoped that new and 
useful medicines might be found, At the time this volume was 
ublished 213 members had been enrolled, inclading most of the 
ombay service as well as almost all those of Bengal and some of 
the Madras Presidency, so that the publications of the transactions, 
which included contributions from all parts of India, was rightly 
considered the most important work of the Society. The first Pre- 
sident was James Hare, and the Secretary, John Adam, while the 
members of the Medical Board of Bengal were patrons, and the 
Government of Bengal allowed the Society the privilege of send- 
ing the proceedings of the meetings to its members post free 
during the first year of its existence. Another important feature 
of the Society was that both a library and a museum were started 
by it, the donations to which are recorded in the yearly trans- 
actions, and as ks a r pont Nice wa one of the officers, 
it appears to ng potn ob t collection of specimens 
formed the Cp the series described in Webb's“ Patho- 
logica Ind ıd consequently of the present museum of the 
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In the meanwhile a "kept medical journal had made its 
end toro years later by P. وی‎ soe din "b , and it is referred to in some later 
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Medical College, in which many of Webb's original specimens are 
still pasane و‎ 
he rules of the Society are printed at the end of the first 
volume of the transactions, from which it appears that the meet- 
ings were held on the first Saturday of every month at 8 r.w. in 
the rooms of the Asiatic Society where we are now gathered, and 
the following was the procedure: “Such communications to be 
laid before it by the Secretary, as had been received in the inter- 
vals. Papers to be read; and calm and temperate discussion 
encouraged on the subjects of which they treat. The Members 
will afterwards converse on professional topics 111 general ; or 
communicate to the Society accounts of cases, and any interesting 
medical intelligence they may be possessed of," The Society 
was open to all medical men and veterinary officers. The sub- 
criptions from resident members, melading those at Dum Dum 
and Barrackpore, was Rs. 12 a quarter, and the same sum half- 
— for non-residents. The subjects for discussion included 
Meteorology and Medical Topography, Botany and Zoology, 
these subjects being well represented in the transactions, so that 
the functions of the Society were closely analngous to the present 
Natural History section of the Asiatic Society with the addition 
of purely medical subjects. The more important papers were 
circulated to the resident members before the meeting so ns to 
encourage discussion. Medical men were admitted as visitors to 
one meeting n , and distinguished members of the profession 
were elected Honorary members, some eminent foreigners 
appearing among them. From a special resolution adopted on the 
retirement of Dr. James Hare from Indis, it is clear that he was 
the real fonnder of this, the first Medical S ciety of India 
This Society published yearly volumes of transactions from 
1825 to 1827, and then bi-annaal ones up to 1835. In 1837-8 six 
quarterly journals were distributed among the members, but in 1842 
a large volume was published containing reprints of many of the 
prre of the last hoe years, and a ninth volume was issued in 
S45, which is the last to be found in the Medical College library. 
The volumes each contained 500 or more pages, and included some 
coloured plates of rare diseases, while many of the papers in them 
are referred to in Norman Chevers' comprehensive “ ——— 
on Indian Diseases,” published in 1886, soit is clear the Society ha 
ه‎ successfulcareer and its publications must have been of 
utility in its early days when no other medical periodical appeared 
in India, and personal intercommunication between different parts 
of the country was very difficult and slow. 


INDIA JOURNAL or MEDICAL SCIENCE (CORHYN'S JOURNAL), 
1834-1938, 


J. Grant and J. T, Pearson, 





appearance in 1834, edit 
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writings as''Corbyn's Journal" although ita original title is 
" Indian Journal of Medical Science," It appeared regularly up to 
1838, but I have not been able to find any Inter volumes. The 
first volume contains monthly Hospital Reports by W. Raleigh, 
in which the prevailing diseases and — cases met with 
at the Presidency General Hospital are described, and it is inter- 
esting to be able to trace the seasonal variationa of different 
fevers in these descriptions of a very similar kind to tho«e 
prevailing at the present day, although true malarial ones were 
more common in that early period than they are now. The 
annual volume of this journal amounted to about 500 closely 
printed large octavo pages, and contain some coloured illuatra- 
tions of rare disenses, The journal paid its way during the first 
year of its existence, without any official patronage, so it evidently 
fulfilled a want. It is worthy of note that in 1838 the “ Trans- 
actions of the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay " first made 
its appearance, while in the following year the “ Madras Quarterly 
Journal of Medical Science" sprang into life, as these events may 
partly account for the premature decease of the pioneer Calcutta 
medieal journal. 


Tug INDIA REGISTER OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
Edited by EDwARD Epix, M.D., 1845. 


Another attempt to found a monthly medical journal in 
Bengal was made in 1848, and twelve parts duly appeared during 
that year. Unfortunately the first four numbers are missing in 
the Medical College eopy of this work, so I have not been able 
to discover the origin of this effort, although the cause of ita 
premature decease after a single year's existence is recorded in a 

athetic note to the followin eff ect: “ The uncertainty of the 

uration of the campaign in the Punjab and other circumstances, 
induce the Proprietor and Editor very reluctantly to place the 
‘India Register of Medical Science’ in abeyance for one or two 
months, pending the inquiry, if any member of the profession 
will undertake for the profession that office of Chronicler for 
1849, which it has been our pleasure to be able, however indif- 
ferently, to perform in 1848. The remoteness of the Chenab renders 
either literary responsibility, or literary proprietorship on the 
banks of the Hooghly, unadvisable.” He appears, however, to 
have appealed in vain, and one more medical journal came to an 
untimely end. The volume which was published, however, con- 
tained some valuable papers, including an account of Dempster's 
classical inquiry into the connection of canals with malarial 
fevers, and his origination of the spleen test. 


Tux INDIAN ANNALS OF MEDICAL Scrence, 1853 ro 1877. 


It was not long before another and more successful medical 
periodical was commenced in the form of a “ Half-yearly Journal of 
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Practical Medicine and Surgery," the first number of which üp- 
peared in October 1853. Part of the plan of this journal was to 
publish quy " An original report upon one of the more impor- 
tant and prevalent of the diseases of Tropical climates ; the phn- 
ers contributed by observers in various parts of India to be placed 
m the hands of one or more gentlemen = um had made the subject 
under consideration their particalar study, and who will arrange 
the materials which they contain into the form of a systematic 
report of the disease."  Dysentery was the first subject selected 
for treatment in this novel manner, but although tlie editors ap- 
pealed for material in several successive numbers, they never suc- 
ceeded in carrying the idea into execution. The 37 volumes of 
the “Indian Annals" are two well known to require any len thy 
notice here, many classical p pers having appeared iu them, ees 
the first descriptions of typhoid fever in India in Europeans and 
natives respectively by Scriven and Ewart in 1854 and 1556, to the 
excellently illustrated account of Madura foot by Lewis and 
Cunningham in 1876, 


THE 1۱۸ MEDICAL GAZETTE, 1866. 


The premier Indian medical journal of the present day needs 
but little notice here, so it will be sufficient to recall its birth in 
1866 in the form which is happily still familiar to us all. That it 
has amply fulfilled the hopes of its founders is evident from its 
continued and increasing success under its present able Editor. 
May its weight never grow less ! 


RECENT CALCUTTA MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


It only remains for me to briefly recall the medical societies 
which have existed in Calcutta during recent years, the most 
flourishing of which was the Calcutta Medical Society founded in 
1850. Before this Society was successfully started, an attempt 
wus made to found a Bengal Branch of the British Medical 
Association, a notice of which appears in the journal of November 
1508, 1879; but that particular number is missing from the Medical 
Coll library, so I havs not been able to examine it, the only 
record to be found in the تم‎ of about that date. In one 
of the presidential addresses delivered before the Calcutta Medical 
Society, it is stated that this last institution arose from the defunct 












Bengal Branch of the British Medical Association. Dr. D. B. Smith 
was the first president of the Calcutta Medical Society, while the 


Secretaries were Robert H 
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society in Calentta for some خی‎ although inthe sister presi- 
dency towns of Bombay and Madras, flourial iing ones exist, each 
of which publishes م‎ journal of its proceedings, although the 
number of medical men in those cities is less than in Cal cutta. 
Some four years ago a medical club was opened by the native 
practitioners in Harrison Road, where papers were occasionally 
read; and during the present year it has been developed into a 
medical society with regular meetings and a publication of its 
own, the first number of which has very —— appeared. 

Such is briefly the history of former medical journals and 
societies in Calcutta as far as I have been able to ascertain. 
Doubtless there are omissions, which I hope some of our senior 
members may be able to supply. It has been a subject of 
just reproach that the capital city of India should have been 
without n medical society at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, but I deem it of happy augury that we meet to-night in the 
same room where the first ا‎ society of India met 83 years 


ago; and I trust we shall long continue to carry out the duty we 
owe to our profession, by recording, forthe benefit of others less 
favourably pliced than ourselves, the lessons learnt day by day 
from the extensive experience derived from practice in the great 
hospitals of this city. 
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55, Some Arab Folk Tales from Hazramaut.!| —By Ligvr.-Coroxkr 
D. C. PHILLorr AND Me. R. F. Azoo. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


The following stories are a selection of à number told to me 
by à Hazrami Arab in my service. They are in the ordinary collo- 
quial dialect of Hazramaut, and were taken down in writing by 
Mr. Azoo, Arabic Instructor to the Board of Examiners, just as 
they fell from the lips of the narrator, who, together with Mr. 
Azoo, has more than once revised the written Arabic. "These tales 
are interesting from an anthropological as well as from a philo- 
logical point of view. The narrator is a man of some education. 
who fully discriminates between the colloquial and the literary 
speech. The peculiarities, therefore, that will be observed, are 
not to be condemned as mere illiterate vulgarisms + they belong 
to the idiomatic speech of a respectable and at least fairly edu- 
cated class. 

rn regards pronunciation, the following points should be 
noted :— 


û is pronounced like th in the English word “ thin": 


g is often pronounced like y, but sometimes as a slightly hard g, 
as in git—mosque, for instance, being pronounced either masyit 
or masgit; J isa hard g as in the English “gun”; 3 and 5 


have the same pronunciation, that of th in “ though," if the th 
of this word is emphasized * ; 3 has the sound of th in “ though,” 
if the th be softened; w is frequently changed into J,3 and | some- 
, s 
times into ر‎ ,thus $4,J for ناخف‎ “we take"; occasionally 3 
becomes J, as الا‎ for راذا‎ a superfluous | is sometimes inserted, 
E 5 


न 


thus آجا‎ for جا‎ “he came"; on the other hand an | is often 
- عي‎ - Fs 

omitted, as in US for UST ۰۰ he ate," خو‎ „for آخو‎ “brother,” حت‎ 

for آحد‎ + one," حلي‎ for أهلي‎ ۰ “my family, " تان‎ for آتان‎ “ she- 


donkey," علبيت‎ for «I sb "the house"; letters ars some- 


times transposed, as e for e “to draw"; his for bis “to 
swallow.” 





1 Or Hazramst, — 

ane The —— must be protruded farther forward than when pronoun- 
cing the English “though. 

3 Tho ك‎ of the first person, plural, present tonse, is always so changed- 


+ هلي‎ for اهلي‎ is also common in Baghdad. r= 


T4 
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As might be expected, many of the words used are not to be 
found in the dictionaries. Further, many dictionary words are 
used in a sense quite foreign to their dictionary meanings, quite 
foreign even to the meaning contained inthe root. The following 
are examples :— 

“fresh-water fish" ;‏ #عمپور “ready;‏ ععفرب "ready";‏ ! طبار 
“the moment"; x * “as soon as"; dls “old”:‏ يوم 
“God forbid";‏ ( حاشًا (for‏ خیش “beak (of a bird)";‏ شنقوف 


- e T" e ,e — ++ “Ce. : 
Jaf “wife : مامي‎ for مسيم‎ “offender” ; تقهوى‎ “to take 


coffee " (for Špeh تشا شی 8 شرب‎ “to take tea " عبت‎ 2 (a 

cheetah) “cunning '' ; yee ۶ (a Saker falcon) “intelligent”; 
m ت‎ 6 

sy * “bicycle”; (for modern Arabic 42055); لمتسلم‎ (= 


“to those who will be safe or alive then " ( “ next year,‏ لمن سلم 


the coming year"; العام‎ 6 “last year”; JU “to shake"; آیات‎ 
for أي‎ “ which?” الم‎ for le إلى‎ = gle; ماالفي ع صلا‎ “what?” ; 
c (= the matter was so) is used for قال‎ “the narrator contin- 


ues," 
The following are a few grammatical peculiarities :— 
The particle G or با‎ prefixed to the Aorist or Present Tense 
makes it Future, as پارو ج‎ bi “I am just going " or “I will go." 
The genitive case is frequently formed by the word حق‎ " pro- 
perty," as aa العبد‎ “His slave.” The particle قد‎ appears to be 
often redundant,” and, unlike classical Arabic, it can be prefixed 
| This may have been imported into Yemen from Haidarabad, Dakkhan. 





" 
|| 
$ Fa 
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to û pronoun, as با و, وحوت‎ paor " Are they going *" The pronoun 
of the second person singular feminine is ش‎ - instead of ى‎ , ۵8 
كقابش,‎ “thy (feminine) book,” فاتش‎ ( for ss ) “Did he escape 
thee ? " 

Instead of the J introducing the apodosis of a condition, 
* is used, as ان کات رخت امس‎ SIL او — اي‎ “Had you 
brought me the book, I would have gone yesterday.” 

The Passive of the triliteral is elas instead of Jas thus, E. 
ktub for M kutiba. 

Verbs are sometimes incorrectly followed by prepositions 
thus, اخنه‎ T. —hs for &i£! hi 

Prepositions are used incorrectly, as UM فصل مع‎ “ There is 
a break in the clouds," where ge is incorrectly used for TA 

Words are used redundantly, as حن هوجا‎ le = se Le“ He did 
not come "" ; WAN من شق‎ for we" سن‎ In the expression Ax, 
Af), “His appearance was a little appearance," that is, “ he was 
mean in appearance," the use of the diminutive is perhaps an 


idiom, and not a grammatical peculiarity. 


I THE LADY'S INUENDO. 


There was once a traveller who travelled from country to coun- 
try. On the day our story opens he arrived at a certain city and 
entered the mosque. A lady living near the mosque saw him and 
gent her negress to ask him who nnd what he was, and whence he 
came, do negress came to him and found him sitting in the 
mosque. id she to him, “My mistress has sent me to ask who 
and what you ary, and whence you have come." He said, *' Faith,’ 
I am a traveller, and, as for my lineage, I am a Shaikh" The 





1 Lit, “By Goat" N 
۱۶ Shaikh; in pan ور‎ "a 





M Shaikh is properly a title 





given to the descendants of Abi Ba “ei 
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slave girl returned with the news to her mistress, The mistress 
said, “Go bsok and tell him that | will send him his supper," 
The pegress did so In the qam ४ the lady sent him, by the 
hand of the newress, a cake of ١ four sets of sheep's trim- 
mings, amd a bowl full of "AP saying to the negress, “ When 

y mistress sa pe the moon i» full, 





still beating her.' 





9. THE STORY OF THE STUPID TURK. 


There was a Turkish qm Mecca, which at the end of 
three years was relieved. The new reliefs knew not their way 
on QU, 20 poopie nonn M E uide them, 

Now one day one of the went to the meat market 
buy meat and vegetables In the — a! — 
wanted, و هذ مث‎ ar ing the meat in hi | 
street, down camo a kite a 
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a up | will M. 
Up got the father and slapped his son فت‎ the ear. Now the 
man had on bis finger a ring, which —— —— — 
died. The father cried out, and the Governor's officials arri 
and carried him off. The Governor said, “ On such and sach a day 
— cw NS و‎ ourself at the Court." The father attended on 
day ac tera क र ल क rn e After the 
execution, i Bars مو وو‎ mh ايوس سي‎ o o pre- 





IV. THE APE AND HIS INSTRUCTOR. 


A man once went out into the jungle and found = «mall 
monkey, which he seized, brought back to the town, and edacated 
well. Now this man had a shop. One day he placed the monkey 
in bis shop. When people came to purchase articles, they found 
only the monkey present. went off and sought oot the 
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hid them in his money-bag. He then went to the shop-keeper 
and said to him, “Take them und give me the bet." The shop- 
keeper gave him the wager, returned to his shop, and chnstised 
the monkey. Two months after the two met again. The robber 
of the monkey said, * Do you want me to and rob your monkey 
again?’ ‘The owner replied, *“ Never again will he let himself be 
robbed." The man said, * And if I should rob him?” Theowner 
replied, “ The original bet is doubled." “All right," rejoined the 
ot aes Off he went and satin the shop with the monkey, and did to: 
the monkey as on the former occasion ; and the monkey copied him 
till the man placed his hands over his eyes. "Then the monkey 
stopped, and stretched his eyes wider open with his fingers. The 
man said, “Not like that; put your hands over your eyes." "The 
monkey stretched open his eyes all the wider. The man saw 
that he could do nothing with the monkey, so he returned to 
the owner and said to him, “ Here is your ی‎ r; the monkey 
would not let me rob him," The owner said, “ Here is the amount 
of the first wager which you won from me; it I will take, but as to 
the second amount, it is not lawful for me; it is yours, take it.” 
“Then the one went to his house, and the other to his shop. 
When I left them, the monkey was sitting in the shop. I bought 
a ‘fth ™! of carrots, but did not tender him the coin. I was just 
about to depart when he cried out, and jum pe at me, nnd seized 
me by the skirt. The monkey's owner called out, “ What's the “a 
matter; what have you done to the monkey?" “ Nothing,” 

said I, tendering the monkey the coin, when it released me and I 

went off. Now here the story ends, and peace be on high and ۰ 


V. THE ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION, 


Once upon a time there was a man: he married and had a 
son. The boy grew up without receiving any instruction from his 
father: he was an ox in ign orance. — en his father died, the 
son married and in time had one son. SEU RF boy grew up and was 
tanght all useful knowledge, till he had a —— y answer for every 

uestion, Now one day he went to the nor, who interviewed 

im, spoke with him, and approved him. The Governorasked him, 
" Hast thou any kith or kin; any father, any brethrenF" The 
boy answered, “No; I have none mas d my father." The Governor 
said, “ Well, summon thy father: I will fix for you both o snow 
ance; for I desire that thou shouldst remain near me," The boy 
agreed, and went and bro ught his father. The Governor found 




















that the father was unable to answer any question ut to him. 
Said the Governor, * Great is the son, but | is s e fath tathant: 55 
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Said the boy, “Na : gren t is the son, and great is the father 
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grandfather?" Said the boy, “It is so; for my father taught 
me everything, but my grandfather taught my father nothing.” 
“By God! you say true," said the Governor. “ Look here," he 
added, **such and such a house is thine, and such and such a sum 
is thine allowance, and let thy coming and thy going to me be at 
thy will; but remain ever near me" When I left them, he and his 
father were enjoying seventeen! blessings, after having endured 
penury. 


VI. THE STORY OF THE ELOQUENT PREACHER. 


There was once a preacher attached to a mosque, and every 
Friday he used to preach a fresh sermon, which he made up out 
of his own head. One day his wife said to him, “It is not thou 
that preachest and composest. It is I that preach; it is I that 
compose," The preacher said, “None but I can preach; none but 
I can compose, and there is none to compare with me; for I preach 
every Friday a new sermon," “Very well" said his wife. On 
the next Thursday the preacher took pen and paper to write his 
sermon. Said his wife to herself, “I will just show him, him that 
dares to say that it is he that preaches and composes. If he were 
disturbed -with household matters, he could not compose a fresh 
sermon out of his head every Friday." The preacher began to 
write. His wife then went to him and said, “ There's no flour in 
the house, there's no flour in the house. There is no butter; 
there are no onions; no fuel; no tamarind.” While she was 
enumerating these things, he absent-mindedly wrote down her 
words in his sermon. ‘At last he laid down his pen and went to 
the market, and brought her her wants. The next day, which 
was Friday, she said to him, “You hare no clothes. Will you 
go to the mosque without decent clothes *" The preacher went 
to the market and bought himself clothes, thinking all the while 
that he had written his sermon. He returned from the market on 
the stroke of eleven, and found breakfast ready. He breakfasted, 
took his sermon, and reaching the mosque found the congregation 
waiting for him. He went in and mounted the pulpit. On look- 
ing at his sermon he saw written, “There is no flour in the 
house ; there is no butter in the house; there is no fnel ; there are 
no tamarinds; there are no onions." Down he came from the 
pulpit and said to some one, “ Here, take one of my old sermons 
and preach it: I cannot do so," The other agreed, took a sermon, 
preached it, and acted as Im4m.* When prayers were over, the 

preacher went home and said to his wife, “ By God! it is thon 
that preachest; it is thou that composest—and here are the keys; 
do what thou likest in the house, and let me alone to ponder on the 
mosque and its Fridays." The woman took the keys saying, “I 





| Seventeen; a local idiom. The reason for this particular number is 
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told you se, Who's right and who's wrong P" And when I left 
them they were still wrangling. 


VII. THE ARAB DOCTOR'S DEVICE. 


There was an Indian of Haydarabad who fell from his horse 

and dislocated his hip. He visited various doctors, but none 

could help him. An Arab advised him, saying, “Journey to 

Arabia, and the Arabs will cure thee." The man agreed and took 
a letter of recommendation to a certain man of Shir.) He jiour- 

neyed till he came to Shihr, where he presented his letter. The 

addressee said, “There are Beduins in the desert of the tribe of 

Humim who visit this town, and they are noted for their medi- 

cal skill,” 

So he sent a messenger to the market to ask if any of these 
Beduins were in the town. He was told that there were. He 
sent for one and showed to him the Indian. The Beduin asked, 
“How many years is it since your fall?” The Indian replied, 
"Four years." The Beduin said, * None can cure thee but So 
and So: he is now in the desert, but will come hither in three days." 
The Indian said, * Very well, I'll attend his coming." On the 
third day, the Beduin, whose name was mentioned, nrrived, and ^ 
the Indian was shown to him. Hesaid to the Indian, “I will treat 
thee, but thou must come out with me into the desert." The 
Indian a — Then said the Beduin, “ Take with thee a bull 
and two dollars’ worth of dry salted fish, and one dollar's worth of 
millet stalks; and to-morrow we will start.” The Indian bought 
these things and went out into the desert in company with the 
Arab. They reached the Arab camp. The Beduin said, “ For 
three whole days give the bull no water to drink ; and feed it on 
the salt fish and millet stalks.” “ Certainly," said the Indian; 
and he did so. On the fourth day the Beduin came and saw that 
the bull's sides had collapsed and were filled a farge each other. He 
said, “ Bring out the Indian," and then filled a earthen re- 
ceptacle with water. He mounted the Indian on the bull's back, and 
tied his ankles — together. He then let loose the bull at the 
water, and the bull began to drink. Its belly took the shape of 
a bow and the legs of the Indian منت رن‎ eee and parted. 
" Release me, release me,” shrieked the Indi “ Patience," said 
the Beduin; and he released him not until his hip went in with a 
crack. Then he untied his legs, and carefully dismounted the 
Indian from the bull's back, and laid him on a — and kept him 
there for forty days, — ing him on ram's flesh Indian corn, 
but giving him no salt.4 e Indian recovered and ر‎ ‘ted from 
the Arabs to India, after having well rewarded the | 
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went to Aaudarabad, but I know not what happened to him there, 
for I did not happen to meet him—and peace is the best of endings 
to everything. 





VHI. WINE, THE ROOT OF EVIL. 


There was once a F * who 11۷۵0 alone in the wilderness. 
ی یی‎ from valley to valley. One day, emerging from a valley, 
he lost his way and wandered about in the open plain. For 
three Soye he had nothing to eat ordrink. On the fourth day 
he reached an open space in which he spied a dwelling. 
He exclaimed to himself, “ Assuredly!! I'll get food and drink in 
this house." Going towards the house he found that it had four 
gates. Now this house belonged to a Jew. As he was about to 
enter a gate, a sentry stopped him saying, “I will not let thee 
enter unless thou murder this child here," The Faqir said, 
"Itake refuge in God from murder!" He then went to another 
door and found some one standing there, keeping guard over 
a girl of fifteen years. As he was entering, the sentry stopped 
him saying, *'lhou hast no permission to enter unless thon 
embracest this girl" The Faqir exclaimed, “I take refuge in 
God from lechery!“ He then went to the third door, and found 
one at the gate with wine. As he was about to enter, he 
was stopped by the sentry, who said, ** Thou hast no permission 
to enter unless thou drinkest a cup of wine." The Faqir said, 
“This also is a misfortune.” He then went to the fourth gate, 
and found there a man with pose As he was about to enter 
he was stopped. “Why?” asked he. The other said, * Take 
as much as you want of this ment and then enter." The 
Faqir exclaimed, * What a misfortune is this into which I have 
fallen this day!" He went off and sat under a tree, thinking 
which of the four acts was the easiest. He settled on wine; 
so he went to him with the wine, and said to him, * Hand thy 
cup." He was given a draught. He then entered and found 
food and water, so he ate and drank. After that he turned to 
looking over the premises, He arrived at the gate where was the 
little boy, and said to the guardian, “ What is this boy ?" The 

ardian answered, “He is here to be killed by any one 
who likes."* "The Faqir said, “I am the one to slay him." 
Now the wine was buzzing in his head, so he seized the boy by 
the neck and broke it. "The boy died. 

He then went to the gate where was the girl and said 
to the MW. ," What is this girl?" The sentry replied, “ She is for 

" The Faqir said, “ I will take her." “ Do so," 
said the sentry, Then our friend went in to the damsel. 

After that he repaired to the third gate where was the wine, 





1 Lit. "By God! ۳ 
? The idea is that wine makos a man commit senseless crimes ; it is 
sufficient to morely suggest a crime to a man in drink. 
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and took of ita second cup. Thence he went to the gate where 
was the pig's flesh and asked the sentry, '* What is this nice 
meat you have? Is it for sale P" The —— said, ‘ This is 
for any that chooses to eat it." Said the Faqir, “ Have I 
permission to eat it?" “You have," said the sentry. The 
Faqir ate his fill of the meat, After that he began to illtreat 
the inmates of the house till they drove him forth from the house. 
He went off and wandered in the wilderness. 

Next day he came to himself and reached a certain town, 
and he was full of repentance for what he had done. He entered 
a mosque and found the Muazzin. The latter said, ** Hie, So and E 
So! — comest thou?’ The Faqir answered, “ Actually ! 
from the wide world, And a thing has happened to me that has 
hap penc to none as yet" The Muazzinsaid, “ Th y news, What 
has happened to thee *" The Faqir then related the whole of the 
tale. Said the Muazzin, * O thou of little sense! Hadst thou 
accepted the girl in the first instance, or else murdered the boy, 
thou wouldst not have been guilty of all four crimes; but thou 
shouldst have known that the moment thou drankest the wine, 
all the others would follow.” 

He continued, ** Ask pere of thy God, and resolve never 
to repeat the offence ; for his Forgiving and Merciful.” The 
Faqir departed, and I do not know what wilderness swallowed 
him up. ~ 





IX. WHO CAN TELL THE BIGGEST LIE. 


One day four Arabs met to ۳ to tell each other night- a 
tales, Said one of the four, “؟‎ 3 make n proposal, and he who 
falls short of the mark, let him be the loser." “Say on," said the 
rest. He said, “ Let us each produce a lie and see whose lie is the 
biggest." They said, “Do you begin.” “AN right," said he. - 
Now he was a poet, so he recited :— - 
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Said the third, “ Have you finished?" “Yes,” he replied. 
The third then said, “ I was with Bà Dahri,! and the Autumn passed 
without there being any flowers for the bees. Then the bees 
swarmed and went to Wadi Haul? and alighted on a ber? tree, and 
uprooted it, and, bearing it through the air placed it in the village 
of Ba Dahri. There the bees planted it, and used to gather their 
honey from it; and that year they produced honey such as they 
had never produced before. Now I was present when the honey 
was boiled, and Ba Dahri gave mea large measure of it." 

Said the fourth, “A woman went up from Wadi Haul to the 
top of the pass, collected as large a bundle of wood as she could 
bear, tied it, and went to drink water from a pool. A cloud came 
and entered the bundle, and she knew not of it. She lifted u 
her wood and went to her house, and carried it up on to the roo t 
That night lightning flashed and thunder rolle Said people, 
" Whence comes this thunder ?" Some said, “ It isin the house of 
So and So," They went and asked the owner, “What's the matter?" 
Said the owner, “All I know about the matter is, that ^ my 
wife went out and brought back a bundle of wood; and it seems 
that she brought a cloud inside it without our knowing of it. The 
first thing we knew was.the thunder and lightning above us.” 
Then the master of the house closed his doors and windows," and 
the flood swept down the stairs, and in one night so inundated 
Wadi Haul that the roots of the her trees were laid bare ; and it 
was by their being bared that Bà Dahri' * bees were able to uproot 
that tree." 

— When I left those four, each was claiming to be the greatest 
inr, 





X. THE RELIGIOUS SUBTERFUGE. 


A man once married, and his wife conceived. He swore by 
the triple divorcement that if a male-child were born, he would 
sacrifice, as a ransom, a ram with a tail seven spans in length. 
In due course a son was born to him, and he sought high and low for 
n ram with a tail of the required length, but could not find one. 
He returned home, and found his father-in-law ° in the house. 
The latter saw from his face that he was upset and said to him, 
" How is it Ades are like this, Oh So and So?" The husband 
said, '* By , thy daughter is divorced from me!" Said 





1 Bá Dahri and his family are said to be famons in Hazamaut for their 


2 Wadi Haul ia said tobe n wadi, n day's journey from Raydah the village 
of Ba Dahri. 

8 ‘Ib is said to bo the Indian ber. 

4 Lit. "By God!" - 

5 Atbwdb “ The doors and windows " (with the exception of the sudda 
or street — 

5A being generally cousin im called Bint® Ammi, “ Daughter of 
my nnoele ۳ ; hence n father-in-law is called ‘Amm, which is properly ۰ 
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the father, “For what P” Said the husband, “I made the oath 
that if we hada son, I would ransom him by a ram, whose tail 
should be seven spans, and 1 can find no such ram." The woman 
overheard the conversation between her husband and her father 
and said, 
" Span with the span of the babo, at yonr will, 
And beware of the vow that is hard to fulfil. 


They went and — n large-tailed lamb, and measured 
its tail by the spans of the babe, and the tail proved to be even 
more than seven spans in length ; so they slaughtered the ram— » 
and it was J who distributed its meat to the poor. 


XI. THE TURBANED BULLS.! 


There was once a Qazi who had two sons; one was nimble- 
witted and anticipated the words from the speaker's mouth, 
but the other was only middling. One day the Qazî called 
his sons and said to the one without talent, “Go and bring 
me two bulls with their turbans on." “I obey," said the son, 
and went out to the market. He went all round the town 
searching for bulls that had turbans on, but found none. He * 
then bought two turbans, and seizing two bulls, bound their 
heads with the turbans, and took them to his father. Arriving 
at the gate, he left the bulls outside, and went upstairs to his 
father, and said to him, * I have brought the bulls." Said his father, 
"Where are they P" Said the son, “Outside.” The father 
looked out of the window and saw the bulls, turbaned as they 
were, Said he, “ Whence have you brou ght them 2 " Said the son, 
“The turbans, I bought; but the bulls I just led away from the 
market." Said the fa be “Ah! the pains that I have taken in 
—— education! Go, remove those turbans and release those 
mulls.” | 
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Said the Qàzi to his second son, “ Go, bring me two bulls with ۲ 
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"Right; my father wants you.” He went with them to 
his father and took them up to the reception room. Said his 
father, “Have yon brought the 99115? Said the boy, “ Yes." 
“Where are they?“ said the Qazi. “There they are,” said 
the boy. Said the father, “I told thee to bring me bulls, 
and thou hast brought me men.” Said the boy, “My father, 
these are two of the bulls from amongst men.” Said the father, 
‘Are there bulls amongst men ?"  * Certainly," said the boy; 
"there are amongst them, bulls, and asses, and dogs and so on." 
Said the father, “ And how did you come to know that these 
particular men are bulls *" The boy narrated what had passed, 
and added, “He who knows not his hand from his foot, is a bull." 
Said the (Qizi, “ And who are the asses ۶ ۳ Said the boy, “ They 
that sing at dusk." “And the dogs?” “Those that plunder 
people without right." Said the father, “ Well, now I know that 
thou art my son, but as for him, he's a mother's darling." 


XII. THE SLAVE AND THE PUMPKIN. 


A certain man had a m stupid slave. Now the slave owned 
a bed of oe which he visited frequently in dread lest 
any should be stolen. One day he was seated near them when 
a passer-by saluted him, but getting no answer again saluted. 
The slave ignored the salute. The passer-by then went straight 
to the slave's master and said, “ So and So! to-day i passed 
by your slave, who was sitting on the ground, and I saln him ; 
but he would not return the salutation, and I know not 
what is the matter with the slave. Now you must find out 
about him, as next time he nd kill me or beat me; for he is 
an unreasoning creature." Said the master, “ How is that ? 
Ts there any ill-feeling between you two?" Said the man, 
“No.” Said the master, “All right." At night the slave 
returned, when his master said to him, * So and So passed by thee 
and saluted thee—and thou didst ignore his salute ? What is there 
between thee and him? " Said the slave, * Master! there is 
nothing between us." Said the master, ' Why didst thou then 
not return his salute ?" He answered, “My master, saluting 
leads to talking, and talking leads to taking pumpkins."'* 





XIII. THE WISE BOY AND THE FOOLISH ONE. 


There was once a man who had a clever son. One day he said 
to his son, “To-day we will visit the chief." Said the boy, 





1 Lit. “The son of his mother," hence a mother's darling, soft and 
neoloss. 

2 A passer-by must first salute ono stationary. 

3 This saying of tho slave has now become a proverb. 
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“All right." They then sat down to their breakfast of rice. Two 
grains of rice fell and stuck in the old man's beard without his 
knowing it. They then went to the chief, and entering the 
reception room found there a number of people. The boy 
then noticed the two rice poe in his father's beard. He said, 
* Father, there is n gazel e in the garden.” ۲ His father said, 
“ We have sent after it the five expert shots,” and passed his hand 
over his beard. Now there was seated near another man with 
his son. When the guests departed, this man said to his son, 
"Didst thou hear what that boy said to his father? Now 
to-morrow I will put something into my beard, and when we are 
seated speak to me as that boy did, so that pops may say, 
‘What an intelligent boy is So and So's son!'" Said the boy, 
“Iwill” 

The next day these two were present at the reception, and 
the father had put two grains of rice in his beard. After the 
guests had assembled, the boy addressed his father, “ Father, 
the thing you mentioned yesterday, see, it is in your beard.” 
Said the father to him, “ God curse thy mother, thou ox.” 





XIV. THE JESTER. 


from Hazramaut.” Said the Basha, “Thou art a Hazrami Ft 
He said, “ Yes.” Then they conversed together, and —— — s 
















Yemenite jesters, and would no 
near him. "These three then met toge 
they, * Ans bu e —— shout, Soe 
azramaut an cut our livelihood, 
* Bahn. — Gaya केश मी بم‎ 
— him," = And what 
— r'" said one; ** 
the last foot of which shall not 
the lines; let us hear them.” He did so. 
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and he said, “What has bronght you?" They said, “ We 
have come for this  Hagrawt. We'll tell him two lines. 
If he caps them, we'll be as we are; bat if he can't cap them 
then he! must go off and we will return to our former service." 
" Right," said the Basha; *''I'lconsalt the Hazrami." Said the 
latter, “ There is no need to consult me ; I'll answer them." The 
Basha said to the men, “ All right, to-morrow at noon present 
yourselves ; and I will make proclamation that people may come 
and hear your verses," He, accordingly, had the matter announced 
to the people of Sands. 

The next day, people came together. After they had as- 
sem bled, the Yemenites entered. Said the Hash? to them, “ Ha! 
how have you progressed ? Are you going to recite your verses or 
are you not ready ۲ They said, “No, no, we are ready." 
“Come on, speak,” said the ماع‎ Then he who was to speak 
the lines came forward near to the Basha and said :— ۱ 


“TI passed by n perfamer selling ‘ifr, musk, and camphor. 
I said te him * ' [hoe enuffe up). 
So the perfumer said to mo, * Give back my sfr and musk and 
camphor.’ So I said * '™ The blows here through his nose] 








Up got the Hazrami and said, “ Hear all ye present! You 
have heard the lines bf the Yemenite: hear the answer" :— 


" T passed by a traiteur, selling bread, beans, and cucumbers? 
So I said to him [here he makes a swallowing noise]. 
Then said the traiteur, ‘Give me beck my bread, my beans and 
cucumbers.” Sol said to him * ——-'" [here he makes a noise 
of retching]. 


Then = jumped the Yemenite and began to abuse the 
Hasrami; “God curse thy country! God curse the land that has 
thee, Pander and son of a Pander.” Said the ۳ 
* Do not abuse me, abuse the Basia, who drove you from him." 

Some time after this, the H azrami took leave of the Basha and 
T ed towards Mecca. On the road, robbers met him and * 
rob him of all he had. He proceeded towards Mecca quite* 
» destitute. When he arrived in Mecca, he could find none to give 
him food. Said he to himself, “Ill devise a stratagem which 
will —— me food.” Now he had with him a wine-skin. 
He it full of camel dung gathered here and there, tied up the 
mouth, and went round the streets, — for some one to trick, 


ve»: 


prone his evening meal. He too had 


took the skin he had, and filled it with ashes, and went to 
another street, and began wandering about. He and the Hasrami 

7 met. Said the latter, “ What hast thou there, Egyptian ۶ ۳ 
bua The former said, “ Faith, I have flour for sale—if 




















u want any ; 
7 but what hast thon, Oh Hazrami *" Said the Hazrami, “ I— 
J 1 In the " The ظ م‎ 
— ot نل‎ 
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I have dates." The other said, “ What sayest thou to thy giving me 
thy dates, and to my giving thee my flour P" Said the Hazrami, 
"Al right." The Hrani took the skin of the Eg dab 
and the EP tian took the skin of the Hasrami and each 
went to his lodging. The Haszrami untied the skin to knead flour 
and make bread, but found in it only ashes. He burst outinto 
abuse of the Egyptian. The E Ee reaching home undid the 
skin of the Hazrumi, inserted his hand to take out some dates to 
eat, but found only camel dung. He burst into abuse of the 
Hazrami. So amongst the Arabs it has become a proverb, 
"The thief of Egypt and the thief of Hazramnaut" (are a pair ).! 


XV. THE SLAVES THAT WENT OUT SHOOTING. 
(A story to illustrate the stupidity of Negroes). 


One day four black slaves met together and said, “ We will 
go out nnd shoot in such and such a nullah." They started off 
and reached the head of the nullah ¢ but seeing some ibex, off they 
bolted in fear, exclaiming, “ Lions, lions! No game is this; 
game is something small.” They reached the bottom of the 
nullah, where they scattered. One of them came across à rat. 
He fired at it and hit it, and shouted to his companions. They 
came to him and saw the rat. Said one of them, “ How didst 
thou escape its eyes ? ?" Said he, * God preserves." Said another, 
" How didst thou escape its feet * P" Said he, “ God preserves.” 
Said the third, “ How didst thou escape its heads’ He said, 
" God preserves." They then took up the rat, and bore it to the 
villa ge, and entered the village chanting the hunter's chant.* 
EP e met them and said, “ What have the Aba gat) bes ds® got?" 
Said the slaves, “We have an ibex?” Said the village-people, 
“What kind ? Let us see it.” They looked at it, and lo it was 
. ^ rat. People laughed out at them. Said one of the slaves, 
. What is the matter with you my masters. that you are laughing 
so?" Said one, “It is now four months since any one 

t an ibex—but thou hast done so to-day, Oh Abi Suwayd. " 
3 he slave pud himself up in pride. Now this is the story of 
e slaves that went out shooting. - orte 





XVI. BA DAHIYA, THE SKILLFUL PHYSICIAN. 


One day a Bedouin drank some camel's a which there 
happened to be some camel ticks. The ticks fastened to his liver - 
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and he lost condition -— by day. At last he determined to go 
and see Hà Dithiya. en he went to him, Bû Dahiya just 
looked at him and said, “Bring me a bit of camel's liver." A 
piece of the liver was brought. He took the liver, tied it to a 
long thread, and said to the Bedouin, “Swallow it." The sick 
man swallowed the piece, but Bà Dahiya retained the end of the 
thread in his hand. He let the liver remain for a quarter of an 
hour in the sick man's inside, and then hauled it up. The ticks 
were sticking to the bit of liver, and the sick man gradually re- 
covered his health. 

Ba Dahiya was asked why he had not asked for a piece of 
the liver of some other animal He said, “ When ticks scent the 
odour of a camel, they loose their hold on other animals and make 
towards it, It struck me that the odour of a camel could draw 
out the ticks from his stomach.” 

These are the particulars of the story of the Physician, and 
itis, I swear, a true story and happened in Qaydün, the capital 
of Shaykh Sa'id bin ‘Isa, in the Wadi of Do'an in Hazramaut. 


XVII, THE INGENUITY OF WOMEN. 


There was a man that dwelt in the town of Haídah the chief 
town of the Din tribe, and he had a beauteous daughter. Said he 
to himself, * I will never marry my daughter except to a man who 
will solve three questions that I put him: What is the strongest 
thing? What is the moistest thing 2 and What is the nicest thing?” 

here came one asking the damsel inmarriage. Said the father, 
"I will not give thee my daughter, except thou reply to my three 
— ; and he put them, granting the youth a $m ite of three 
aysin which to answer them. The youth departed. ecould find 
no answer to the three questions. Then came another to woo the 
maid, and the father spoke to him as he had spoken to the first. 
Now the girl got a glimpse of this youth and he pleased her. She 
said to her negress, “Go to So and So, and ask him what my 
father said." The negress went to the youth and said, ““ 
mistress salutes thee, and asks what her father said to thee." Hi 
said to the negress, ** Commend me to thy mistress and tell her that 
I asked her in marriage, but her father said that only if I could 
answer these three questions would he marry me to his daughter." 
The negress returned to her mistress, and gave the whole mes- 
sage. ‘All Whe ht," said the mistress; and she took pen and ink, 
an d wrote, “ tis strongest is the horse; what is moistest, is 
the south wind; and what is nicest is love"; and she sent this 
note to the youth. 

The youth took the note, and on the appointed day pre- 
sented himself. Said the father, “Ha! this is the appointed 
day? You've found the answers?" Said the youth, “Yes.” 
Said the father, “Speak.” The youth said, “That which is 
strongest is the horse; that which is moistest is the south wind; 
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and that which is nicest is love," Said the father, “ Thou art cor- 


rect ; but I ask thee in God's name to tell me Toy , who prompt- 
ed thee," Said the youth, “As thon hast asked me by God, 1 
tell thee, by God,! it was thy daughter that told me, and here is 
her note." 

The father went to his daughter in 8 rage, and said to her, 
“Since the day thon wast born til now, thon hast never set 
foot outside the house-door. Who is it that comes to thee? If 
thou tellest me, all right; if not, I'll kill thee.” Said the maid, 
“By God, I know none that enters to me but the negress there, 
and thou." Said the father, '* How then this letter?” Said the 
maid, “I sent it," Said her father, “ Well, how knowest thou 
that the horse is the strongest thing, the south wind the moistest, 
and love the nicest?" Said the maid, “ Yes; all kinds of animals 

ass below my window, but — horses shake the house.” Said 

er father, “ Right, I'm answered; but the south wind, how didst 
thou know that ?™ Said she, “I'm ever looking at that mimosa, 
tree: in summer it withers, but in spring it gets green; so 1 
know that the north wind scorches it by its dryness, while what, 
gives it greenness in the spring, is the south wind. And as to 
love, four times have I seen my mother in child-birth; and so 
great isher pain that I always say to myself never again will she 
dosuch athing, but ] know not where I am before she is in the 
family way again. Hence I conclude that love,—there can be 
nothing like it.’ ^* Well,” said her father, “ had'st thou not 
answered me thus, | would have slain thee; but as thou hast 
answered, God has preserved thee.” اج‎ 

The father sent for the youth, and married him to his daughter. 
The youth took the girl to his own house. । . 

After a few days he said to her, “I have a little money, about 
five hundred ri ne with which I mean to trade. Now whattrade 

id his wife, “ Trade in silk, and let Pt trading 
" He sail 
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three hundred, but on condition that I may take it to pieces ; 
if 1 find any join, or any defect in the striker, or any knot in 
the wood, I shall return it" Said the youth, “I agree; take 
it to pieces." The buyer went aside, took the rifle to pieces, and 
found a join in it. He returned it saying, “If thou gavest it to 
me for ten riyáls, I wouldn't take it." T s the youth continued 
his rounds with the swords, Said the buyers, ۲ he one for fifty, 
and the other for forty." The youth then went to another 
market, and they offered him, for the first, forty, and for the 
second, thirty. He went back to the first market and asked fifty, 
and was offered forty; for this price he sold it. For the other 
he was now offered rn ۲, He sold it for thirty. The rifle he took 
to the first man and sold for ten. 

He then returned home having only eighty of his five handred 
rivals. Said he to his wife, “ M y God! So and So, son of Soand So, 
has played me a trick, the like of which never was.” Said his 
wife, “ What did he do to thee?” He told her, She said, ** AI 
right, just show him to me," He said, *I will; he passes here 
daily on his way to the mosque." 

The next day they waited, and the man passed. Said 
the youth, “There he is" Said his wife, “ When he returns 
from the mosque, go to his shop and start talking about women. 
If he gives ear, tell him that thou hast a sister at home, and that 
if he wants her, thou wilt give her to him in — DO The 

outh went and did so. Said the shop-keeper, “ Wilt thou show 
Lo to me ?" Said the youth, “I must ask: if I am advised 
to do so, I will show her to thee," Said the shop-keeper, 
** All right." 

The youth returned to his wife and said, “He says he 
wants her, but on condition that he sees her." Said his wife, 
* Certainly; to-morrow call him, and bring him hither, and sit him 
in that place. When he is,seated call the negress and tell her 
to bring water to drink, and when the girl is standing before him 
I will come out too," Said the youth, “AN right." 

Next day he went to the shop-keeper and said, “Get up, TN 
show thee the girl.” Hewent with him to his house and acted as his 
wife had directed. Then said the shop-keeper, “ All right, follow 
me to my shop." The youth went after him. The former then 
said, “Thy sister hath pleased me. Wilt thou give her to me ? 
How much dost thou want from me?" Said the youth, “ Three 
thousand riyals.” After more or less talking they closed at 
two thousand, and the youth promised that the marriage should 
take place on the third day. 

n the third day the shop-keeper came to have the marriage 
performed. The 0021 was called an d he tied the knot. At evening 
the bridegroom visited the bride and found her other than the girl 
he had first seen. = 

The next day he went to complain tothe Qazi. The Qazi sum- 
moned him and asked, * What news P" The shop-keeper said, 
“Tt is — $ gr M ipn d vom oinedst me to So and So, 
the daughter of So a » but So So has sent me a negress 





"o. 
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instead, and now I want justice from him. Find out about him." 
Said the Qazi,“ Certainly ; come to-morrow at noon,” 

The Qazî went to him who gave the girl, and said, “ So 
and So has come and laid a complaint against thee," “ For what ?'* 
said the youth. Said the 0۵21 “He says that thou marriedst 
him to thy sister and sent him in her stead û ne ns now that's 
not right, nor is it the act of decent folks," Said the youth, * As 
for me Î married him to my sister, and it was she herself whom 
I sent to bim," Said the Qazi, “ Well; he says he wants from 
thee what the law — !" [ e. here an oath ]. Said the youth, 
“I am with him." aid the (२०३१, * Present thyself to-morrow at 
noon." 

The two presented themselves next day at noon. The plaintiff 
stated, ** I asked of So and So his sister in न , and he took from 
me two thousand riyüls, and he tricked me and sent me a negress. 
Make him liable for all the loss I suffered for the wedding feast, etc.” 
The defendant said, ۲ Is this all thou hast to say or is there aught 
else ۶ ۳ Said the other, “This is all." Said the youth, “ AIL 
right; listen Oh Qàzi of the Muslims! So and So, son of So and So; 
xi. kek of me in marriage, and stipulated that I should first show 
him the intended. I showed her. Since he has seen her, I sa 
(that) God knows I am not liable for aught that he claims. ? 
The other retorted, * But I asked for thy sister, and thou hast 
not given to me her whom I saw." Said the youth, “She whom 
I showed thee, who brought thee waterand gave thee to drink, 
is it she thou hast or another?' Said the shopkeeper, “ The 
contract was concerning her who passed by, and not concern- 
ing her who brought the water." Said the youth, “I have no 
other but my wife, and this sister whom I gave thee yesterday." 
The Qazi said, “Take an oath that she whom thou didst give 
in marria ge is thy sister.! If thou refusest and dost not give the 
oath, I will hold thee responsible for what So and So has lost." 

The youth departed, and took the oath. After he had taken 
the oath, he that had married the girl said to himself, “I have 
lost two thousand riydls, and I must not send my bride away for 


nothing. When he went to her he found her to be an herma- _ 


phrodite* He summoned his slave and commanded him to con- 
duct her to her people's house, giving her the triple divorcement, 

Some time after, the yont i's wife, she that had played this 
trick, asked her father to sell her the house in which she had 
been brought up. Her father refused ou ive her the house. She 
sent for her father's slave and said to him, “Oh Mubarak !* I'll, 
tell you something but don't tell any one else," He said to her 
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“All right; say it, my mistress." She said, ** And wilt thou do 
as I say?" He said, “I will” Then she said, “When thy 
master goes to sleep and puts his dagger on the shelf, do thou take 
it and throw it on the floor." He said, '' All right.” She said, 
“ But thou must do this for three or four nights." “All right," 
said he. 

The negro went off, and when it was night he waited till his 
master was asleep and then took the dagger from the shelf and 
"हू ten it on the ground. In the morning, when the master arose, 

e found his dagger on the floor. “That's odd," said he; “my 
dagger—I put it on the shelf, and in the morning it is on the floor 
—or did I forget and not put it on the shelf 2 " 

The next night the slave did as before, and the dagger was 
found in the morning on the floor. Said the master, “ What is it 
that casts down the ger? The house is haunted and no longer 
fit for me—but I'll wait another night.” 

The third night the slave took the dagger and cast it inside of 
the house-door. In the morning the master couldn't find his dag- 
ger. He went to open the door and found it downstairs near the 

oor, 


The father vacated the house saying it was haunted, and that 
he could not pass another night in it. After a few days he sold 
the place to his daughter at a reduced price, and the girl took up 
her residence in her home—and when I left them, she and her hus- 
band were living happily together in the house. 





* 





WH! ikon I 


كان رجل سایم ०६५५‏ من بلاد ! الى بلاد ذاك النهار جا الى بلاد دخل 
الجن at)‏ حرمة وبيت الحرمة قريب المسجد صدرت ? الجارية قلات لها 
رودي اسالي الاسان هذا ايش حسبه وايش سبه و هو ert‏ ومن اين جا 
واحت الجارية حصافه قاعد في المسجن قالت له ” حبابقي ५४७०,‏ * و تقول من 
ادت و eral‏ حسدلگ و wri!‏ سبلگ و من اين جیت قال رالله ١ا‏ رجل سايم 
و اما eg] —J|‏ * راجت الجارية وقالت Cis)‏ قالت Ay LeU‏ ردي 
و قولي له با اصدر لک عشا رادت الجارية و قالت له ان حبابقي تقرل 
پا اصدر لك عشا قال لہا طیب iem) * ७3७७‏ الما © في الليل صدرت له 
قرصة jai‏ و اربعه مغاظيف 7 وملا * الصحقة مرق و صدرت الجارية به و قالت 
للجارية اذا aiher‏ الاكل قولي al‏ حدابني تقول pih‏ مدير paine yay?‏ 10 
و الكواكب اربعة وصلت الجارية عونی الطروق سوقت نصف القرص و مغظاق 
و لصف المرق شوبة-۸ wal‏ بالباتي yu! 35७०‏ و قالت له تقول لك gS‏ 
St‏ هديو oie pall,‏ و الکواگب اربعة قال لها في عشاه 
حمل نصف القرس و GO‏ مغاظيف و نصف المرق قال الجارية ولي لحبابتش"۱ 


—— Un 











۱ si, colloq. for ob ‘town’: pl. and sing. 

٩ yoo "to send." 

Nerdy ‘to send,’ not ' to enjoin.’ 

4 :شيم‎ n title specially applied to the descendants of Abi Bakr; also, to- 





» حقی الما‎ : app. n contraction of الى‎ "to and be. ا‎ 
7 مغاظيف‎ pi of ,صفظاف‎ ‘Fat, lights, tripe, بصقاق‎ n piece of 
wrapped in a piece of gut" 
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الشهر ०३-४० ١‏ و >००४‏ مدشوف. * و الكواكب A‏ ردت الجارية و قالت 
(४७००)‏ انه يقول الشهر مكسوف. و البعحر منشوف و الكواكب داه قالت للجارية 
سوقت عشا الغريب قالت الجارية لا قالت كيف ؟ صدرری Blac iu‏ يف و UP:‏ 
تلفت وصلت و صدرت قرس he‏ و AA. imal‏ و کل شي e‏ نمی ue‏ 
اک قاصت Aj an)‏ و ضردقها - و ردت ١ا‏ 4 هي تضرب علجارية + 


Noe II‏ ترکی الجاهل 


كانوا الترك في مكة خدوا دلاث ستين , على SAU IGN‏ جا عوضیپم ؛ 
وجرا * باس oom‏ لا يعرقونى طوتها ولا إسواقيا Pass)‏ الداس + PSN‏ خر چ 
ly‏ من ااقرك يبغى يجيب لحم وخشرة صن سوق اللصم جا الى سوق aml‏ 
و خد له النی ge‏ تم شال الم اده وصل في الطريق Se‏ حداه و شلت 
Sele pl,‏ , ادلی * التركي على TO‏ و لقي ديك al‏ .وضرب Shot‏ جا 
واحه جازم طریق قال له ايش عوى بک الدیگ يا افثدی قال و الله اخوه 
شل (५०००‏ قال له الرجل wand)‏ شلت ०६५७४‏ و تضرب الدیک قال لد كلها sb‏ 
lòs y pb fA‏ طير ७४७.‏ إلديك القرکی ورد اخذ له لصم و arb‏ له شحاء 
و Vm‏ - و رحت من عددع و هو يتضحى ولا عزم علي e‏ 





ol, i= HI‏ و ابوک 
: کان de, Sly‏ تزوج وجا« ولد بعد Syl‏ الولد ماتت الحومة تم 
يكالف الزقر * لبو ما وسل عمرة تمان cf‏ وهو ةليل JN‏ ذاک الهوم 
४७०‏ ربع Qu,‏ خم يتكلم مع الولد يقول له معنا ربع ريال yl‏ به دجاجه 
واذا اخذدا دچاچة با تجيب “Ute‏ وبا تطرحہں تصنها ७‏ تحقش!! wel‏ و اذا 


I ۰۴ The moon." # Lif * absorbed, sucked up" 

s على غلاق‎ ' nt the end of” € عوضي‎ incorrect form of (ess. 

b جوا‎ for 14% a ادلی‎ ‘atretched the hand to, took.” 
359 “ pistol | s زقر‎ = phe ' young one 

5 ناخ for‏ لون 10 ‘the father."‏ الاب = لبو 9 


E 


Ab خقش‎ to sit upon, batch (egre) ' 





~ 
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کیروا العیال ١‏ با لبیعپم هم و امپم بريالين و الريالين با لوخذ بهم شاه * والشاو 
با تلقع اذا جابت صیّب * با نخلیه لما یکبر و با २०३४‏ هو و امه و با SAU‏ بقيمتهم 
dhol, * akehan‏ با تلقے Ys‏ : جادت الصيب بنخلیه الما يكبر و با २०२०५‏ هو و due]‏ 
قال له الولد لا اذا كدر انا با اركب صلية قام لابوه وضرب الولد بکف nels‏ 
و اصدعه ails das‏ خشعت" ebal)‏ الصلقه مارت الولن صاح جوا له alme)‏ 
السلطان * و شلوه قال له السلطان يوم الفلاني احضر الى بيت القضاء حضر 
١ E g‏ لمعلوم حکمت عليه 2२७६...‏ بقطع الراس و ددرو به * و دفنوه و ما 
انا حضرى الصلاع علجنازة و الدفنى ما عاد حضرن الما هذا alliy‏ اعلم e‏ 


Leal, "^ DÀ DE IV‏ رباه 


كان واحد راج الى البرية 17 حصل gt)‏ صغیر قبض ut yl‏ وضوی *! به الى البلد 
و e» ple‏ كل شي و عفد» دکان ذاك اليوم e cob‏ في الدکان جوا ناس 
got o‏ من الدكان حصلوا e‏ راحوا حصلوا راعي الذكان قالوا له يا ws‏ 
eb "xc‏ من الدكان ولا حصلناك قال لهم ما حصلنوا e»‏ قااوا ust‏ 
e Lal‏ قامت قال الذي تبغوه با يعطيكم اياع خذوا الما اليوم الثاني جوا اعطاهم 
الذي بغوه وراحوا , FH‏ واحن بمولى e‏ قال له با غلای انت cob‏ ربع ني 
«४४५‏ من جا الى الذكان با يشل ذی sliny‏ ولا با يمنع yl as‏ قال له 
akale‏ ولا بيضلي oa‏ يشل JU, asla‏ اه بشرط Shy aial‏ اروح اسرق e‏ 
قال له طيب - وقع bal‏ *! و راح الى عند الوب قعد في الدكان و سير wh‏ 


ههه 





۱ عیال‎ ' young; offspring ': prop. of buman beings. 
1 شاع‎ for He 64 she-goat." — ‘the young of any animal." 
+ ۾ ' حاملة‎ jackass’: Baghdad dial., الا & رصطية‎ for 13). 
| 5 محلى‎ “ the bone behind the ear.” 
7 خشع‎ "to make a dent or depression; to press down.’ 
۰ سلطان‎ ‘ the chief authority in & town." 
9 yh) with ب‎ ‘to take ont.’ 
19 €> = قرد‎ ‘monkey; ape.” 
—n 


u برية‎ ‘the country, as opposed to the town.” 
18 ($39 ‘to go; especially in the evening.’ 
۱۶ Use here, ' we went.’ 16 yee a bet, wager.” 
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e»‏ صفق wy‏ و e JU‏ سو alie — e lòsa‏ قال a)‏ ارج ید یناك 
على وکیک طرحها قال اه القي یدینک على Sine‏ سوی الربم سرق على !»€ 
الرطل و القلم والدواه , لمولى EN‏ حكث وهار 
الشرط عطاة الشرط رام لارنج و ضربع - من بعد شهوين اتقةوا قال الذي سرق 
er!‏ بغيقنا اروج اسرق شي على الم قال صا als‏ با يقرق لك قال له وان 
سوقت قال له الشرط الأول مردوف 1 قال 3 طهب راح الى عاد eJ‏ قد 
غي الدكان - سوی dieet‏ الأول و Er‏ يسوي alie‏ الما مط بذینه على میونه 
e >)‏ و خوة  aios dias‏ قال له هو هو کذا! لقي * پدینک على pe‏ 
فرزهن ازيف - شاف e‏ صا ay‏ طب * راج الى عند صولى e‏ قال a)‏ 459 
الشرط ما Spat‏ لي e»!‏ قال له كيف سويت انت و aul‏ قال سويت مثل الأول 
Lil‏ وصلنا ند غمانی العيون if‏ عیوند بيديته قال له قى قلت لک ما با يسترق. 
لک قلت اي لا با بسترق عن بعد قال اه ५० mab‏ ذا الشرط الاولي الذي شلیته 
علي و اسا ذا ما Um‏ لي حقک و رد له الزاید وذاك سار الى بينه وراعي 
الدکارن سار الى دكانة . ورحت من AMES‏ و الوب قاعث في الدكان و aio bE‏ 
بخمسيه * جز ر ولا sihe‏ الخمية جيت با اروح cle‏ علي eit‏ و طمر علي 
و قيض تمي نيابي قال e uhe‏ ايش Sis‏ ايش سويت مع e‏ قلت لد. 

ولا شي و اعطهته الخمسیه US‏ و رحت و الما هنا و السلام خاص و عام * 


ge ۷‏ الادب 


كان رجل تز وج وجاه وله كبر الولد ولا علمه في شي سن العلوم بر صاز 
الولن يا هو يا ثور 6 مارت لبو 7 Es»‏ الولد ;31 الولن Wy‏ كدر 3 ols)‏ علمه prem‏ 
العلوم و صار الولد لا بوحل * غي سوال ولا جواب - من بعت رام ذاك اليوم الى 


=, 
1 «355,9 ‘doubled, عرز‎ ‘to open wide." 
۰ o ‘to place, put." 4 طب‎ = alo ‘the taking one in." 
b Bawean ‘a small coin.” 


6 “يا هويا ثور‎ 0 atupid one.” “To be* O stupid one!’ "is to be stupid, 
عق‎ ' to be such that people call one, ' You stapid.' 


-2 
1 لفو‎ for كبر # .الاب‎ for yi. 
e 4 > 
9 Cas lit. ‘to be stuck in the mad." 
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om of! om الذولة‎ alls 3.1.) كلام‎ dame dao تكلم‎ al oJ] شافه‎ ١ الدولة‎ ۱ 

ابو لگ, حف ws!‏ معك JE‏ لا ما عددي. إلا ابو قال له طيب طرب عن ابوك 

A‏ القي, لكم مشاهره ابغاى نذعد عدي قال له طيب راح جاب ابوه شاف ابوه 

الدولة كلما ساله في NULL‏ الولد ,بيس الاب 
“قال الولى نعم Ay‏ و نەم الاب و بیس الجد قال له ليش .يس الجد قال له 
نعم ابوي e Lisle‏ العلوم — هو ما عام ५52!‏ قال له و al;‏ شدي — 
الان شفه بيت العلاني هذا لک عطية و ISS‏ كذا ردال ujao‏ و عچیگ 
و Salye‏ کو Sis‏ 3 في کل وت - و سرت انا من عندهم و الولف هو 
y‏ الول في سبعة عشر نعمه من بعد صا كانوا فقرا و al‏ اعلم » 





كان أ واحد خطيب في مسجد وله في كل ina‏ خطبة جديدة tika,‏ 

:من راسه' ادق bell‏ خاک ؛لیوم قالت له ژوجته ما هو الت الذي تخطب yy‏ تصنف 
بخطب Lely Ut‏ الآ نا قال لها الخطبة Up‏ اخطب والتصنيف إصدف الا Ub‏ 
ولا حد كماىفي گل kasan‏ با اصنف rojos Abi‏ قالت له الحرهة ايب SOS‏ 
الى ذاك اليوم يوم الخميس ادلی علی دواته و البدای یبفی يصنف الخطبة 
Ae mJ) Jue‏ انا داکنده الذي هوه يقول انا اخطب وإصدف لو کان JOSS‏ 
باشغال البيت إن کان ماه يصنف كي كل جمعة خطبة جديدة . سبر یکقب 
" جات الحرمة و قالت له البرما شي 6 و السمن ما شي و بصل ماشي و حطب 
w^‏ و حومرما شي هي تعدد و هو يكتب حسب فا Eee pS‏ فك 7 القلم 
و الدواة و راح الى السوق و جاب لها لصو ايچ احْذ الما الیرم الثاني يوم الجمعة 
قالت له ثياب ما عندى OW‏ و بقروح الى المسجد بغير تاب راح الى السرق 
حاسب انه قد صاف الخطبة رد من السوق ضرب الحدى 


OS TSS m 
to v 
۱ (na DE ak y 1 d 
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و حصل glee‏ حاصل ۱ تضحى و ادلی على ais‏ وصل الى المسجند thas‏ 
الناس منتظريفة د ذل و ELI alb‏ فى الكدّاب alaa‏ صكتوب بر عا شي 
و سين ما شي حطب ما شي ودوهر ماذي و هل ما شي JY‏ من علمتبر 
و قال onl,‏ شل paly‏ مى الخطب Algol‏ و casu soba!‏ انا ما yout‏ 
قال له طیب قام الوجل هذا وشل خطبة و خطب بالناس ley‏ بهم خن 
الما Ow‏ الصلاة وراح الى ao‏ و قال للصرمة و الله انت التي تخطبین و الت 
القي ७७४४-००‏ .و ذي الحين ذا الم‌قاتهم وقد ما * با ثلقیذه في البیت ai)‏ 
و Lali‏ افتقه الممسجت و الجمعه . اخذی المقاتیے aie‏ قالت له ما ات قلت 
Ul‏ الذي hi!‏ و انا اادي انف قلت اك لا انا الذي لخطب و اصنف 
خلت اي لا وذا الصین کلام من في السوا و »ن في الخطا- و سوت من عندهم 
و هم عي مر اجلة * 


VII‏ طبیب العرب 


كان هندی من ००‏ حیدراباد سقط من راس خیل ونك دوصة 
الورک:* ودرج * على لاطبا و لا he Om‏ هی 92-4 امن العرب ار ء 
ate‏ قال له pl‏ الى العوپ و با بداوونلگ ل له طيب US se‏ 
الى عفد Ue,‏ في الشحدر راح وصل إلى الشثشعتر ءطا Qa‏ 
قال له تيه بدو هنا بالبرية و یجون الى هنا يسمون quem)‏ و هم مشهورین 
بالطب صدر عاني 7 الى السوق om‏ من sl‏ ثيه - طوب على 
ولخد رواه الهندي قال له البدوي کم ستة لك من ذي * سقطت قال له 
اربع سنين قال له ءا يا يداويك الا غلان وغلان بالبرية و هي B®‏ ايام با يجي 
قال له طیب ED ७‏ له - خذوا الما اليوم الثالث جا هذا الذي شل اسمه ورووة 
الهندي QU‏ له اذاويلك ws)‏ لازم ys‏ معي الى البرية قال a)‏ طيب lec yt‏ 
قال له خن لك دور و بردالین وزيف « و guys‏ قصب دخن و الجوم الثاني 





| حاصل‎ ‘ready. ٠ القديمة = الدويلة ۾‎ ۰ 
5 مهما = قن ها‎ ‘whatever.’ 4 دوعة الورك‎ ‘the hip-joint ' - 
b درح‎ ‘to go from one to one." 6 شار‎ for Jt i 
7 عاذي‎ * messenger | ^ ذي‎ Ge 


9 وزيف‎ ‘dry, salted fish." ی‎ a | 
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نروح - gib A‏ البندى وخرج الى البرية في دا ۱ البدوي و صلوا 
الى الصرم * قال al‏ البدوي a‏ ایام الثور لا تقية الما ally‏ الوزیف و القصب 
قال له طيب ds‏ حسب ها قال لك يوم الرابع جا البدوى شاف الذور العجنب 
بالثاني لشع * قال قربوا لي الهفدي واثی ملا سعيى * she‏ اركب الهندي 
gale‏ و ربط رجوله 53 بذع فک الثور علماء سبر الثور يشرب قوست بطونة واجقرت 
رجول الهندي صام الهندي فكوني فكوني قال له اصبر ولا فکه الما ۶ فقعت 6 
الرجل - ردك دوعة الورك في مثبتها - فك رجوله و اندروا الهندي من علثور 
لبصر 7 willy‏ على قعاده * و خلوه اربعین یوم و alt‏ لحم کباش و ذره من 
عیر ملع e?‏ الیندی سافر من العرپ الى الهدد واكرم العرني بكرهة كبيرة وجاء 
الى حيدراباد ولا عاد دريت ايش صار are‏ لاني لم اتفق به - والسلام # 


Ka VIII‏ الفقير 

كان daly‏ كقير دایم و هو 9 دي | لکلا ء 3395 تمن شع 10 الى Ae‏ ذاكه 

الیوم رام الى شعب وضیع ااطریق و تهیم 1 في عيادين وخذ ००३७‏ ايام لا اكل 
ولا شوپ يوم الرابع وصل الى هيدان وشافی في الميدارى بيت و JU‏ و aUi‏ هذا 
لبیت با احصل لي فيه الماء والاكل توجه إلى البیت و صل والبوت له oy‏ 
ابواب و گان هذا البيت لیپودی چا با يدخل من باب منعه راعي الشوكي 17 
قال له عا اخلیک تدخل الا ان با ८४७‏ الولد 13 قال اعون alu‏ من قتل النشی 
راح للباب الثاني حصل على Say GW!‏ 15 يجرس بنت عمرها في خمة 
عشر din‏ چا با anke dios‏ قال aJ‏ ما لک حکم 4! الا تجامع i)‏ و تدخل 
قال all Sse!‏ من الفاحشة راح للباب only daa oJ)‏ علیاپ و rois‏ خمر 
جا با يدخل من الباب منمه قال ४)‏ ما لگ حكم الا تشرب کاس من الطمر 








1 في قدا‎ ‘in the company of. 2 صرم‎ ' Arnb encampment,” 


3 لشع‎ ‘to stick to.’ = ‘a large basin. 
5 حتی = الما‎ 0 be ' to orack." 
7 بالبصر‎ * carefully, 5 poled ' a couch, bedstead.’ 


۰ شعب 10 who was always.‏ ' دایم ر هو 9 
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8७५० رجل و‎ clle leo ety wt راح الى‎ Km | 35 قال له و‎ di&a), 
०००५ الذى نرید‎ pml ليش قال له خن لک من‎ sake لحم خنزیر چا با يدخل‎ 
وتم بشکر‎ BRR ايش ني المصيبة الیوم چیت فیها . راح ودعت تحت‎ JU ادخل‎ 
ایا ۶ اسل من الاربعة هذه استخن * في عثله الخور اسپل رام الى عند مولی‎ 
شر به بعد ما شربه دخل حصل العیش * و الما کل‎ glee الخیر قال له هات الکاس‎ 
رد یتقر  علبیت جا الى الداپ الذي عليه‎ २०२ من العیش و شرپ له ماه من‎ 
قال له ادا الذي‎ aliiu الولث و قال الذي یحرس ايش هذا الولن قال هذا لمن‎ 
Ji 7 و كان الضمر قزقز* في راسه قيض برقبة الزقر» وقصفها‎ aliii با‎ 
البنت سال الذي على الپاپ ايش هذه البدت‎ aale الزقر , راح الى الباب الذي‎ 
* له ر م دخل الفقير علیدت‎ JU انا با إجامعها‎ ४) حال له لمن با یجامعها قال‎ 
له دااي کاس‎ ७७ بو جامعها , من بعد رام الى الجاب الثالث الذى فيه الخمر و‎ 
.و راح الى الداپ الذي عليه لصحم الختزير سال مولی الباب قال له ايش هذا‎ 
قال‎ UST رخصة‎ a) قال‎ aie UL قال له هذا لم با‎ aol اللحم الطيب عندى‎ 
له وخصه , كل من اللصم الما صلا بطنه , من بعد آذی اهل البيث طردوه من‎ 
البیت راح تهيم في الخلاء خن الما اليوم الثاني رن عليه حسه چاء الما بلد وهو‎ 
oW قال له ھا صن اين با‎ udhe daa جاء الى الم‌جد‎ alles! متندم على‎ 
ما بعد جرت فى ادد قال اد‎ A3 -قالی له و الله من ارض الله * جرت في‎ 
الى ۲ خرو قال له‎ ay! اخباری ايش من قصه جریی فیک احکی له بالاصر صن‎ 
الجدت , 10 ضميت‎ wasla لوکار‎ ial يا قلیل‎ 
الاربعة كلها و من یوم شربت الخمر ادر !! انک با تضم الاربعة كلما - قال اه‎ 
رباك وانو لعاد تعود لمثلها والله قور رحيم - وراج الثقیر ولا عاد دریت‎ paint 

الى اي خلاے لقف 11 e‏ 


— — — — — a — — — 


1 وذلا‎ prob. الا‎ sS و[ ما]‎ ‘this, too, ia uothing bnt." 


2 ايان‎ for اي‎ or ایک‎ 5 Sikes = bs), 

é هيش‎ ‘food,’ not ۸۲ & 59 59 ‘to buzz." 

8 5 “the young one,’ prob. connected with ^. 

.على البنت for‏ علینت 5 to brenk'‏ ۰ قصف 7 


‘the world’; as all land belongs to God.‏ أرض all‏ و 
=W. ۱۱ Imper. apparently for the past tenso «o‏ ات Le ws‏ 10 
‘ho went.‏ أخف 18 





4 
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Jal ike IN‏ الكذب 
يوم من الادام اجتمعوا اربعة انفار من العرب للسور قال واحذف هن الأربعة. 
اقول — re‏ 3 من قصر هو القاصر قالوا JL eie a)‏ بنجيب من كذبة 
و بانشوف كذبة من اكبر قالوا له استبدي من عندى قال لهم طيب وهو شاعر 
قال في ४०६‏ :*” يا وحلتي ١‏ يوم اني للکذب ما نا بصير , الحقت واحد على واحد 
حجم له بزير قم مسكين ذي قد بت بابرا دلئین بير , قال له bey aal‏ انت 
شاعر liat‏ ها ون شاعر as‏ إن تبغانا yi efe yp‏ شعر بلجووب علیگ 
قال ليم جووبوا من غير شعر إن حد با ية 13 قال واحد - كان عتدي سبع Sb‏ 
و gom writ‏ و القیت البعیر اول القطار و شفيت * في añe‏ اخطم اليل 
وصلت راس العقبة ۱قدیت هي الجول ؟ وکیت البل وسرت لقضا الحاجة سجر 
البعير sp‏ وجا صقر و قبض بلاق البعیر و شل البل كلا و غيب بين في الجو 
و لا عان دويت في اين راح بين وفاتن - قال a‏ الثالث عاقت ‏ كلاعمى قال al‏ 
p~‏ قال الثالت : كنت ote‏ با 2*9 es‏ و عدر على با دهري الخرف 7 الذوب ها 
حصل مجنی 5 اجتمع النوب 46 و راح الى وادي حول و حط على علب الخوپ. 
ونقر؟ العاب وشل العلب فى الجو و جابه الى تست شري 5" با دهري, 
غرز !1 لعلب وصار النوب يجني ۱۶ من العلب و هاذك السنة QAI‏ عسل 
ما بعد alie GAN‏ و حضرت الدبس 13 و اعطانا دا دهرى ١4 aa‏ عسل - 3७‏ 
ipe Rao al “eh‏ كن i a‏ وين ad‏ ر کے علدا تسن ah‏ 
ها حزمت الفقلة رادت تشر علقلت 15 Amo awa‏ ودخلت في النقلة ولا 
yh la sic‏ راحت بالحطب Le,‏ الى تحت uai‏ طلعت دالحطب الى ريم 16 
البیت خذوا الما في الليل الا و برق الدارق و رعد Sel‏ سالوا الذاس WG‏ 








= Rm ea. er لك‎ MM ا ل ل‎ 
1 وحلة‎ ' embarrassment ; ns though sticking in the ۰ 
2 زیر‎ “large jar.’ 3 بل‎ for ابل‎ 
4 شف‎ ‘to parane one's way.’ 
5 Ja open place on top of mountains." Se Ss 





l 5 
1 1 e ۰ 
. LI 
© 


gathore 





4 فلقت‎ ٠ Have you closed 


proot 


RA 
o plant, fix in the 


fled honey." 7 


kac et 


9 4 9» 
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فين هذا الرعد, قالوا في بيت فلا سالوو ايش IN‏ قال alls‏ ال« ão‏ 

سرحت | و alii cule‏ حظب و ضوری ؛ بالسصابة فیپا ولا Uais‏ خر ولا درينا 

الإ دالرعث و Gl!‏ فوقدا coa wl.‏ بدد ابوابه و خرج اليل من ,38 5 

و شرب وادي حول هازك ios ELU‏ جم و سبب هذا نوب با دهري زات 

يقول انا الكذاي الکیبر = 


X‏ الرجل و حرمته - حيلة شرعية 


كان واحد تز وم بعد ما تؤوج شّأت الصرمة t Jemu‏ حلف في‌الصرمة8 ° ان 
جانا ولث +5१3‏ 7 ويكون کیش ails‏ * سيعه اشبار SS‏ إلى ذاك الجوم 5315 ولك 
راح بیغی كبش زيلته سبعة إشبار ما رجن شي رد الى البیت حصل ace‏ 9393 
یی २९२३५ Aet ars aa)‏ عقاوب قال له See‏ وراك 0 ها wit‏ تي 15 الححالة 
JU‏ و الله .بنقتك طلقت من عقدی قال له لايش قال له حلفت ५४‏ ان جانا 
ولد (५०५०‏ بكيش ALS‏ سبعة FR‏ ولا ४४७‏ بتي سوهت hoe)‏ اليخاطبة 
ما بین زوجها و ابوها قالت له pad‏ بشیر المولود و ١<ذر Gale‏ تعود»» راحوا جابوا 
كبش MLS‏ كبيرع شبروا بشڊر الولد و جات سيعة اشبار و زايد و ذبعدوا الكبش - 
و إنا الذي قسیته على الذاس * 


wy FC XI‏ المخممة 


كان al,‏ قاضي Bore‏ النیین اولاد اما Sal,‏ من الاولاد ذكي راقف الكلمة. 
وهي ५०५ FS‏ الثاني لاهو كذا y,‏ كذا , SIS‏ اليوم جمع SYN‏ قال لهذا الذي 





۱ سر ج‎ ‘togo in the morning.’ ٩ ضوى‎ ۰ to return, come back.’ 

3 وقاد‎ ‘steps,’ 82595 ‘a flight of steps,” 

+ wi} ' to be, or become, in good condition,’ 

5 حمل‎ ‘child in the womb,’ 

4 حلف بالطلاق = حلف في الجرمه‎ 7 jòj = sos ‘a auncrifice,"' 
^ AL ذيل‎ tail." 9 883 for ‘omphagia." 
18 ما وراک = وراك‎ ۲ What news 2 What is the matter?" 
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ماهو شي روح هات Cdl‏ ثيران بعمايمهم قال له طيب راحم الى الوق ودار 
في Fol‏ كلها يبغى نيرين بعمايمها ما حصل شي , من بعد اشترى CHS‏ عمايم 
و خطم ادنین نيران و عممهم بالعمايم و راح بهم الى ppl oo‏ وصل الى oie‏ 
الداي كلى ०६० A‏ الداپ و طلع إلى ore‏ ادوع قال له SANS‏ قال له 
و ينهم قال له عند الباب شرف في ١ amba‏ شاف البقر معممة قال له من این 
جبتهم قال اما العمایم اشتريتهن Lely‏ الثيران حصلنمم في السوق قال له ادوم 
وا اسفاه على ترباتي 2 فيك اندر ندر العمایم من روس البقر وفك البقر - قال 
لولدة الثاني ر ح هات wld CH‏ بعمايمهم رام sll‏ حصل واحد عمامته ic‏ 
المحفر * ساله ايش shade‏ قال له مذهبي حراث قال له طیب ابوي يطرب 
منك راح هو tly‏ حصل داني و La dalp‏ عمامه كبيرة alle‏ قال له ايش 
مذهبى قال له مذهبي شافعي و اما النسب قبيلي + من He‏ , راح sis‏ حصل 
الثالك ساله ايش Shade‏ قال له مذعبي نجار و gaie‏ عمامه صنل الأول قال له 
طيب ابوي يطرب ماك راح pp‏ الى pp gb gpl ois‏ الى Frans!‏ سالد 
392 جبت الثيران قال له نعم قال له و ينهم قال هاذولا 6 قال له قلت لك wia‏ 
یرای جبت لي اوادم قال له يا والد هاذولا من ثیران بني آدم قال له و بني 
oly pe eof‏ قال له نعم dpe‏ و خیرم ps em‏ كلاب وغير ذلك 


يعرف كوعة من بوعه 7 هو ثور قال اه و من pah‏ قال aJ‏ الححمير الذين 
"M‏ وقت المغوب قال لغ 3 MSN‏ قال والکلاب الذين wie‏ الداس على عيدو 
حق قال له طیب لان عرفت انك ولدي"و اما فلای e|? dello,‏ 





۱ Axis. opening, window.’ i sb for تر‎ 
5 yêm * ۾‎ large basket for carrying eorth. 1 
s qi one whose profession is war, ie, all the mombors of a tribe 


except artisans and coltivators, 'Ulamá, also called Sheikhs, are inoladed in 
the Qabili. 


ti pima ‘reception room, court.’ 4 3931७ هرلاء-‎ 
1 e کو‎ 'wrist]bone near tho thomb.’ بو ع‎ ' bone noar the too." 


* ie, bis mother’s darling, ard not that he resembles his mother or 
tikes after her, 
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byl و‎ owl bee XII 

کان واحد ore ane‏ و dadi‏ ژوصه ١‏ و معه شجرة دق دنا * و گان يختلف 

Ue, جا‎ lasis acl اليوم‎ SHS فزعان عليها من الرقة لار فيا قحازيز5ة‎ bale 

جازم طريق سلم علعبد اول و اني ما قبل السلام ذاک راح توا الى عند 

اليد قال له يا فلا اليوم عبرت Sl‏ وهو قاعد و ملمت عليه و لا رد 

اللام ولا انا داري ايش بعال العبد و ذا العحين bi‏ خدر oat‏ لا عاد LA),‏ 

و الإ yes‏ لانه عبن زوسة قال اه ليش AS‏ تي انت su,‏ قال له لا قال a)‏ 

احسن , خن الى الليل ضوی * osli‏ ساله سيدء قال له فلا عدر عليك وسلم 

diaj شي‎ ७७५५ و لا قبلت السلام ايش دم إنت ويام قال له يا سين ها‎ «ule 

au,‏ قال له ملا ۶ ليش ها قبلت pA‏ قال a)‏ يا سين السلام يعجر الكلام والعلام 
بجر قحیز وز دبا e‏ 


SH Syl is XIII 

كان رجل نحته * ولد و الولك ذكي ذاک الهوم قال لولده الدوم باروج 
عند e‏ قال له طبب تضححوا و ضعداهم رز سقطت حبتين في لحية ast)‏ 7 
ولا دري بها راحرا الى عند * Kpm) ‘sles‏ حصلوا الداس Ss‏ اذكو 
aJ‏ شاف c‏ الوز في لحية ابو« ال له با به دی في wlio‏ قال a)‏ 
عبرنا عليه الخم-ه الفرسان * و در يدو علمى aim)‏ واذا Sly‏ هو و ولده 
قعون من On)‏ — الناس قال لولده سمعت فلا اش قال لابوه شف غدوة 
با اسوي شي في amd‏ و اذا كنا قعود حسب ها قال فلان لابوه قل لي خلي 
الناس يقولون ولد *> رجال قال له ۱حسن ls‏ الما اليوم الثاني حضووا 
وطرح que‏ رز كي aam‏ يعد ها اجقمعوا الناس قال الولت apd‏ يا بع T‏ 
قلت لي إمس شقه في Sam)‏ قال له یل امک يا دور » 


_ — 


| aa} * n stupid fellow; a dolt.’ 1 bs شجرة کی‎ ‘a pumpkin- vine. 
و‎ piles pl. of 331573 * the frait of the pumpkin plant; also applied to 


melons.’ 5 
4 (es ‘to return in the evening.” ۶ Je = ۱۵۱۱ why then.’ 
۾‎ inic شیپھ ۲ عنذة‎ ‘grey-board; the old man. 


- فارس‎ means loo. ‘anyone who is expert in any subject." 
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كان واحد حضرمي بارض حضرموت فلآت y‏ تحته ولا فوقه توجه h‏ 
اليمن اجا الى laie‏ و في lave‏ باشا ملقي؟ GW‏ انار mds‏ يجيبون له من 
اادوقات؟ چا الحقرصي الى lave‏ چا الى Silos‏ حال ها alt‏ رلیاشا 
تال ७५ Creal‏ ولد ؟ قال له والله من ارض حضرصوت قال له حضرمي > 
قال له نعم وکان یقکلم ane‏ عجب 2६३४ Lala!‏ من ذكاته (४७ HY‏ اخذه عنده 
ودقع € الثلانة الیمانده ولا عاد خلاهم يدخلون عنده (تفقوا AMAN‏ وقالوا كيف الضبر 

الحضرصي ۲ sla ९‏ من حضرموت و قطع معاشنا من عند LAGI)‏ قالوا بغیدا لم 
EE‏ الذي تخرجه دمن عند الباشا قالوا و ما المعجزة قال واحث — 
عندی انا اجيب له بيقين آخر البیت ما فيه حرف قالوا هات البيوت 7 بانسمعها 
جاب البیوت قالوا يا all‏ بغینا * عند SWI‏ ساروا aul‏ عنى الباشا قال لهم 
ايش جایکم قااوا چیدا لاحضرمي هذا بنجیب له ote‏ إن جوب bali tal‏ 
حسب ما دقعنا الباشا قد Be‏ في معاند و الا جوب عليها فالحذرمي po‏ 
tial,‏ نرد على حسب ماکنا عليه قال لهم Gab‏ الباشا باإشاور الحضرمي قال 
الحضرمي لعاد ٩‏ تشاو رني اجوب‌عايرم قال لهم طيب الداشا غدود وقت الظهر احضروا 
Ut,‏ با انبي ۱0 من الناص يحضروى ليسمعون بیوقکم وصدر ۱۱ الباشا لامل ive‏ 
اخذو الما الیوم الثاني وحضروا الفاس و الحضرمي قاعد عند الباشا خذوا بعد ما الوا 





1 Destitate, from قلت‎ ۰ to escape,’ as though he has escaped everything, 
d ملقي‎ ‘one that has found, acquired.’ 
8 سوقات‎ * laughable stories.” 
۰ دقع‎ ‘tn turn ont, drive away.’ 
BER n man of Hadhramaut,” - 
3 Srp ae ‘puzzler, something to bafle, and apparently not a miracle. 


In Baghdad dialect हु ير يد له معجزة حتی پخر‎ ‘nm miracle is required for 


him to go away. 


7 بيوبت‎ pl of بشنت‎ ‘a line of verse, Should be ابيات‎ 

$ Uo wo will now go; lit. “we E: 

9 عاد = لعاد تشاررني‎ 3 ‘thore in non 
is a verb. 


١ 


Ng NO 
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a بيونكم او عاد کم‎ wom l إلجاشا ها وين جيقو‎ fet! جوا اليمائيه قال‎ wal 
الیل‎ agi قالوا لا لا بانجیب بیوتنا قال لبم يا الاه هاتوا دخل اي با يجيب‎ 
JU, العاثا‎ 


فقال لي العطار ردوا بضاعني ०‏ و»>سكي ssl,‏ فقلت له [ هنا [ru‏ 
قام الحضرمي وقال اسمعوا يا من حضر ines‏ بجوت اليماني واسمعوا 
ls‏ * 
v‏ وت jaiu‏ يبي ع بخبزه 9 ودجر ومقوس ۶ Ua) — 4) «lis‏ يبلح (TY)‏ 
فقال لى الخباز )199 خميرني 2-59( وفقوسى (ist a ( Nhs‏ 
فام اليماني سنب es^ QAI‏ يلعن Sol‏ ويلعن i)!‏ ردك یا توس يا 
ابن القرس قال ااحعضرمي لا تسبنا سب الباشا الذى طردى من عنده ००२५‏ 
عدج عی الزمان العضرعى اخن رخصة من Lil‏ وتوجة الیل صكة وصل الما 
عرش العاريق a Ri]‏ الصرامية وشلوا 6 كل صا كان معة وراح الیل مكة ولا aimi‏ 
ولا 353 ey‏ اليل JSL e ske sa] y, Af‏ ودال T‏ نعسة àla | ०१४०‏ 
الذي تخر _ اكلي قام az‏ ۵ هسب ولفاق ARS)‏ الیل ما ملك المسب 
aimo‏ و عصبه chs‏ يدور السوق Om! — alee‏ و اذا Sats‏ “ذلك مصري 
almi y‏ ولا خوقه ها له عشا paie (spes,‏ مسب ale tal,‏ قابه Alam (०३००‏ 
S‏ وراه ae UE‏ الى who, anc‏ رمان واندر فی ال-وق الثاني M‏ 
)553( هو والحضرهي قال له ested!‏ ابش عندى يا هصری قال له aUi,‏ ° 
عذدی wimb‏ لابيع اذا ४2५०5‏ وإنقا ايش ase‏ يا ce»‏ قال له Ls ७‏ 
تمر قال له ايش تشوق يوم تنطينا peih‏ واطیگ الطعیی JJG‏ طيب الحدرمي 
Dij‏ صب المصرى و ey te!‏ > عسب الحضرمی وکلا راح الیل مرضعه فک عصب 
المسب es) tyes!‏ يعجن الطدين ویلقیه له خبز دصل في ell‏ رصان 
list‏ يدعب دي !?72 cs‏ والمصري وصل اای موضعع ولك مسب الحضرمي قال 7 





1 حيقو‎ wis lit. ‘np to where have yon come or reached,’ £e, how have 
yon progressed (in your plan). 

7 او عادكم‎ or, ‘is anything still remaining (to be done). 

8 ذجر‎ ‘beans * * — ‘a kind of vegetable.” 

5 شلوا‎ ۰ carriod away,’ for tLe 

4 a, n meaningless oath, like the Irish ‘Faith. 

7 JU in the sense of ‘to move one's hand’ is rare but classical. 





A 
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sty یسب‎ Eis ضع‎ a! حصل‎ pail) سن‎ UL QA في المسب‎ Saio 
^ رق دەر هوت‎ gan العرب ابعدوا ارق‎ Js! urs 





ی c?‏ اتفقوا اربعة من | VeL = yo? IJ, AAA!‏ دي عب ge Ba!‏ 
سرحوا وصلوا الیل راس الشعب شافوا الصید ۱ شردوا 12४७ aio‏ الوا هذه 
alap‏ ما هي one‏ الصید دقع ۶ صغي.ة وراحوا الى ها ٫ط‏ 5 الشعب bel bigs)‏ 
2 حصل ie‏ وضرب * ااجرن وصابه plo‏ علي اخوانه جوا اليل ده SS‏ 
الجرذ قال o>!‏ معدم كيف لقيت 5 من dipe‏ كال اامسام aD‏ قال له 
قال pL‏ الله من بعى شاو؛ الجرخ راحوا به الى Obs‏ و دخلوا في زامل é‏ 
التقوهم لاس قالوا ايش مع البو سويد 7 قالوا Une‏ وعل قالوا كيف بانشوده 
ala‏ الناس لو ذلا * جرذ ضحكوا pple‏ الناس قال واحد ايش ععکم 
يا اسیادی آفذحكون قال له واحد W‏ اربع شهر y.‏ حد صاب رعل الا انتم الیرم 
aali e ò ssl‏ - هذا ما كان من Ls‏ العبيد 35 (५2‏ > 


(3७५७० باداهيه الطبيب‎ XVI 
فيه القران لشع * ني‎ urs اليوم رجل بدوي شرب اہن دق راحلة‎ ms 
با داهي» راح وصل‎ adt ذاک اليوم قال با ارو ع‎ २० في‎ 1١ تم الرجل بستل‎ ges 








١ الصين‎ ‘applied in Hazramnnt to the ibex and the deer, the + only gama- 


4 


fonod in those parts,’ <= LA 


? نقع‎ are found." TS 5 kula ‘the bottom of.’ 
* wy ‘to shoot; also to hit ۰ كيف لقيت‎ what did you do.’ 


* 


s Jal ‘the chant of victory of the hunter 





E 


فص 


Xue ME us -— = 


— = + (۵ اسقل‎ ‘to get thi 
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الین عدد با y, E» tajo‏ با داهیه قال با داهية .| قطبه ۱ من كبن راحلة .1.3 له 
طسب راحوا Ipla‏ القطبه وام للقطبه وعصبا basda)‏ قال لابدوي bic 3 lebie)‏ 
BAN‏ المریض و راس الخيط تم في ين با داهیه وخلاها ربع Role‏ في بطه من 
بعد rae‏ الخیط اندر القراد بالقطبة وتعافی المررض من عوضه سالوا با داهیه wali‏ 
قالواوله ليش صا طلبت قطبه “بد شي है‏ من موادي الثانية * JS‏ القواد 
الا * روح ریم الراحلة بذك المواشي الثانية ويرو م لها اسنخذت في عقلي 

ان ep‏ الراحلة با يضر القران من بظه - هذا ما كان من حكاية الطبیب وهي 
aJ,‏ حكاية isome‏ وفعت ORAT ee goal we T‏ ہیں ur LSS‏ وادي 


aJ! oS DE AVII 


كان واحد في ريدة الدين * معه بات حسيةة النظر قال بنقي ما أزوجها 
ude y‏ رجل uit‏ في ثلاث خصال ايش اقوى ما كان وايش Ey‏ ما كان 
ویش Sy‏ ما كان جا واحد بخطب البنت قال له ما 1عطیک Y SN‏ إن کات 
تقتیفا غي (Jas Sh‏ و ذكر له تلك الذصال ولگ ثلانه ايام alee‏ إن Uiii‏ في 
لارام .3:5 أعطيك البات جيت 7 بعد غلاق الوعدة ١‏ ما #عطيك sid)‏ 


الاواي ° راته| البنت (२-०५‏ قاات للجارية رودي الى عند فلا وقولي له ايش 
وتقول لك ابش قال لت" ابوها قال لاجارية gels‏ »ای حوابتش وقولي لها انا 
Lais! ol LIT J JS 5 Les ME‏ کي رللا ازوجاك dle‏ الننت =l,‏ 
الجارية الى عند ae‏ وقالت لا يسلم عليش فلان ان ادوش يقول ان افتیقذا 

۱ dh ‘a piece." 1 Bie ‘to swallow.’ x شي‎ ' any 

* aol * other.’ 6 

4 8245 name of n town. الدین‎ name of a tribe = Raidah, the city of the 
Din tribe. 

T جيهت‎ ‘in case you come.” 

٠ الوعدة‎ GMs tit. ۰ the close of tho time assigned.” 

“to ask in[ marriage‏ خطب = whe‏ دي 
‘my mistress.‏ حیابتی sy.‏ = الاولي 10 


و 


"o 
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AYAN w^‏ الخصال ازوجاك aule‏ البنت قالت له طيب ادلت١٠ dele‏ القلم والدواج 
وکتدت ५३७!‏ * وی ما كان الخيل وارطب ما کان العليا * ,31 صا كان low)‏ 
وارسات badi‏ € إلى عند الولد اقبض الخط خن إلى نهار الوعد و حضر قال 
له ها هليوم يوم الوءد تفقینا قال aJ‏ نعم قال له تكلم قال اقوی صا كان الضیل 
—byly‏ ما عان ble)‏ وال صا کار الجاع قال لھ سوا 5 كلاملك لكن Sle‏ 
> بالله wt‏ تقول اي من الذى قال لك قال سالتنا alu‏ والله بنتك الذي 
“قالت لي وهذا خطها راح إلى oie‏ البنت غضبان JU le‏ لها we‏ يوم 
خلقت 6 وانت في البیت ها تندرین aio‏ ومن USS (०७०‏ هدش 
تقولين لي Ys‏ انبعش واات له ali,‏ ما اعرف io di^ aal‏ 
الا الجارية هذى وانت قال لها ملا 7 ايش هذا bid)‏ قالت aJ‏ هذا Ur‏ ارساخه 
الى عند فلاں قال لبا Lab‏ بايش عرفت (७35) Ul‏ ها كان والعليا ارطب 
ما كان والجمام الذ ما كان قالت له نعم جميع الجیوانات تعبر تحني ولا 
يدرف القصر * إلا الضيل يوم تجزم ° قال لها زین ذا فةوى والعليا بايش 
عرفت قالت له العليا اعوفها بالسمرة 10 هذه ذي صقابلة المكان اذاءفي ایام الصيف 
غبرت Sy!‏ الشمال تححرقها ص iis‏ و في ایام الربيع تخضر عرفت ان 
العلیا GE,‏ لا العلیا ما تهب الا في ایام m‏ - و g^!‏ والدني 
اربع مذاطر 15 amo‏ 19 و تلد و التعب النی تشوفه ۱ 1۶ كتير و Ut‏ 
-قلت ۱6 اذ( کار ७०‏ التعب ما عاد بتعود على كماد IY ١7‏ ادري 
الأ و Lib, oF‏ ملانگ 18 عرفت ۶ انه من لذة الجماع ان ما شي I‏ قال لها 


— 
1 ادلی على‎ ‘to take; stretch the hand to.’ ۶ co} ‘that which. ^ 
* lal ‘the south wind,’ * hx} ‘the letter.” 5 سوا‎ ‘right’ (ndj.)- 





* خلقت‎ = «Rn ‘yon have been created, born 


1 مله‎ z Sty * otherwise, in that case. 
a القصر‎ * fat, or story of a house.’ 


2 پا‎ T PES la Y. — ee 
۳0 o سم‎ mage ; fom. | 
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Git YU cob‏ لكان ذبحتش ويوم ۱ افتهتي الاه سلمش و وصى * المولك 
و عقدله با oa‏ شل البنترام بها الى aiu‏ - كت الما ow‏ كم يوم قال لا عحددي 
من القلوس قدر 420०-०६‏ ردال وبا القي لي بیع ر شرا في ايش اسوي ديع و شرا 
err Ax‏ قال لها y) esa Le y‏ قي الإ لحة قالت els pe — Ak a)‏ 0 راح 
الى الوق جا الى lye dis‏ الدكان قال له ايش AS‏ قال له بغیت fade)‏ 
له بكم البندق قال له بميقين و نص قل a)‏ عیب سيوف عندی دي هات end‏ 
وراح الى سوق الا لمحة درم Goull‏ قال له aat,‏ بكم البحدق قال له بثلاث 
Axe‏ ريال قال له طوس if‏ الجندى منك بالثلات صية واک شرط BRI‏ 7 
Gow!‏ و wy‏ إن فيه ةطب * والا سارط ‏ و الا بشعه 10 Gord)‏ ارده قال a)‏ 
ik‏ انقص راج و «قص البندق doaa‏ البددق مقطو ۱۱ رد (६००४‏ قال a)‏ 
لو تقول لي بعشرة ريال “if ie‏ راح درج 1 بالسيوف قالوا لهم الواحت 

با "t wry!‏ رد بیغی iy! Cytol‏ له une)!‏ باح بالا Gam‏ با gr‏ 
ty‏ له "onm ६ ce‏ و البندق رد acl y‏ بعشرة ريال ضوى الى AN‏ و صعة 
من شق Are mesi)‏ نوانين قال ob alli, &s m1)‏ بن س c»‏ في قصة ۱۶ 
قال اها طيب yasa‏ هنا کل بوم الى المسجد .335 الما اليدوم اداني كانوا aspire‏ 
p>‏ قبلهم قال لها هذ! قالت A)‏ اذا رد من المسجى رح الى دكانة و a eu‏ 


1 يوم‎ ‘the day that, the moment that ° رصى‎ ‘to send for, call.” 
है سو‎ pronounced saw يكوك + صو‎ * it should be ; let it be.’ 
€ ' ennily » هر فلك‎ "as you know,’ ie., do as you like, 
' to take to pieces. ٩ قطب‎ ‘a joint.” 
و‎ bye tn defect by which it fails to fire.” 
10 dadi “knot, scratch ; defect." 
11 مقطوب‎ * joined, baring a joint.’ ७ حرج‎ * to walk, move. 
1$ crime ابو — = پا‎ * the 50 dollars ono." 
ور‎ Lad * trick.’ is جز ج‎ ‘to pasa by” 


e. p 
— 
⸗ i> ^ ١ n. md à 
| wa Mah eal. # 
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في گر النسا اذا انصت ۱ قل له معي اختي فى البيت ان گان AUS‏ زواج 
|عطيك ایاه! رام قال له تروينا laur‏ قال له باشاور ان كان * قالوا الداس ارويها 
str‏ با ارويلك ایاها قال له طيب راح الى عند الحدرمة قال لها انه يقول ابقاها 
في dai‏ ذا اذا قعد طرب من الجارية و قل لها هاتي ماء UNI‏ 
xa tis‏ با اندر قبله قال لها طيب SS‏ الما الیوم الثاني راح الى sake‏ 
فال لغ كم با ارويف eal!‏ راح Bly‏ الی <a)!‏ مسب Lo‏ قالات dose! a!‏ سوى 
قال اه لیب الحتني 5 الى الدكان راح بعدع قال عجبتدا WL) bobs cai‏ كم 
تبغی هنا قال دلاث GY‏ ريال زاد الکلام و نقص و سدوا على القین و ३७०1५‏ 
للزواج يوم الا له خدوا الوا aJi e?!‏ 3 حدر لوقن طا ربوا ur‏ القاضي J‏ عقن 
خذوا الما الليل دخل علعروس حصلا ماهي الذى شافها اخد الما اليوم الثاني 
راح الى oie‏ القاضي Site‏ زهمه ‏ إلةاضي قال له القاضي خبر علم 7 قال a)‏ 
لا علم ولا كبر امس عقدت لي SY‏ آخت فلان yae‏ لي جارية و ذا wll‏ 
القاضي الى عند المزوج له قال له فلان جا مشتكي منك قال له ليش قال انه 
SP‏ انف عقدری له باختلی و los, & Ls. al Ky Ow‏ ها يضام y,‏ 325.2 بر 2 
jl. a‏ قال aJ‏ اما انا عقدن له باخقي و صدرتا هي بنع ها قال U‏ طيب 
الظبر غدوة حضروا الظهر فى اليوم الثاني اندعی !! عليه بقولة فلان بن فلأن 
خطدت os? Fo‏ اخنه و | om‏ مدي العبی J's‏ و wile‏ ني yo us‏ لى جارية 
ane‏ ۱۶ و الزمه ما خسرته في وليية وغير قال له هذا کلامک يا عاد شي صعلك 
و تشرط ان ارویه و رويقه من بعن ما Bu‏ اقول بيحجاني الله لا إصطاب a)‏ 


E 





1 «9! ۰ to listen." ٩ ات كان‎ for .ات‎ 

8 من‎ wyb ‘to call.” 4 44243 = alU + standing 
3 i * follow me.” 4 زهم‎ ' to call.’ 

1 خبر علم‎ ‘Any news?’ ‘What news?" 

8 صدر‎ ‘to send." ? B سير‎ ' action.’ 


10 مقادي‎ ‘ agreeing, consenting.’ 
11 اذهی على = انذهی على‎ ‘to state his claim again." 
19 هاب فی‎ ‘to deceive, trick.’ 18 Aye ‘catch hold of him? 
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wv‏ مها ادعى به رد ذاك قال له اما انا خطیت دي اخنگ ag! uibs y,‏ 
شعتپا قال له الذى رويتاك اياها الذى چابت الما و سقتلگ هي هازك دا حد 32०५‏ 
عندك قال له الشرط بیننا على الذى عبرت عا هو على التي جابت ااماء قال له 
ها om‏ عندی الا زوجقي و ie!‏ هذه التي إعطيتك اباها حكم asle‏ القاضي wen‏ 
يا هذه الذنى اعطيتها غلان انا اختك غلبت ١‏ ما اعطیت إلومين 2 الزمک قن صا 
كسرة فلان و :وج الحعرصة ماکان يعرف انها خنتی رام واعطى اایمین بعد ما 
اعطى الیمین رد الدي اخن الجارية قال كسرت الغین ريال ولا Ce?‏ اسیوها هكذا 
قام ببغى lackey‏ حصل ذه خنتى زهم odi‏ و قال اه ودها الى بيت la]‏ 
واعطاها Maui‏ ^ جات الى بيت lap‏ - مر doy) oe‏ الذ ی ws,‏ الرجل طلبت من 
ابوها البيت الدى تودت 223 غلب ابوها Le‏ يعطيها «zn‏ وصست (p> cual)‏ ابوها 
JU‏ له يا صداری با اقول لكف كلام ولا تتكلم ره 5a! sie‏ قال لہا — T‏ 
يا حدابه قالت له و با تسوي حسب le‏ اقول لك قال دا اسوی قالت له اذا نام 
سيدى و pub‏ الجاجيه في الرفقه شلها و اطرحها هابط قال لها طيب قالت له 
لعن يكون تلات ارنع T gt!‏ ھکذا قال لها طيب راج العدد om‏ الى الليل 
خلى سیده اما ينام شل الجنبية من الرفقه ५००५‏ على الأرض قام gro)! sos‏ 
دصل الجنبیه على الأرفى قال عجب الجنبیه حقي طرحتها في الرفقه 
و =m‏ الارنی LE‏ نيت صا Limb‏ في الوفقه خد الما ALU‏ الثانية 
७४६० Jas‏ العبن صبعدت الجنبية في (ua yr‏ قال ايش هذا jana‏ الجابية البیت 
صکوری ولا ale‏ يصاع لي لکن انتظر الليلة حك الليلة aI),‏ و شل الجنبية 
owl‏ و طرحها عند Gl!‏ داخل البيت خذ الما اليدوم aJU‏ ما daa‏ الجنبية 
ندر با CW) gis‏ حصل الجنبية في هابطي الببت SEN ABI‏ قال المكان 
مسکون ولا امسي ثيه اخذ بعد كم من يوم و باع المکان على البات بقاصر Asad‏ 
وحات البنت في المکان - و رحت من عندهم وهي وزوجها في البیت في سيعة 
ien pie‏ @ 


1 قاب‎ i to ۰ 3 ene اعطظی‎ means to Lake, not to gire au oath. 
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56. Proposed correction with regard lo the reading of an inscription , 
on some of the Suri dynasty coins, —By CoL. C. E. SHEPHERD, 
Indian Army, 


In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LIX, 
Part I of 1590, page 15A, Dr. Hoernle has a paper—** On the Copper 
Coins of the Suri Dynasty.” In this paper Dr. Heernle refers to 
nn expression on these coins; he says, p.155: “Thus on the 
" obverse legend which ought to run 


e wadi و‎ Goal! 25,8, or Lio قريت الدین و‎ 
“commonly exhibits the following form— 
T wid} الكين‎ 22,9 


“The g (nún) of the wd dinan is generally placed across the 
"|! (alif) of Û (ná)." 

In the British Museum Catalogue “ Coins of the Sultans of 
Delhi," and in Thomas’ “Chronicles,” there are many instances 
given under Shir Shah, Islam Shah, and Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, 
where the obverse inscription is quoted as 


فى عهن الامير الصاص الدين الدنان 


Referring to the expression 


whol) uah 


Mr. Stanley Lane Poole in the B. M. Cat. speaks of it, p. XXVIII, 
as "n very peculiar formula," and Dr. Hæœrnle says, and says 
correctly, t bu it is “absolutely unmeaning." , 

It is therefore obviously erroneous, The word wbo dindn, is 
Ere in Richardson's dictionary as meaning “ winejars," and 

azimirski, in his Arabic-French dictionary, gives the meaning as 
“Jarre surtout celle dout le bas est arrondi et que lon enterre 
pour qu'elle puisse rester debout." 

The contention in Dr. Hoernle’s paper leads one to the con- 
elusion that he favours the idea that the final word of the phrase 
should be Gio and not ws; that the error has arisen by a 
blunder of the die-sinker. This idea is rather a shirking of the 
question than an unravelling of the difficulty. 
Against accepting the view of a blunder in the word Wa, 
۱ there is the Mense of n final w. The die- 

— sinker could ly have blundered to the 
extent of putting a clear w. Dr. Horrnle 
a himself says: “The w (nin) of ud-dinün is 
ANA — “generally placed across the top of the | (alif) 
"of b (ná) It may be seen in the obverse 
=a م‎ i EET of fig. 2 and on the face of fig, 13, 
“29, In fig. 17 wis placed by the side of 

Gin the usual position." 
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In the Bodleian library collection there is a 
coin of Shir Shah's No. 556 that also gives a 
clear w as final letter at the end of the last 
line. The letters in the middle of the last 


word, however, in this specimen are off the 
com. 





5 In none of the figures published of these Suri coins can the 
| be absolutely accepted for want of the dot over the w. 

There is another solution that, it is S n may meet the case 
and receive the assent of numismatists, and that is that the final 
word is intended for was (dayyin). 


In No. 13 of Dr. H«rnle's paper, there are shown two distinct 


=+ under thes of the final word, and to the 
left of the date i¥i: the middle letters are 
unfortunately wanting in this specimen, 
being off the edge. The syllable hitherto 
usually read نا‎ might be read يا‎ and the two 
dots pointed out in No. 13 would lend support 
to this reading of them. 

In Richardson's Dictionary, Arabic, Persian and English, wts 
(dayyün) is given as: “a weigher of good and evil, hence an = 

. “epithet of God—computing, settling accounts with another, a 
“ judge— an umpire—an administrator—religions," In his Arabic- 
French dictionary by A. de Biberstein Kazimirski, ७०२७ is given as 
"Qni retribue sans faute le bien ou le mal; de là Retributeur, 
Dieu 2 Judge, 3 administratem gérant."'! 

It is suggested therefore that the inscription was intended to 
read wha} الدين‎ wsdl: the protector of religion, the judge: or the 
just ruler by a slight amplification of the administrator who 
weighs good and evil; or by the conjunction of Lane's judge and 
ruler. This makes sense and is in consonance with the desire of 5 
these Sultans to have their justice recognised as they assume on 


others of their coins the title مرو لعادل‎ Thomas’ Nos, 343, 356 for 


Shir Shih; Nos. 359, 361 for Islám Shih and Muhammad ‘Adil 
Shih: the nephew of Shfr Sháh and successor of Islám Shih took 
‘Adil as part of his sovereignty title. — 
That Shir Sháh was particularly strong on the. question of 
justice is shown by the following extract from Briggs translation 
of the Ferishta. in Vol. 11 in the cha —— on “Sheer Shah Soor,” 
p. 100, in describing the departure of eed to take charge of his 
ther's jageer that Fureed said: “ That the stability of every 












































- 1 Fame, in bis dictionary, gives WUS (dayyên) nan requiter who neglects x, 
vot any deed, bnt requites it, with good and with rm subd sero. ben or "رو‎ 
& ruler or governor— a manager, conductor or an orderer of affairs of — — — 
another SOMNIS GANG nr TUNE 0 Ry 
M + 2 ۳ 1 4 a ١ p MS SBT یو‎ aa YE ۳ € 
हट है? O e ou, JE , M, MO 
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* administration depended on justice, and that it should be his 

' greatest care not to violate it either by oppressing the weak or 27 

"permitting the strong to infringe the laws with impunity.” e 

onginated this phrase on his coins; his immediate successor» 

naturally kept on the complimentary epithet. 


The expression و بلدیی‎ W is generally attached to tho laqab 
of the Sultan, in the case of Shir Shah, 
see Dr. H«ornle'*s No. 15, where we have 
(22241 و‎ UM 949. also Thomas’ Nos. 359, 
361, where we have on Islam Shah's coins 
و الدين‎ Wol Jie and the many predecessors 
of the Suri dynasty who used the same 
expression و الدين‎ Lio) on their coins, but always attached to the 
lagab, will readily come to the recollection of the veriest tyro in 
Indian numismatics. 

It is therefore hoped that numismatists interested in coins of 
the Delhi Sultans will see their way to accepting this inscription, 
used solely by the Suri dynasty, having the expression gaf selah 
in the middle as terminating in الديان‎ (ud-dayyán), anyway until a 
better solution is arrived at, and read the whole obverse as 
whol} الدين‎ alaj الامير‎ ose ॐ translated as: “In the time of the 


Amir, the protector of religion, the just ruler.” 

Since despatching the above paper, the following example of 
a Shir Shah coin has been met with. The diacritical marks to the 
left of the date can only belong to the يا‎ of ریات‎ and would seem to 
put any other reading out of the question, making, as it does, 
sense which the hitherto accepted — a does not. A copy of 
the coin from Volume LIX, of the J. A.S.B. for 1890, Plate V LI, 
fig. 12, is attached for ready reference. 








Two similarly placed dots in same volume, Plate III, fig. 13, 
have already been noticed in the body of this paper. 


—— — — سد 
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57. Some notes on the so-called Mahipila Inscription of Sarnath — 
Hy ARTHUR VENIS, 


In the annual report of the Archeological Survey of India, 
1903-04 (pp. 222,223), Mr. J. Ph. Vogel resumes a discussion of 
this important document. While making no material changes in 
the transcript and version of the inscription published by Pro- 
fessor Hultzsch (Indian peach rr d , Vol. XIV, 1885), Mr. Vogel 
offers valuable suggestions as to the bearings of the record on tha 
remains at Sarnath. It is these that give to Mr, Vogel's article 
its main interest at the present time. And I propose to consider 
his article briefly from this point of view. 

The inscription is dated Samvat ۱088 It states that the 
brothers Sthirapala and Vasantapala were subordinate to an illus- 
trious King Mahipála at Kasi; and that they repaired (1) a 
dharmarajika, (2) a dharmacakra, and built (3) “ this new Gan- 
dhakuti (shrine) made of stone.” 

Sarnath was undoubtedly the site of these buildings. We 
do not know the exact spot where the broken Buddha-image, 
which carries our inscription, was recovered. And it seems n 
pity that no reference whatever has been made in the present 
A. S. Report to Mr. F. O. Oertel's most successful excavations in 
1904-05, from which fresh light might be expected on the identi- 
fication of the buildings mentioned by the brothers Sthirapila 
and Vasantapala. [The A. S. Report for 1903-04 has only recently 
appeared in 1 906; and at page 226 of it space is found for n post- 
scriptum to Mr. Vogel's contribution but on a different subject. ] 

l now turn to the identifications proposed by Mr. Vogel, and 
take them in the order already indicated. 

1. The تچ تم رب‎ TIN of the inscription, he thinks, is the 

gre at Stipa which the villagers of Sarnath now call Dhamek. 
Ir. Vogel's points are these, briefly: (a) the word dharmarajika 
is derived from the word dharmaraja; (b) Asoka was the Dhar- 
marája of the Buddhists; therefore (c) the word dharmarajika 
means ‘a stû ps erected by Asoka’; (d) from this word the current 
name dhamek can be derived. 

] deal with these points seriatim: (a) Mr. Vogel's derivation 
of the word in the sense of something made or caused to be made 
by a dharmarája is not contrary to grammar. But the word may, 
with equal ا‎ be resolved into dharma + rajika, meaning 
‘a line or field or spot for dharma '—rüjikà being a regularly 
formed derivative from the noun raji. This second explanation is 
more likely to be the true one. But even if Mr Vogel's derivation 
be accepted, his reasoning to the conclusion in (c), namely, ee t the 
word क عو‎ in our pa tion means ‘a — erec by 
Asoka” is y convincing. Nor again as to (d) is the word 
dharmarajika the enr possible source of the word dhamek, even 
if this derivation be altogether correct. I should like to propose 
the word dharmekgi as the source of dbamék or dhamékh (as it 











— 
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often sounds to my ear from the lips of the village folk around 
Sarnath). This —— y would not be irregular, 1 believe; and, 
as to the meaning of the Sanskrit word, I need scarcely point out 
thatit wonld naturally extend to ‘the place where Dharma was 
pondered ' and so SOR a most appropriate name for the holy 
ground of Sarnath. he suggestion itself I owe to a passage in 
Jinaprabha's Tirthakalpa, a MS. of which is dated Samvat 
1669:—* In this quarter of Varanasi, at a distance of three 
krofas, is a place named Dharmeksi, where there is a Bodhisat- 
tva's home (shrine), whose towering crestis gently touched by the 


sky." 
wai क्रोशचितये घर्मेक्ञा नाम afaa यच्च ودب‎ 
स्तर ्रारर A म्बिनगगनसमायतनम | 


[This M.S. has been very kindly lent to me by the Yati 
Dharmavijayi, Head of the Svetambarapathasala, Benares City. 


| read af instead of चम्निन. ] 


About Sarnath, Jinaprabha says no more; but, possibly, the 
words bodhisattva, Sikhara and fyatana may, in their present 
context, have distinct significance for the Buddhist archmologist 
and thus contribute, if only negatively, to the problem of identi- 
fying the Dharmarájika which the Pala brothers restored, It is 
of course easy to understand how in the course of years the word 
dhamek should have become the name of the most conspicuons 
object left standing on a holy site. 

II. Mr. Vogel is of opinion that the Dharmacakra of the in- 
scription is the temple which Yuan Chwang describes as near the 
Dhnrmarajik& and enshrining a life-size image of Buddha. I am 
inclined to go further and hazard the conjecture that the temple 
which Mr. Oertel has brought to light is the Dharmackra which 
the Pala family ۰۰ 5 in the year 1026 A.D. But as against 
this conjecture I am bound to note that the word dharmacakra 


may mean a monastery or, at least, a dharmasala (cakra—samüha); , 


and also (according to the Trikaéudasesa ) Buddha himself—a mean- 
ing that might extend to an image of Buddha, Then as to the 
" accessories "—süngam dharmacakram, I am unable to su gge st 
what thoy were; and I imagine that Mr. Vogel, when he translates 
the word sáógam by “ completely,” is in pretty much the same 
position ns myself, 

111, I follow him also in not attempting to locate the Gan- 
dhakuti—''/Ais new shrine made of stone," We must wait for 
Mr. Oertel's report on his excavations, And there is much still 
for the spade to do »t the Caukhandi, which is not more than 
half explored, and elsewhere at Sarnath. But meanwhile I must 
take leave to object to the translation given by Messrs. Hultzsch 
and Vogel of the compound hs E RTT PEE andhakutim, 
viz., shrine of stone from eight holy places, The idea of stones 
brought from eight places, might have been extracted from the 
compound, if it had contained the word 4il& instead of £aila. 
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Hut as it reads in the inscription, the compound, when resolved 
into sentences, can strictly mean no more than this :—the shrine is 
made of stone; and, in the shrine are, or to it belong, eight great 
places (positions). I would therefore make over the word maha- 
sthána, ' great or lofty place or position,' as an architectural term, 
to the Indian archeologist to explain, or even to explain away, 
according to his needs, A ‘mere grammarian,' éuskavaiyakarana, 
like myself, does well to attempt no more. 

As to the text of the inscription, I would offer the following 
remarks: The word gurava in line 1 is surely ananvita, unless it is 
a title or a class-name. Can it be the name of a class of men who 
are connected with pütjà in temples—a meaning which the word 
gurava bears, | am told, in Western India?  lIéíána, Ghantadi 
and Gauda are happy readings, for which we are indebted to 
Professor Hultzsch. Personally I am unable to see these nksaras. 
And what I seem to see is pasvadi instead of ghantadi. 
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58. Note on the Houbara or Bastard Bustard ( Houbara Macqueenii ). 
— By Likvr.-Corowgr D. C, PriLLort, Secretary to the Boord 
of Examiners, Calcutta. 
The Arab name for the bird is Aubürg and hubirah: the 
Persian عم تیاه‎ and hûbarra. The Baluchis call it chars, 
a name applied in Oudh to the Florikin. In Pushtu it is called 
tora, chüra and £sra,;;, In the Punjab it is known under various 
نمی‎ names, the commonest being tilar: its other Panjab names are 


kharmor, khanmor, and in the Kapurthala State tughduri.' In 
some districts it is called qurain and guraini, a name elsewhere 
applied to the great Indian ۸ 
The houbara is a winter visitor to India, and enters appar- 
ently by all the passes on the N.-W. Frontier. Arab falconers of 
Baghdad and Beare have informed me that they have taken the 
eggs and reared the young under a domestic fowl and Persians have 
told me the same story. An English sportsman stated to me that he 
once shot a specimen near Bannun as early as the end of August; but 
the earliest date I have myself observed one is the 9th October, m 
the Tochi Valley. In the Dera Ghazi Khan district I got trust- 
worthy information of three on a tenth of September, but I failed 
to pus them up. "These birds leave India in February and March, 
and are then fat and strong on the wing. and a much more 
न difficult quarry for a falcon than in the early winter months. 
: On a first of April I saw two near Kohat, and on a first of May 
I hawked and killed one in Parachinar close to the Paiwar Kotal. 
The heaviest weight recorded by me is 4} ۰, 

Very occasionally a stray bird stays down in India during the 
hot — ıer, Two hot seasons running, I had continnous informa- 
tion of a single bird near Kohnt— perhaps a wounded bird, or 
perhaps one more silly than its fellows that had missed the moon 
and the last karavan of the season, and so got hopelessly ‘left, ' 

The houbara's food is chiefly, but not entirely, vegetable. In 
the gram-producing district of Marwat, the seed is grown in a 


c dry soil and left to be fertilized by the Xmas rains. The houbarn 
that arrive in that part, pick out the grain from the ground, 
and fill their crops. They soon move on to the melon beds in the 


thal? district to feed on the seeds of burst and broken melons. 
Their favourite crops are, besides melons, the green leaves of 
mustard, turnip, and gram. They also feed on cotton, but to a 
less degree. In the spring ,on their return migration, they nre. to 
be found in the stun ragged wheat crops of the bare stony 
plains on the N.-W. Frontier; but whether they go there to feed 
on the green shoots, or on the weeds and insects to be found in the 
damp ground, I cannot say. At any rate wheat is not a favourite 
food of theirs. In Persian they do harm to the opium crop. In 
the Dern Ghazi Khan district they eat the manna that is in 


سس | — se‏ —— — — — —59 —— —— — — ته — 
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à  Knpurthala falconers call the Great Indian Bustard tughddr. 
- è Thal; the sandy jungle districts of the Derajat are so called. 
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certain spots produced on the tamarisk. The following are some 


of the jungle fruits, etc., on which they feed, with their Panjab. 


111111365 — 


(1) The fruit of the karel (Capparis aphylla); the fruit when 
unripe is called delha, and when ripe, pinj@. (In the 
Derajat the unripe and ripe fruit are both called 
delhu.) 

(2) The fruit of the vûn, wan, or jal (Salvadora oleoides) ; the 
fruit when unripe is called peki? ; when ripe, pili; and 
when dried, kokan. 

(3) The fruit of the ber (Zizyphus Jujuba and Z. nummularia) 
and the kokan ber. 

(4) Three kinds of (dna, viz., khungan-khar | ere d lon recur- 
vum); and allied plants, phesak ini; and the lina, 
which is called in the Dérejat, ghalmi lîna, and is 
specially common in the **thal " districts. 

(5) Jamis or camel thorn ) Alhagi Maurorum ). 

(6) A plant called dodhak in the Derajat; perhaps the ۶ 
or galetht of other parts—dudhak being applied to a 
family of plants that contain * milky’ juices. 

(7) Jangli agwain or pahóri ojwain, said to be a species of 
wild thyme: common in Parachinar. [Ajiwarn alone is 
the Dill seed or plant. ۶ 


The houbara is both gregarious and nocturnal, yet unlike 
geese and cranes it is not clamorous. How then does a flock avoid 
dispersing and losing its members ? A scattered flock has some 
means of rallying, for rally when dispersed it does. ‘The houbara 
appears to have scarcely any voice. If angered, or alarmed by 
being seized, it will snap its beak and emit a faint croaking 
sound. 

When attacked by n hawk, it will puff itself up like a turkey 
cock, and charge the hawk, striking forwards with its powerful 
feet. I have seen a young and inexperienced peregrine com- 
pletely knocked out of time by a blow from its wirg. Its habit of 
ejecting a glutinous green fluid, from its vent, over a hawk that has 
fastened to it, is well known to all falconers. "The fluid besmears 
and soils the plumage, and should the houbara break away, 
effectually impedes the flight of the hawk. In spite of all that 
has been said on the subject, I am convinced that this is an 
unconscious and accidental weapon of defence, the action being 
the resultof fear, In proof of this it may be stated that the 
houbara behaves in exactly the same way if suddenly xh im htened 
out of sleep and put up in mid-day. Further, when feeding on 
lina, the feces are like those of the domestic fowl, and it is only 
when the bird is grazing on mustard leaves or certain other crops 
that the “ mutes” have their peculiar odour and consistency, - sing 

Tristam says that the ۳ oubara defends itself by ejec 


~ 4 From which snjji is made, 
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a fluid not only from the vent, but also from the month. The 

latter, however, is merely an accidental discharge after death, 

resulting from «a crop freshly replete with juicy leaves. Its real 

vespon of defence is its protective coloration. "The upper parts 

^re destitute of any mark that can attract attention; the E ahe: 

eal rasa harmonise with the surfaces on which the bird habi- 

tually rests, that whether squatting on yellow put or amongst grey 

recks, with its long neck stretched out on the ground like a 

sleeping camel, it is perfectly invisible. “Nature seems to have 

entered into a conspiracy 3 to cast a protective colouring over it, 

no matter what the surroundings. Even the piercing eye of a falcon 

is deceived and fails to distinguish the quarry from its squatting 

place, so great is the ‘sympathy’ between the two.' Once I detected 

a lioubara, hiding in a bush, merely by catching sight of its yellow 

eye. It is this power of hiding that has earned for it amongst 

Pathans the soubriquet of *thief'— for to a Pathan mind the 

word thief suggests first an idea of stealth and cunning, and 

not dishonesty. Once, near dusk, on an open flat plain destitute of 

even a blade of dry grass, I flew a pregrine at an houbara that 

rose at some distance. I galloped after the peregrine to a spot 

where she had stupidly settled on the ground and was ranning 

about and searching. Just as I stooped to take up the baffled 

falcon, five houbara rose as it were out of the earth around me, 

" within a radius of two yards When flushed qnietly, the honbara 

wil fly low for some way, butafter settling, it always runs for 

some little distance Tf a single bird be pursued by a hawk, it 

will perhaps join its comrades, who will then form line and charge. 

If its comrades are scattered, it will endeavour to make some 

cover intervene between it and its pursner, and will then turn 

aside a little and squat, If there is a nullah near, it will to a 

certainty make for its edge. When pressed by a hawk it will fly 

in large circles, being loth to leave the vicinity of its comrades. 

If, however, after being chased to a distance, it baffles the hawk 

and horsemen, owing to the broken nature of the country, it will 

Mir squat gn for a certain time, and will then make its way back to 
its comrades. 

Though possessed of considerable powers of flight, it only 

takes to the wing when forced to do so Thongh honbaras often 

nd the day in sleep at a considerable distance from the 

particular field they have selected asa feeding ground, they make 

their visits to and fro on foot, visiting the ground towards evening 

and leaving it about 8 A.M. in the morning. A party of six or 

eight of us once sat down on an embankment to wait, and watch 

for one that was known to visit that particular small and solitary 

mustard patch, the object being to get an easy fight for à young 


— — — — -_ 
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i Hionford says that only a trained eye can detect à squatting boubara, 
Even n trained oye cannot detect it —unless of conrse the bird moves Tt is 
quite a common thing for a chased houbarna to dodge behind cover and —— 
nnd for the falcon to settle within four or five feet nnd bo baffled, even on bare 


ground, 
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nnd partially trained hawk. The accustomed hour for the houbara’s 
visit having passed, the villager who owned the plot said it would 
net come that evening, and suggested beating for it in n certain 
direction. As we remounted our ponies, the houbara surprised us 
by suddenly rising from the mustard. It had stolen in unper- 
ceived, having eluded the vivilauce of our trained sentries. 

The objection of the houbara to take wing, known to all 
villagers, isthe chief means of its destruction. The owner of A 

lot of cultivation notes the direction of the foot tracks. He then 
ae down along the edge of the plot, and onthe side the tracks en- 14 
ter the cultivation, a line of bushes or twigs, a span or more in 
height, leaving in it a doorway of about thirteen inches wide. A 
stick is buried in the doorway, and to it is fastened a horse-hair noose, 
about five and a half inches in diameter, and made of ten or twelve 
twisted horse-hairs. “The honbara trips up to the obstruction and 
looks at it with disfavour. Then, like a lady in a messy street, 
who makes a circuit to reach a crossing, it turns aside and trips 
along the edge, till it reaches the opening, when it puts its feet in 
the noose and falls a victim to fastidiousness. If asked why, 
instead of hopping over the bushes it acted in this unnecessary 
manner, the silly bird would probably reply with the faulty logic 
not uncommon amongst humans, that ‘it always did so, and di is 
is the only reasonable explanation of its conduct.’ This method of 
snaring is in the Punjab called lang lagan@. If a lang, arranged nga 
or disarranged, be seen near a plot, itis a sure sign that snares 
have been set some time or other, let the villagers swear to the 
contrary ever so loudly. (A little bakhshish will settle matters.) 
In Persia, instead of the line of bushes, the crop is railed in by a 
string, breast-high, the usual doorway being left open. 

The result of all this "i ping about is that the houbara 
lenves numerous tracks, and in the sand these retain their fresh: 
appearance for weeks, nay for months, Rain is the only thing 
that obliterates them. To discriminate, the falconer must dismount 
and go on all fours and closely scrutinize the foot-prints. If the 3 
surface of the depression be smooth like the inside of an egg shell, 
the print is not more than a few hours old, but if rough as ; though 
sand had been peppered on it, the footprint is old, Even with this 
clue, the novice will find it no easy task to discriminate between 
the two, The track in the diagram is from a life-size photograph 
of a footprint made in clay. The only dna dan footprint 
that a novice might mistake lor an houbara's, is that of the stone- 
plover, but the latter is far smaller. 
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Life-size diagram of the footprint of an Houbara in clay. 
(From a photograph.) 


certain sounds. Once, beating in the Jhang district with a long 
line of beaters, five houbara were roused, but did not take wing. At 
the end of the line, far away, was a young peregrine I wanted to 
‘make. The Zaildar said, “ Shall 1 make them lie down?" 
Without understanding in the least! replied, * Yes" He began to 
make the peculiar grunting noise of the Afghan camel men when 
grazing their camels, and the houbara, no longer suspicious, at once 
squatted. In the Jhang district the birds will sometimes feed in a 
turnip patch while the owner is driving his bullock at the well, 
Once at dusk I flew a young peregrine at some houbaras feeding in 
a small turnip patch, and the hawk killed on its edge. While 
1 was feeding her up, the frightened houbara came back out of 
the jungle and began to feed close to me. A quiet flight with a 
hawk will not make houbara desert their feeding ground, but a 
gunshot, or galloping about after a hawk, will drive them away, 
at least for many days. 

It is easy to beat through a country full of houbaras, and while 
the sun is up to find none, They will lie close, erhaps in the 
open, paripa on the shady side of a bush, and let t he beaters walk 
over them. Some run round the line or else conceal themselves in 
bushes. If in the line there is a keen goshawk, the number of 
houbaras seen in a day will be quadrupled. When the sun declines 
in the late afternoon, they dá not lie close; as evening draws 
in —— are all on the move. 

Then a hawk is in the air, it isa matter of extreme difficulty to 
put up an houbara, or to get it to fly if put up. Indians (and perhaps 
Arabs and Persians), who care nothing for the flight but e - 
thing for the pot, prefer to hawk and kill the quarry on the 
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59. A Tibetan Almanac for 1906-1907 ( 2۳252781۱۳ 
MANAMAUOPADHYAYA Satis CuawpbnA ViprAnnOsAwa, M.A, M R.A.S. 


1 got a copy of a Tibetan Almanac for 1906-1907 ١ 
pared by n learned Mongolian Lama living in Tibet a little to the 
north-east of Lhasa. It is replete with figures indicating con- 
*tellations, stars, lunar mansions, auspicious and inauspicious 

cn. days, etc, calculated according to the combined method of the 
Indian and Chinese astrologies. The Tibetans, like the Chinese, 
divide the year into 12 lunar months, each of which opens with 
the first day of the waxing moon and closes on the last da of the 
waning moon. As the lunar year is of less duration than the 
solar, an intercalary month is inserted almost every third year to 
make the lunar year agree with the solar. The current lunar 
year, which consists of only 354 days, - on the 24th Febru- 
ary, 1906, and will terminate on the 12th February, 1907. 

The author of the almanac examining the year through the 
Mirror of the Science of Time, makes various prognostications of 
which some are mentioned here. In the Tibetan Cycle of 60 years 
the special name for the current year is Fire-Horse, in which fire 
will predominate over other elements. The king of the year is 
Saturn, under whose malign influence meritorious people will 

suffer and thieves will prosper. Heavy rains will commence on 
the 12th July, 1906. But in the first part of the rainy season 
there will be scarcity of rains owing to which crops will be 
damaged. Fruita wi ii be abundant, bat there will be specks on 
them. The FU and wheat will suffer from eve-diseases, In the 
kingdom and in the houses of landlords, a great disorder will pre- 
vail, The rich will satisfy their hunger at the expense of the pour. 

The solar eclipse that is due on t^e 14th. January, 1907, will 
continue from 10-30 AM. to 3 .سم‎ There will be two lunar 
eclipses, one on the 4th August, 1906, aud the other on the 29th 
JD , 1907, both commencing at sunset and continaing for 
ANE ur hours. 

he earth will quake thrice. The first earthquake will 

take ge on the 12th May, 1906, the second on the 7th Novem- 
ber, , and the third on the 13th March, 1907. 
The sun will commence turning towards the south on the 
1७६ Jul E. 1906, ۶ nnd will return towards the north on the 30th 
December, 1906. 

The solar and lunar days not being co-extensive with each 


other, some days are '' cut off ef R=] y and some again are 
retained as “ excess " or ° superflaous '' (ES) in almost 
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CUT-OFF DAY. SUCCKEDING DAY. 
The 22nd day of the 3rd | Tho 23rd day of the 3rd 
Tibetan month, Tibetan mouth, corres 
ponding to ۵ May, 
1906, ia Tuesday. 
Lee es = 
: 15th day of the 4th | Che 16th day of the 4th 
Tibetan month tan month, corres 
— to 7th June 
is Thursday 
The 7th day of the 5th | The 8th day of the 5th 
Tibetan month tan month, corres 
ne to 20th June, 
ia Friday. 
The 18th day of the Sth | The 19th day of the 5th 
Tibetan mouth Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 10th July, 
1906, ia Tuesday — 
The 10th day of the 6th | The 11th day of the 6th 
Tibetan mouth. ibetnn month, corres 
—— to Slat July, 
906, ia Tuesday. 
The 13th day BF the 7th | The 14th day of the 7th 
Tibetan month, 
Ming. to Int. Bapt, eS 
1906 (4 urday. x 











The 6th 
Tibetan 
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The following nre cut-off days 








kemben 1006, fe Sunday. 


The 27th day of the Sth ‘Che 28th day of the Sth 
Tibetan month. — 
ponding: te 16th Octo- gt 
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PakcwxpiNG DAY 


—— — — — — —— 


The 21st day of the 1 
Tibetan month, corras- 
"€ to 14th May, 

6, is Monday 


The 14th day of the 4th 
l'ibetan month, oorres- 
ponding to 6th June, 
1906, ia Wednesday 


The 6th day of the Stl 


Tibetan mouth, corres- 
ponding to 25th June, 
1906, is Thursday. 


o — — — — 


The 17th day of the 5th 
Tibetan month, corres 
ponding to 9th July, 

906, is Monday 


— — — — — 


The 9th. day of the 6th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 30th July, 
1906, is Mo 





The 12th day of the. 7th 
Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 3ist Angust, 

906, 7 





The 5th day of the Sth 


ibetan month, 








Tibetan month, corres 





1906, is Monday 
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"RECEDING DAY Cwr-Orr DAY. SUCCERDING DAY, 


کب تست ۱۳ — — — — - — — 


The 2nd day of the 10th ‘The 3rd day of the 10th | The 4th day of the غ10‎ 
Tibetan month, corres- Tibetan month Tibetan month, corres 
pondingto 18th Novem- 


nding to 19th Nov 
r, 1906, is Sunda. 1५ : i 


1906, is Monday 











— — — — —— 5 - هه 


The 26th day of the lOth The 27th day of the 10th | The 28th day of the 10th 


Tibetan month, corres- Tibetan month. Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 12th Dec- ponding to 13th Dec., 
ember 1906, is Wednes- 1906, is Thursday 

day 





| 

The lst day of the 12th | The tod day of the 12th The 3rd day of the 12th 

‘Tibetan month, corres Tibetan month Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 15th Jana- ۱ ponding to 16h Jan. 
ary, 1907, is Tuesday ۱ 1907, i» Wednesdey, 





| —— 


The 25th day of the 12th | The 26th day of the 12th | The 27th day of the lzth 


Tibetan month, corres Tibetan month. Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to Sth Febra- ponding to 9th Feb. 
ary, 1907, is Friday. 1907, is Saturday 





t — 


The 196۱1: day of the lst The 20th day of the Ist The 216६ day of the lat 
Tibetan month of the Tibetan month of the Tibetan month of the 





next year, correspond- next yenr. next year, co nd- 
ing to 4th March, 1907, 4 ing to Sth March, 19 907, 
is Monday. is Tuesday. 








The 24th day of the 2nd | The 25th day of the 2nd | The 26th day of the 2nd 
Tibetan month of the| Tibetan month of the Tibetan month of the 


next year, correspond- | next yenr. next year rrespond 
ing to 7th April 1907, 3j ing to 8th April, 1907, 


in Sunday. is Monday. 


0 © 
— — — — — aaa aana aaa 


The following are excess ov superfluous days :— 


EXCESS OR SUPERFLUOUS 
DAF. 


26th day of the 3rd | The 27th day of the ard 


۳ | corres- 








FuHECEDING DAY. SUCCEEDING DAY. 












The 25th dav of the ard 


h, corres- 
1905 is to 21st May 
is Monday 
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١ 
۱ Excess OR SUPRRYLUOUS 


DAY SUCCREDING DAY 


PRECEDING DAY. 


— 
— — — — — — —— — — — — — QI = 


The 2nd day of the 5th The 3rd day of the ۰ The 4th doy of the 5th 
Tibetan month, corres Tibetan month, corres- Tibetan month, corres- 
ponding to 23rd Jane ponding to 24th and | ponding to 26th Jone 
1906, is Saturday 25th June, 1906, i+ 19806, in Tuesday, 
Sunday and Monday. = 











The 22nd day of the 5th | The 23rd day of the Sth | The 24th day of the 5th 
Tibetan month, corres- Tibetan month. corres Tibetan month, corres- - 
ponding to 12th July ponding to 13th and pone ing to 15th Jnly, 





1906, is Thursday. lath Jale, 1908, is is Sunday 
Friday and Saturday. 

The 1*th day of the 7th | The 20th day of the 7th | The 2160 day of tho 7th 
Tibetan month, corres ibetan month, correa. | Tibetan month, correa 
ponding to 6th ing to 7th and Sth nding to 9th Sept., 
ber, 1906, ia Thursday. — oon, is Friday 1908 ‘is Sunday. 


nnd Saturday 





The 25th day of the 8th | The 26th day of the 8th | the 27th day of the Sth 





Tibetan month, Corres- Tibetan month, corres- Tibetan month, corres. — 
ponding to 12th Octo- | ponding to 13th and ponding to 15th Oct., 
ber, 1906, ia Friday lath October, 1908, in | 1906, is Monday. 


Saturday and Sunday. 


— TD 


The 13th day of the 9th The 14th day of the 9t) | The 15ch day of the Oth 
Tibetan month, corres Tibetan month, corres- Tibetan month, correa- 
ponding to 20th ۰ ing to 30th and | ponding to Ist Nov., 
ber, 1906, in Mondoy paor 1906. in Tusz- 1906, is Thursday. 

day and Wednesday. 




















—— 


The 18th day of the 10th The 19th day of the 10th) The 20ch day of the 10th be 
month bens betan month, corres- 
p to 6th Deo., 
sie Thursday - 





—— to 3rd Decem 
1908, is Monday 














— — ——— — — 


The 10th day of the 12th The Lithday of the 12th 
ponding ann and 
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۹ The most auspicious days for bathing (ablution) are the 


following :— 
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The 4th day of the 
Sth Tibetan 
month. 





| BE | washing on this day. 1 
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Some of the days most auspicious for starting business nie 
mentioned below :— 
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The 17th day ofthe | Fridny. | Sth June 1906, ASIS] 
| Accomplished. 
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The 20th day of the Monday. Lith June 1906, 
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The 19th day of the |Monday. 9th July 1906. = | 
Sth Tibetan 
month, Accomplished, 
The 18th day of the [Friday ۱ Sth Oct. 1906. SIN | 
sth Tibetan 3 
month. ` Accomplished. 
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8th Tibetan ۱ 
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TIBETAN Date. Day VORRFSFONDIEG Kv 24 & ۸ 
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On the undermentioned days poisonous snakes (A, नाग) will ع‎ 
rise from beneath the earth causing diseases to senile inhaling 
their breaths :— 


۱1 May 1906 ; 16th rni 1906 ; 30th May 1906 ; JOth June 1906; 27th June 
1906; Sth July 1906; lOth August 1906; 27th Angust 1906; Sth October 
1906 ; 9th October 1906 ; 13th October 1906 ; 15th October 1906; 17th October 
1906 ; 19th October 1906 ; 21st October 1906 ; 24th October 1906 ; 26th October 
1906; lst November 1906; 12th November 1906; 13th November 1906 : 10th 
— 1906; 19th Jannary 1907; 20th January 1907; and 14th ۱ Bt. a 
1 | 


The Tibetan Astrology, which combines in itself the caleula- 
tions of the Chinese and Indian Astrologies, has been made con- 
siderably complex by the inclusion in it of the Buddhist Metaphy- 


sics. In the Tibetan Almanac there are noted not only the auspi- 


cious and inauspicious junctures ( ata < ) of the Indian Astro- 


logy such as Siddhiyoga ( fafsata 55۱۳25 25 ( etc., but also 
favourable and unfavourable prognostications are made from the 
Chinese diagrams (Pah-Kwah, SAT ) such as Li (Fire), Khon 
(Earth), Dwa (Iron), Khen (Sky), Kham (Water), Gin (Hill), 
Zin (Wood),§ Zone (Air), and Yos (Hare), Hbrug (Thunder), 
Sbrul (Snake), ete. Terms of the Tibetan Metaphysics are also 
assigned to particular days with a view to mark “them as nuspi- Xm 


cious or inauspicious. Thus days are marked ns a= | | E 









ARS! بجد‎ AK! (Avidya, Samskara, Vijüána), etc. The influ- 
ence of the Indian Astrology seems, however, to be predominant. 

Thus, though the first month of the Tibetan year begins in 
February, the Tibetan Almanac opens with the 3rd ‘Tibetan 
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SUMMER AND WINTER ۸ 
(ISSA 25725 


In the Tibetan Almanac under examination, the Summer 
Solstice is noted on the Ist July, 1906. As a matter of fact, 
according to the European Astronumy, the Summer Solstice falls 
this year on the 21st June, The works of some of the Indian 
Astrologers such as the Siddhánta Siromapi of Bhaskaracdryya 
(1150 a.p.), Aryya Siddhanta of Aryya Bhata (Sth century 
A.D.), Graha-Laghava of Ganeéa Daivajňa (1520 A.D.), etc., 
क agree with the European astronomical works as to the 

ate of the Summer Solstice falling on the 21st June. 

According to the Süryya Siddhanta (about .250 a.p.), 
Bhasvati of Satánanda (1059 a.v.), Siddhanta Rahasya of 
Rüghavünanda (1591 4.p.), ete., however, the Summer Solstice 
falls on the 23rd June. ‘The astrological works belonging to the 
school of Süryya Siddhanta are generally accepted as authorita- 
tive in India. Copies of these works were introduced into Tibet 
in the old days. o the Summer Solstice should have been noted 
on the 23rd June in the Tibetan Almanac. But this has not 
been done. The reason is this: 

According to the school of the Süryya Siddhanta. the date of 
the Solstice changes by one day at the interval of 66 years and 
8 months. The Summer Solstice first commenced falling on the 
23rd June in 1899 a.p. It fell on the lst Joly in 1499 A. b., 
and continued to fail on that date till 1565 A.D 

This shows that the Tibetans have not reformed their calen 
dar since 1499 a p.-1565 A.D. They must have got their astrology 
from India before 1499 a p.-1565 a.p., and made necessary cor- 
rections every year up to 1499 A.D.—1565 A.D., in which years the 
Summer Solstice fell on the Ist July. Since 1565 a.p., they have 
been following the Tibetan version of the Indian Astrology but 
have not introduced the necessary corrections ns have been done 
in India. This shows that the intercourse between India and 
Tibet in intellectual matters practically stopped about 1565 A.D. 
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. While the foregoing notice of the Tibetan Almanac of the 
Fire-Horse year (1906-07) was passing through the Press, Mr. 
E. H.C. Walsh, Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, ver 
kindly sent me a copy of the standard almanac of Tibet of the 
Water-Hare year (1903-04), which he had been using during the 
late Tibet expedition and which on its first and second pages con- 
tains the following Tibetan verse (of salutation) :— 


2m ~ —— ee x apa 
TST IN IGS NA 3 که‎ ۳۲ || 
—— xy - LI > aA > ج‎ * 
51-5 ARAN AST EASA ALAA SS || 
~~ 
— =, + — <J" 3 ج‎ 
551151255112 جاع‎ Ebi AES n 
= ~ Wa — uj C سه‎ 
ددجو‎ Raj Aga वशे ١ 
~ ~ 
" I salute the Sumeru-like King of sages, the heart-exalter, 
the goldenly sublime over this earth, the transcender of the four 
main stages, who is well embraced by that Incarnate Pair of 
Righteousness, riz., the Sun and the Moon." 
Side by side with the Tibetan lines there are also four Sans- 
krit lines written both in Lantsha and Tibetan characters, and 
evidently composed by the Sanskrit-knowing Lama employed 


under t he Lhasa Government, which were inserted as the Sans- 
krit equivalents of the Tibetan lines and run as follows :— 


ayanta Hf 
व्याय्येस्समा जे विचतुःक्रमं वा | 
uy खय्यन्द॒यरं qty 
aa: प्रयो मौन-ईशं सुमेसम्‌ ١ 


As the Sanskrit verse composed by the Lama seems not 
to be quite accurate, I append a Sanskrit translation of the 
Tibetan lines as follows :— 


प्रथितचित्तोत्यादं wa 17 aga 
समासविचतुरसोपानं wear دج زر ف‎ 71 
सुनोन्द्सुमेखं नमाम n 
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चन्द्र रू dns] ۲ 
. ` नमामि संच्ञेपचतुःखोपानम्‌ ॥ 
l or ۱ 
उपजातिः। 00 34 
awad 33 मुनौख 70000 ` ` 
eatfmaq ۲ © | "xm 
 भर्म्माछतिब्रज्स॒धांखवेरुं | * 
नमामि संक्ञेपचतुःक्राम खच ۱ 


N.B.—The Tibetan verse, as well as its Sanskrit translation, 
is an instance of "double meanings," the epithets in the verse being 
applicable to both Buddha and Sumeru:. = = |. 


mamas applied to Buddha signifies “one who has 
3 55 ۷ محمد‎ eba ir the highest purity of heart"; as 


applied to Sumeru producing expansion or 
exnltation of the heart. 


| 











Tad. XY! — 1, rising above the earthly or rotatory existence; بج‎ 
STERN . a colle mass rising high over the earth ۱ —8 
جرک‎ l. the four stages of perfection, viz., srof?patti, sakrda- | 

— gütmi, Gnayame and arhattva ; four 4 of ascent. 

Sb foremost of sages, that is Buddha. 
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DECEMBER, 1906. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the Sth December, 1906, at 9-15 P.M. 


5 The How’str Mnr. JUSTICE ASUTOSH MUKHOPADHYAYA, M.A., 
L., Vice-President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 


Dr. N. Annandale, Raja Ram Chandra Bhanj, Mr. F. B. 
Bradley-Birt, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Mr. R. Burn, Rai Sarat Chandra 
Das Bahadur, Babu Amulya Charan Ghosh Vidyabhusan, Mr. H. G. 
Graves, Mr. H. H. Hayden, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. W. W. Hornell, Dr. 
W. O. Hossack, Mr. C. Little, Dr. M. M. Masoom, Mr. R. D. Mehta, 
C.LE., Capt. W. F. O'Connor, R.A., Lient.-Col. D. C. Phillott, 
Major L. Kogers, I.M.S., Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastri-Sankya- 
ratna-Vedatirtha, Mr. R. R. Simpson, Babu Chandra Narain 
Singh, Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, Mr, E. Vredenburg, Rev. E. C. Woodley. 


Visitors :-—Mr. E. C. H. Cresswell, Babu P. K. Das, Mr. H. C. 
Jones, S. Naseer Hosain Khan, Babu Dwijendra Narain Kay, 
Babu Purnendra Narain Singh, and others. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Seventy-three presentations were announced. 


In accordance with Council order, the General Secretary read 
the following report submitted by the Delegates to the Aberdeen 
University's 400th Annive on behalf of tbe Society. 

" Your Delegates to ihe Abs Aberdeen University on the occasion 
of its recent Quartercentenary Celebrations have the pleasure to 
submit a short report of their mission. They do not propose to 
describe the Festival, as they understand that the official Publica- 
tions Committee of the University intends to present Books of the 
proceedings to nll the bodies that sent representatives. 

The Selebrations. which extended over four days—September 
25th-28th—of exquisite weather, were begun by a service in one 
of the two constituent colleges of the University (King's College) 
and were ended by an evening ATEN tion in the E (Marischal 
vene c ) During the entire week the City was en féte. 

the afternoon of the Finsr Day, the Delegates, upwards of 
240 in number, and representing the Universities, Colleges, and 
chief Learned Societies of the United Kingdom, as well as the 
— Universities and Academies of the British Possessions, 
and those of America, Austro-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, J Koen) N orway, Russia, Sweden, 
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and Switzerland, were received by the Chancellor and p ofli- 
cers of the University and formally presented the addresses of 
congratulation with which they were entrusted. This was one of 
the biggest functions of the four days, and was so managed that 
the whole population of Aberdeen might see something of it; for 
the members of the University (among them a most charming 
band of more than a hundred girl undergraduates), together with 
the special Guests of the University, the Delegates, the Magis- 
trates and the Town Council, all arrayed like King Solomon in 
all their academic or civic glory, marched in procession through 
some of the streets of the city to the place appointed for the Dele- 
gates’ reception. The place of reception was a temporary hall, 
specially constructed at the charges of the Chancellor, Lord 
Strathcona, and capable of accommodating 4,000 people, The 
dais of the hall was occupied by the senior members of the 
University and the special Guests and Delegates: the body of 
the hall was filled by the invited public. 

The Delegates from the United Kingdom were the first to be 
received ; after them came those from the Colonies and India, and 
then those from foreign countries in alphabetical order. As the 
Delegates of each country were announced the whole assembly 
stood up while a band played the appropriate national anthem 
or air. 

The addresses were presented to the Chancellor unread : 
indeed, it would have been impossible to read them, for the mere 
formality of presenting them engaged the greater part of the 
afternoon: but a selected delegate of each country or group of 
countries delivered a short speech in behalf of his colleagues. In 
this procedure, the delegates from all the British Dominions 
beyond the seas, India included, were represented by Principal 
Peterson of the University of Montreal and were attuned to the 
national air of Canada. 

The addresses, however, were afterwards publicly displayed 
in one of the museums of Marischal College, and were one of the 
chief attractions of the Reception that brought the celebrations 
to an end. | | 

Some of the addresses were real works of art, upon which 
considerable time, thought, money, and in some cases scholarship, 
must have been spent. Ours was not, by along way, one of the 
most attractive, though it was by no means one of the plain- 


est. | 
After this great reception, the — 8 were entertained at 
n nena uet given, in one of the public of the city, by the 





Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council. 

In —— of the Propa Div: DROME ی( نو‎ 
conferred upon 122 distingui guests, those ns 
bononred were Sir John ६ Peay K.C.LE., M.P., the delegate 
from Bombay University, and Mr. John Sime, C.I.E., who repre- 
sented the Punjab University, as well as on Professor Kielborn of 
Gottingen, who is one of our Honorary Members, Major Ronald 
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Ross, C.B., F.R.S., late of the Indian Medical Service, and Pro- 
fessor C, R. Lanman, professor of Sanskrit at Harvard. 

In the afternoon of the same day there was a Reception by 
the University at King's College, and in the evening another pub- 
lic Reception at the Art Gallery, 

The 'Tuisp Day was the day of the celebrations, when the 
new buildings at Marischal College were formally opened by the 
King, who was accompanied by the Queen. The weather was 
truly imperial, and all the eminence of Scotland—academic, civic, 
political—and all the adorned beauty of Aberdeen, were present. 

dx In the evening a banquet, almost comparable in magnitude 
with the feeding of the multitude in the wilderness—for the num- 
ber of the guests amounted to 2,400—was given by the Chancellor, 
Lord Strathcona, to all the graduates, guests, and delegates, 
Many of the guests wore their academic robes; nor did any one 
lack anything of the equal feast. 

The principal function of the FovgrTH Day was the evening 
Reception at Marischal College, at which upwards of 4,000 guests 
were present, and doctors’ robes of many colours were displayed 
to soft Lydian airs and the powerful strains of the national instru- 
ment of Scotland, 

Your Delegates came away with vivid impressions of the 
wonderfully perfect management of the long series of ceremonies, 
and of the splendid hospitality shown to all the guests and dele- 
gates both by the University and by the city." 

A. ALCOCK. 
18h. October, 1906. GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 





The Chairman announced that Dr. E. D. Ross havin g return- 
ed to Calcutta had taken over charge of tbe duties of Philological 
Secretary from Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri. 

Lieut. J. C. More, 51st Sikhs, F.F., Bannu, proposed by Lieut.- 
Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale; Mr. R. J. 
Hirst, Assistant Superintendent, Bengal Police, Calcutta, proposed 
by Lieut.-Col D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N Annandale; 
Captain S. Morton, 24th Punjabis, Dilkusha, Lucknow, proposed 
"Y Lieut.-Col, D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale ; 

‘wan Tek Chand, B.A., M.R.A.S., LC,&, Deputy Commissioner, 
Ludhiana, proposed by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by 
Dr. N. Annandale; Mr. H. 0. Norman, Professor of English, 
Queen's lege, Benares, proposed by Lient.-Col. D. C. Phillott, 
seconded by Mr. H. E. Stapleton ; Mr. Henry Sharp, Director of 
Public Instruction, Eastern Bengal and Assam, Shillong propo 
ni Mr. H. E, Stapleton, seconded by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott ; Mr. 

. R. Kaye, Bureau Assistant to ihe Director-General of Educa- 
tion, Simla, —— by Dr. E. D. Ross, seconded by Mr. ۰ 
Burn ; Captain C. L, Peart, 106th Hazara Pioneers, Quetta, pro- 
posed by Lieut..Col. D. ©. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. Annan- 
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dale ; Captain Claude B. Stokes, 3rd Skinner's Horse, Deolali, 
proposed by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. An- 
nandale ; Leiut. @. Harris, 56th Infantry, F.F, proposed by 
Lieut.-Col D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. Annandale: Major F, 
O' Kinealy, I.M.S,, Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling, proposed by Major 
L. Rogers, I.M.5., seconded by Major F. P. Maynard, 1.31.5 : Ar. 
Arthur William Dentith, LC.S., Assistant Comptroller, India Trea- 
suries, proposed by Lient.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. 
N. Annandale; Major W. Donnan, LA.. Examiner, Ordnance and 
Factory Accounts, Calcutta, proposed by Lieut,-Col. D. C. Phillott, 
seconded by Dr. N. Annandale; Mr. J. C. Jack, I.C.5., Joint 
Magistrate, Backergunge, proposed by Mr. H. E, Stapleton, se- 
conded by Lieut-Col D. C. Phillott ; Dr. Adrian Caddy, M.D., 
M.B, B.S. (London), F.R.C.S. (Eng.), M.R.C.S.(Eng.), L.R.C.F. 
( Lond.), D.P.H., Calcutta, proposed by Major L. Rogers, I.M.S,, 
seconded by Dr. Arnold Caddy; Dr. H. Finck, M.D., Surgeon 
to the Consulate-General for Germany, proposed by Major L. 
Rogers, I.M.S., seconded by Major F. P. Maynard, LM.S.; Pro- 
fessor S8. C. Mahalanabis, proposed by Mr. J. A. Cunningham, 
seconded by Dr. N. Annandale; Major B. H. Deare, D.P.H., 
I.M.S., Civil Surgeon, Patna, proposed by Major L. Rogers, I. M.S., 
seconded by Major W. J Buchanan, I.M.S.; Captain H. B, 
Foster, LM.S., Eden Hospital, Calcutta, — by Major L. 
Rogers, L.M.S., seconded by Ca pes .ل‎ W. Megaw, LM.S.; 
Captain J. O. Holditch Leicester, M.D., F.R C.S., M.R.C.P., LM 5, 
General Hospital, Calcutta, proposed by Major L. Rogers, 1.M.5., 
seconded by Captain J. G. is 1.31.5. ; Major W. J. Hay- 
ward, M.B., LM.S., Police Surgeon, Calcutta, proposed by Major 
L. Rogers, I.M.S., seconded br Dr. W. C. Hossack ; Captain 
Harvey, R.A.M.C., Station Hospital, Calcutta, proposed by Major 
L. Rogers, seconded by Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.S. ; and Cap- 
tain C. C. R. Murphy, The Suffolk Reg iment, proposed by Lieut.- 
Col. D. €. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale; were balloted 
for as Ordinary Members. 


Mr. D. Hooper exhibited some primitive candles made from 
the seeds of Myristica canarica, one of the wild nutmegs of South- 
ern India. The tree is found in South Kanara, Malabar and 
Travancore. The seeds, which contain half their weight of fat, 
are beaten into a paste and pressed into the hollows of small 
bamboo stems, and then heated over a fire, The black candles, 
moulded in this peculiar fashion, are removed and used for illumin- 
ating purposes by villagers. The fat of the seeds consists 
mainly of myristicin, is readily saponifiable, and warrants a wider 
commercial application, - 


On behalf of Mr. J..W. Ryan, Manager of the Government 
Rubber Plantations at Mergui, the Natural History Secretary 
exhibited a Laka re of a prostrate but vigorously growing 
tree of Hevea bra s, the Para rubber tree. The purpose o! 
the exhibit was to illustrate the vitality of this species. — 
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The following papers were read :— 


r 1. A list of 124 new words, chiefly European. that constantly occur 
in modern Persian N evspapers; collected from the newspapers of the 
past siz months,—By MUHAMMAD Kazim SHIRAZI, Persian Instructor 
to the Board of Examiners. Communicated by Lr.-Cor. D. C. 
PHILLOTT. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal, 

2, Salima Sultan Begam —By H. BEvERIDGN. 

3. The Paladins of the Kesar Saga. A collection of Sagas from 
Lower Ladakh Tale No. IIT — By Rev. A. H FRANCKE. 


This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 


4. Note on the Common Kestril ('Tinnunculus alaudarius ).— By 
Lr.-Cor. D. C. Puiruorr. 


5. Nole on the Lager Falcon (Falco jugger).—By Lr.-Cor. 
D. C. PHILLOTT. 

6. A note on Swertia tongluensis and on a mew variety of 
Swertia purpurascens.—By I. H. BURKILL. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal, 

7. A Chapter on Hunting Dogs, being an extract from the 
Kitab*'l-Bazyarah, a treatise on Falconry, by Ibn Kushijim, an Arab 
writer of the Tenth Century.—By Lr.-Cor. D. C. Puittorr and Mr. 
R. F. ۰ 

8. Note on a specimen of Felis tristis, Milne-Edwards, in the 
Indian Museum.— Hy N. ANNANDALE. 

9. Notes on Indian Mathematics —BSy G. R. KAYE. Oom- 
municated by Dr. E. D. Ross. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

10. Miniature Tank Worship in Bengal.—Compiled by A. N. 
Morerty, L.C.S., Superintendent of Ethnography, Dindar. Com- 
municated by the Anthropological Secretary. 

ll. The Saortas of the Rajmahal Hills —By R. BAINBRIDGE. 
Communicated by the Anthropuliyical Secretary. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

12. Noles on the Freshwater Fauna of India, No. XI. The Oc- 
currence of the Medusa, Irene ceylonensis, in Brackish Pools, toyether 
with its Hydroid stage.—By N. ANNANDALE. 

13. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India, No. XII. A 
ry note on the Polyzoa occurring in Indian Fresh and 
Brackish Pools, with the description of a new Lophopus.—By N. 
ANNANDALE. 

` 
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14. Notices of Orissa in the Early Records of Tvbet.——By Rat 
SARAT Cuanpea Das, BAHADUR. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal, 


The Second Meeting of the Medical Section of the Society 
was held on Wednesday, the 14th November, 1906, at 9-15 ۰ 


MAJOR W. J. BOCHAXNAYN, I.M.S., in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

Major E. H. Brown, ILM.S., Dr. A. Caddy, Captain F, P, 
Connor, I. M. S. Lt.-Col. F. J. Drury, LM.S., Dr. W. C. Hossack, 
Dr. W. W. Kennedy, Captain D. McCay, I.M.S., Captain J W. D. 
Megaw, I.M.S., Majo D. M. Moir, I.M.S., Major J. Mulvany, I. M.S,, 
Captain J. G. P. Murray, I.M.S., Captain J. J. Urwin, I. M.S., and 
Major F. P. Maynard, I.M. S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors :—Capt. J. A. Black, Dr. Adrian Caddy, Capt. 
Harvey, R.A.M.C., Ca * J. C. H. Leicester, Major F. O'Kinealy, 
I.M.S., and Dr. J. B. Phillippe. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 

Major D. M. Moir showed some clinical cases. 


Captain J. W. D. Megaw read a paper on “ A Year's Experi- 
ence of Malaria at the Medical College Out-patient Dispensary.” 


Major L. Rogers showed some lantern slides illustrating the 
short fevers of Calcutta. है 


The discussion on the last paper to be continued at the next 
meeting. 


With a vote of thanks to the chair the meeting terminated. 


a, as a. ی‎ a 


۷ 
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60. The Paladins of the Kesar Saga. A Collection of Sagas from 
Lower Ladakh.— By A. H. ۰ 


PREFACE. 


The following tales, which ۳ Sagas of the Paladins of 
the Kesar-saga " were dictated slowly by the same man who dic- 
tated the * Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesar-saga," and were 
written down by the Munshi of Khalatse, Yeshes rig 'adzin. The 
sagas contained in the present collection are not considered by 
the people to be of the same importance as the Kesar-saga PEE 
but they are interesting enough to the European student of Tibet- 
an folklore as throwing new light on the Kesar-saga.  Accord- 
ing to my conception, the present sagas constitute parallels to the 
Kesar-saga, as were told in side-valleys. Some of the Agus ap- 
pearing in them look exactly like Kesar himself under a new 
name. When these tales were united with the principal saga, 
Kesar under a different name (7.e., the Agu) had to become a son 
or servant of Kesar under his own name. In the first of the tales, 
however, we find Kesar under his own name, and the tale reminds 
us in many parts decidedly of Kesar-saga, Tale No. V, Kesar's 
defeat of the giant of the North. 


TALE No, I. 
THE TALE or Kesar’s Betoven Mon. 
Abstract of Contents. 


Kesar had a Mon (low-caste man) whom he loved more tham 
anybody else. The Agus became jealous and killed the Mon on the 
occasion of a hunting party which they had undertaken in his 
company, by poeg him from a high rock. Kesar went to find 
him and heard a voice speaking ont of his core se. Therefore he 
opened the Mon's belly with a knife, and out of the corpse came 
two Mons, a male and a female one which he carried home in his 
loin cloth. Both were some sort of devils who required a great 
amount of food. At first the Agus had to feed them, but when 
their supplies were finished, the Mon-devils were entrusted to 
grandfather rTse dgu. This old hermit gave them much work and 
little food. Once they found alump of gold and a turquoise of 
the size of a hearth-stone. These treasures they presented to the 
hermit, asking him to increase their food and give them less 
work. He, however, did the opposite, as he was vei opinion that 
they would find him more treasures if he was h on them. 
Then the two devils fled to a poisonous lake in which they bathed, 
with the result that their appearance became perfectly diabolic. 
One of their teeth grew down to the earth and another up to the 
sky, and they received locks of blood-red colour. "They attacked 
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the hermit in his house, but Kesar was sent to rescue him. When 
they had told their tale to Kesar, the latter advised them errone- 
ously to go to the land of the Nûgas and devour its inhabitants. 
This was a slip of the tongue, for he had intended to send them 
to the land of the devil. When the misery of the Nagas became 
very great, they were advised by their sorcerers to send two of 
their ladies, Daryyt yang mdze«mao, and Dargyi mthong mdzosma, to 
Kesar, to ask him to come to their assistance. These two Nagini 
went towards the land of gLing and put up 100 black and 100 
white tents, First of all, Agu Kirai mgo khrat thung was sent 
against them. ‘The ladies took the shape of bears, and the Agu 
ran away before them, wounding his horse with his own sword in 
his fright. Then Agu dPalle was sent, but he also fled before the 
bears. Still he found out that they were females. Therefore he 
gave the advice that a’ Bruyuma ought to be sent tothe tents. She 
was well accepted end asked by the Nigini to send King Kesar to 
them for some time. Kesar agreed to that, saying that 'aBruguma 
would probably pans her promise. ‘hen 'aBruguma was ordered 
to fetch Kesar’s horse from the cold (or straight) valley. But 
the horse behaved awkwardly and would not come. By throw- 
ing a stone at it with a sling, she succeeded after all in mounting 
it. But then the horse went off in the most extraordinary way, 
carrying her up to the sky, and then dragging her along moun- 
tuin ridges, 'a Bruguma spending most of the time below ch e belly 
of the horse, with the result that, when they arrived after all in 
the stable, the back of the horse was sore. Then 'aHruguma 
went to her father und mother, angry. Kesar healed the horse 
with the medicines which were always rendy for use in the horse's 
ear, and took ’aBruyuma back to the castle, There she had to clean 
nll the harnesses and other armature which Kesar intended to take 
along with him on his expedition.! Then ‘a/frugwma sang a son 
in which Kesar is praised as a being from whom light, dew, an 
flowers proceed, Kesar auswered with a song in which he said 
that, although leaving as a young man, he would return as an old 
man. Kesar was led by a fox to the land of the Nagas. He 
punished the twe Mon-devils and sent them to the land of the 
devil to eat there all the poisonous snakes. Then he played at 
dice with the brother of the two Nágini, Yang mdze:ma and 
mThong mdzesma. Thus nine years elapsed. But then the Naga 
had a difference with Kesar and called him, '* Forgetter of gLiny.” 
That very night Kesar saw his horse in his dream, He went to 
look after him the next day and found him after a long time. 
The horse advised him not to accept the food which was to be 
offered to him by the Nagini, as it was poisonous, and they rode 
off in the direction of gLing. Two days before arriving there, 
Kesar took the shape of a wolf, and soon met with Agu ۵ 
who had taken the shape of a sheep. But the latter recognized 
Kesar and blamed him for not hurry m home, as DKA blon. ins 


— 9 








| There ia n very similar passage to this in- Kesnr-saga, Tule Now Vy 
Kusar'a victory over the giant of the North, Bibliotheca Indica. l 
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had taken possession of the castle of gLing and ‘aBruguma, arid 
killed Agu mla dpon gongma. Therefore Kesar took the shape 
of a begging monk and went to the yLing castle to ask alms. He 
told 'aruguma that he had heard news of Kesar's death in the 
land of the Nagas. 'aBruguma liked that news and gave him 4 
little room to P in. At night Kesar surprised 'aBruguma in 
the company of bKa blon —— 1, The latter was ee ended in ۵ 
cage, but re leaked when he made over his property to Kesar. Also 
a Bruguma was forgiven and re-accepted. 


VOCABULARY OF THE New WORDS AND Names. 


ET man thsad or ma theadde, * the measure not being full"; 
5 25 ۳ not enongh with this,’ | 


PEN] khongeu, or khokungyi su, one among them. 


TY | lboste, blown up, filled with nir or gases. 


ANAN | nambag, the upper part of the coat, above the girdle, 
which is used as a pocket. 


Zar | bragste, perfect tense of modern ‘ubregpa, “cat off ' (the 
2 | limbs of killed animals). 


शुत] | grokoro, dumplings. 


FSA | skumcas, take off, diminish. 
“> 
SIS'SSI skyedcas, make more, increase. 


SEMAK A | drangyt lungpa, instead of granggi lungpa, means 
— ' straight valley. 


BST] charo, long tooth. 


PRIRA) kha norla, making a mistake in his speech, a slip of the 
tongue. 


NGING GAJI | sang sang tha “abrog, name of an outlying field. 


बे | sho, not only § Rupees as is stated in the dictionaries, but 12 
.' annas x 6, or 4} Rupees. | 


KA risva gor, ear of grass. 
an 
Sy SN | SNYOYCAS, trample down ( of grass). 
a 235: IY | Kha shul btangcas, rinse the mouth. 
اعد موم‎ | 
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E E drenmo, the same as dredmo, female bear. 

25 ltag dkar, white neck, of animals. 

zi | phong, the same as phabong, rock. 

PASAHE | khar khar btangces, sharpen (a knife, sword). 

gra] sdugpo, unhappy. 

62725 shimzag, sweet-meat. 
quz shilang, dung. 

eS | charma, a small stone which is broken from a rock. 
۳2255۱ khyelcas, mount a horse. 

FANTA] lbo yogla, underneath a horse, on its stomach. 
sm | rtsaku, small knife. 

werfen ambiti phrulu, name of a fruit. 

exa ١ zhurle, the dress of the horse from saddle to tail. 
~ 


215251 | ban *adum, said to mean * silk. ' 
ي‎ 


aa] ۱ padka, the same as padma, lotus-flower. ۱ 2 : ú 
TARR | koshamsi, leather boott. 






۱ & a = 4 के 
3 22 551 | snying ‘abr —— the eet 18 follo wing 
کک اج‎ | am tsar, respectful for tsadar, loin-cloth, girdle, — 
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ESE | risug rna rinchen, name of a Naga. 


TN ZIR | ysang rabs, food given to monks. 


BAAS 2152 SN | charla btangcas, hang up, suspend, 


— ~~ . ۲ 3 ^ + ۰ 
NATAL | sems adriste ('adriste stands probably for ‘abriste), 
conciliated. 
25-۱ ngatang Of the two words for‘ we, ngatang Is used 
inclusive, and 5»qazha exclusive of the 
ا‎ addressed person. 


ca | ngazha 





ITISA Ar SCAT AS || 

XETA] ART که اک‎ ka لكت‎ NG a KA 
Sl] (32212 کچ‎ 
به دب داع‎ TETAS] 25125572725251 | | Ayer 
NOAM ES KANANG] AAR] NET FATA 
SSAA] RANTS INTE" 
ST ۹52۳ ع‎ 2 ۱2| NGANAN TAN] ८५८ 
<A TE 512512772 ۳25215 SN 25525255 [ Farr: 
SCA SIS NF ATA | STAN] 255-9 
وتو تاعاس‎ ANITA TST TAA Tg 
۵۲2/25۱۹52 215 2555۲55 PASANG] SANSA TEK 
FIST SES JN 1 0654 | 57 2۳2 | 262-6 
meram] १८८ गडकः अ9 TAG 
SAHAYA | 265-5562 PNA 
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HVE 5 ॐ Assy اه له‎ sly पे | نلا لاع‎ 
JIN ITA 25-5 | SATII PACA RIGS Ana 
SIUE] Syg کات دم‎ Sys) RISA AF 
SI 5522559502452551 ۱ 5561۳2256 
केवा डे बीए همع‎ कसा ESEREKE FIERA” 
NGENGET SANE ENSIN] 5 > 25| 
STATIS] کل‎ 215۱5122 SN] xc 
२३९] ۳2-3۳26555۱ | کدوک‎ 
an] 52753۳2 ۳7 
NTS | ELSES 21722751-725 | RRA 
agra) 25552552555 AFAT] 
Aaa STAR ات د‎ ढुंगण। गक्ष 
ANGEN TAA ARE] SFA تمق دم‎ ASAR 

SAAS | SERRATE زره‎ 
FATA | PINTA ap: Ae موم وم‎ E NENT 
TARTS ۰ 5۳۳۹5۲۹-۳۹۳3 SESAT 
دهد دک سدم ]هزد | مده‎ BTA 
ATES ARYA OATS REIN | Jagya 





a P 


FNS NANG ESA SAE 
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5۱۵۳8555725 2255 FerAl Sy 
255 |  GMcerenpmjenparm TY FFAS, 
NSAI TASTY) NACA اقم جه ردت‎ Sar 
YAS | EKS HUT اک‎ FAC are 
XD] رده ديه‎ SS FATT AT TASA | A 
577۳55۵55 2655 | FATAH] Sarara 
FA Xa ده‎ केश पेड डरे ده اک‎ RF 
2۳2۱5 AD عو‎ FHT ANSI] RFE 
वनुते A 5 0 SEIS 
2552 [ 2555 NGANTAK) KAA" 
AVA SR Sa كات"‎ RASIZ! | RITA ZX] 2-5 
275752515 | केसेस! EKA 
015252753551 ۱ 25525552 825 
MEASANN] "TREAT سیم‎ 232 णएएदे, 
دج‎ 22517] RRS VAG GANTI TAS F< | 

पावनि मे मेशिन | T 

| فد S TIT‏ كك دبع 

ER EARTE शत ते | 

BEY Lab eva uio 

57150۳535626۳525 | 

c'e TRT REST | 
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FAA a5 Sayer SaaS AL ] 

$8 २5८ Hye aks गे | 

TETAN 2۱ | FRNA SIS ANA | REAR 

ANSA, 515:55 يده‎ TAKERS | masc 
FHAS] ANAKE AAN] Passe मेला हेड 
5 TAS الخ‎ | STII IS NGA) 
NS आज TASSE] [REA ۹ [ 
ROAST و لهك لمعه نود :بم‎ NE] 
कसम सड्गुश]। نان‎ STARS: 
6212551 | KANGENE SATANG] E STAN 
ASS) RRC 255 | "aE RA: 
3۲۰۶۹8 ۱ 35 Bpepsres] देखे 
BTA AINR मकु "S | TTA TANG | 
TSS रे की لمعم بعد‎ AKAN | erar 
INR 55/525 ANSTATAI ST | 

| 3-51 55 3 اک لک‎ ART NS SÉNAT | 

NANGEN AAV TANS TATANG | 

557 अन TAS अभ शेः aaa STA | 

LESE HATS CE SST FSS 

| 2 وه 513 21-۳-1۹۳۹ 

PUTT aE Balak ë 
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ES kakak اه هت‎ | 
زو هو سس وت وروت‎ akak aal 

5 25725572 5:56 | 9 TSSA ERASAN | 
WEWENANG | Seir Ef 3 shah) 
UNA] FROTIN FETTER 
EMEN SENG सुर 2352۷ f 2۳557۵1-3557 215- NA | 
PAPHOS | wWasrecrqqynocasq) NISSAN 
हेग] FRAT <° | 5 AANI AJIN] 
TIS 2۱۳22 2155-27 AEM AES ةتيم ماج‎ | 2 
SISO | 3 5 212517251 5515|2۱ | 522-2 SANE 
13 ना] ANNAN TOTTI] 5 G 5-5 | VET 
SANE EBSA Esa 
SAAL] تقد‎ | TTA Es 
WATIT] 55۹۳53 3 
6552525721۱ 26۵2۵5 | ANGE NAN | 
KANTIN] كع وه اهلد‎ AGC ۱ SANG 
623۲ ITCRA KTR] SNS Ta 
5 کرد‎ LATHES | CGA مه ]كه‎ GNA] Nar 
TASISI NANGEN | ۳:55 AAO] 6 
qeya EAT] RACES SITAR TAKA 
मनेन] 55 555:3 ديمج‎ 557 YN R 
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ayy) सकस] Sae Samber 
۲۳2۵۷727252 | AATF IFIP" 
2३5 निशाः | 2 و هوجو و‎ | 5551225 
هدر هجو | دج‎ R 2 A | 
Baga سوه قمع‎ ANN SESS] Fey] Fara 
ngraga KEN 5۱ ۵5-551 | لع دهج لفت‎ 
TAKA كه عمو مع م5 موق موم عقه۳‎ 
SAS | SS SEI SE کرک‎ ASE YAH SAE | eA) 
كك ره وكام هعرد‎ AAC كماع لدع‎ SNA NIKARE 
2 TRS وف‎ EX 5 | [Emy गा श्र S| 
BSA RRR كت‎ ASRS 
TERIA] SIRT WAAAY 
هبه دج‎ शट که اج‎ | SATS 
13| aR ANTS SALT TASTE! २ यः FINA | 
Rx 'ठे। ष्पी qq a54 | ETAT 
KSEE SEI Cab 

A عه دتو عه‎ JRE GA BD 

2 me جر ما عا‎ SR IS 

TERANE 52 amo boos ar 


3 
— ` 
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55۱2 ECV, دلت عع‎ AN ATNA | 

१ ८ छुर SENA IG SLA SE TAS | 

xc 2۰2۲2۷2555 :كع‎ TANGGA | 

FASTEST وج‎ पर: से En ESO | 

Rage vars ky حك ديد‎ aree pua | 

Reece hay |‏ مج :بم ددج و5 

EET E ١‏ ده مج 

Ed | 

smana ۱ اق جع که ب بع‎ ١ 

TETER rE] الي‎ pic 
٩-223۱ sari Saai arga Sys Rep AR SACRE 
> ود‎ | TIRTIRE 
۳۵۴5555 दुग्‌] aT مسق نمك‎ | SITIES 
AT] که اک ع5‎ A511 > Space pnr 
XI | ~<A TIE دعق‎ | VST SST | 
BRAT NRANG ssa | sawawa | Fagg 
RETR SCAR A AERA] TSS 
हस اد‎ | aT ۱2 ۳252 sX] 

2۲ (۳5۲۱۳۹۰۹۳۹۹۳۹۹۹۹ 

ap ग~ eT Sp OS واه مويه جز‎ aka), 

EKER ara Ayo يم‎ ROTEN | 
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FAKAT RAYA ARC SH NS | 
हमर था ते IRQ 2S l 
I EA | 
221 لم‎ 5 ३5८८ ys | 

Tux ECELE EE Em 31 

دنس ون او سوج 

| اوه مم عمج 

S AS 

CS SESS‏ وه موه 2 2۳2۰ | केश‏ دمج 
RASA ने HERA gc‏ | 2۳99*57۳۷ 55 
DTA‏ دوه ركد aê) <x Bx‏ 
ANIN] SSIS Sanan SATIRE‏ 
SET Sarg] SATS‏ 
HTC'S" | TASA TAJT‏ دج Am)‏ 
SIZ ] cao Ay जग anja RE ERAS] ETSY‏ 
SAAN‏ | :كلك لم اكات 5 فم ماب ARNA, SA SIA‏ 
ARN] 53252252555 KART] 3594‏ 
Acre gar NEAR | FST NG NASA‏ هنا 
| 65252 
लसन] SITAREK‏ 

Sadana sarama pa age SATA TA 
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AS 0 THETA] SAAATARE IR 
AJIAN CAPSS NES | INTAN YANA 
۱3 ۰۳۱۹۳۵۹ 0151713 32155 52751 & Eagarer 
25525 515255 | E ह ३3|| مج‎ E 
25۲2 55۱21925 | Asar كت‎ ARS “لك له اله‎ 
ASNI LANE ۴ 255525 5-5 65331725 5-6 
TIS aN ANN] SITRANA] F 1 gar 
TT NAST NT ددع‎ NES Share| F 5 =" 
BLASS | 2 > Aap मारू Ae EE SEG | 
۷221 | ولع عل‎ nial ७08४: D 5 ने टर E | 
दाम 550۷۱2 21251 552515 RES ANAA] PATAH 
Se Sy تقد دنهد‎ FE 
ac Sjsrcrase-Saraeersy gg Baer} E 551 2551 | car 
NTEN ASTRA] رورش هبه‎ बेड EC 
۲۵۵5265۳5 یج ده وه جع ول‎ 
AKS £] हें ESTA SRE 
:ورد وده | دق دم قجد3 2۳6 و‎ 

NGATEN بهت‎ | 

JJ 3۳5535 55۲527۷۷۹ | 

3 3۳2 > 25-5252 | 

कुशे NN TNC HS TAS] | 
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कु रेगे सर कीश Ea गाए کج‎ | 

aR Sc EE TS विग en e 

¶ ER वा Ress | 

TETRA] 1528 ۱ 5۳5۳ Rape که‎ AE 

AA ङस सर रनक] हे مج‎ 
FACET ATI S| TEMS malt झट थक x “Rasp 
ह हन EEE هه‎ VARS ETRE | Way sa" 
TA SISSE ASAI | WITTER WS SST 
TÈMA 2۱ ات سا نی اد نا‎ 
52127۳22 SASS] ANAT AAT] FACE 
5۳۲۳۷۳۳5-257 59۳5 ATEN] KSSE 
MANTIS] E Faria E | TINTS AY 
APT AFT 5572525751 | 

FISA १5९४१ 

ray |‏ او هط وه هد ات رباع 

25۵12 652۳ 2< | 

BARN | 

PYTAJ]‏ بم :بعك ع 

YA" xa | 

| من > >7 

<< RTARTA | 
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ل‎ RE EGE 
SESSLER ESE E 
PPAR زاو‎ ASS SOS | 
Fear ةدم عه‎ EE 
سوج‎ न्‌= aR वे कस Rapa | 
SSCA STRAY | 
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61. Miniature Tank Worship in Bengal, Compiled by A. N. 
Moneery, I.C.8,, Superintendent of Ethnography, Bengal. 


In Bengal proper, miniature tanks, dug usually in the court- 
yard of their houses, enter largely into the religions ceremonies 
performed by women and girls. This practice is also found in 
‘Orissa, but to a less extent, and is still more rare in Behar, 
although there too ordinary tanks are closely connected with 
certain forms of worship. The origin of the custom is obscure. 
Ceremonies in which miniature tanks are used, are usually among 
those classed as brata, or the performance by women of a vow on 
a certain fixed date, with the object of obtaining some particular 
benefit, as contrasted with piya, or worship of the gods by men or 
women or both, as a regular religious observance. The tank is 
probably used symbolically. To dig a tank is a virtnous and 
meritorions action, which may be performed either to please the 
gods and thus to obtain happiness in this world and the next, or 
asan expiation of some known or unknown sin. Misfortunes 
such as barrenness or the death of husband or children are attri- 
buted to some religious demerit, and the miniature tank may 
therefore represent a penance for sins which have caused or may 
cause them, In the case of children, by whom the majority of 
the ceremonies, into which the miniature tank enters, are 
observed, another object may well be to familiarise them with the 
idea of worship by presenting it in an attractive form, whilst 
morals are pointed and explanations given by their elders, and a 
Brahman is sometimes called in to perform the final acts. In 
some instances again, as in the case of the Chat Barat, a miniature 
tank is substituted by high-caste women for the river or tank, .at 
which the ceremony is usually performed, to obviate the necessity 
-of appearancein public. It seems to be generally agreed that these 
-observances are not of Puranik origin, though the Yama Pukur 
ceremony is referred to in the Bhavisya Purdna, and in the same 
work it is related that the unmarried girls of Nanda-Braja wor- 
نیب‎ a 1 Kátyayani Devi in the month of Agrahayan, praying that 
Sri Krana, the incarnate Visnu, might become their husband,—a 
pe somewhat analogous to those used at more than one of the 
-bratas. The chief arguments against such an origin of miniature 
tank worship in its present form are that as a rule the worshipper 
herself officiates as priest, Brahmans not being generally employed, 
and that the verses recited are in the current vernacular, and not 
in Sanskrit, the language of all Puránik mantras. 

The number of these bratas is considerable and the forms vary 
widely in different localities. It is by no means always clear 
what god or godling is being worshipped, nor is it possible in all 
cases to decide SHS the ceremonies reported from different 
-districts are merely local forms of one observance or are entirely 
-distinct. They have therefore been — chronologically 
according to the months in which they e place. In some 
nstances the tank employed is not necessarily a miniature tank, 
and in a few the tank is not indispensable to the ceremony at all. 
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The chief tank ceremony of Baisükhb, nnd perhaps the most 
widely observed of all, is the Punya Pukur or, as it is some- 
times called in Rajshahi, where the tank is 
not invariably used, the Dharmma Pukur. 
The tank is dug near the honsehold tulsî plant (Ocimum Sanc- 
tum) or. sometimes, on the bank of the Ganges. A small 
branch of the bel tree (Egle Marmeloe) bearin:w seven thorns 
is fixed in a small ball of clay in the centre and adorned with 
wreaths of Akand flowers (Callotropre Gigantea), which are 
renewed from time to time during the month, Two cowries 
or, in some districts, n branch of the bel tree are placed 
nt each corner, Seven steps are made at the sides and eight 
cowries smeared with vermilion are placed upside down on 
each step. In Burdwan dnibb grass (Panicum Dactylon) and 
bel leaves smeared with candan (Sandal) and vermilion are 
substituted for the cowries. Figures of gods and heroes are 
usually painted on the ground near the tank with sandal 
paste and adorned with vermilion. In Rajshahi, however, two 
images known as Bhada and Bhadi and decorated with flowers 
and vermilion nre substituted. In Burdwan clay figures are 
made to represent Siva and Durga, and a betel-nut and 
^ cowry ure placed before them ; whilst in Bankura no 
figures are used at all. In Jalpaiguri twenty smaller tanks 
adorned with flowers and vermilion are dug round the central 
tank. 

The tank is worshipped every morning in Baisakh by 
wiris of from eight to thirteen years. The worshippers are 
usually unmarried, but this is not a «ine gus non. They 
first, bathe and then worship with flowers, tu/si, dūrbbä grass 
and paddy. A short verse is recited and a flower is thrown 
into the tank, which is daily filled with fresh water. This is 
repeated three times. The worshipper must not eat anything 
until the worship for the day fan been performed. Should 
she be unsble to fast on any day, a substitute who hns duly 
fasted must take her place. . 

This ceremony must be performed for four successive yenrs. 
On the last day of the last year the clay fi gares of Siva and 
Durga are replaced by golden images (a golden frog or fish 
is used in the cases in which the fi — of Siva and Dares 

e 


Punya Pukur. 


are not employed), and a bel twig of silver is placed in 

middle of the tank. A fan, a towel, an earthen waterpot and 

^ dish of rice are placed at each of Sis: four EE 

family priest performs all the ceremonies which are observed ۱ 

in the consecration of a real tank. At the end of the brata 

the above-mentioned accessories together with as many cowries 

ns would be required to fill the tank and pave its ghafs are — 

given to Brihm | ans. ۱ — e: aro AI 20४5 Wm 
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PUNYA ۰ 


Punya pukor puspa mala 
Ke püjere dupur belá ? 

Ami sati gunavati 

Bhayer bon bhágynvati, 
Habe putra marbe na, 
Prthibite dharbe na; 
Svamir kole putra dole, 
Marap hay yena Ganga jale. 
Ganga ja jc gû ६11७1" dhvani, 
Mare yena hni ۳5۱ ۰ 
Ebár mare manusya haba, 
Brahman kule janma paba, 
Sitar mata sati haba, 
Ramer mata svami paba, 
Laksmaner mata debar paba, 
Dasnrather mata ávasur pāba, 
KauSalyar mata S4suri paba, 
Girirajer mata bap paba, 
Menakar mata ma paba, 
Durgār mata sohigi haba, 
Karttik Gane’ bhai palm, 
Kuberer dhan paba, 

Abirer bar piba. 


'"l'EANSLATION. 


“Who is worshipping the tank with garlands of flowers. 
nt noon? It is I, chaste and virtuous, fortunate sister of a 
brother. May I have sons who will not die and (so many) 
that earth shall not contain them. May I die in the Ganges 
whilst my son rocks in my husband's bosom. The conch sounds 
on the Ganges; may I become a queen when I die. May I 
become a human being (again) after death and be born in the. 
family of a Brahman. May I be chaste like Sité, may I have 
a husband like Ram, a brother-in-law like Laksman, a father- 
in-law like Daéarath, a mother-in-law like Kanal र n father 
like Giriraj,' a mother like Menak&é, May I be beloved like 
Durga; may I have Karttik and Ganes as brothers; may I 
obtain the wealth of Kuber and the boon of Abir.” 
The Tus Tusalu is observed in Baisakh in the 24-Parganas. 
Elsewhere this ceremony is performed in Paus. One hundred 
and twenty balls are made of the husks. 
Tus ۰ of new paddy (tus) mixed with cowdung, 
dürbbü grass and mustard (Suris4) and radish (mala) flowers, 
Four of the balls are worshipped each morning with similar 
flowers. On the last day of the month six buri and six (126) 


GN क 
, 1 Literally "ki of mountains,” i.e., Ba igari the husband of 
enaká, father of Dergt and father-in-law of Siva. I 
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of these balls are placed in an earthen pot. Fire is set to 
them and the pot is floated on a tank. An equal number of cakes 
(but in Jessore 144 cakes) are made of ground rice boiled in 
sweetened milk and are eaten by the worshippers, who, ns before, 
are young girls, This ceremony must also be observed for four 
years. The form described above is reported from Jessore, 24- 
Parganas and Midvapur. A miniature tank is not an indispen- 
sable adjunct in those districts. In Mymensingh, however, a 
miniature tank is always used, and the ceremony is similar to that 
of the Bel Pukur Brata described below, except that balls made of 
cowdung and chaff are substituted for the clay balls used at 
the Bel Pukur. The following is n specimen of the verses 
recited at the morning worship of the tus balls in Midnapur. - 
The translation is very rough, as the Bengali verses are to a 
large extent a jingle in which the meaning is sacrified to the 
rhyme. 


Tus Tusitu. 


Tus tusaélu tuskarni 

Sage bliáte puskerni. 

Gai bachur sarisar phul 

Amra paji bap mayer kul, 

Bap mayer dhan nari ciri, 

Svamir dhane ۰ 

Ghar karbo nagare, 

Marbo sagare. 

Tus tusálu mai, tus tuséla bhai, 

Tomar kalyane ami cha buri pithe khai. 
Cha buri pitha Gàüge bali Gang sinane ۰ 


TRANSLATION, 


“We worship our parents’ families, chaff balls, the tank 
with rice and vegetables, the cow, the calf and the mustard 
flower. We are dependent on the wealth of our parents till 
we acquire a right to the wealth of onr husbands. We will 
make our home in the town; we will die where the Ganges 
meets the sea. Chaff balls, you are our mother and our ١ 
‘brother. By your marni dn eat six score cakes. Six score cakes 
like sand in the Ganges. Î will go to bathe in the Ganges." 
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miniature tank for the Aranya Sasthi ۳8 on the 6th day 
of the moon in J'yaistha, 

.. The only instance of tank worship in Asarh is the Karoma- 
ditya, which is observed in Mymensingh. On the last day of 
Aşãrh a tank is dug inside the house and filed with milk. 
Offerings (naibedya) are made and the husbands are worshi : 

The Jitna Pūjā is observed in Jalpaiguri in Bhadra. It is 

Bhadra performed in order to obtain anything 

| which the worshipper particularly desires, 

and is not limited to any particular object. Small fishes are 

placed in the water of the miniature tank, and its banks are 
adorned with moss and grass, 

On the last day of the month the Bhadai Pukur ceremony 
is performed in Rangpur by little girls who wish to unite them- 
selves by a tie of friendship. Miniature tanks are dug and 
connected with one another. Kalmi (Ipomema reptans) and 
pana (Salvinia Cucullata) shrubs and fishes are placed in the 
tanks whilst small wooden boats are floated on their surface, 
and naibedya or rice offerings are placed on the banks. There 
is music, and the relatives and friends of the children are 
feasted. 

The chief tank ceremony of Aévin, variously known as 
Dviti-baàman, Dvitiya-usá, Po-jeonta and  Jimutbáhan, takes 

Jimutbah place on the 8th day of the dark half of 

ug ue the month, the day on which Dviti-bàmun 
or Jimutbában, the son of the Sun, in whose honour it is held. 
was born. Its object, when performed by barren women, is 
to obtain children, and, when performed by others, to secure 
longevity for their offspring. Patton to perform it brings still- 
born children, death of offspring and widowhood. It is only 
erformed by married women. Its form varies somewhat in 
different parts of the province (it is only in vogue in Bengal 
and Orissa), but the miniature tank is always poe In 
Angul it is customary for the worshippers to perform a pre- 
liminary ceremony after bathing on the previous day, when 
the female kite and the female jackal are worshipped at the- 
ghd! and food is only taken once. On the day of the brata 
itself they fast all day and go in the evening to the tank, which 
is made at cross roads, Above the tank is a bamboo roof covered 
with new cloth and hung with garlands. A cocoanut and a tulsi 
lant are placed in the tank, a bundle of sugarcane is put at 
its side, and around it twenty-one kinds of edible fruit coll ected 
by each worshipper are RT in baskets. The ceremony 
is performed sometimes by a Brahman widow and sometimes 
by one of the worshippers with rice, milk, turmeric and flowers, 
and the story of Dviti-bāman is recited. The fruit is then 
taken home. Part is given to the neighbours, and the rest is 
cooked, and, after a portion has been offered to Dviti-baman, the- 
female kite and the female jackal, enten by the worshippers and 
their relatives, 

Elsewhere a square tank is dug in the courtyard, and 
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is somewhat differently adorned. In Bonai fishes are placed 
in the water, and the kite and jackal are represented by clay 
figures on the banks, on which branches of bel, mahna (Bassia 
latifolia) plantain, sugarcane and other trees are planted. 
In Talcher, cowries and turmeric are put into the tank besides 
the fish, and a betel-nut smeared with sandal and decorated 
with flowers—the symbol of the god —is placed on a miniature 
island in the middle. 

The Garusi Brata is performed in Mymonsingh on the last 
day of Aévin by married women who have lost their mothers- 
in-law. The tank is dug near the household tulsi plant, pind 
is placed in it, and it is worshipped with flowers and durbbà 
grass. A clay pig is sacrificed, and eight kimis of vegetables 


are first presented and then cooked and eaten. 


The period comprising the month of Karttik and the first 


eight days of Agrahüyag is known as Yamastaka, when, on 


account of the unhealthiness of the season, 
the eight gates of the domain of the god 
of death are never closed. It is in this 
month, therefore, that Death is propitiated by young girls of 
seven years or less in the Yama Pukur or Karttik Pukur 
Brata. The ceremony is observed throughout Bengal with the 
exception of the northern districts of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling, 
although, as in the case of many of the brata described in this 
paper it is gradually d zing out in the towns with the spread 
of Western education. he forms vary considerably in detail, 
and in Bhagalpur, its north-western limit, the differences are 
so great as to call for a separate account. 

In Bengal proper the tank is rectangular in shape, the 
longer sides running from north to south, and is usually dug 
close to the household tulsi plant, but in Tippera close to the 
plinth of the house. Various aquatic plants, such as kalmi, usn 
(Mar elia Quadrifoliata), and pind, one or more small fishes, 
and, in Birbhum, seven snails, are placed in the tank, which 
is refilled each morning. Paddy is sometimes sown or planted 
in the centre. In Rangpur seven ghifs are made and each 
is filled with turmeric, ginger, fusi and flowers. Various shrubs 
such as hiñcā (Enhydra fluc!uans), ginger, tuls? and turmeric 
are planted round the tank, and, in Burdwan, rubi seeds are 
sown, The corners are sometimes marked with kacu (Colocasia 
antiquorum), kala (plantain), mûn (Alocasia indica), and halud 
(Curcuma Longa), and sometimes with branches of the banyan 
tree. In Birbhum seven cowries are placed on the southern gät. 
In Tippera a small earthen plate of rice is placed near the 
tank. Clay figures are often put on the banks. These sometimes 
take the form of Yama and Yami. In Tippera his followers 
Yamaduta and Kaladuta are added. In Howrah pers represent 
fishermen, dhobis and their wives, and women who collect aquatic 
plants. The idea here appears to be that these people, who 
are those who make the most frequent use of tanks, are appointed 
witnesses to testify to the due performance of the ceremony - 


1۳ 
Yamapukur. 
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before the god of death at the day of judgment. In Eastern 
Bengal clay figures of two crows and two kites are posted at 
the corners, and in some districts vultures or other birds are 
made to hover over the tank on sticks. The clay figures are 
brought daily in an earthen pot and arranged for the day's 
worship and are put back again when it is over. The worship 
is usually performed by the girl herself, but in Rangpur the 
family priest recites the mantras and worships fourteen Yama. 
Elsewhere Yama is worshipped with flowers, paddy, dürbbà grass, 
and vermilion. In Tippera the girl dips the darbba grass in water 
and touches each of the clay figures, calling on them to drink. 
After the ceremony, when she has put away the clay figures, 
she sits down with a few blades of dürbbA grass in her hand anil 
listens to the account of the Yama Pakur which is given by an 
-elderly woman of the family. The story is to the effect that th iere 
was once a man whose wife was devoted to the worship of 
Yama. Her mother-in-law was displeased because she paid so 
much attention to Yama, and scoffed at her. After a time the 
mother-in-law died during her son’s absence. On his retarn 
he performed the Sraddha but his mother's soul would not 
-accept it, as Yama was tormenting her with thirst because she 
had scoffed at her daughter-in-law for worshipping him. The 
son asked his mother's soul how. the god could be appeased, and 
was told to get his wife to perform the Yama Pukur ceremony 
with great pomp. She also appeared in a dream to her daughter- 
in-law and begged her to have merey on her. The ceremony 
was accordingly performed and the soul found rest.! 

The Yama Pukur Brata is performed daily from the last 
“day of AsSvin to the last day of Kürttik. It must be finished 
before sunrise, It has to be performed for four years. The 
effects are to secure for the worshipper, her parents, her future 
husband's parents and her ancestors, blessings in this world 
and relief from torment after death. Speedy marriage, a good 
husband, and chastity, are also prayed for. The following is a 
Specimen of the mantras used in Midnapur :— 


Yama PUKUR. 


Susni kalmi laha laha kare, 
Rajar beta paksi mare, 
Máruk paksi snkak bil, 





1 Such is the story generally onrrent. Other accounts of the origin 
of the Yama Pukur are—({i) A wife was xo attentive to her husband 
that she had no time to attend to religious ceremonies. On her death she 
نی‎ Shes tly terrified, expecting to be condemned for her neglect. She 
nce ly came down to earth and performed the Yuma Pukur brata, 
which so pleased Yama that he pardoned her ond gave rest to her soul. 
ii) A certain queen had done good works during her lifetime, and on 
her death Yama promised to grant her any boon she might nak. She 
requested that she might be restored to life, and her prayer was granted 
-on condition that she performed the Yuma Pakur coremony, 
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Sonar kamtir ru par khil, 
Kaga baga saksi thak, 
Yama pukurti paji; 
Tamer masi saksi thak, 
Yama pukarti püji ; 
Yamer khuri saksi thik, 
Yama pukurti püji : 
Yamer jethai saksi thak, 
Yama pukurti ۰ 


TRANSLATION. 


“The susmi and the kalmi plants are waving. The Raja's. 


deu 








made, the chief 


son is killing birds. He kills the bird. The tank is dried 
(to recover the bird). A golden box with silver hinges (is 
found). Crow and crane bear witness that I am ا‎ सम 
the Yama Pukur. Let Yama’'s maternal aunt bear witness that 
|l am worshipping the Yama Pukur, Let Yama's paternal aunt 
and grand-aunt bear witness that I am worshipping the Yama 
Pukur." 

The miniature tank, though usual, is not essential iu Orissa. 
where the ceremony is known as Karttik Pukur. Girls who 
find the form described above too difficult offer flowers, plan- 


tains and various shrubs to Radha Krsna after performing their 


ablations, and on the last day a plantain trunk is floated in 
the water with lighted earthen laws ps upon it. 

In Bhagalpur the Karttik Pukur Brata is performed on 
the same days as the Yama Pukur in Bengal, though on account 
of the difference in the calendar it falls there from 15th Karttik 
to 15th Agrahayan inclusive. 1t is performed by brides during 
the first year of their married life with the object of securing 
the bridegrooms from death. A miniature tank is always 
employed among high-caste Hindus, but the village tank 
is often used by others. The former is in this case clearly sub- 
stituted for the larger tank by those who do not ` 
in public. The miniature tank is dug iu the courtyard. Five 
vermilion marks are made on each bank and twelve varieties 
of * are sown there. A pole is planted in the centre, and 
a t with rudder and sail is floated on the surface, The 
girl who is performing the ceremony may not bathe during 
the entire period of thirty days. The tank is worshipped e 
every morning after the necessary ablutions have been performed, 
and no food or drink may be touched until the ceremony for 
the day has been completed. Old paddy is offered Saing the 
first fifteen duys, and new paddy for the remainder the 
pou The paddy is kept in two kofhis made of cowdung, ope 
or the old and the other for the new paddy. An oblong cowdung 
cake is made on each of the first fifteen days, and a round 
cake on each of the other days, and all are arranged at the 
side of the tank in a line which is called Hakhi Caftí, | 


After the daily offering of paddy has been 
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woman of the house, who supervises the ceremony throughout, 
tells the story of the Karttik Pukur:—'There were once five 
girls who were great friends, One day one of them, who was 
a Goalin, found the others, who belonged to the higher castes, 
performing the Karttik Pukur Brata. In answer to her en- 
quiries they told her that by performing the ceremony they 
could obtain anything they desired from the guardian of the tank, 
aud, in particular, that they would not be left widows: but 
that she could not imitate them, as, being only a Goalin, she 
would not have the endurance to abstain from bathing and eating 
chali and to perform the various rites with sufficient strictness. 
Paying no heed to their warning, the Godlin joined enthusias- 
tically in their worship, but on the fifteenth day she secretly 
bathed and ate chāli. The god of the tank was very angry 
and tormented her by nightly visits. He came on a black 
buffalo, tore and dirtied her clothes and disarranged her hair. 
In the morning her husband's sister, seeing the condition of 
her clothes, accused her of an intrigue and at last informed 
her husband. Her brothers then took her to task, and, on 
being told the story, decided to watch secretly in order to 
test its truth. At midnight they found themselves face to face 
with the god, who explained that their sister was suffering 
a just punishment for her sins and that they could only 
be expiated by a rigid performance of the ceremony from the 
beginning. This was done. Shortly before the end of the 
month's worship, the Goàlin wished to give a feast to her brothers 
and sisters, but at the last moment found that she had no 
fuel. She sent her servant to get some, and, whilst she was 
nbsent, cut the woman's child to pieces in order to test the 
powers of the god. The servant, returning with the fuel, met 
a line of ants, and strewed fresh dūrbbā grass and sugar for 
them. Gratified by this attention they re — her to ask 
a favour of them. On her replying that she desired nothing, 
they told her that her mistress had killed her child, and said 
that she would find it alive. The miracle was performed, and 
the penitent Goalin never again doubted the power of the gods. 

The worship for the day is then completed by the pouring 
of four libations of water brought from a river or tank by 
a woman whose husband is alive, in the name of the cow, of 
the mother, of the mother-in-law and of the worshipper herself 
in that order. | 

On the fifteenth day some paddy is spread on the banks of the 
tank. When dry, the girl measures out thirty-two pailüs—sixteen 
in the ordinary manner and sixteen with the paild inverted. 
The paddy is again spread out and no attempt is made to 
scare the birds away. t l 

On the last day of the brata at the end of the morning's 
observances, a she-calf is placed across the tank with its fore- 
feet and hind-feet on opposite banks, and the. له‎ एक per is 
made to pass under it, assisted by her brother, or, in his nce, 
by her brother-in-law. ۱ — 
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What remains of the paddy is then collected and ground, 
and sixteen large avd sixteen small rice cakes (pithd) are 
made by the worshipper, who, in all these processes, may use the 
right hand only. The girl fasts the whale of the last day, 
and at dead of night eats the two ends of each of the large 
rice cakes. If the voice of any living thing reaches her ears 
whilst she is eating, she must ut once stop and may not swallow 
any food that may be in her mouth. The remainder of the 
large rice cakes is then distributed among her relatives and 
neighbours. Four of the smaller rice cakes are placed on the 
roof as the share of the crows; four underneath a tulsi plant 
as the share of Visnu; four at the foot of a plantain tree as 
the share of her mother; and the remaining E at the side 
of the tank for her mother-in-law. 

After the conclusion of all the ceremonies, the cowdung 
kothi and cakes are destroyed; marks of rice paste are made 
on the surface of the tank, and it is then filled up. 

In Angul a miniature tanl: is made at the foot of the house- 
hold tui plant on —- — of ane Hen fortnight of 

E árttik. It is fil with milk, water, 
Nagali Caturthi, aquatic plants, and plantain shoots, whilst 
sugarcane and paddy are planted on its banks. Figures of 
the snake godlings, Nag and Nagini, made of rice paste, are 
placed beside it, near a piece of earth taken from an ant hill, 
their favourite haunt. They are worshipped with rice, milk, 
sugar and flowers, usually by girls and women, though men 
occasionally join them. The observance of this Nagali Caturthi 
is connected with a Puripik story about a woman who recovered 
her eyesight by worshipping Nag and 8 pant The worshippers 
apply some of the milk and water, with which the tank is fi lied, 
to their eyes, with the object of securing themselves against 
eye diseases of various kinds. 

The Chat Barat is OER nana aet — and also in a rt 

of Chota Nagpur on the 20th, 21st and 22nd 

Chay Barat. Karttik, nd Kati though not universally, 
on the corresponding days of Caitra. High-caste women some- 
times substitute a miniature tank for the river or tank at which 
the ceremony is usually performed. The rites are the same in 
either case, | 
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worshipped at a well or tank during the ceremony, and the 
contents of the basket are afterwards distributed amongst the 
— and relations of the worshippers. 
The Bel Pukur is — — from the last day of Karttik 
5. to the end of Agrabüyan for four years. 
— Re! It ia not as widely observed as the Passa 
Samjuti. Pukur Brata, which it closely resembles, 
the only marked difference being that clay 
balls are substituted for the cowries or bel branches at the 
corners of the tank, and is not found west of Jessore. In addi- 
tion to the prayers for chastity and a good husband, curses are 
ın some places called down upon the prospective Satini or co-wife. 
The Sáümjuti Brata takes the place of the Bel Pukur in the 
western districts and is specially directed against the co-wife. 
As its name implies, it takes place in the evening. In several 
districts no tank is used, but figures of gods and heroes, of the 
temples of Mahádeva and Bhagavati, of the sun and moon, of 
the Jamunà and Ganges or of household utensils, are invariably 
drawn on the ground with rice paste and worshipped with flowers 
and dürbbü grass, 
The following are among the verses recited at the Bel Pukur 
and Samjuti :— 


Bet PukKUR PRÄRTHANĀ. 


Ramer mata pati pai, 
Sitar mata sati hai, 

Var yena sukhi hay, 

Satini yena mare yay, 
Satinir bok nak kan kata, 
Amar hok sonar paner bata, 
Satin habe sváüámir do, 

Ami haba svamir so, 
Satinir pathe parbe kamta, 
Amar habe sonar beta, 
Satin habe Amir disi, 

Ami karbo hamsi khusi, 
Svümir haba sohágini, 
Amstü kur jhamtibe satini. 


2 ۷ 1۰ 


Sümjai paja sámjuti, 

Bara ghare tera bati, 

Lakemir ghare ۰ A 
Ghatti (tule mállám car) thaye magi bar, 
Amir bap bhai dhan daulate lakemisvar, 

Hat biráli hut kha, 

Bhātār put pA nen — 
Guyî gach begun 
Bhai yS re ba hayechen raji, 
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Akase yntaguli naksatra tatagul bhai, 
Siva —— puja kare daure ghare ۰ 
Rajader beti dolay asen dolay yan, 
Candan küsthe rendhe khan. 
Bap raja bhai patra, . 
Svümir mathay raj chatra. 
Hata hata hata, 
Khay satiner ۰ 
Beri beri beri. 
Satin beti cepi. 
Khoràá khora khora, 
Satinke laye yay tin minse gora. 
Bams bams barbs, 
Satiner hay yena yakema kas. 


TRANSLATION. 
Prayer at the Bel Puxur. 


“May I have a hasband like Ram; may I be chaste like 
Siti, and may my husband be happy. May my co-wife die. May 
her nose and ears be slit, but may I get a golden bowl. May my 
husband hate her, but may I be his best beloved, May her path- 
be strewn with thorns, but may I have a golden son. May she be 
my slave whilst I pass my days in laughter. May I be my hus- 
band's darling, but may my co-wife spend her time in sweeping the 
dust bin." 





“For Samjuti, the evening pie: place thirteen lamps in 
twelve rooms and a pitcher in Laksmi's room. Placing the 
pitcher in Laksmi's room I will ask this boon :— May my father- 
and brother be lords of wealth. May the wild cat eat the offering, 
and spare my husband and son, but eat my co-wife. The betel 
palm and the egg plant bear fruit. My brother has become lord 
of Delhi and my father has become king. I have as many 
brothers as there are stars in heaven, I run home after 
worshipping Siva and the Vasu. The daughter of kings comes and 
goes in ^ palanquin and nses sandalwood for cooking. My father 
is king, my brother minister, and the royal umbrella is spread 
over my husband's head. — co-wife's head be eaten, may 
the cursed co-wife be a slave, ay three white men take her away 
and may she die of consumption." — 
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stem about six inches in length and placed beside the miniature 
tank, whose banks are danbed with rice paste and adorned with 
marigolds and mustard and kalmt flowers. The tongue, whick 
protrudes like that of Kali, is made of the pointed end of a 
karabi leaf (Nerium odorum), and the arms of kacu stems. The 
tongue and the eyes are reddened with vermilion. Rice cakes 
are offered to the goddess at dusk. Half are made with salt and 
half without. At night they nre eaten before a lamp by the 
unmarried girls, and those who get the salted cakes have the 
best chance of marriage in the conrse of the year. The main 
object of the ceremony is to obtain « desirable bridegroom, bat it 
is also efficacious in securing the recovery of lost treasure and 
reu nion with absent friends. 

n Chittagong, where the Bel Pukur is "also unknown, 
maidens collect small plants of paddy and kalmi and worship the 
sun each Sunday in Agrahayan with prayers for an ideal husband. 

In Khuloaw a miniature tank is filled with milk and water. 
A bundle of paddy set with rye flowers is planted by its side, and 
Gauri, عطي‎ goddess of plenty, is worshipped with offerings of 
Paşîn or hard cakes. These are subsequently eaten and from 
them the ceremony derives its name of ۳۵۸8 و‎ ۰ 
This and the Agrahayan Sasthi ceremony, which only differs 
from it in that Sasthi, the guardian deity of children, is worship- 
ped instead of Gauri, are probably in their origin harvest festivals. 
The Patni ۳8 is performed in Jalpaiguri by matrons, with the 
object of averting sterility, or a tendency to miscarriage or to 
bear still-born children, or harm to children already born. If 
Pau closely resembles the Natai Püjà but in 
S. this case the image is made of binnd (a 
kind of straw), and is adorned with mustard flowers and marigolds. 
The ceremony is performed in the evening, The worshippers 
fast all day, and, after the completion of the pin, وج بح‎ 2 of 
the cakes cooked in milk and sugar which have been offered to 
the deity. 
The panga a Pūrpimā Brata is observed in Noakhali on the 
night of the Pans full moon. A plantain and a bamboo are 
lanted beside a miniature tank aud the moon is worshipped with 
owers and 06886 grass by a priest. 
The Magh Mandal Brata continues for the whole month and 
is concluded on the last day by a Brahman. 
Magn. It is observed only in Central and Eastern 
Bengal A full-sized tank is sometimes used, but a miniature 
tank is more commonly or ota . Three series of concentric 
circles representing the sun moon with the earth between 
them are drawn on the ground in the courtyard. After bathing, 
unmarried girls recite mantras to the sun and scatter flowers over 
them. A representation of the phallic emblem of Siva is made 
of a plantain sheath and floated on the tank. Fur ers are offered 
foran ideal husband, nnd are sometimes combi with curses on 
the co-wife. The following are among the verses recited. :— 
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MiGs Maxpan BRATA., 


Süryya aschen dhalü ghoráy care, 

Asben süryyn basben khate, 1 
Naiben thuiben Gatgar ghate, 

Culgachi mele diben campar dale, 

Kapar khani mele diben bara gharer cals, 
Khaiben laiben subarner thale, 

Bhaja khaiben rikabi rikáübi, 

Bhala tarkari kháiben kotara kotara, 

Ambal kháiben khada khada, 

etc, etc., etc., dadhiksir mistinna, etc., ete. 
Utha utha süryyare jhikimiki diya, 

Nā uthite pāri amra iyaler ۰ 

lyaler paticaguti kirane thuiyà, 

Süryya uthben kon khan diya ? 

Bāman barir ghata diya. 

Bamauga meyeré bara seyün, 

Paita yogay benan behan. 

Utha süryya nday diya, 

Nabin paits ES By diya, 

Ranga lathi hate kore, 

Simul gamcha kandhe kare, i 
Siryya uthben kon khan diya? J 
Bat aśvatther aga diya. 

Bat aSvattha melana pat; 

Süryya thakur Jagannath. 

Amer baul asere bári bari, 

Süryyer baure dei amra parsî sari. 

Amer baul ásere bāri bari, 

Süryyer baure dei àmrà Banarasi sari. 

etc., etc, etc, ete. 

Amer baul ãsere loca locá, 

Siryyere dei áàmrá cikkan koci. 

etc. ete, etc., ete. 

Kani bagi bagi tuita Amiir sai, 

Magh ا‎ er brata karte ghat painu kai? 
Ache ache la ghát-Bámag barir chat, 

Rat pohāle bamanré paitā maje tata. 

Paitar kacláin& jal pukurete bháse, 

Ta dekhe mailani khat khataye hase. 

Hasis kene la mailãni tuita imir sai, | 
Magh Mandaler brata karte ghat painn kai ۲ | | i 
Ache üche la ghat—Baidya bürir ghat. — 

Rat pohale Baidyera puja kare tata, 

Tahar sothláina jal pukure, etc, etc. 








TRANSLATION. Td Sex 3 
" The Sun is coming riding on a white horse. He will ait 


on a cärpäi and theant rise at the Ganges 0۱۵۲, He will spread 
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his hair on a camp branch (Michelia champaca) and will spread 
his clothes on the large house. He will eat from a golden plate, 
will eat fried food disi: after dish, and good curry, cup after cup, 
and quantities of acid things, curds, sweetmeats, etc., eto. 

0 Sun, rise up with thy brillant rays. We cannot get up 
because of the mist. The five strata of the mist keep back the rays. 
Where will the Sun rise? By the ghat of the Brahmag’s house. 
The Bràhmag women are very clever and offer sacred thread 
morning after morning. 

O Sun, rise up, put a new thread round thy neck, take a red 
stick in thy hand and a cloth red like the flower of the cotton tree 
on thy shoulder. Where will the Sun rise? He will rise over the 
banyan and the pipal. O banyan and pipal, expand your leaves. 
The Sun is god and lord of the world; mango bho appear in 
every house; we give the Sun's wife a persian »üri. Mango 
blossoms appear in eve house ; we give the Sun's wife a benares 
sari, etc., etc. Mango blossoms come in profusion; we give the 
Sun a dhoti of lowered muslin, etc., etc., etc. 

O bliad Bagi, thou art my companion. Where shall we find 
n gh?! for the Magh Mandal Brata? There is a ghit—the ghat of 
the Brahman's house— where the Brahmans wash their sacred 
threads at daybreak. The water, purified by the threads, rises 
to the surface of the tank. Seeing it Mailani langhs aloud, O 
Mailani, why dost thou laugh? Thou art my companion. Where 
shall we find a ghàt for the Magh Mandal Brata? There is n 
ghát—the ghdg of the Baidya's house. The Baidyas worship 
there at dawn. The water used in their worship rises tothe sur- 
face of the tank," etc. etc. (mutatis mutandis for other castes). 


The Magh Snan Brata is similar to that last described and is 
also observed in Eastern Bengal. The Earth, Sun and Moon are, 
however, only worshipped on thelastday. On the other days the 
tank is worshipped with flowers, plums and dūrbbā grass, and an 
altar, built round a small plantain tree beside the tank, is adorned 
with similar offerings. 

The Pürnamiüsi Brata takes place in Mymensingh on the day 
of the Mügh full moon, A plum and a òinnä plant are placed 
beside a miniature tank and worshipped with rice and eatables 
by women for the welfare of their children. Pictures are made of 
rice paste on the ground near the ۰ 

One of the most curious forms of tank worship is the ۲ 
Nistár which takes place in Darbhanga in Caitra. It is per- 
Ceitra formed by married girls only. The tank is 
۳551 ۰ dug in the courtyard at dawn by the 

brother of the worshipper or, in bis absence, 
by her husband’s brother. Bushes are placed round it and a pole 
similar to those in full-sized tanks is planted in the centre. 
After fastin Er twenty-four hours, the girl takes her seat facing 
eastwards. tween her and the tank, under a canopy (which 








with the centre pole or jafh is kept from yer to year), isa figure 


of Gauri, made of turmeric. In front of it is placed ep lantain 





leaf containing an offering of aned rice, plantains and sugar. 
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Beside the girl are three earthen pots. Two stand on plantain 
leaves and contain curd and »ditu. In the third is an earthen 
lamp. Behind her are placed a clay image of Gauri and an empty 
hindé which represents the co-wife. The girl first worships the 
yellow Gauri, and then, without turning, worships the clay idol 
with her left hand, to show her contempt for the co-wife. The 
worship is directed by elder women, who are invited to see it and 
are given presents on its conclusion. The ceremony is repeated 
for five years. The number of accessories of each kind increases 
with the number of years, so that in the last year five times as 
many articles are required as at first. In the last year the girl 
fasts all day after the ceremony, and at sunset enters the house 
and feeds a Brahman virgin, to whom she also gives her clothes. 
The two girls and the worshipper's brother keep a vigil through- 


out the night. In the centre of the room is a coloured square of 


sold (ZEschuynomene A: pera) on à, pirhà or plank. It is covered 
with a piece of cloth, and from each corner hangs a sold ball. All 
three have to get up three times during the night and hold up the 
Pirin whilst the worshipper asks, “ Has Nistar been performed 7? ” 
to which the others answer,“ Yes.” In the morning the ۸ 
square and the images of Gauri are thrown into the tank, and on 
the worshipper's return to her home a feast is given by her 
husband. ۱ 
Basanta Ray is worshipped in. Mymensingh in Caitra and 
Other CaitráBrata. Baisakh. The tank is dug three days 
before the ceremony and plantain trees are 
planted on three sides, that nearest the house being left open. A 
bride and bridegroom are made of plantain stalks and dressed in 
red cloth. They are married, and the women sing whilst the bride 
is turned seven times round her husband. Next morning a goat 
is sacrificed to Bhairab at the riverside, and the mock bride 
and bridegroom are thrown into the water, Ais 
Besides the above there are several forms of tank worship 
which are not limited to any particular 
RE month. At the Punarbibáha the husband 
: and wife utter purifying mantras beside a 
miniature tank at the time of the first menstrual flow. ۱ 
The Bari Bibaha is the name given to the ceremony in which, 
in Bengal, the bride and the bridegroom bathe in a similar tank 
on the duy after marriage. “An analogy is to be found inthe wor- 
ship of the Ganges by newly-married couples in Behar, When 
a visit to the nges is impossible, they may make their 
offerings at some other river, or, failing that, at a tank. But 


until the ceremony has been performed, they may neither cross a 


river nortouch its water. | | : 
For the Dusuli Pūjā A miniature tank is 2l] at twilight and 
pictures are made with rice paste on its banks. It is worshipped 


with 30 betel boxes with some particular worldly object. 


About a seer of rice must be 
tank. Two images of a male and begged, 1 


Darié Pir is, worshipped t women for safe delivery. 
Srv ira EES Ue تا ی اه‎ resented to the 


, fried and 
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plantain leaf beside it. Fruit is presented by being laid on one 
side of the tank. It is then moved to the other side and eaten, 
and the images are thrown into the water. 

lastly there is the Subacanai Püjà. In Jalpaiguri a miniature 
tank is dug with twenty-one smaller tanks round it. The banks 
of all are painted with vermilion and dlipand (rice paste), and a 
duck, made of powdered rice, is placed near the central tank. 
Offerings of pin (Piper betle), betel-nuts, vermilion, mustard-oil and 
plantains nre A ju a cane basket. The tanks are worshipped 
at midday by mothers for the welfare of their children because the 
goddess Subaanai is believed to have the power of restoring life 
to the dead. The story, which is recited by the oldest woman 
present, is that a certain Raja threatened to put a Brüáhman's son 
to death for killing his ducks. The boy's mother appealed to 
Subacanàüi, the ducks were brought to life and the child was 
saved. 

A ceremony of the same name is performed in Purnea in the 
second or light half of any month, but it bears no resemblance to 
that just described. It is performed by unmarried girls only, 
with the object of attaining wealth, happiness and good husbands, 
and lasts for a fortnight. Four tanks are dug and filled with 
milk, water, dūrbbā grass and vermilion. They are worshipped 
with flowers, rice, plantains and sandal-wood, whilst rhymed 
mantras are recited. 

It is not easy to trace any idea which is common to all the 
tank ceremonies. The objects of several of them are identical, and 
it may be that further enquiry will show that they have a common 
origin. Others, however, differ widely, and it seems to be impos- 
sib le at present to arrive at say very definite conclusion as to the 
reason for the introduction the tank, which in some cases 
«loes not seem to be an essential at all. 


- "LAM" ج ج‎ क P سه جيه‎ Na ता و‎ i wm oc ج‎ ">> ow 
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62. Sulima Sultan Begam.—By H. BEVERIDGE. 


This lady was one of Akbar's wives and was probably the 
cleverest and most attractive member of his seraglio. She was 
both intellectual and tactful, avd had much influence over her 
husband and his son Jahangir. She had also a poetic vein, and 
one of ber verses used to be famous. She was the niece of 
Gulbadan Begam, the authoress of the Memoirs of Humayun, ۵ 
accompanied her on her pilgrimage and shared with her the 
dangers of a shipwreck in the Red Sea and the subsequent 
detention at Aden. By birth she was a cousin of Akbar, her 
mother being Gulrukh Begam, a sister of Gulbadan Begam and 
half-sister of Humayun the son of Babar and father of Akbar. 
Her father was Mirza Nüru-din Muhammad Naqshbandi, who was 
the son of Mirzé Alauddin and belonged to a family of saints, 
Of Nüru-d-din we only know that he was Governor of Qanau], 
and that he instigated Hindāl to rebel against his brother. 
Humayun. 

Salima was a widow when Akbar married her in 1561, her first 
husband having been the great Bairam Khao, the real restorer of 
the Moghul Empire. Humayun had promised Bairam that he 
would give Salima in marriage to him as soon as India was con- 
quered. When this was comp lished in Akbar's reign, all the 
ladies who had been left in Kabul came to India, and, in the end of 
1557 or beginning of 1558, the marriage of Bairam and Salima 
was celebrated with great pomp in the city of Jalandhar in the 
Punjab. About three years afterwards Bairam fell by the hand 
of an Afghan assassin, and subsequently Salima became the wife 
of Akbar. The exact date of the marriage does not seem to be- 
known, but if Salima accompanied Bniram to Guzrat she probably 
did not return to Agra till the middle of 969, February 1562, when 
her stepson Abdur-Rahim (afterwards the famous Khan-Khénin ) 
was brought to Akbar from Ahmedabad. The marriage therefore 
may have taken place then, thongh Blochmann puts it into 968. 
Salima had no children by either of her husbands, but she seems 
to have attached herself especially to Prince Salim (Jahangir), 
and when that foolish and wicked man quarrelled with his father, 
Salima was deputed to Allahabad to bring him to a sense of his 
misconduct. She went there and was received with great respect 
by Jahangir who marched out two days’ journey to meet har 
She induced him to return with her, and she brought about 
a reconciliation between him and his father. 

According to Jahangir's Memoirs Salima died at the age of 
sixty in December 1611. This statement of her age has سا‎ i 
been a stumbling-block to me, for if it is correct Salima can only 
have been about five years of age when she was married to- 
Bairüm, and she must have been almost an infant when Humayun 
promised her to Bairim as a reward for the conquest of India. I 
was — therefore, to find a note at p. 72a of B.M. M.S. om 
171, Ri I, 257, which stated that the writer had ascertained 
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that Salima died at the age of 76. She was born, he sta 

4 Shaww4l 945, 23 February 1539, and —— uently here Mer 
years before Akbar (he was born 15th October 1542, so that she 
was his senior by about three years and seven months), and the 
Pere Sa of her birth was khüsh-hal (Felix, and egaal in 
abjad 945). Her mother Gulrukh died four months her 
Lan ام‎ The note is in the handwriting of the copyist Mirza 
Muhar son of Rustum, known as Mütamid Khan and gon of 
‘Qubad known as Dianat Kban, and so was written in 1148, 1735, 
But this cop m was not merely a scribe. He was also the 
author of a of dates called the Tarikh Muhammadi, Rieu 
ITI, 895a, which was written in 1124, 1712, The statement that 
Salima died at the age of 76 is also given there, p. 140. TET 
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63. Notes on the Pollination of Flowers in India. Note No. 1—The 


po ination of Thunbergia grandiflora, Roxb., in Calcutta, —By 
. H. BURKILL. 


A vigorous white-flowered plant of Thunbergia grandiflora 
grows over the porch of the house in Calcutta in which I live; 
and it is upon it that I have made my observations. It flowers 
from May to December profusely ; but it has only once to my 
knowledge set any fruit—a single capsule, —2althoug 1 on one occa- 
sion I pollinated some half dozen flowers with the pollen of fresh 
flowers (both of white and mauve races) brought from Shibpur. 





۱ 


۱ ۱ 
T 1 Uu y / | 


Fic. 1.— Flower of Thunbergia grandiflora, seen from in front 
and a little above. Nat. ۰ 


The flowers of Thunbergia grandiflora in the hot weather and 
at least through August open in the night between 2-30 and 3-30 
A.M, (local time); but as the cold weather comes on, they delay 
opening until towards or after dawn. In the hot weather they 
fall abont 4 P.M., but in the cold weather suey often do not fall 
until long after dark or on the next morning. — are obviously 
adapted for fertilisation by big bees such as Xylocopa, some of 
which are crepuscular in habit, and as Bingham ! remarks (upon 
X qe rufescens, a native of Sikkim, whence, with Assam, this 
white hunbergia grandiflora comes) “ on fine moonlight nights the 





iin Blanford’s Fauna of British India, Hymenoptera, Vol. I. (London, 
1897), p. 534. 
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loud buzzing can be heard all night long." I have never eo far 
seen or heard any crepuscular bee in Calcutta. 

With the dawn im Caleutta, Xylocopu latipes and, generally a 
little after it, X. mwstuans, come to the flowers of the plant and 
visit diligently, If in August one watches at 5-30 a.m., these bees 
may be seen to arrive before the sun is up, and to commence work. 
They are still at work at 3 or 4 o'clock in the afternoon. When 
Xylocopa latipes visits a virgin flower, the visit lasts 8—10 seconds ; 
if the flower is not virgin it lasts only 2—3 seconds. I find that it 
takes the bee 1-14 seconds to find the honey, not that it does not 
know how to get at it, but that it has to thrust its proboscis in by 
such a crooked path, groping for the honey with the end of it, 
When the honey is found, nnd if the flower be virgin, the abdomen 
of the bee can be seen to beat up and down 20—25 times as it 
drinks, I notice that often the bee refuses to enter a flower which 
had been recently sucked, apparently recognising the fact by some 
mark or scent. 
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awi, a body fite the corolla tube exactly, and it can reach the honey 
with just that amount of difficulty which is necessary for the 
shaking out of the pollen onto its back. 

This is the structure of the flower. The flower is altogether 
6—7 cm. across and about the same in height; the honey lies about 
4 cm. from the mouth. The antrum into which the bee enters is 
2 0—25 cm. across and 152:0 em. high from the ridge which 
runs along the middle of the floor to the roof. The stigma and the 
four stamens lie under the roof of the antrum so as to touch the 
back of the visiting Xylocopa. The stigma projects just beyond 
the anthers, The anthers are provided at their bases with 
rigid horn-like hooks and all along their margins with a fringe 
of long hairs ; the hooks catch on the insect and cause it to shake 
a shower of pollen down onto its back from out of the long 
brushes of hairs which hold it. These horns have their tips one 
whole centimetre behind the edge of the lower lip of the stigma + 
the insect, therefore, touches the stigma at an appreciable interval 
before, on touching these horns, it shakes down the shower of pollen 
onto its back. The insect does not touch the anthers themselves as 
these lie in a groove. "The filaments broaden to their bases, and 
the upper pair are interlocked at the base by a tooth and groove, 
making a direct road to the honey impossible. The honey chamber 
behind their insertion is 7—8 mm. in height and transverse diameter, 
and is 8-9 mm. long. The ovary stands in the middle of it, and 
the style passes above and between the bases of the upper pair of 
stamens to carry the stigma, as stated, to a position above the 
visiting bee's back. Thenectary surrounds the ovary but is most 
— a ved below. 

When I first examined the flower it seemed to me just possible 
that the honey could be reached by a proboscis passed between 
and below the lower stamens, but I soon saw that that was impos- 
sible, and after a little watching I was able, by means of small 
Windows cut in the sides of flowers, to observe how the tongue of 
X. latipes reaches the honey. The bee settles on the floor of the 





Fic. 3.— Flower in vertical section; the 
dotted line indicates the way 
to the honey. 


antrum and pushes ‘its way along it, soupking first the stigma and 
then catching against the hooks of the anthers, and with its legs 
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in the effort bulging out the sides of the antrum so as to bring the 
roof a trifle lower ; it panan its tongue between the bowed upper 
filaments which are only 3 mm. apart, with the style between 
them, passes it round to one side of the style, the space being only 
just big enough for it (1 mm. across) and so into the honey cham- 
vr, As it enters the chamber above, and most of the honey is 
below, the tongue has again to pass round the style to reach it. 
Fhe total length of the honey chamber from the point where the 
tongue enters, to the place where the honey collects, is 10—11 mm. 
A tongue length of 16—19 mm. is necessary to drain the flower. 

Creeping insects very rarely enter the flower, and never seem 
to find the honey chamber, 


Visitors in Calcutta— t 


HYMENOPTERA ACULETA. Apide. (1) Xylocopa latipes, Fabr., 
sucking honey, July, August, September, October, Novem- 
ber. (2) X. wstuans, Lepel, sucking honey, August, September. 
(3) Apis florea, Fabr. collecting pollen, flying into the open an- 
trum and settling on the anthers, lenving the flower by dropping 
onto the floor of the antrum, August, September, October, Novem- 
ber. (4) Apis dorsata, Fabr. once an individual persistently ur ing 
to reach honey. hanging under the stamens, November. Tay- 
SANOPTERA. (5) Thrips sp. November. 


Visitors to the extra-floral nectaries—Several species of ants. 


I have seen this plant in the Assam forests, where it fruits 
fairly abundantly ; but I have not had any opportunities of watch- 
ing it for insect visitors, Larg e black ants there patrol the pg 
resences feeding at the extra-floral nectaries, and at the floral nec- 
taries just after the fall in the corolla. They do not interfere 
with the Mylabris beetles which devour the corollas from inside. 
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64. Notes on the Pollination of Flowers in India. Note No. 2—The 
—— of Corchorus in Bengal and Assam.—By I. H. 
URKILL. 


Emile Lefrance (Ramie and jute in the United States, Wash- 
ington, 1873, p. 16) says that “ flies and butterflies keep away 
from the jute fields especially at the blossoming period. The 
peculiar odour of the flower and the bitter exudation of the leaves 
seem to be strongly repulsive to them, if not poisonous.” 

I find in India no support for this statement. Jute is a crop 
of districts much submerged during the rains, where conditions 
limit the insect-fauna in certain directions; but whenever there 
are insects on the wing, jute flowers obtain visitors from among 
them, though the visitors are possibly more abundant if there is 
land above flood level in the neighbourhood. 

My work in the years 1902, 1903, 1904 and 1906 has taken 
me to the jute-fields all over Bengal; and as I examined crop 
after crop studying the races in cultivation, it has been a constant 
observation that two or more races may be grown in great proxi- 
mity without becoming one; yet the cultivator rarely exercises 
discrimination in his selection of plants to be left for seed. At 
first I thought that I should be able to show that in the jute dis- 
tricts flower-visiting insects are not present in quantity, but I 
cannot satisfactorily do that. Instead the result of my work is 
toshow that jute flowers do receive a considerable amount of 
attention from insects well built for effecting abundant cross- 
fertilisation. Why their influence is not distinctly apparent, I am 
as yet in no position to say. 

I shall give my observations on Corchorus capsularis first, and 
thereafter those on the somewhat larger-flowered Oorchorus olito- 
rius. But first I have to express my great indebtedness to H. H. the 
Haja of Bardwan, and Li to Babu Brajendra Kishore Roy 
Seow ear? of Gauripur, ymensingh, for facilities given to me 
in my work at their Experimental Farms. 


Corchorus capsularis, Linn. 


In 1902, I visited the Bardwán pipe rimental Farm on 
August 28th. In 1903, I had a tent ps beside tlie jute-plots, 
and was there on August 3rd, September 2nd, 3rd, 9th and 10th. 
In 1904, 1 visited the Farm on August IOth and September 22nd : 
and in 1906 I was there on September 15th. The first observa- 
tions to be recorded were made during these visits. 

Bardwán is outside the real jute area, and there is high 
sandy ground close to the ex I या رید‎ . Insects proved to 
be very abundant. There I tstudied the mechanism of the 
flower ; and afterwards I found that it does not vary from place 
to place. 

P The flowers of Corchorus capsuluris open about 7-30 a.m: 
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and close in a clumsy fashion in the evening of the same da gi 
I mean that they half close: and after midnight they cease to be 
shapely. By the dawn of the next day the petals are falling off. 
The anthers dehisce as the flowers open. They and the stigmas lie 
exactly at the same level.  Self.fertilisation is insured in the 
absence of insect visitors, as 1 proved by means of linen wrap- 
pings whereby insect visitors were shut out. 

Hone roe. half hidden, at the base of the flower, and secre- 
tion has a y begun when it opens. 

From about 5 A.M., throughout the day, I found the flowers 
to be visited at Bardwan by enormous numbers of Apis florea and 
by lesser numbers of other bees and butterflies. The Apis visits 
not without danger; for a yellow-green crab-spider was very com- 
mon upon the plants and was never seen to b feeding upon any 
other insect; and very many individuals of Vespa cincta, Fabr., 
were hawking among the plants, flying quickly up and down 
through their tops and swooping down on some luckless Apis as it 
sucked, carrying it away, meanwhile apparently stinging it, and 
then setting on a leaf to devour it from the end of the abdomen 
upwards, I mention this circumstance chiefly because it illus- 
trates the enormous numbers of individuals of the little Apis busy 
in the jute beds, and is quite opposed to Lefrance's statement 
that insects avoid the plant. 

Apis florea began work upon the flowers immediately they 
opened, and was even seen trying to visit before they had opened. 
Its tongue is quite short and it lays its head among the anthers in 
the attempt to drain the flower. غ1‎ turns to right and to left, 
frequently making three dips into one flower; and rarely it turns 
quite round. Some two hours after the openin g of the jute flowers 
the butterflies named below began to visit and continued to do so 
through the heat of the day until evening. They are somewhat 
ill-suited visitors to the plant, their long tongues enabling them 
to reach the honey without touching the anthers and stigmas. 
The small bees are obviously the best agents. Apts florea can 
visit and drain the honey of 10—15 flowers per minute or 600 at 
least per hour, while Apis dorsata, which is a quicker worker, 
visits about 18 per minute. The skipper butterflies visit less than 
10 per minute and often only one or two. A species of Suastu« 
and Telchinia violæ were found to be fairly constant in visiting 
this Corchorus and a neighbouring yellow Composite —Tridaz 
procumbens, Linn. 


Visitors at Burdwan, August and September سج‎ 


HYMENOPTERA ACULEATA. Apide. (1) Xylocopa latipes, Fabr., 
sucking honey in 1906 only. (2) Apis dorsuta, Fabr., suck- 
ing honey, — lentiful. (3) A. florea, Fabr., sucking honey 
and collecting llen, always in great abundance. Scoliidm, 
e is ap 4, sucking honey, fairly abundant. (5,6, 7 and 8) 

ur URL Aculeate Hymenoptera, (9) Formicidw, a black 
ant, at honey in 1906. Dari DOFTERA RHOPALOCKERA, (10) Terias 
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it (11) Telchinia viole, Fabr. (12) Castalius rosimon, Fabr. 
(13) Suastus p . All these Lepidoptera sucking honey. HETERO- 
CERA. (14) One Microlepidopteron, sucking honey. DIPTERA. 
Syrphidæ. (15) Helophitus sp., sucking honey. CoLEorTEkA. 
(16) Coccinella sp., sucking honey. 


Until recently Orissa has heen more or less outside the jute 
area: but jute is now taking an extension in it. From August 
22nd to August 27th, 1906, I was among the jute fields of Orissa, 
at Cuttack, Shishua and pur. There is high land, sand-hills, 
etc., in the immediate neighbourhood of these places, 

The flowers of Corchorus capsularis were seen to be — 
visited by insects, A large bee of the genus Xy locopa (probably X. 
Jenestrata, Bingham) was very constant near Cuttack, and also a 
large black wasp, and there were four butterflies visiting the flowers, 
viz., a Hesperid probably of the genus Parnara, a Lycaena, a white 
butterfly and a Danais. All were at honey. Near Shishua, a 
wasp of the Eumenide was seen at honey. At Jajpur the Lepi- 
doptera, Parnura(?), Terias and Lyceana, were again seen on the 
flowers together with the Hymeno peu Apis indica, Fabr., Apis 
florea, Fabr., and an Eumenid. The Hesperid Parnara (?) was a 
frequent visitor. 

Predatory wasps of a species different to that seen at Bard- 
wan, were hunting smaller Hymenoptera among the jute tops 
both at Cuttack and Jajpur. 

The chief part of the valley of the Bráhmaputra in Assam 
has, like Orissa until recently, been outside the jute area, In it 
at Goal on September 2nd, 1906, I saw Xylocopa wstuans, 
Lepel., Tiligently visiting the flowers of Corchorus capsularis for 
honey, and with it were many individuals of a little baan ad 
Anthophora (or Nomia) collecting both pollen and honey. An 
individual of the common butterfly T'erías was also on the flowers 
sucking honey. At Goálpára, hills are close to the jute-fields. 


I will proceed now to give the results of observations in the 
districts of Northern Bengal, and the contiguous districts of the 
new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. My work at Puss 

pet of Darbhanga), Purneah and Kissenganj (District of 
rneah) and Siliguri (District of Jalpaiguri), was done in so 
much rain that insect-visitors could not possibly go abroad. My 
work at Forbesganj and Barsoi (District of Purneah), ms ا‎ ur 
(District of Dinajpur), Jalpaiguri (District of क ul- 
chari, Bogra and eo (District of Bogra), at Gafargaon, and 
on the occasion of my first visit to Mymensingh (District of 
Mymensingh), was done in showery weather with in 
between the showers in which insects might have visited the 
flowers: but I saw none, But at Parbatipur (District of Dinaj- 
ur) on August 15th, 1906, I observed on the flowers two indivi- 
tea of an Eristalis sucking honey, and also a red and black 
Coccinellid beetle, At Balajan on v tember 4th, 1906, in the 
south-west corner of the Goalpara District, three species of 
butterflies were seen to visit the flowers for honey,—a T'erias, a 
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Danais and a white butterfly. And at Jagganathganj (District 
of Mymensingh), on September 4th, 1904, I saw on the flowers 
Apis dorsata, an Apid not identified, and a Syrphid fly of the 
genus Helophilus at honey, while pollen was being devoured by 
many individuals of a red Coccine Hid beetle, which was present 
in considerable numbers. On the occasion of my second visit, 
September 6th, 1906, to Mymensingh, between that place and 
Gauripur, I saw a Danais and a white butterfly go to the flowers. 


The districts of Northern Bengal are in no way so exposed to 
regular floods and submersion, as the places that [uns to next 
—places on the large rivers with no high land near, where the land 
for the homestead has often been artificially raised and all the 
fields go under water annually. They are Serájganj ( District of 
Pabna), Goalundo, Pachuria, Faridpur and Madaripur (District 
of Faridpur), Narayanganj and Narsingdi (District of Dacca), 
Chandpur and Hajiganj (District of Tippera). At Hajiganj 
insects were very abundant, but not so at the other places, w hich 
I will take first and together. The insect most generally seen was 
the tree-nesting Apis dorsata : it was observed on the flowers in con- 
siderable numbers at Serájganj on August 12th, 1904, and again 
dilig rently visiting at Madaripur on September 19th, 1904, and 
at Goalundo on August 30th, 1904. Another insect was a black 
Apid, seen at Serájganj. The fly Helophilus, whose larva is 
aquatic, we at present believe, was seen at honey at Goalundo on 
August 30th, 1904, A red Coccinellid was seen eating pollen at 
Goalundo on the same date, at Pachuria, on August 30th, 1904, 
and at Chandpur on September 9th, 1906, A Terias butterfly was 
seen at Narayanganj on September Ist, 1904, 
At Rampur Boalia, in the Rájshahi District, Mr. R. S. 
Finlow, on August 28th, 1906, observed butterflies on the flowers, 
The following is a statement of the insects seen on the 
flowers at Hijiganj, on September 10th, 1906, at a time when the 
jute fields were under two feet of clear brown jheel water, and 
there was nothing above the flood except the railway embank- 
ment, a raised road and the spaces on which the houses of the 
village stand, and these last had largely been under water, The 
day was fine until the evening. Three species of Xylocopa were 
very busy at honey on the flowers, —X. و شن‎ Fabr, X, æstuans, 
Lepel., and another which seems to be X, fenestrata, Bingham. 
X. latipes visited at the rate of thirty flowers a minute and X. 
wstuans at the rate of thirty-five. Apis dorsata was abundant, 
sucking honey, and Apis florea was represented by a small number 
of individuals, A black Apid of the size of Apis dorsata was 
present also. Of butterflies three species were flying from flower 
to flower in the jute fields, a Terias, a Danais, and a white butter- 
fy. A beetle the Coccinellidm was eating pollen, : — 
E the pa a سعدا‎ Na عدم‎ aaa Des hunting sm 
A umm md innumerable dragon flies were present here as else- 
wh giving an additional contradiction to Lefrance's supposi- 
tion, ; wW Cara CBP Ee تنو‎ 
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All Visitors of Corchorus capeularis. 





Xylocopa latipes 
X. watuans 

AX. fenestrata 
Apis dorsata 
A. indica 

A. florea 
Anthophora, sp. 
Eumenid 

Elis, ap. 

Other winged Aculeata ... 
Ants 


Danais, ep. 
Castalius rosimon 
Telchinia violae 
Terias, sp. 
Lycaena, ap. 

A white butterfly 
Suastus, ap. 
Parnmara ? sp. 
Microlepidopton 


Helophilus, ۰ 
Eristalis, ap. 


Coecinellid 


HYMENOYFTERA-— 


L&PIDOPTERA— 


117 ۱ ۳۳ ۷ ۱۵ <--- 
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Corchorus olitoríus, Linn. 


The floral mechanism of this is exact] y like that of Corchorus 
copsularis, The flowers also open at the same time and the 
anthers ——8 re pollen in the same manner, If insect visitors 
be excluded, self-pollination gives rise to a supply of good seed. 
At midnight the flowers are no longer shapely, and by the next 
morning the petals are falling. The flowers open by time not by 
weather, and will expand on the wettest day, 


Visitors at Burdican — 


HYMENOPTERA ACULEATA. Apidmw, (I) Apis florea, Fabr. 
sometimes trying to visit before the flowers open. (2) A black 
Apid, (3) A black and tawny Apid. All sucking honey. 


Visitors at Chinsurah on September 16th, 1906—- 


HYMENOPTERA — ACULEATA. Apidm, (1) Xylocopa, sestuans, 
Lepel., two individuals diligently sucking honey. (2) An Apid of 
the size of Apis dorsata, sucking dimer. LEPIDOPTERA KHOPA- 
LOCERA, (3) Papilio sp. (4) A white butterfly ges! uently at 
honey. Cotiorrera. Carabidw. A small species, frequently 
feeding on pollen, 


It is only in the Hooghly District and within the borders 
of adjoining districts that this jute is a commoner crop than C. 
cupsularis, and I have not given to it the same attention that C. 
capsularis has had. But insects do not avoid the crops: and 
dragon flies and Vespa cincta find plenty of prey in them as in 
plots of Qorchorus capsularis. | 
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65. Notes on the Pollination of Flowers in India, Note No, 3—The 
ratana of six flowers of the North-West Himalaya.—By 
+ * 1۶1 ۰+ 


The following are wayside notes made in marching through 
the hills and valleys north and west of Simla, in Maybe hottest 
and 57 est month of the year, when the shade temperature at the 
lower levels passed daily far above blood heat. 


ADHATODA VASICA, Nees. 


The conspicuous flowers of Adhatoda Vasica are in spikes, but 
they open only a few at a time. They are lurge, white and 
honied, The plant grows as a small bush in waste lands and on 
the borders of fields very plentifully below 4,000 ft., and flowers 
from December to June, 

The tube of the corolla is 12 mm, long and curved a little: 
near its base the lumen is constricted by four indentations from 
outside, a pair above and a pair below (rather diagrammatically 
represented in fig. 12); the dorsal pair are a little above the ven- 
tral pair as indicated in fig. 11. At this point there is à weal of 
hairs obstructing a free down to the honey: the sides of 
the tube are strengthened by the adherent filaments of the two sta- 
mens. There is a large humped platform for insects to alight on. 

The flowers open in the evening by the falling away of the 
lower from the upper lip—an act which leaves the upper lip 
hooded over the green — These green anthers are in con- 
tact at the pen ing of the flower, and the stigma just peeps over 
the top of them, A little after the opening of the flower the 
tip of the hood turns up a very little, making room for the stigma 
to lift itself from contact with the anther-lobes. The anthers 
dehisce downward, on the lower side exposing their. pollen for the 
backs of visiting bees to rub it off. It is 4 mm. from the anthers 
to the top of the hump of the platform. 1 

As the flower ages the stamens diverge and. the empty 
anthers are no longer covered by the hood; they become 10 mm, 
apart or more. While this is happening, the upper part me the 
style curves so as to bring the stigma exactly where t he an 
were. The flower is then in the female stage. 

Two species of Bombus were seen on the flowers—B. harmor- 
rhoidalis, — and another species, here called Bombus B., at 
1,600 ft., and Xylocopa æstuans, epe L. at 2,000 ft., all —— 





honey. Flowers that are not visi do not set any seed, 

they are 90 to more than 99 cent. of those produced in the 
rather dreary parts of the Sutlej valley, where, in May, these 
observations were made, ۱ 


۱ DioLIFPTERA BUPLRUROIDES, Nees: 
b | : 


| "The flowers of Dicliptera bupleuroides are numerous 
enough.to make the plant quite conspicuous on the road-sides and 
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dry half bush-clad slopes that it inhabits. It is an excessively 
common pins in the Simla Hills from the plains to 7,000 ft. : it 
is generally much stunted. The flowers are purple (magenta), 
very rarely white, and they are honied. 

The tube of the corolla is 7—9 mm. long and twisted through 
half a circle, so that the morphologically upper lip with the 
stigma and anthers is below, and the morphologically lower lip is 
above. The upper lp having no function as a hood has become 
flat and is converted into a fairly broad landing stage: while the 
lower (ultimately upper) lip serves as a standand, having dark 
dots near its base. The twisting of the tube takes place in the 
half-grown flower and always towards the same side. Except 
that the twisting practically obliterates the lumen of the very 
thin-walled tube, there is no obstruction in the way to the honey. 
The outside of the corolla is hairy and below the twist is more or 
less protected against biting and robbing insects by the bracts (see 
fig. 6). The rectangular mouth of the tube is seen in fig, ۰ 

The flowers open at dawn and fall on the same day between 
4 r.m. and midnight. 

Insects visiting the flowers settle on the stamens and style, 
touching the anthers and stigma, which are 2 mm. apart, with 
the underside of their bodies. An .Anthophora was seen on the 
flowers at Suket, 4,000 ft, and Apis indica was seen on the 
flowers in Simla at 7,000 ft, both sucking honey, the latter dili- 
gently. A wasp was found at Suket to bite throngh the corolla 
tube for the honey. 


MORINA PERSICA, Linn, 


The flowers are, in whorls, on a very conspicuous spike, 
white, honied, and sweetly but not strongly scented. The plant 
om in the o on dry hill-sides at altitudes of 6,000 to 9,000 
.. lowering in Ma when the grass is short, and it has not many 
competitors. The nece p observations were made on May 2lst, 
22nd, and 23rd, 1906, on the hills both north and south of the 
bw of the Sutlej above Suni, not far from Simla, 
he tube of the flower is 40—45 mm. long and contains 
honey in fair quantity: no obstruction of hairs or difficulty is 
offered in the lumen to the passage of an insect's proboscis, if 
only long enough. Bnt a platform to settle on is not provided. 
The ontaide of th e tube is somewhat glandular. hairy ; anda hard 
calyx protects its lowest 5—6 mm. against the biters of corollas. 
Nevertheless, though rarely, Bombus hmemorrhoidalis bites the 
corolla, and steals the honey: the holes which it makes I have 
seen utilised afterwards by a small Apid. ५२4१ 
The flower opens just before sun-down, and is then pure 
white: the stamens have already dehisced and the stigma 8 
sticky with sweet juice. In the opening of the flower the lower 
three petals begin to separate from the u pe two, and the lowest 
petal of all falls: a quarter of an hour the lateral members 
of the lower trio turn outwards and downwards: then the upper 
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lobes spread exposing the stigma and two contiguous stamens : 
after about forty-five minutes from the appearance of the first 
crack in the bud the flower is fully expanded as drawn in fig. 1. 
Fertilisation is affected by Sphingidae, which leave abundant 
signs of their visits in plumes adhering to the stigma. After a 
fine night, I found that almost every kowar had been visited by 
them. Once at sundown I saw Bombus hemorrhoidalis in vain 
trying to reach the honey from the throat of the flower. I saw no 
— — going to the flowers by day, thongh I watched for 
hem. 

On the second day, some fonrteen hours after they open, the 
flowers become flushed with rose-purple on the corolla-lobes: and 
before the sun seta and the next night's flowers open, they 
wither, 

Kerner, in his Pflanzenleben, ii, p. 349, translated as the 
Natural History of Plants, makes several statements regarding 
Morina persica in Europe that point to differences between the 
Indian plant and the European plant. The time of opening and 
withering is the same, but he figures the corolla lobes as project- 
ing forward, and says that anthers do not dehisce in the bud but 
half an hour after the flower opens. Afterwards, he says, the 
stigma curls round onto the anthers. 


SALVIA LANATA, Roxb. 


The flowers are, in whorls, on a conspicuous spike, deep lilac 
and honied, The plant grows in the open on dry hill-sides at 
altitudes of 5,000 to 8,000 ft., and the spikes stand out of the 
short burnt-up turf of May. The following observations were 
— over a wide stretch of country both west and north of 

im 

The tube is 11--12 mm. long, widening much vertically : it 
contains honey in fair quantity, the way to which is blocked by 
the sterile half anthers, as in Salvia pratensis; a tooth on the 
sterile end is just seen at the entrance to the throat in a side view 
of tbe flower (see fig. 1). 'There is no obstruction within the 
tube beyond the sterile half anthers. The outside of the corolla 
is somewhat carcere 4 , and the gamosepalous calyx is very 

landular and for a length of 7 mm. protects the corolla-tube. 
X evertheless, the corolla-tube is تیم‎ d bitten through, gene- 
rally on the'right-hand side, most probably by Bombus hæmor- 
rhoidalss. | 

The flower opens in the early morning. The stigma projects 
from the hood as drawn: and the anthers are protected by the 
hood as indicated in fig. 4. A single stamen is drawn in fig. 5. 
There is a horizontal platform made by the lower lip, for bees 
to alight on: it is 7 mm. long. A bumble bee, alighting on the 
platform, touches with its back the projecting v Fae and thea 
| riti. Bharti head against the sterile anther lobes, brings the 

anther-lobes down upon its back, just as in other Salvias. 
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A Bombus which 1 have not yet determined and may call 
Bowbus A, was seen at 7,000 ft. on the flowers, going diligently 
from one to another. 


SCUTELLARIA LINEARIS, Benth. 


The flowers are in spikes and are conspicuous, but are not 
raised above the short grass of the dry slopes where the plant 
flowers in April and May. They are rose-pink with a yellow 

atch on the landing-stage of the lower lip, and are abundantly 
bonded: They open in the early morning. 

Observations were made on the flowers north and west of 
Simla, on both sides of the Sutlej valley. 

The tube is 11—15 mm. long, rather narrow in the lower half, 
and slightly curved at the very base: in the upper half it broad- 
ens into the two lips. The lips are pressed very close together so 
that the tube is closed. There is no other obstruction to the 
tongues of insects, beyond the compression of the lips. The flower 
is intended for the visits of Bombi, which are strong enough to 
open the lips and adept enough to know how to get the honey. 
With their feet on the well-marked landing stage they have to 
raise with their heads the upper lip, à process which is contrived 
by pressing against the curious palatal plates (marked p. in fig. 
10): on raising the hood the stigmas and anthers become exposed 
and the hood again returns over them when the lifting pressure is 
removed. These palatal plates are invaginations of the hood 
behind the lobe which is seen at the base of the upper lip in 
fig. 9. 

The outside of the corolla is covered by fine hairs: the calyx 
hardly protects the tube at all at the base. Bombus hsemorrhot- 
dalia bites every flower that it visits, It settles on the lower oe | 
as if to suck honey in the proper way, then rapidly turns he 
downwards on the right-hand side of the flower and bites the tube 
just above the calyx: it busies itself with this work from dawn 
to dusk ; and almost every flower examined had been robbed thus. 





TEUCRIUM ROYLEANUM, Benth. 


- 


The flowers are in whorls, on a moderately conspicuous 
spike, white with a very —— n tinge, and are honi The 
plant grows in hedges and trees, flowering in May. The 
following observations were made nt Bilaspur on the Sutlej, 
1,600 ft. above sea-level on MET 12th and 13th, and at Suket, 
further north, on May 16th, 1906. 

The tube of the flower is 8—9 mm. long and sligh htly curved : 
the bases of the filaments divide its lumen as in fig. 3, into a part 
which contains the style and a —— which contains the honey, 
The lower lip forms a horizontal landin e —s sort of spoon 
wherein insects may alight: the handle of. ار رن‎ „spoon has two 
pairs of teeth on it for compelling the insect-visitors to approach 
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the mouth of the tube under the anthers and stigmas, which stand 
exposed over the landing stage. "The distal teeth diverge, but are 
not horizontal as is the case in some European species of the 
genus: the nearer teeth are vertical and parallel as in Teucrium 
Uhamedry:. The outside of the corolla is not hairy: the gamo- 
sepalous calyx protects the lower half of it from the biters of 
corollas, 

. The flower is proterandrous, and when it has just opened the 
stigma is behind the stamens: it moves forward during flowering 
as indicated in fig. 2. 

The flower is visited by an Anthophora + and this bee settles 
on the spoon with its head thrust between the divergent teeth 
and up to the parallel processes. A glance at fig. 2 will show 
how, in so visiting the flower, it touches the anthers when the 
flower is young and the stigmas first when itis old. The longer 
filaments of the two pairs of stamens elongate a very little dur- 
ing flowering and just carry their anthers to a point beyond that 
indicated in the figure. The stalk of the flower is less rigid than 
the stalk of the alighting platform, and bends a little under the 
weight of a suitable insect-visitor. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 


All the flowers are represented exactly twice their natural 
size, and at the angles which they take in life. 


Fig. 1. Flower of Morina persica. 

Fig. 2. Flower of Teucrium royleanum; the early and the 
late itions of the style are dotted in. 

Fig. 3. Section through the tube of Teucrium  royleanum 
near the base to show the way in which the honied part of the 
tube is made small and the distribution of hairs in it, 

Fig. 4. Flower of Salvia lanata, with the position of the 
stamens dotted in: s. is the tooth on the sterile anther-lobe. 

Fig. 5. A stamen of Salvia lanata in the position that a bee 
mnkes 1t to take. 

Fig. 6, Flower of Dicliptera bupleuroides with its bracts. 

Fig. 7. Corolla and style of Dicliptera bupleuroides to shew 
the twist of the tube. 

Fig. 8. Corolla of Dicliptera bupleuroides seen from the 
front and from slightly below. 

Fig. 9. Flower of Soutellaria linearis, with the position of 
the stamens dotted in: the narrow lobe at the base of the upper 
lip hides the invaginations that make the palatal plates. 

Fig. 10. Tube and hood of Soutellaria linearis seen from 
below, the lower lip having been cut away: p. the palatal 

lates. 
4 Fig. ll. Flower of Adhatoda Vasica just after E 

Fig. 12. Diagrammatic section through the tube of Adhatoda 

Vasica at the invaginations near its base. 
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66. Note on the Common Kestril (Tinnunculus alaudarius).—By 
LIEUT. COLONEL D. C. PHiLLorr, Secretary, Board of Examiners. 


In the Kapaurthala State the Common Kestril is, by bird- 
catchers and falconers, called Regi, a name elsewhere in the 
Panjab given to the English Merlin. Amongst Panjab falconers 
generally, it is known by the name of Larzünak or °“ the Little 
Quiverer," and amongst Pathans by Bdd-Furukh, probabl / a COT- 
Sy of Bad Khurak, a term nearly equivalent to the English 
" Windhover.” In the Chhach district of the Panjab (Lawrence- 
pore, Hazru, etc.) it is called Shikl, 

According to Blanford it builds in the Himalayas above 7,000 
feet, On I2th June 189], however, I took two young birds from 
a nest in the chimney of the church at Abbottabad, Panjab, the 
height of Abbottabad being about 4,000 feet. 'The young had no 
down left on the feathers, though the tail-quills were only about 
three inches long. I have also observed the Kestril during 
the breeding season in the Sulaiman Range, in the Rakhni Plain, 
Baluchistan, height about 3,500 feet, and at Fort Munro just 
above Rakhni, height about 6,000. 

The Kestril is easily caught in a do-gaza with a mole-cricket 
(Panjabi gh&,?n) as a bait. 

In the Chhach-Hazara District it is sometimes used as a 
barak ١ for the English Merlin, two or three inches of the end of its 
tail being previously cut off. 

Acco: J to the Baz-Niima-yi Ndsiri*® it is, round Bushire 
and in other pers of the Dashtistün-i Fars, used in the followin 
manner as a decoy for snaring raker falcons. Being caught an 
trained to “ wait on," a string about twenty inches long is fastened 
to its legs, nnd at the end of the string is a — bunch of 
feathers. Thus trained and prepared, it is cast in the air to 
“wait on." From a distance it appears as though it were circling 
over a small bird in difficulties, and various birds of prey are attract- 

from far and near by the sivht. Assoon as a bird of prey draws 
near it, the Kestril, apparently of its own accord, settles on the 
ground, and the trapper produces a pigeon. “The moment," 
says the writer, “that the hawk seizes the pigeon, it falls into 
the snare™; but what particular kind of snare is adopted he 
does not inform us. Persian nnd Arab gentlemen, whom I have 
visited at Baghdad, Basra, Muhammarah, aud Shiraz, have 
confirmed this description, 

The same author says that he has himself seen the Arabs of 
‘Unayzahand Shammar using the * eyess '* kestril totrain greyhound- 
pups that are intended for gazelle-hawking. The nestling is 





Fs Barak, a hawk used as a decoy: it has horse-hair nooses attached to 
ita feot. 

2 A modern Persian work on falconry. 

5 * Wait on”; to circle high over the falconer's head waiting for the 
quarry to be flashed, 
| * A young hawk or falcon taken from the nest (eyrie). 
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tamed and called to the fist till it is ' hard-penned.' It ia then 
entered to jerboa-rats let loose at the end of a string. A rat with 
A broken leg is next released in front of a greyhound pup of 
" two months old " and the Kestril is cast off: th e rnt is taken 
after a few stoops. Next a rat with a broken leg is released 
before two pups of " three or four months old," and when the 
pups start in pursuit, the Kestril is cast off. The pups make a 
dash and the Restril makes a stoop, and so on alternately till the 
rat ix taken. After a few maimed rats have been taken by the 
pups and the hawk, a sound rat is released in front of the pups, 
but a thin strip of wood, three or four inches in length, is passed 
transversely through the rat's ears to prevent its entering a hole. 
Behind the pups, the Kestril is cast off. “It is obvious,” says 
the author, * that two-month old pop s cannot in the open country 
overtake or seize a sound * وا‎ rat. After about thirty or 
forty stoops the rat is taken. The sport is just like gazelle-hawk- 
ing with a charkh and greyhounds.” 

In an old Persian MS. on OO, , written in India, it is 
contem موب‎ a y stated that, “The Kestril is of no use except that 
its feathers may be used to imp the broken feathers of Merlins." 
No wonder that, in the olden days of falconry, it was assigned 
to a " knave.” 
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67. ANTHROPOLOGICAL SUPPLEMENT. 
6, Two Persian equivalents for Peter Piper. 
The following are two Persian Equivalents for ۰ Peter 


^ 


Piper ":— 


— 


- a2 X 
I. apes سی هر صد صة شب‎ yg 32 سم شب است که‎ — 


— 


Imshab si shab ast hi dar Bhabistün-i Sayyakh har si #i-shab 
sakht shab-t sardî ‘st Shaikh Shams*-‘d-Din. 


Shabistan is the covered and enclosed portion of the mosque : 
riizistdn is that portion open on all sides, the roof being supported 
by pillars. 

ar st si-shab means the three consecutive nights, “this 
night, last night, and the night previous to last night. 


idc sx , » pis 
H. دز دزدی بزي 02230 5:233( € عجب دزدي 3 52 بز به دزديد‎ 5 
2 buz-duzd-i buz-1 duzdid duzd-i. 
‘Ajab duzd-i z' buz-duz buz bi-duzdid. 


'* From a goat thief, a thief thieved a goat ; 
A rare t hief to thieve a goat from a goat-thief." 


The following well-known verse gives the days of the month 
considered unlucky by the Persians :— 


e» مج‎ gt حذر کن تا‎ uf 5 
I~ و سوه با‎ ev سق و‎ 
بيست و يلك با بيست و جار و بيست و ينج‎ 
Haft riiz-i nahis büshad har mdh-i 
Z Gn kazar kun tà na-yàbi hich rang. 
Stu pany usizdah bà shünzdah 
Bist u yak bû bist u char u bist u pang. 


“Seven days are unlucky in each month. 
Avoid these if you wish to avoid ill ; 
The third, the fifth, the thirteenth, an 
the sixteenth, 
The twenty-first, and the twenty-fourth 
and the twenty-fifth.” 


D. C. Pausorr, Lieut, Colonel. 











— & Dus vulgar for dued, 
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7. Note on the Jargon of Indian Horse Dealers. 


Besides the mercantile sign language detailed in Journal 
No. 7, Vol. II, 1906, some trades have a jargon of their ‘own 
that amounts to a secret language, A horse-dealer, for instance, 
instructing an underling to go and examine a horse in a fair, with 
a view to purchase, might still say 54,0 theko, the verb thekna being 
Fro a corruption of dekkhnà ; but this, as well as most of the 
orse-dealers' jargon, belongs to a past generation. Old Panjab 
dealers, still living, remember the time when the following phrases 
were current amongst them :— 

Horse, ا‎ ; mare, gorpi; fore-legs, hath or dastüure; it 
has good fore-legs, dustéure müle; it has bad fore-legs, dastoure 
kason ; bad, bashusi ; eye, kilkiytin ; tooth, chhubàhi ; bog-spavin, 
lasa ; to examine, Aðzanā. In discussing prios. too, n secret code 
used to be observed. "The following list of numbers was 
collected with difficulty, by the writer, at various horse- 
fairs in the Panjab, various horse-dealers contributing odd 
numbers that had stuck in their memory. The numbers are 
given exactly as collected, discrepancies included. Writing on the 
subject an ancient Dalla! says, “ These numbers are Pushtu, or 
if not Pushtu, then they must be some other language.” Aa they 
are not Pushtu, we must conclude they are * someother language’ :— 


} Nim. 20 Süti. 
Il Akel or Aspina,' 25 Kafa ® male? sati. 
1+ Akel nim, 30 Geri daig?n.* 
2 Yd. 35 Kafa kaso? ya siti. 
3 Geri, 40 Yû suti ðn. 
4 G?pün. 45 Kafa mile yû suti ðn. 
5 Kafi.’ 50 Kafa ۰ 
6 Rekhi. GO Geri sūii än. 
7 Rekhi-bas.® 70 Rekhi bash sūti, än. 
B Yds bash. HO GFpîn süti ðn. 
9 Sar-i bash. | 90 Sar-F aspinn kaso lang. 
IO  Sar-i aspina. 95 Kaf? kaso làng. 
11 Sar mate.* 100 Ling. 
12 Sar-i yîs. 125 Misha male ling. 
13 Sar-i geri. 150  Akel nim ۰ 
14 Sar-i güpün. 175 Misha kaso yds läng. 
15 Sar-t nim. 20U Yas lang. 
16 225 Yds lang masha male, 
17 26 250 275 nim Lang. 
18 275 Masha kaso geri làng. 
19 300. Geri lang. 


————  ————Á E SAS a e Poe Le ATONE YS 
1 It lingers in my mind that I have heard aspina used for a rupeo. 
2 In 5 and 95 kufi ; elaewhere kafa. 
3 Bas should apparently be bash. : 
* Why voc Sar-s akel है | 5 Why not Sar-i kafi f Ci 
6 1 was nn»ble to obtain these — but logically 16, 17 and 18 
should be sar-i rekhi, sar-i rekhi bas, sar-i yds bash. 0 s Meise. ~ 
7 Mélew“ on, upon," $® Daigén=dahé*i, 9 Kaso=—kam. 
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325 Misha mile geri lang. 600 Rekhi lang. 

350 Geri nim ۰ 700 Rekhi bash lang. 

375 Masha kaso gapan ۰ BOO Yaz bash lang. 

400 Gdpan lang. 900  Sar-i bash làng. 
1000 Pare male lang. 


D. C. PHILLOTT, Lieut. Colonel. 





8. A Muslim charm (Arabic) suspended over the outer door of a 
dwelling to ward off Plaque and other sicknesses.' 


SLS — ~= 

Gj £5 یج ?2 ر م‎ Hilf 

| للم انك حادم ذو Ll‏ ولا طا ५०४...»‏ ( 
$ 


* یا‎ f 
عام لق‎ pale 
mS - ی‎ 
Y ی زو‎ (5७1 el š ١ & + TL کے‎ Ga ےہ ف‎ a9 fima Ps 
الا مان الإ مان من الطاعون و الوداء وموت ےو _ وسوء القضاء و شمانة‎ 
= — न a) d (9 = = 
Fst! | 
- 
يم‎ ¢ d 
مو عدو ك‎ 3 
- © o S e SF ~: w - Pit and e CAS (= — ~~ 
wel الظطاهرين‎ AT و‎ osme ( ems — لعذاب انا ي‎ be cass بیدا‎ shoe yl 
ت‎ TP en E - 
- 7 ~~ EI P ios mI d 


o TI" = 


. one UAI — يا‎ 


“In the name of God the UDR the Merciful. 
the Wise ۱ 
© God! Thon art | the ا‎ —— 
the All-knowing 
forbearance. There is in us no power to fathom 
۱ Wisdom 
Thy | Clemency” > O God! 
Knowledge 





1 This has been copied from one suspended over a bhouse-door in 
nlcutta. 
۳ Any of these epitheta may be ۰ 
8 Alternative readings. ` ١ 








~ 
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O God! Security, security, security !—from Plagne, Epi- 
demics, Sudden Death, Misfortune and the Rejoicings of Enemies : 
from these punishments, Good Lord, deliver us, for we are 

of the | برچ‎ ? This we ask through Mubammad and 
his Holy Family. Amen, Lord of the Universe ! " 

Should a childless man read this charm twenty-one times on 
the 15th of Sha'bün, after the maghrib prayer, setting aside one 
pice after each reading and then give the pice to the poor, he 
will be blessed with offspring. | 


D. C. PuitLorr, Lieut. Colonel, 


9. Note on the Huma or Lam mergeyer. 


The Hum or Hwum?y, so often translated * Phoenix,’ is not, 
as is commonly supposed, a fabulous creature: it is merely the 
Lammergeyer or Ossifrage, Sa'di! says of it :— ۱ | omy, 


که آستخوان خورد/ و جانوري نيا زارد 


“Tha Huma ia, for thie, of birds the king: 
It feeds on boues and horta no living thing."? 


Jehangir, in his memoirs, writes :— 

yang ag, ` ८ ly, on the 19th of the sacred month of Muharram 
1035 A. H. We moved our Royal Standards towards Lahore. 
Previous to this it had been yes uently represented to Us that 
in the Pir Panjal there existed the bird known as the ۰ 
People of that district stated that its food was fragments of bone, 
and that the bird was ever to be seen sailing in the air, seldom 
seated on the ground. Since our Roval Mind was tly bent 
on investigating this matter, it was directed that, s ould any of 
Our Royal Qarfvuls* shoot one of these birds and bring it to 
Our Presence, he would receive a reward of a thousand rupees. 
It so happened that Jamal Khan, a Qardvul, shot one and brought 
it to Our August Presence. As it was merely wounded im the 
leg, it reached Us alive,’ We directed that its crop should be 
examined. The crop was accordin gly opened and was found to 
contain nothing but fragments of bone. The hillmen informed 


1 Gulistdan, Chap. L, St. ۰ 2 Enatwick'a tranalarion. 3 A D. 1625. 
¢ Qordvul “m guard, n sentry,” ete : in Indin, سه‎ Lorie A the matob- 
lock men that noted ns woards and shikáris, and accompanied the royal ele- 
phanta Len AE رو و‎ ine 4 | ia; — eG, 
-nagar d ४ in modern Persian this would mean ۱۲ appe ۱ 
and not as in the text ' was viewed, seon. mii" را ف ا‎ — 
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Us that its food consists entirely! of bits of bone, and that it is 
ever seen failing in the air questing, with its attention turned 
towards the earth; and that whenever it spies a bone, it seizes it 
in its beak, and rising aloft casts it on a rock and shatters it, and 
then descends and eats the shattered fragments. It therefore 
appears to us most probable that this is the Humā so well known 
by name.''3 

The Lammergeyer, however, does not confine itself to bone. 
I have seen one carry off a dead chicken in its beuk, Once, too, 
in Baluchistan I saw one stoop at a covey of ‘chukor.’ A Pathan 
orderly galloped to the spot and brought back a ‘chukor,’ dead 
but still warm. Whether the Lammergeyer had killed it, or 
whether it had robbed it from some other bird of prey is possibly 
doubtful; but my party of seven or eight keen-sighted hillmen 
stated that the Lodge vie had killed it, and this too was my 
own impression, An Englishman, a sportsman and a keen observer, 
told me that he had once seen Lammergeyer chase a“ chukor " 
down a ravine, but did not witness the end of the chase. (As the 
‘chukor’ was a solitary bird, it was perhaps a sickly one.) On 
another occasion, in the little hill-stution of Shaikh Badin, near 
Dera Ismail Khan, I saw a Lammergeyer stoop repeatedly at ७ 
mêrkhor kid on a narrow precipitous path on the chiff below me. 
At each stuop the mother brought her horns down to the ‘ charge’ 
and effectually kept the assailant at bay. Blanford writes: 
“The stories, chiefly Alpine, of its -— ing off lambs (whence 
its name of “ Lammergeyer"" or Lamb vulture) and even children, 
and pushing goats and other animals over precipices, are now 
generally discredited. It is somewhat doubtful whether this 
great bird ever attacks living prey, » » ," Whether the 
Lammergeyer was really attempting to brush the kid off the 
cliff-side, or whether it was merely animated by th»t spirit of 
mischief that enters into birds as well as beasts, I cannot say. 

The old Persian fable, that the man on whose head the sbadow 
of a Huma falls, will eventually become a king,” is well known; 
not so the modern Persian superstition, that he who shoots one of 
these aus ore birds, knowing it to be a humdi, will meet his 


death within forty days. 
۱ D. C. PHiLLOTT, Lieut. Colonel. 
— 





1 Maddr “centre,” etc.: properly “ite chief food," but the word is 
often incorrectly need to signify, as in the text, "' entirely.” 

a " Tüzuk-i Jabángiri"; Joshn-i Bistumin-s Nawros, page هلا‎ edition 
by ‘Syud Ahmad, Ally Gurh,’ 1864 A.D. 

8 From Huma comes the adjective and proper name Humaiyin, “ For- 
tunate," 

کی ७२५‏ بزير AL‏ بوم » ور هما از wha‏ شود معدوم ‘ 

“ What though the phanix from the world take fight, 
"Neath the owl's shadow none will ere slight.” 
Gulistan, Chap. I., St. 3, Enstwick's Trane. 
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10. Notes on certain Shiah Tilisms. 


It is believed by the Shi‘ahs that the following seven filisms 

have been handed down direct from the Twelve Imams and other 

aut saints, "These are generally inscribed on blank pages at the 

in ip هد‎ of the Qur'an or other religious books. There is a 

special {lism for each dny of the week, and it should be simply 
looked at, not perused, after the morning prayer. | 


= 
®, 


Saturday. 





" He who regards this diagram on Saturday, will, till the 
following Saturday, under God's protection, be preserved from all 
calamities. He will further receive respect from kings and 

; dignitaries of the State; all who meet him will love him; and he 
will also be protected from sudden death.” 


وافوض = الى الله * 


shal, بصيو‎ 



































v Ir-r v4 am مص هيك علي‎ 
iv و‎ ive 
, 
— — — 
۱۷ Alwe Vey Pa 
۱ | i < pad at 
a اه‎ 
۱ : x g ۳ ۱ A » » ۱ THA” uU ^ a 
[ewi ' t 42 =e AH + & of 4v j 4 M [ILI] wi fA 
| 4 خم‎ a Toa = A I à <j 
; ۱ M. के Q3 Lith SUMI Acs 3 iM 
rm 0 | 
—— EDT) 
_ Wh his CT ? RE v.e ۲ | 
á 4 e 1 न्क او‎ A " "EISE JA 
ب‎ EDIT 
8 ا"‎ AER C — #, ७ si ey 3 | 
| pne e IN NE 
بت‎ eT a, 2ha متا‎ ins Kp 
1 sn — — eS. ^ = 
t ou Saye) | ee, | 2*5. B 
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Sunday. 


" He who regards this diagram on Sunday will escape hell- 
fire; all things will be easy to him ; he will be loved and respect- 
ed by all: peop 8 high and low; and all his enemies will be van- 

ed ۶ 





quis 
FGA pal iv ۱ । ۱ ! 
انه سه‎ क = 0 — 
3" 816 - ۱ v AY 
००३० | 8 1११ | [A e d 
JA 4 | ce | ११ ار٣‎ 
al! رسول‎ oe aU, الا‎ ۱ AJ y 
Monday. 


५ He who regards this diagram on Monday will that day be, 
under God's protection, safe from all harms ; and he will be saved 
from his enemies, from-those that seek-to injure him, and from 
the temptations of Satan; he will be loved by all and will be 
prosperous in all his undertakings." 


— هو‎ 2 — aUis oli p 9 





ر e" 3 alll se‏ — منيدن < Esa.‏ الراحمين 
v ^ ۱۸1‏ 
masa | vr A‏ 
rvr‏ — 2 "^ 
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Tuesday. 

“He who rega rds this dingram on Tuesday, will be nnder 
the protection of the Great Protector, and will be saved by God 
on High from the commission of sins, great or small, and will 
obtain his desires in this world and in the next." 








E i | پا دورالنور‎ 











٩ ب‎ | ۹1 
۳ o 
r rr 
't ri 
تمد ید‎ ah y 
Wednesday 
“He who regards this diagram on Wedn 7 will be saved 
from all the ills and dangers of that है: 02 "will be loved and 


respected by all, and the Lord Most h will accomplish his 
lawful desires.” . 
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Thursday. 


|" He who regards this diagram on Thursday will be loved and 
arded by all; he will obtain wealth, and, under the protec- 

of God on High. will escape all dangers and be successful in 
s world and blessed in the next.” 





Frida Nu. 


s He who will regard this diagram on Friday will find, on th at 
his enemies turned into friends ; he will obtain his desires to 
all and will be loved and respected ; and he will be safe from 
⸗ MB d कि; 


P 


-O — —— — م‎ 


t 

7 vr 
| es "m ara 
aly ah y 





D. €. Puirrorr, Lieut. Colonel ; and 
MUHAMMAD Kazim SuTnÀzT, 





۷ 


|. 1 An epithet frequently used in م7‎ is يا پدوح‎ which seems to havo 
— moaning, è = 
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